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Preface 


True to the etymological meaning of the term “encyclopedia” (which is that of a 
“well-rounded education”), and bearing in mind the definition of culture by Conrad 
Philip Kottak in his Anthropology. The Exploration of Human Diversity, which among 
various attributes of the phenomenon of culture lists its being all-encompassing, that 
is embracing all spheres of life of the humans. 

The author of the present publication attempted to cast the net as far as possible in 
determining the range of the subject. Common understanding of the term “culture” 
always embraces arts: fine arts (painting, sculpture, and photography), performing arts 
(theatre, music, ballet, and film), architecture, literature. Modern cultural studies added 
to this list also material culture, culinary culture, symbolic culture (inclusive of religion 
and values of culture), folklore (e.g. superstitions or children games). Not all of them 
subject themselves easily to the verbalization in the form of an encyclopedic entry, 
nevertheless the author took the risk, an extension of his approach which basically 
does not treat popular culture as a separate entity, rather treating the phenomenon as 
forming continuity with the “high” culture. This concept of popular culture (or rather, 
of culture at large) does the author owe to the late Russel B. Nye, the pioneer in the 
field of treating the popular culture with respect, and Ray B. Browne, the founder 
of academic Department of Popular Culture at the Bowling Green State University. 
The author has been working on the present project during the last forty years, so 
it would be impossible to mention every person whose advice proved crucial. One 
of such persons is definitely the late Professor Stanislawa Kumor, the founder of the 
first Department of Cultural Studies in English Departments in Poland (1975), at the 
University of Warsaw, to whose suggestions the author owes charting out many trails 
that he later would be following. The suggestion to take up the specific idea of an 
encyclopedia of American culture came from Doctor Andrzej Chudzik. Then the au¬ 
thor’s thankfulness is due to institutions: The American Council of Learned Societies, 
Indiana University, Bloomington (the late Professors Robert Gunderson and Timothy 
Wiles), University of South Florida, Tampa (the late Professor Jack B. Moore), Kent 
State University, John F.-Kennedy-Institut fur Nord-Amerika Studien, Freie Univer- 
sitat, Berlin (Professor Winfried Fluck). Last but not least comes the author’s alma 
mater, the University of Warsaw, at the Institute of English Studies of which he spent 
his academic career, and its long-time director, Professor Emma Harris, and its Rec¬ 
tor in the period crucial for the author, Professor Katarzyna Chalasinska-Macukow. 
Finally, large part of the publication subsidy came from Professor Dominika Oramus, 
Vice-Director of the Institute of English Studies, and Pro-Rector of the University 
Warsaw, Professor Alojzy Nowak. However, none of the persons are to be associated 
with possible drawbacks in the submitted text. 
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- 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. The address of White House, official residence of the 
President of the United States, is often used metonymically for the President’s Office. 

- AADA, American Academy of Dramatic Arts, NYC; the oldest (1884) in the English- 
speaking world school with the curriculum stressing learning the stage acting. Among 
its graduates were Lauren Bacall, John Cassavetes, Kirk Douglas, Grace Kelly, Robert 
Redford, Edward G. Robinson, and Spencer Tracy. 

- A.C. Nielsen Company - provides rating of the radio and then television programs, 
through the employment of first mechanical and then electronic meter devices, thus 
recording which stations listeners were tuning their receivers to. The “people meter,” 
introduced in 1987, could measure TV receiver tuning as well as who was tuning in. 

- AFL-CIO. The American Federation of Labor-Congress of Industrial Organizations 
is the largest labor union in the United States. 

- A.S.C.A.P., see American Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers. 

- A; A-Movie, the first of the two pictures ( double bill) offered by the cinema for the 
price of one ticket to attract the viewers; see B-Film. 

- Abbott, Berenice (1898-1991), Documentary photographer best known for her ren¬ 
dering of the cityscapes of the NYC. Originally she developed an interest in portraits 
of personalities associated with avant-garde movements (Peggy Guggenheim, France, 
1926; George Antheil, Paris, 1927; James Joyce, Paris, 1928). Later she moved to docu¬ 
mentary photography, capturing the transformation of New York into a modern city 
( Rag Merchant, New York, c. 1930; Under the Elat the Battery, New York, 1932; Canyon: 
Broadway and Exchange Place, 1936). As picture-editor for Science Illustrated she in¬ 
cluded also scientific images ( Light through Prism, 1958). 

- Abbott, George (Francis)(“Mr. Broadway”) (1889-1995), playwright, director, pro¬ 
ducer famous for his dynamic productions: Broadway (1926), Chicago (1926), Twen¬ 
tieth Century (1932), Three Men on a Horse (1935), Pal Joey (1940), A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn (1951), The Pajama Game (1955, Tony), Damn Yankees (1956, Tony) Fiorello! 
(1960-Pulitzer, Tony). 

- Abbott and Costello, [Bud Abbott, b. William Alexander Abbott, 1897-1974; Lou 
Costello, b. Louis Francis Cristillo, 1906-1959], a comedy duo pairing tall and slim 
Abbott (straight man) with short stocky Costello (comedy). Many of their pictures are 
spoofs of film genres: e.g. Abbott and Costello Meet Frankenstein (1948); Abbott and 
Costello in the Foreign Legion (1950). Their type of comedy dated quickly. 

- Abe Lincoln in Illinois, drama by Robert E. Sherwood, dir. Elmer Rice (1938-472 
perf., Pulitzer); a presentation of the career from schooldays to the White House of 
the 16 th President (Raymond Massey, who then repeated his success on the screen, 
1940 - dir. John Cromwell). 

- AbEx - see Abstract Expressionism. 

- Abie’s Irish Rose, comedy by Ann Nichols (1922-2327 perf.). Abie is a Jew who 
marries an Irish girl against the resistance of his family. One of the most popular 
productions in the history of Broadway. 

- Abilene, Kansas. Pop. 6 700 (2012) In the 1860’s-80 enjoyed the notoriety of being 
one of the wildest cow towns with the railhead where cattle which had been driven 
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over Chisholm Trail was loaded to the trains of Texas-Kansas Pacific Railroad. One 
of its sheriffs in its most “heroic” period was Wild Bill Hickock. 

- Abolitionism, the movement in the U. S. and Britain for abolition of slavery (the 
first society founded in Philadelphia, 1775). Abolitionists believed slavery contra¬ 
dicted the fundamental principles upon which the U. S. had been founded, that 
is the natural rights of people. One of the most active abolitionists was William 
L. Garrison disseminating his views in the paper 7 he Liberator since 1831. Women, 
such as the sisters Angelina and Sarah Grimke, were also prominent figures in the 
abolition movement. An extreme form of abolitionism was an armed insurrection 
attempt by John Brown (1859). 

- Abraham Lincoln (1936-39, Pulitzer), popular 6-volume biography of the 16 th presi¬ 
dent by Carl Sandburg (1878-1967), presenting the growth of a leader who, facing 
the crisis of the Civil War, set the model of democratic leadership and democratic 
responsibility. 

- Abraham Lincoln Birthplace, Hodgenville, Kentucky. 

- Abridgement, the practice of publishing a shortened (but not summarized) form of 
a literary work to make it more accessible to a wider audience, retaining the general 
sense and unity of the original; as a result some editions of complete texts add the 
term unabridged. 

- Absalom, Absalom!, William Faulkner’s novel (1936); Thomas Sutpen a Southern 
“poor white” in the fictional Yoknapatawpha county tries unsuccessfully, to create 
for himself and his family a perfect world. 

- Abstract Expressionism (AbEx) see: New York School- 

Abstract Expressionism - second generation included Elaine de Kooning, Grace Hartigan, 
Larry Rivers, Helen Frankenthaler, Joan Mitchell, Clyfford Still, Ellsworth Kelly, Frank 
Stella, and Robert Rauschenberg. 

- Abstract Imagists. A term applied to certain AbEx painters such as Newman, Rothko, 
and Still, whose works displayed largely flat areas of color and relatively imper¬ 
sonal brushwork, when compared with the more gestural painters, such as Kline and 
Pollock, with their vigorous handling of paint. 

- Abstract Impressionism. By this term Elaine de Kooning described paintings resem¬ 
bling certain late Impressionist pictures (especially of Monet) in their brushwork but 
with no representative content; first applied to Philip Guston’s works to distinguish 
them from the more exuberant type of AbEx known as Action Painting. 

- Abzug, Bella [b. Savitsky] (1920-1998) A jurist and legislator. When in the House 
(1970-76) she opposed the Vietnam War and was a pioneer of second-wave feminism 
through the co-founded National Women’s Political Caucus (NWPC). 

- Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, the organization founded (1927) to 
promote the artistic level of films. It is best-known for Academy Awards - popularly 
known as Oscars - the statuettes for achievement in motion pictures awarded cur¬ 
rently in the following categories: Best Actor in a Leading Role (1928), Best Actress 
in a Leading Role (1928), Best Cinematography (1928), Best Director (1928), Best Art 
Direction/Best Interior or Set Decoration (1928), Writing Adapted Screenplay (1928), 
Best Animated Short Film (1931), Best Film Editing (1934), Best Actor in a Supporting 



Role (1936), Best Actress in a Supporting Role (1936), Writing Original Screenplay 
(1940), Best Documentary Short (1941), Best Documentary Feature (1943), Best Cos¬ 
tume Design (1948), Best Foreign Language Film (1947), Best Sound Effect Editing 
(1963), Best Animated Feature (2001). 

- Acadia National Park in Maine; comprising among others, Mount Desert Island, Isle 
au Haut, Schoodic Point. 

- Acadia, former French (1604). colony in Canada ceded to Britain by terms of Treaty 
of Utrecht (1713); after the British expelled (1755) the French, their descendents - 
Cajuns (corrupt pronunciation of Acadians) - settled down in what is now the Ameri¬ 
can state of Louisiana. 

- Acconci, Vito (Hannibal) (1940-) Designer, landscape architect, performance and 
installation artist. Interested in the nature of an art gallery, he wanted to make his 
work in the art gallery, not for art gallery, especially since he identified his art with 
his body: in performance Trademarks, 1970, he produced bite prints on his naked body; 
in installation Seedbed, 1971, he was masturbating. Other works: Face of the Earth, 3, 
1988; Courtyard in the Wind, 1997-2000; Fligh Rise, 1980/2012). 

- Across the Wide Missouri, (1947 - Pulitzer).popular history of the settlement in the 
American West by Bernard Augustine de Voto. 

- Act of Toleration, The (aka An Act Concerning Religion, 1649) meant to end the 
conflict between Protestant and Catholic colonists for whom Maryland Colony had 
been established as a safe haven (with toleration guaranteed for those who believed 
in Jesus; for voting and holding public office, professing belief in the Trinity was 
required). With Protestant forces taking control of the colony (1654) a number of 
anti-Catholic statutes were enacted. 

- Action for Children’s Television (1967-1992) an advocacy group that fought for 
high-quality children’s television programming, founded in 1968 by Peggy Charren. 
ACT aimed to ensure quality and diversity in television programming for children 
and adolescents and to eliminate commercial abuses directed at children. Its activities 
culminated in the passage of the Children’s Television Act of 1990. 

- Action in the North Atlantic, film (1943); dir. Lloyd Bacon (Humphrey Bogart, 
Raymond Massey). A tribute to the US Merchant Marine’s contribution to the war 
effort during World War II visualizes the perils faced by the convoys taking lend-lease 
supplies to Europe. 

- Action Painting. The term (coined by the critic Harold Rosenberg) stressing the 
importance of the act of painting itself over the finished work, applied to a type of 
impulsive painting, practiced by certain AbEx artists (Jackson Pollock, Franz Kline, 
Willem de Kooning), in which the artist applies paint with broad gestural movements 
(sometimes by dribbling or splashing) with allegedly no preconceived idea of the 
ultimate appearance of the picture (although Pollock himself played down the role of 
chance), which thus supposedly became an event. 

The use of the term as a synonym for AbEx is misleading, as Action Painting repre¬ 
sents only one aspect of the movement. 

- Actors’ Equity Association, (AEA popularly known as Equity); a labor organization 
(1913) for live theatrical performers and stage managers. 
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- Actors’ Studio, Inc., The, a theatre workshop founded in 1947 in NYC by Cheryl 
Crawford, Elia Kazan, Robert Lewis for professional actors, directors and writers, 
where they could work together between jobs or during long runs to continue to 
develop their craft and to experiment with new forms of creative theatre work. Lee 
Strasberg became Artistic Director in 1951, and remained until his death (1982). They 
were inspired by ideas developed from years of discovery and experimentation by 
Konstantin Stanislavsky in Moscow Art Theatre aimed at formulating an approach 
to realistic acting. 

- Adams, Ansel (Aston) (1902-1984) Photographer. With photographers Dorothea 
Lange and Walker Evans, Adams committed himself to affecting social and political 
change through art, his first cause being the protection of wilderness areas, (includ¬ 
ing Yosemite), by which he also tried to atone for depletion of the redwood forests by 
lumber business industry of his grandfather and father. His pictures of the American 
West, which he used also to promote conservation of wilderness areas, brought him 
fame. His professional breakthrough ensued from the publication of his first portfolio, 
Parmelian Prints of the High Sierras (1927), which included his famous image “Mono¬ 
lith, the Pace of Half Dome.” His photograph of a scene of the moon rising above a 
village (1941), when re-interpreted and titled “Moonrise, Hernandez, New Mexico”, made 
into over a thousand unique prints, helped him to achieve financial stability. He spent 
time in New Mexico with artists including Alfred Stieglitz, Georgia O’Keeffe and Paul 
Strand and co-founded the f 64 group. His iconic black-and-white images helped to 
establish photography among the fine arts. World War II prevented the completion 
of the project commissioned by the National Park Service to create a photo mural for 
the Department of the Interior Building in Washington, DC, with its theme being to 
be nature as exemplified and protected in the U.S. National Parks. 226 photographs 
taken for this project, were taken at the Grand Canyon, Grand Teton, Kings Canyon, 
Mesa Verde, Rocky Mountain, Yellowstone, Yosemite, Carlsbad Caverns, Glacier, and 
Zion National Parks; Death Valley, Saguaro, and Canyon de Chelly National Monu¬ 
ments. Other pictures were taken at the Acoma Pueblo, NM; San Idelfonso, NM; Taos 
Pueblo, NM; Tuba City, AZ; Walpi, AZ, many of the latter locations showing Navajo, 
Hopi and Pueblo Indians, their homes and activities. 

- Adams, Henry Brooks (1838-1918) Author and educator. The great-grandson of 
President John Adams, the grandson of President John Quincy Adams. In his writ¬ 
ings’ he was one of the first to examine realistically politics in novels (Democracy: 
An American, 1880) and in History of the United States during the Administrations of 
Jejferson and Madison, (1889) in its time one of the best histories of early American 
period. Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres (1904) concerned medieval life and philosophy, 
which he also presented in his The Education of Henry Adams (1907), nominally an 
autobiography. 

- Adams, John (Coolidge) (1947-). Composer and conductor. Affiliated with the musi¬ 
cal language of minimalism, still his scores have proved accessible, aided by his choice 
of contemporary subject matter such as his opera Nixon in China (1987). His sources 
of inspiration were increasingly diversified: the electronics (Hoodoo Zephyr, 1992), 
cartoon music (Chamber Symphony, 1992), through the old-time American music 
(John’s Book of Alleged Dances, 1994). Perhaps his most difficult commission was his 
composition to honor the victims of the terrorist attack on the Twin Towers in NYC 
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of September 11, 2001. On the Transmigration of Souls, for adult and children’s choirs, 
orchestra, and taped sounds, earned him the Pulitzer Prize for music (2003). 

- Adams, John Quincy (1767-1848), 6 th US President (1825-1829) Democratic Republi¬ 
can, opponent of slavery. Held diplomatic posts in Holland, Prussia, Russia and Britain. 
As the Secretary of State in Monroe’s administration is credited with the formulation 
of the Monroe’s Doctrine. 

- Adams, Louisa Catherine (1775-1852) Wife of President John Quincy Adams. An 
accomplished writer, poet, and musician, with her skills as a hostess facilitated her 
husband’s work and contributed much to John Quincy’s career, Like her mother-in- 
law Abigail Adams, she decried the suppression of women. 

- Adams National Historic Site, in Quincy, Massachusetts; home of two US Presidents: 
John Adams and John Quincy Adams. 

- Adams, William Taylor (1822-1897) Author writing under the pen name of “Oliver 
Optic”, one of the most popular boys’ authors in the late nineteenth century. Within 
his oeuvre of over a hundred books his most popular series was “Blue and Gray” about 
the Civil War. Among the tales of the boys rising above adversity, there distinguished 
itself Honest Kit Dunstable (1911, published posthumously). 

- Addams, Jane (1860-1935) Social reformer and peacemaker. Best known for Hull 
House, a settlement house in a working class, immigrant neighborhood of Chicago 
(modeled after London Toynbee Hall), which offered child care, medical services, 
job training, and legal aid to the poor. She lobbied for social reforms, including child 
labor and worker safety laws; later she became active in the suffrage movement and 
international peace. She was the first American woman awarded the Nobel Peace Prize 
(jointly with Nicholas Murray Butler). 

- Adderley, “Cannonball” (Julian Edwin) (1928-1975), Jazz musician (alto sax, tenor 
sax, composer) with outstanding stage personality; he played with Miles Davis and 
John Coltrane. His nickname supposedly evolved from “Cannibal,” in recognition of 
his appetite. 

- Adding Machine, (1923), Elmer Rice’s expressionist drama (considered the best ex¬ 
ample of this current in America) about the fate of Mr. Zero, a dully conventional 
white-collar worker. Incorporated expressionist-inspired techniques to illustrate the 
individual as a cipher or cog in the modern industrial machine. In the strikingly absurd 
the central character, Mr. Zero, kills his boss, when he replaces him with an adding ma¬ 
chine. The play follows his trial, execution, and his after-life, where he fails to take up 
the emancipation he is offered, choosing instead to operate another adding machine. 

- Ade, George (1866-1944). Journalist, humorist, best known for newspaper 
sketches collected in Fables in Slang (1899); People You Knew (1903) and Hand-made 
Fables (1920) where he presented with sympathy people of the Midwestern scene. 

- Adler, Dankmar (1844-1900). German-born architect. In partnership with Louis 
Sullivan they designed roughly 180 buildings, one of the best known being Chicago 
Stock Exchange (1893-94) with its characteristic “Chicago Window”. 

- Adler, Larry (Lawrence) (1914-2001), possibly the world’s most famous harmonica 
player, Adler performed classical compositions (written for him by, inter aha, Ralph 
Vaughn Williams, Darius Milhaud, Joaquino Rodrigo), and pop material as well as 
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jazz. He appeared with Duke Ellington orchestra on the screen in Many Happy Return 
(1934). Persecuted in the McCarthy era he settled down (1949) in Britain, where he 
also composed film music, among others King&Country (1964). 

- Adler, Richard (1921-2012) composer, lyricist, Broadway producer; with Jerry Ross 
they blended within the same score various musical styles and rhythms creating im¬ 
aginative and witty music; musicals: The Pajama Game (1954), Damn Yankees (1955). 

- Adler & Sullivan. Architectural firm that contributed to the Chicago landscape with 
such projects as the multipurpose Auditorium Building (1889) combining a 4,500-seat 
opera house, a hotel, and office building with some retail. Among other 30 buildings 
that survived are Wainwright Building, St. Louis, Mo, (1891), and Guaranty Building 
(now Prudential Building), Buffalo, NY (1896). 

- Adobe [pron. e’doubi; Sp. adobar, ‘cover with plaster’], sun-baked brick (45x 13x20 
cm) of sand, straw and water; also the structure built of such brick; popular especially 
in the American Southwest. Thick (50 cm) walls produce coolness in summer, and 
keep warmth in winter. 

- Adventures in Good Music, one of the longest running (since 1959) classical music 
programs in radio broadcast history. 

- Aerobics, the term coined by Dr. Kenneth Cooper to describe any form of exercise 
(jogging, running, racquetball, squash, cycling, swimming, and vigorous walking) 
that elevated an individual’s heart rate above 130 beats per minute for a sustained 
period of time. 

- Aetatis Sue Master/Limner. The term used to denote the painter that flourished in 
the Albany area between 1715 and 1725 who inscribed the words Aetatis Sue with the 
sitter’s age, on each painting, now identified as Nehemiah Partridge (1683-C.1730). 
One of his strongest works is the full-length study of Colonel Pieter Schuyler, (c. 1715), 
hence the alternative term - Schuyler Limner. 

- Affirmative Action-a series of rules and regulations that evolved throughout the 
1960, 1970s, and 1980s in an attempt to counteract the effects of historical discrimina¬ 
tion (usually for admissions or hiring) against certain designated minority groups. 
It stipulates that some kind of positive initiative be taken to increase, maintain, or 
promote within the larger group, the proportion of certain group members, usually 
defined by race or gender. 

- African Queen, The, film (1951), dir. John Huston. The title is the name of a boat on 
which a missionary (Katherine Hepburn) and a failure (Humphrey Bogart - Oscar) 
fight the Germans on the Congo River during the First World War. 

- Afro (Afro haircut). In the 1960’s young men sported the long hair. Some black 
American also let their hair grow long (discontinuing the practice of straightening 
their hair with chemicals or cropping it close to their heads, to remove the racial 
stigma of kinky hair). Consequently, the look identified the wearer as someone who 
was black and proud of it. 

- “After the Ball”, popular song, 1892, (mus. and lyrics Charles K. Harris), America’s 
first great hit. Originally written for the minstrel show, it was popularized by the band 
of John Philip Souza at the World Columbian Exposition in Chicago (1893). Jerome 
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Kern inserted it (a common practice then) into his musical Show Boat in the scene 
taking place at the Exposition. 

- Agee, James (1909-1955). Writer. Journalist, novelist. His film reviews written for 
Time and The Nation helped turn film criticism into a literary genre. As a script writer 
he has to his credit American classics ( The Red Badge of Courage, 1951; The African 
Queen, 1951, Oscar nomination; The Night of the Hunter, 1955). He was best-known for 
the extended essay Let Us Now Praise the Famous Men (1941) written on assignment 
from Fortune (which eventually rejected it), a documentary work with photographer 
Walker Evans, an enduring piece of social history giving personal record of the lives of 
tenant farm families during the Great Depression. Semi-biographical novel, published 
posthumously (1957), A Death in the Family, copes with the shattering experience of 
his father’s death. 

- Ager, Milton, (1893-1979), Composer, best remembered for several hits of the 1920s, 
such as the one for the MGM musical Chasing Rainbows, which became the theme 
song of the New Deal, the song Democrats have used as their party’s song ever since, 
“Happy Days Are Here Again.” 

- Ahearn, John, (1951—) Sculptor. Gained recognition for his life-like colorful casts 
(made in cooperation with his colleague Rigoberto Torres) of black residents of the 
predominantly black and Latino neighborhood in South Bronx, with its urban ghetto 
problems of poverty and disorganization. Their works are mostly exposed as street 
art at Socrates Sculpture Park. Taking for their subjects the residents of this destitute 
area they are making lifecasts, create busts pieces, relief murals, and large-size full 
body pieces ( Juanita and Carlos, 2010; Darnell, 2012; We are A Family, 1981-2; Life 
on Dawson Street, 1982-3; Homage to the People of the Bronx: Double Dutch at Kelly 
Street, 1981-2). 

- Aiken, Conrad (Potter) (1889-1973) Poet, literary critic, a consultant in poetry to 
the Library of Congress (now US Poet Laureate) 1950-1952. His introspective poetry, 
reflecting an interest in psychoanalysis and the development of identity (trying to 
cope with his experience of tragic death of both parents at an early age) is pervaded 
with forms and sounds of music ( Selected Poems, Pulitzer 1930; Collected Poems, 1953, 
National Book Award). As editor of Emily Dickinson’s Selected Poems (1924) he estab¬ 
lished her posthumous literary reputation. 

- Ailey, Alvin (1931-1989) Dancer, choreographer. One of the leading figures in 20 th 
century modern dance, his influence exerted through his Alvin Ailey American Dance 
Theater (1958), a very popular, multi-racial modern dance ensemble that popularized 
modern dance around the world thanks to extensive world tours, which helped create 
his international reputation,. As a dancer he debuted on Broadway (1954) in a short¬ 
lived House of Flowers, then served as the lead dancer in musical Jamaica (1957). While 
in New York he had an opportunity to study dance with Martha Graham. In 1958 he 
debuted Blues Suite, a piece that drew from his southern roots. His most famous dance 
is Revelations (1960), a celebratory study of religious spirit, which explores the grief 
and joy in the soul, using African-American spirituals, song-sermons, gospel songs 
and holy blues. In 1974, Ailey used the music of Duke Ellington as the backdrop for 
Night Creature. 

- Ain’t Misbehavin’, Musical revue (1978-1604 perf.) named after the 1929 song by 
Thomas “Fats” Waller (with Harry Brooks and Andy Razaf), libr. Murray Horwith 
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and Richard Maltby, Jr., music by various composers and lyricists as arranged and 
orchestrated by Luther Henderson. A tribute to the black musicians of the 1920’s and 
30’s who were part of Harlem Renaissance. 

- “Air Force One”. The official (since 1962) air traffic control call sign of a USAir Force 
aircraft, specifically designed, built and used for the purpose of carrying the President 
of the United States. It is also a symbol of the presidency and its power. The aircraft 
carrying the Vice-President is referred to as “Air Force Two”. 

- Airport ( 1970), based on the novel by Arthur Hailey, oft-imitated drama about human 
attitudes in the face of danger. Dir. George Seaton; cast: Burt Lancaster, Dean Martin, 
Jean Seberg, Jacqueline Bisset, George Kennedy, Helen Hayes (Oscar), Van Heflin. 

- Akron, Ohio, pop. 198 100 (2013) founded. 1825 at the summit of the developing 
Ohio and Erie Canal. Since 1870 “Rubber Capital of the World” due to the location 
of the major tire companies Goodyear, Firestone, Goodrich. Education: University of 
Akron; Kent State University. Culture: Blossom Music Center (the summer home of 
the Cleveland Orchestra), Akron Symphony Orchestra, Akron Civic Theater. Tourist 
attractions: John Brown House. 

- Akst, Harry, (1894-1963), Composer, best remembered for his pop and jazz stand¬ 
ards: “Dinah”, “Am I Blue?”, “Baby Face.” 

- Alabama, 22 nd state (1819); name: some sources say the name comes from the Creek 
language meaning “tribal town”; other sources give Choctaw “thicket clearers”; capital: 
Montgomery; flower: Camellia; tree: Southern Longleaf Pine; Bird: Yellowhammer 
Woodpecker; song:, Alabama”; nickname: The Heart of Dixie; motto: Audemus jura 
nostra defendere/ We Dare Defend Our Rights; attractions: George C. Marshall Space 
Flight Center. 

- Alamo, The. 1. An old Spanish mission turned fortress. In 1835 symbol of resist¬ 
ance of American colonists who demanded separate statehood within the Mexican 
Republic. It was militarily insignificant, yet its siege by Mexican Dictator Santa Anna, 
ended by killing all its defenders, gave a rallying cry to the Texans led by Sam Houston 
in their victorious battle of San Jacinto. 2. Alamo, The, Film, 1960. Dir John Wayne. 
A flag-waving and patriotic but inaccurate representation of the conflict. Cast: John 
Wayne, Richard Widmark. 

- Alamo City, a nickname of San Antonio, Texas. 

- Alamogordo, New Mexico, pop. 31 500 (2014) On July 16, 1945 the first detonation 
of a nuclear weapon was conducted in the White Sands Proving Ground. 

- Alaska, 49 th state (1959); name is the Russian version of the Aleutian Word Alakshak 

- ‘peninsula’ or ‘great land’; capital - Jumeau; Flower: Alpine Forget-me-not; Tree: 
Sitka Spruce; Bird: Willow Ptarmigan; song: “Alaska Flag”; nickname: The Last Fron¬ 
tier; motto: North to the Future; Attractions: McKinley National Park; Niendenhalia 
Glacier; relics of Russian settlements in Ketchikan and Sitka. 

- Albers, Joseph (1898-1976) German-born painter, engraver, designer, writer, and 
teacher who created in the non-objective geometric tradition. He was one of the first 
of the Bauhaus teachers to move to the US and one of the most active in propagating 
its ideas. From 1933 to 1949 he taught at Black Mountain College; from 1950 to 1959 
he was head of the department of design at Yale University. From 1949 until his death 
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he worked on a long series of paintings, which brought him fame, called Homage to 
the Square (Homage to the Square: Temprano, 1957; Homage to the Square: Ten-works; 
Tenuous, Equivocal, 1960) abstract pictures painted in flat, usually fairly subdued 
colors. The reason he favored the square so much was his belief that of all geo¬ 
metrically regular shapes it best distanced a work of art from nature, emphasizing its 
man-made quality. He published the result of his research in this area in Interaction 
of Color (1963), his most important publication. Albers’ insistence on mathematical 
structure and precise color relationships have had a wide influence on abstract art 
(including “Op Art”) in the 1960’s. Other paintings: Ten Variants, Variant vii, Variant 
lx (1966), I-sLxxB (1970). 

- Albright, Ivan Le Lorraine (1897-1983) Painter. Called by some magic realist, he 
is one of the most unusual of modern American painters. He paints the ordinary 
with a microscopic attention to detail; however, it is wrapped with an aura of decay 
and horror. During the World War I he served in France as a medical illustrator in 
an army hospital, making drawings and watercolors of wounds, which required 
meticulous detail and clinical precision. This anticipated his later paintings, which 
show a morbid obsession with death and corruption: decrepit, decaying objects, 
and lurid lighting are typical of his work. Often it evokes a feeling of melancholy 
for a beauty that is past: Into the World There Came a Soul Called Ida’ (1929-30) in 
which a bulbous old woman looks at her reflection in a mirror ) or for the chances of 
loving people that are gone That Which I Should Have Done I Did Not Do’ (The Door) 
(1941), the entire canvas being filled by a funeral wreath hanging on a doorway. The 
long titles of his works manifest deep moral sensitivity: Poor Room There Is No Time, 
No End, No Today, Only the Forever, and Forever and Forever Without End (1942), Fleet¬ 
ing Time, Thou Hast Left Me Old (1945), Pray for These Little Ones (Perforce They Live 
Together (1973-74). Starting with Self Portrait in Georgia, (1967 ) (combining different 
styles of painting within a single work) Albright had produced seven self-portraits 
in various media several months after his seventieth birthday. The idea of pursuing 
a relentless investigation of his aging face, of seeing in himself the evidence of aging 
(expression of personally experiencing his lifelong fascination with the mutability 
and decay of matter) may have occurred to him when he painted the successive 
portraits (documenting the stages of corruption that the portrait of Dorian takes 
on itself, sparing the beautiful face of the young man) for the film of Oscar Wilde’s 
novel The Picture of Dorian Gray) 1943-44). His twin brother Malvin (Zsissly) painted 
the portrait of young Dorian. His achievement had been eclipsed by AbEx, Pop Art, 
and Minimalism. 

- Albright, Madeleine Korbel [b. Maria Jana Korbelova] (1937-) A Czech-born im¬ 
migrant, she advanced to become the second woman to serve as the US ambassador 
to the United Nations, and then in 1996 she became the first woman to serve as the 
US Secretary of State. 

- Albright, Malvin Marr (Zsissly) (1897-1983), Sculptor, painter. He took the profes¬ 
sional name of Zsissly to avoid confusion with his twin brother Ivan Le Lorraine. 
He began as a painter but later was better known for his sculptures. Male Nude 
(1928), Incoming Tide, Maine, (1939), Summer in Maine (1949), to return to painting: 
(Warrenville, II, Cemetery, 1934; Victoria, 1947; The Trail of Time Is Dust, 1955-62). He 
also did the portrait of the young and beautiful Dorian for the film of Oscar Wilde’s 
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novel The Picture of Dorian Gray (1943-44). His brother Ivan painted the successive 
stages of corruption. 

- Albuquerque [pron. elbo’kerki], New Mexico, pop. 556 000 (2013). Founded by the 
Spanish (1706) on the Chihuahua Trail. Named for Prince of Albuquerque, Viceroy of 
New Spain. Education: University of New Mexico, University of Albuquerque. Culture: 
The Albuquerque Symphony Orchestra, Albuquerque Theatre Guild. Tourist Attrac¬ 
tions: Sandia Peak Tramway. 

- Alcatraz [Sp. Lalsla de los Alcatraces, 'The Isle of Pelicans’]. An island in San Francis¬ 
co Bay. Since 1848 a fort; in the years 1934-1963 a federal penitentiary, now a museum. 

- Aldrich, Robert (1918-1983) Film director. In his output -the shattering of illusions 
being its central motif - he offered critiques of American ideology and of Hollywood 
genres: the women’s melodrama ( Autumn Leaves, 1956), the war movie ( Attack !, 1957), 
western (the revisionist Ulzana’s Raid, 1972, confronting the horrors ofVietnam), the 
roman policier (The Choirboys, 1977). Through his works runs a streak of black comedy 
(Whatever Happened To Baby Jane, 1962; The Dirty Dozen, 1967; Too Late the Hero, 1969). 

- Aldridge, Ira Frederick (c. 1807-1867) African-American actor. Influenced by Edmund 
Kean, he became a renowned interpreter on the European stage of Shakespearean 
tragedy (especially Othello, although he was known also to portray white characters). 
A son of a manumitted slave, he spoke against slavery, contributing financially to 
abolitionist causes and incorporating songs of freedom into his performances. He 
died in Russia during a very successful tour. 

- Aldrin, Buzz (Edwin Eugene), Jr. (1930-) Astronaut. One of the first people to walk 
on the moon (second only to the flight commander Neil Armstrong) during the Apollo 
11 mission (1969). 

- Aler, John (1949-) Tenor; one of the most acclaimed lyric tenors on the international 
stage, a singer of poise and elegance. Roles inch Ferrando, Don Ottavio, Tamino, Ory, 
Nemorino. 

- Alexander, John (1923-1990). Tenor. A highly versatile singer: while most of his 
career was spent in lyric roles from the Italian and French repertory (Alfredo La 
Traviata; Edgardo Lucia di Lammermoor Hoffman Les contes d’Hoffmann; Lieutenant 
Pinkerton Madama Butterfly, Rodolfo La boheme, the title roles in Don Carlos and in 
Faust) he would also take the lighter Heldentenor roles of Richard Wagner ( Lohengrin). 

- Alexander, Roberta (1949-) Soprano. First major role Patina (The Magic Flute); others: 
(Don Giovanni ); Mimi (La boheme); Also admired for her strongly projected portrayals 
of Gershwin’s Bess, and Barber’s Cleopatra. As a black singer she still encountered 
prejudice, as when she was advised e.g. in 1996 not to do the Marschallin in Strauss’ 
Der Rosenkavalier because it was for “white” singers. 

- “Alexander’s Ragtime Band”, Song (1911). Irving Berlin’s composition is not a rag¬ 
time, but takes motifs from a bugle call and a phrase from Stephen Forster’s “Swanee 
River”. 

- Alger, Horatio, Jr. (1832-1899) Popular writer. He had his first great success with 
Ragged Dick (1868), the iconic story of an enterprising bootblack who is rising to re¬ 
spectability, his hard work helped by his native good sense and honesty, taking advan¬ 
tage of a series of lucky incidents. Repeating the same formula, his Ragged Dick Series 
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was followed by Luck and Pluck (from 1869) and Tattered Tom (from 1871). Considered 
an apologist for the American Dream of Success, he was actually nostalgic about the 
earlier, preindustrial America when going “From Rags to Riches” seemed possible for 
those with virtue and industry. Loved by the teens, the books were frowned upon by 
the conservative establishment because they also implied the author’s revulsion at 
the hypocrisy of the Robber Barons. 

- Algonquin Flotel, on W. 44 th Street in NYC. (1902 - arch. Goldwin Starrett). From the 
very beginning it was at the center of NYC’s literary and theatrical life (with clients 
such as the Barrymores, William Faulkner, Gertrude Stein), and especially known for 
the members of the Round Table (among others Marc Connelly, George S. Kaufman, 
Dorothy Parker, Harold Ross, Robert E. Sherwood, Alexander Woollcott), who lunched 
there since 1919. 

- Algren, Nelson [b. Nelson Ahlgren Abraham] (1909-1981), Writer of novels in the 
naturalistic tradition, making use of experiences of his early life in a working-class, 
ethnic neighborhood on the South Side of Chicago. He depicted characters who strug¬ 
gle with obstacles in their troubled environment. As a result of altercation with the 
law in his youth, he identified with outsiders and failures who later populated his 
fictional world. His first novel Somebody in Boots, (1935) has survival as its main 
motif, and reveals Algren’s disillusionment with the American dream. He later used 
the experiences of his military service during World War II, making a drug-addicted 
veteran the hero of his best-known work, the novel The Man with the Golden Arm (see). 

- Ah, Muhammad [b. Cassius Marcellus Clay], (1942-). Athlete. He won a gold medal 
for boxing at the 1960 Olympic Games In 1964, just as he won the heavyweight 
championship, he announced his conversion to the Nation of Islam, and of his name- 
change. At first he was classified as unfit for military duty (as he failed an army 
intelligence test), but in 1966, after being reclassified, he appealed for deferment as 
conscientious objector, which was rejected. In 1967 Ali announced that he would not 
go to war against the Vietnamese, saying “I ain’t got no quarrel with those Vietcong 
anyway, “They never called me nigger”. The World Boxing Association stripped him 
of his title. Convicted of draft evasion, he was sentenced to five years in prison and 
fined $10, 000. The conviction which the US Supreme Court overturned in 1970. Back 
in the ring, he twice regained and lost championship. In 1996 he lit the torch at the 
summer Olympic Games in Atlanta. 

- All-American Soap-Box Derby. Held since 1934 on Derby Downs in Akron, OH, a 
racing program for youth (7-20) who build by themselves a car driven only by gravity. 

- All My Sons (1947-Critics’, Tony-328 perf.).In this Ibsenesque thesis drama, Arthur 
Miller’s first success, the playwright explored in depth the greed in profiteering in 
wartime. Joe Keller’s manufacture and sale to the air force of defective airplane cyl¬ 
inders led to the deaths of twenty-one flyers. In his final line he accepts that they 
were all his sons. 

- “All Quiet Along the Potomac Tonight”, the Civil War’s most popular early song, 
originated as the poem “The Picket Guard” by Ethelinda Eliot Beers, the Massachusetts 
resident, troubled by the failure of official military communiques to report the deaths 
of isolated sentries. Set to music by John Hill Hewitt, the new composition soon be¬ 
came a favorite on both sides of the front, as the fate of a lone picket thinking about 
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his wife and children only moments before being shot had great appeal to enlisted 
men in both armies. 

-All Quiet on the Western Front, film (1930, Oscar); dir. Lewis Milestone (Oscar), based 
on a German pacifist novel (by Erich Maria Remarque) stressing the universal destruc¬ 
tion and tragedy of war, exemplified by a German volunteer (Lew Ayres). 

- All Saints’ Day, (also known as All Hallows, Hallowmas, Day of All Saints, Solem¬ 
nity of All Saints, or Feast of All Saints) a solemnity celebrated on 1 November by the 
Roman Catholic Church and various Protestant denominations, in honor of all the 
saints who have attained the beatific vision in Heaven. All Souls’ Day, celebrated on 
2 November, commemorates the faithful departed. 1 November is an official holiday 
in Louisiana. 

- All the King’s Men. 1. Novel (1947 -Pulitzer) by Robert Penn Warren. A roman a 
clef, presenting the rise of populist politician (loosely based on Huey Long), from 
backwoods poverty to political demagoguery. 2. Stage adaptation (1948), led to the 
3.film (1949, Oscar), dir. Robert Rossen, starring Broderick Crawford (Oscar), Mercedes 
McCambridge (Oscar). 4. Film, 2006, dir. Steven Zaillian, starring Sean Penn, Jude Law. 

- “All the News That’s Fit to Print,” the motto of the daily The New York Times. 

- Allegheny Portage Railroad National Historic Site. The first (1834) railroad to circum¬ 
vent the Allegheny Mountains, it was the finishing line of the Pennsylvania Mainline 
Canal (originally it was the canal that was to be built, following the success of the Erie 
Canal) providing direct route between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. As the Allegheny 
Mountains were a major obstacle, it was decided to construct a railroad system of 
ten inclined planes - 5 ascending and 5 descending, with stationary engines pulling 
the ropes to pull the railroad cars up the mountain, locomotives being used on the 
more level areas. 

- Allegro, Musical (1947-315 perf.), libr. and lyr. Oscar Hammerstein II, mus. Richard 
Rodgers, dir. and chor. Agnes De Mille. A biographical account of a fictional doctor’s 
existence meant as an allegory of modern life (“One Foot, Other Foot”), raising the 
questions of the integrity a doctor has to sustain against temptations of an easy prac¬ 
tice of affluent hypochondriacs, or caught up in the politics of a large hospital. The plot 
was structured around the life of this American Everyman (John Battles). As this was 
the first Rodgers and Hammerstein musical stemming from a script not based on an 
earlier play, some believed it a trail-blazer in the melding of music to a serious drama, 
as music and dance were so closely sewn into the fabric of Hammerstein’s libretto. To 
grasp the show’s core as a legend it was presented in a minimalist style, the action 
being accompanied by the narrative and comments of singing and speaking chorus 
resembling Greek tragedy. Songs: “A Fellow Needs a Girl”, "The Gentleman Is a Dope”. 

- Allen, Ethan (1738-1789) Revolutionary hero who with his Green Mountain Boys 
(of Vermont) captured Fort Ticonderoga (1775), scoring one of the first successes of 
the Revolutionary War. 

- Allen, Henry “Red” (Henry James Jr.) (1908-1967) Jazz musician: trumpet, vocals, 
band leader of early swing era, appreciated for his long, flowing melodic lines. 

- Allen, Woody [b. Allen Stewart Konigsberg] (1935-) Director, screenwriter, actor, 
comedian. Oscars as Best Director (Annie Hall) and for Screenplay) Annie Hall; Han¬ 
nah and her Sister). 
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- Allentown, Pennsylvania, pop. 118 141 (2013); founded 1762, Settled by the Penn¬ 
sylvania Dutch. During the Revolutionary War Liberty Bell was concealed there from 
the British (museum Liberty Bell Shrine). 

- Alligator Alley, a nickname of Tamiami Trail (federal route nr41) linking Tampa and 
Miami in Florida, passing in part through Everglades - natural habitat of alligators. 

- Alligator State, The, a nickname of Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas. 

- Allston, Washington (1779-1843). Painter. The first American Romantic painter of 
the 19 th c. chiefly important in American painting for his efforts to paint romantic, 
subjective pictures. Allston’s native interest in the Gothic had been enhanced in Eu¬ 
rope by Salvator Rosa, Claude Lorrain and Fuseli. His ambition was to paint historical 
paintings, which he did in the academic manner, focusing on biblical subjects ( The 
Dead Man Revived in the Tomb by Touching the Bones of the Prophet Elisha, 1811-1813; 
Belshazzar’s Feast, 1817-1843; Saul and the Witch ofEndor, 1820). More successful were 
his dramatic landscapes and seascapes, which evoke the feeling of horror ( Landscape 
with a Lake, 1804; Storm Rising at Sea, 1804; Moonlight Landscape, 1819). He made 
forays into all types of paintings: portraits (William Ellery Channing (1809-14); Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, 1814), poetry (The Flight ofFlorimell, 1819, from Spenser’s poem Faerie 
Queene), literature (the paintings of scenes of Shakespeare’s plays: Valstajf Enlisting His 
Ragged Regiment at Justice Shallow’s (c.1806-08); from Merchant of Venice: The Open¬ 
ing of the Casket, 1807; from Midsummer Night’s Dream - Hermia and Helena (before 
1818). His brief foray into genre (The Poor Author and the Rich Bookseller, 1811) is also 
successful. Allston’s paintings depend for their success not on subject but on qualities 
of light, color and atmosphere. (The Spanish Girl in Reverie, 1831). 

- “Aloha Oe” ['Farewell to Thee!’], song (1878) with melody and lyrics by Liliuokalani 
(1837-1917), the last reigning monarch of Hawaiian Islands. 

- Aloha State, The, the official nickname of Hawaii. 

- Alpert, “Herb” (Herbert) (1935-) Trumpeter. With Lou Adler Alpert wrote pop hits: 
“Wonderful World”, “ Only Sixteen”. With his Tijuana Brass Band he popularized his 
jazz, rock, and Latin (“Mariachi”) influenced style of music (dubbed “Ameriaci”), its 
greatest hit being “Spanish Flea”. He also recorded his voice with Burt Bacharach’s 
“This Guy’s in Love with You” (1968). 

- Altmeyer, Jeannine (1948-). Soprano. Debut 1971 (Heavenly Voice, Don Carlos). 
Valued for her committed performances as Briinnhilde, Salome, and Leonore. Her list 
of Wagner heroines came to include Eva, Elisabeth, and Elsa, in addition to Wotan’s 
daughter and Isolde. 

- Amadeus 1. Drama of Peter Shaffer (1979/1980 Broadway - 1,181 perf. - 5 Tony 
awards: Best play; Director: Peter Hall; Actor - Ian McKellen; Lighting; Scenic design). 
2. Film (1984, Oscar), dir. Milos Forman (Oscar); screenplay adaptation: Peter Shaffer, 
(Oscar). Also Oscars for Art Direction, Costume Design, Makeup, Sound Mixing. The 
dying composer Antonio Salieri (F. Murray Abraham, Oscar) remembers the story of 
his rivalry with Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart (Tom Hulce), whom he supposedly had 
poisoned out of envy. 

- Amarillo, Texas, pop. 169 000. (2013). Founded (1887) as camp for railroad builders, 
named for yellow [Sp. Amarillo] soil. Culture: orchestra Amarillo Symphony, Amarillo 
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Little Theatre, Amarillo Museum of Art. Other attractions: Alibantes National Monu¬ 
ment. 

- “America”, ['My Country, T’is of Thee] patriotic song with lyrics written in 1831 by 
reverend Samuel France Smith (1808-1895). The tune was selected from a collection of 
German music. Smith combined his lyrics with an old German tune, not realizing that 
the melody was already known as “God Save the King,” the British national anthem. 

- “America, the Beautiful”, patriotic song (1893) with words by Katharine Lee Bates, 
and melody by Samuel Ward. 

- America First/America First Committee. A group, with Charles Lindbergh its most 
prominent member, organized to keep the US out of the war. Dissolved after the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor (1941). 

- “America for Americans”, slogan of the American Party, better known as Know 
Nothing Party. 

- Americas Cup, a trophy named for America, a winning, radical looking, schooner. 
Since 1851 until 1983 it was held by Americans. 

- America’s Dairyland, a nickname of Wisconsin. 

- America’s Ice Box, a nickname of Alaska. 

- America’s Most Historic City, a nickname claimed by Charleston, South Carolina 
and Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

- America’s Oldest City, a nickname of St. Augustine, Florida, founded (1565) by the 
Spaniards. 

- American Abstract Artists (AAA). An association of abstract painters and sculptors 
founded in NYC in 1936, with the first president Balcomb Greene. The purpose of the 
organization was promotion of members’ work, and in general fostering public under¬ 
standing of abstract art. Among its early members it had Josef Albers, Ilya Bolotowsky, 
Willem de Kooning, Jackson Pollock, and David Smith. 

- American Art-Union. (1839) Created to eliminate excessive profits of art dealers, the 
Union sold lottery tickets throughout the US, the profits designed to buy paintings to 
be awarded as prizes to holders of winning tickets. Artists were allowed to exhibit their 
paintings for sale to the union at the NY gallery, which was encouraging American 
artists to submit their works, (especially in landscape, figure painting, and genre), but 
also stimulating the desire among Americans to own paintings. The painters whose 
careers were thus helped were: George Caleb Bingham, Thomas Hicks, George Inness, 
Eastman Johnson, William Sydney Mount, and Thomas Caton Woodville. Every year, 
the Union distributed an engraving or statuette based on a work by an American 
master to its membership of subscribers, original works being awarded to lottery 
winners. The Union also began publishing the first art journal in the US, the Bulletin 
of the American Art-Union (1848). 

- American Buffalo, drama (1977 Critics’ - 135 perf.) by David Mamet. The rare coin 
with buffalo-head of the title is symbolic of a get-rich-quick scheme of the three 
characters. 
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- American Cheese, a type of pasteurized processed cheese made of a blend of cow’s 
milk, milk fats, with other fats and solids and whey protein concentrates. Nowadays 
used mostly in cooking. 

- American Cookery, ('1796), by Amelia Simmons - the first cookbook written by an 
American author. 

- American Exceptionalism. The belief that the US is essentially exceptional, dissimilar 
from other nations, and even too unique to be compared with them. The creator of 
the phrase is believed to be the French aristocrat Alexis de Tocqueville who visited 
America in the 1830s. inspecting the penitentiary system in the US. However, some 
version of the idea germinating behind it may be traced to John Winthrop’s sermon 
of 1630 in Massachusetts Bay Colony, when he spoke of ideal America as a city upon a 
hill. Also the act of founding of a new nation in the 18 th century, with its continuation 
in the westward expansion in the 19 th c. which was interpreted as the mission to 
fulfill the country’s “manifest destiny”, also in anticipation of the 20 th c. labeled as 
American Century, implied the existence of a permanent belief, that the US is to be 
understood differently. 

- American Film Institute, (AFI) Est. 1967 Washington, DC; Since 1981 in Los Angeles. 
A non-profit educational and cultural film organization that educates filmmakers and 
honors the heritage of the motion picture arts. 

- American Folklore Society, an association of folklorists, founded in 1888 in Cam¬ 
bridge, Massachusetts by a group including Mark Twain and US President Rutherford 
B. Hayes. It is focused on researching the folklore of Americans: Native, Black, Rural 
and Urban. The Society publishes the quarterly Journal of American Folklore. 

- American Gothic. Painting (1930) of Grant Wood. At present one of the most familiar 
images in American art, originally its depiction of a farming couple (Wood’ sister and 
dentist were the models) in front of a farmhouse with a pointed Carpenter-Gothic- 
style window, aroused violent controversy because many people regarded it as an 
insulting caricature of plain country folk. 

- American Historical Association. The oldest (1884) scholarly organization of histo¬ 
rians and teachers of history in the US, it promotes historical studies. It publishes The 
American Historical Review. 

- American Historical Review. Professional magazine (1895) funded since 1898 by the 
American Historical Association, publishes essays, reviews, makes notes on research 
developments in various aspects of American history by the best American historians. 

- American in Paris, An, (1928) a symphonic tone poem with elements of blues by 
George Gershwin, inspired by his visit to France; also film (An American in Paris, 1951, 
Oscar), dir. Vincente Minnelli, starring Gene Kelly and Leslie Caron. 

-American Legion (1919). An organization of war-time veterans advocating patriot¬ 
ism, promoting strong national security. 

- American Mercury, The, iconoclastic literary magazine founded and edited by H. L. 
Mencken (1924), and George Jean Nathan, critical of the values of the American mid¬ 
dle class. 

- American Nazi Party. Founded by George Lincoln Rockwell (1958) it was anti-Semit¬ 
ic, antigay, anti-Black, and anti-Catholic; it also protested the civil rights movement, 
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sometimes jointly with the Ku Klux Klan. By the time of Rockwell’s death (assas¬ 
sinated in 1967), it was in a state of decline. 

- American Notes, (1842), travel sketches by British writer Charles Dickens. Antici¬ 
pating to see an American Zion following a noble course as a result of the world’s 
great republican experiment, Dickens was devastated by the realities of the American 
lifestyle. 

- American Quarterly, a scholarly journal (1949). Representing broadly humanistic 
understanding of American culture, it encourages cross-disciplinary work. It is the 
official publication of the American Studies Association. 

- American Revolution. l.The process of political upheaval that took place between 
1765 and 1783 when 13 colonies won the political independence. 2. used as a synonym 
for American Revolutionary War, (which, however, is a different concept), and covers 
the period between 1775 andl783. 3. The name The War of American Independence 
(although also treated commonly as a synonym with the former two names) may be 
applied legitimately only to the period beginning with the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence, proclaimed on July 4, 1776. 

- American Scene Painting. The term, first used in the context of the visual arts in the 
early 1920s, does not signify an organized movement, but rather a general tendency in 
the period between the two world wars for American artists motivated by the desire 
of a patriotic repudiation of European, specifically French, influence, to move away 
from abstraction and the avant-garde. Thus it embraced the work of an assortment of 
painters who in the 1920s and 1930s represented various aspects of American life and 
landscape in a naturalistic, descriptive style, the best-known exponents of American 
Scene Painting being Edward Hopper and Charles Burchfield. The term also embraces 
the Regionalists: Thomas Hart Benton, John Steuart Curry, Grant Wood, Joseph Stella. 
The term itself is traced to a book The American Scene (1907), by the novelist Henry 
James, who in 1904 - after staying abroad for over 20 years - made a tour of the US. 

- “American Scholar, The”, a lecture Ralph Waldo Emerson delivered (1837), for Phi 
Beta Kappa Society, considered the intellectual Declaration of Independence. 

- American Songbag, The, (1927), Carl Sandburg’s collection of folk songs (which he 
often performed himself), followed by The New American Songbag (1950). 

- “American Speech, a Quarterly of Linguistic Usage”, published on behalf of American 
Dialect Society (1925), concerned with the English language in the western Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

- American Sunday School Union. The organization founded by evangelical Prot¬ 
estants (1817) in communities without public schools. Unpaid, volunteer teachers 
taught reading, morality, and religion. In 1974 its name was changed to the American 
Missionary Fellowship. 

- American Woman Suffrage Association (AWSA) founded in 1869 grouped mostly 
moderate feminists disapproving of the more radical National Woman Suffrage Asso¬ 
ciation (NWSA), led by Susan B. Anthony and Elizabeth Cady Stanton, concentrating 
rather its efforts at the state level. Finally, (1890) both organizations merged to form 
the National American Woman Suffrage Association (NAWSA). 
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- Amish. Protestant religious group persecuted in Europe, their name pointing to 
the roots in the teaching of the Swiss bishop Jacob Ammann. In America since the 
18thc. their largest concentration in the Ohio counties Lancaster and Holmes. Their 
life focuses on agrarian lifestyle, an emphasis on family and community and pietist 
devotion. They have the reputation of opposing the progress, but actually they ap¬ 
praise any new technology in the process of rational debate before making decision 
about incorporating it into their lives realizing that changes may be for the better but 
also for worse. They are conservative in their way of dressing, men do not shave and 
wear black hats with wide brims. 

- Ammann, Othmar H(ermann), (1879-1965) Swiss-born and educated American 
civil engineer and designer, ushering in a new era of bridge design. The outstanding 
characteristic of Ammann’s design are simplicity, combining graceful symmetry and 
harmonious proportions with function and strength. He collaborated on some of the 
best-known American bridges, including the George Washington Bridge (1925) and 
the Verrazano Narrows(1964). He also sat on the Board of Engineers in charge of San 
Francisco’s Golden Gate Bridge (1937). 

- Anchorage, Alaska, pop. 300 000 (2011). Founded (1914) as a railroad-construction 
port for Alaska Railroad. The Great Alaska Earthquake of 1964. Education: University 
of Alaska; Alaska Methodist University; Culture: Festival of Music, Alaska Native 
Heritage Center. 

- “Anchors Aweigh” Song, the official song of the US Navy. Originally (1906) created 
(Alfred H. Miles, lyr. and Charles A. Zimmerman, mus.) for the Army-Navy football 
game. With new lyrics (Royall Lovell, 1926) it became a recognized service anthem, 
just like those of other services: “The Marines’ Hymn”,’’The Army Air Corps Song”, 
and “The Caissons Go Rolling Along.” 

- Anderson, “Laurie” (Laura Philips) (1947-) Experimental performance artist, poet, 
and musician. Her first performance piece, Automotive, 1972, was an outdoor concert 
for car horns; her major work is United States, a four-parts, eight-hour event of song, 
narrative and dance, first performed complete in 1983 over two nights. 

- Anderson, Leroy (1908-1975) Composer and conductor. He is best known for his, 
as he said, concert music with a pop quality (“Serenata,” “Sleigh Ride,” “Forgotten 
Dreams” and “Blue Tango”- whose recording in late 1951 sold over two million cop¬ 
ies). His forte were unusual instrumentals featuring sound effects: “The Syncopated 
Clock, “ “Trumpeter’s Lullaby” “The Typewriter”. His only Broadway score, Goldilocks, 
was produced in 1958. 

- Anderson, Marian (1897-1993). Black opera singer of powerful contralto. Most of 
career as a concert artist, especially black spirituals (debut Carnegie Hall 1929); op¬ 
eratic debut as first Black singer at New York Met, 1955 (Ulrica). In 1939 she became 
a voice in the civil rights movement when - as African American - she was refused 
the use of the Constitution Hall in Washington, DC for a concert by the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. When the matter came to the attention of Eleanor Roosevelt 
First Lady invited Anderson to perform at the Lincoln Memorial. In 1958 she was ap¬ 
pointed the US ambassador at the United Nations. 

- Anderson, Maxwell (1888-1959), playwright. He scored a hit by co-writing with 
Lawrence Stallings the pacifist WWI comedy-drama What Price Glory in 1924 (filmed 
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1926). Later he wrote blank-verse historical plays, (Elizabeth the Queen, 1930; Mary 
of Scotland, 1933), political satire (Both Your Houses, 1933 - Pulitzer), contemporary 
verse tragedy (Winterset, 1935 - Critics’ Circle), based on the Sacco & Vanzetti trial. 
Moreover libretti and lyrics for musicals (KnickerbockerHoliday, 1938; Lost in the Stars, 
1948, which examined racial tensions in South Africa). 

- Anderson Platoon, The, Documentary film, 1966, dir. Pierre Schoendorffer (1967 Oscar 
for documentary). Shot in Vietnam in black-and-white, is one of the better documen¬ 
taries of this war. Schoendorffer, a French veteran, had already to his credit a feature 
film La 317e section (1965) about the French war in Indo-China. 

- Anderson, Sherwood (1876-1941) Writer. Fie volunteered for the US Army and 
served in the Spanish-American War. His reputation as a writer was made with the 
publication of Winesburg, Ohio (1918), realistic stories about individuals living in a 
smalltown, inspired by Edgar Lee Masters; Spoon River Anthology). There followed 
other realistic novels (Poor White, 1920; Many Marriages, 1923) and collections of 
short stories The Triumph of the Egg, 1921), but none of them repeated the success 
of Winesburg. In his fiction works Anderson depicted the demoralizing effect of an 
industrialized society upon Americans. His social essays were collected and published 
under the title Puzzled America (1935). 

- Andersonville National Historic Site, Georgia. During the Civil War the largest 
prison camp in which the Confederacy held the Union prisoners, of whom 12,000 died 
of lack of food, drugs, doctors, and proper sanitation. Since 1998 a National Prisoner 
of War Museum, honoring the American POW’s from the US wars. 

- Andersonville (1955-Pulitzer) 1. Novel by MacKinley Kantor about the infamous Con¬ 
federate prisoner of war camp (Andersonville, Georgia). 2. A film, made-for-television, 
(1995, dir John Frankenheimer) based loosely on the novel, it is true to life, character¬ 
ized by close historical research and realistic cinematography. 

- Andre, Carl (1935-). Sculptor. One of the best-known exponents of Minimal art. He 
produces his sculptures (Sum Roma, 1997) by setting identical mass-produced com¬ 
mercial units (bricks, cement blocks, metalplates) in simple geometrical arrangements, 
in mostly horizontal configurations, without binding them together (to dismantle 
them when not on display). Still, he also employed three-dimensional natural products 
(logs, bales of hay); also ‘scatter pieces’ consisting of randomly spilled bits of plastic, 
earning the classification as ‘Lost Sculptures’. The audiences, when, encouraged to 
walk on them, are invited to reconsider a radical difference in sculpture’s relationship 
with the body. (Pyramid, 1959; Equivalent VIII, 1966; Venus Forge, 1980; Phalanx, 1981). 

- Andre, John (1751-1780). A major of the British Army during the American Revo¬ 
lutionary War. He was captured, out of uniform, after returning from his mission of 
meeting with the American General Benedict Arnold, who had been plotting treason 
planning to turn over the patriot stronghold at West Point to the British, with the 
incriminating documents. When the British Commander General Clinton turned down 
Washington’s written offer to trade Andre for Arnold, the Major, brought before the 
military court, was found guilty of espionage, and sentenced to death by hanging (and 
not by shooting, to which he would be entitled as an officer), the verdict which he 
accepted with equanimity. After the war, Andre’s body, returned to the British, was 
interred in Westminster Abbey in England. 
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- Andre (1798). A drama by William Dunlap, based on the story of capture and execu¬ 
tion of British Major John Andre as a spy during the Revolutionary War. The drama 
presents the moral complexities of the event - with the sympathy for the man, the 
playwright presented his execution as a necessary exigency of war, deploring its 
human cost. 

- Andrew Johnson National Historic Site, Greenville, Tennessee. Established to honor 
the 17 th US President. 

- Andrews, Julie [b. Julia Elizabeth Wells] (1935-) British actor, singer with extraor¬ 
dinary vocal talent, charming audiences with her air of goodness and optimism. Her 
successful Broadway roles (The Boyfriend-, 1954; My Fair Lady, 1956; and Camelot, 1960) 
did not bring her casting in screen versions of these musicals. With a vengeance, her 
Hollywood debut, Mary Poppins (1964) won her an Oscar as best actress. Other films: 
The Sound of Music (1965); Viet or/Victoria (1982, Oscar nomination). 

- Andrews Sisters, Popular singers of Norwegian-Greek parentage: LaVerne 
(Sophia) (1915-1967), (Maxine Angelyn) “Maxene” (1918-1995), (Patricia Marie) 
"Patty” (1920-2013). The most important female trio of the 1940’s and early 1950’s 
(they retired in the late 1950’s when rock and roll took over the pop charts). They 
sang in syncopated, jitterbug rhythms: "Bei Mir Bist Du Schoen” (1938), "Beer Bar¬ 
rel Polka” (1939). Their greatest hits came in the war years, starting with the "Boo¬ 
gie-Woogie Bugle Boy” (Of Company B) (1941), "Don’t Sit Under the Apple Tree 
with Anyone Else but Me” (1942). Though during the war years the sisters toured 
frequently overseas with the United Services Organization (USO), most of their 
successful numbers are not strictly speaking “war songs” but rather happy tunes 
designed to take the public’s mind off the death and destruction - “to help America 
Smile”, such as Calypso-inspired "Rum and Coca Cola” (1945). The Sisters appeared 
in 22 motion pictures. 

- Angeleno [Sp.], an inhabitant of Los Angeles, California. 

- Anglo, (short for Anglo-American). In the US Southwest is used as a synonym for 
non-Hispanic Whites (practically for all European Americans) most of whom speak 
the English language (though Irish-Americans may resent being called “Anglo”). 

- Anka, Paul (1941-). Canadian-born of Lebanese ancestry. One of the most successful 
songwriters and performers of the 1960’s. His great hits: “Diana (1957), “, “You Are 
My Destiny” (1958),’’Lonely Boy” (1959), “Put Your Head on My Shoulder”, (1959). He 
also composed the theme song for the film The Longest Day (1962). 

- Anna Christie Drama by Eugene O’Neill (1921, Pulitzer) about a captain’s daughter 
who used to be a prostitute. One of O’Neill’s best female portraits. In film versions of 
1930 in the title role cast Greta Garbo. 

- Annapolis, Maryland, pop. 38 000 (2010). The state capital (the Maryland State House 
being the oldest state capitol still in use) it claims to have more surviving 18 th century 
buildings than any other US City. Since 1845 it is the home of the U.S. Naval Academy. 

- Annie, musical; (1977-3777 perf. - Tony) mus. Charles Strouse, lyr. Martin Charnin, 
libr. Thomas Meehan. Adaptation of a very popular comic strip Little Orphan Annie 
(by Harold Gray) beginning in the orphanage during the “Great Depression, where its 
title character (Andrea McArdle) tries to hide her dog, Sandy. Songs: "Tomorrow|, “It’s 
the Hard Knock Life” Screen versions: 1. (1982, dir. John Huston) cast: Albert Finney, 
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Aileen Quinn. 2. (1999, TV), Alicia Morton, Victor Gerber, Kathy Bates - closer to the 
Broadway original than the 1982 version). 3. 2014 - dir. Will Gluck placed among the 
African-Americans. 

- Annie Get Your Gun, musical about historical Annie Oakley; music and lyrics Irving 
Berlin (1946-1147 perf.); also film (1950 - dir. George Sidney) with Betty Hutton and 
Howard Keel. 

- Anshutz, Thomas Pollock (1851-1912). Painter and teacher. Assistant to Thomas 
Eakins at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, where he maintained his pre¬ 
decessor’s emphasis on the study of anatomy and close observation of the subject. 
Among his students were Robert Henri, Charles Demuth, William Glackens, George 
Luks, John Marin, and Everett Shinn. Anshutz’s own paintings - mainly portraits 
and female nudes - are firmly constructed but glossy. (The Way they Live, 1879; 
ARose, 1907; Portrait of Margaret Perot, c. 1908). The best known is his The Ironworkers 
Noontime (1880) presenting laborers in a non-heroic manner. 

- Antebellum (Latin: Ante ‘before’ bellum ’war) in US history refers only to the period 
preceding the Civil War, especially in the Southern context. 

- Antelope State, The, a nickname of Nebraska. 

- Antheil, George (1900-1959) Composer. His career began in Europe, where he 
befriended James Joyce, Ezra Pound, Gertrude Stein, Pablo Picasso, Salvador Dali, 
Ernest Hemingway, Eric Satie, and Igor Stravinsky. In many ways he was far ahead 
of his time, his music, especially in his early career, employing many unusual sound 
sources and combinations of instruments. Consequently, his concerts caused riots all 
over Europe, which at the time was considered a sign of genius. Antheil wrote over 
300 musical works in all major genres, including symphonies, chamber works, and 
operas. His first opera, Transatlantic (1930), included prominent jazz elements. Among 
his later operas were Helen Retires (1934) and the Ben Jonson-inspired Volpone (1953). 
Antheil’s most famous, or notorious piece, is Ballet mecanique (1924) (see) which at 
its various premieres caused tremendous controversy (inclusive of fistfights). Very 
successful in Paris, it was a flop when transferred to New York, which practically 
terminated Antheil’s career as a “serious” composer. He settled in Hollywood, where 
he enjoyed a career as a composer for film and television (7 he Scoundrel 1935; The 
Plainsman, 1936; Knock on Any Door, 1949). 

- Anthony, Susan B(rownell) (1820-1906) Reformer. An outstanding leader of the first 
women’s rights movement, campaigning on behalf of woman suffrage, employment 
opportunity, advocating improvement in divorce laws and in the status of married 
women’s property rights. Anthony grew up in Quaker tradition of abolitionism and 
temperance, the moralism and independence emphasized by the Quakers having an 
immense bearing on her life’s work. After teaching school for many years (1835-50), 
initially influenced by Elizabeth Cady Stanton, she joined various antislavery, tem¬ 
perance and woman’s rights movements. Anthony cofounded the National Suffrage 
Association (1869), and coauthored (with Stanton and Matilda Joslyn Gage), History 
of Woman Suffrage (4 vols. 1881-1902). 

- Anti-Defamation League, The. The organization that champions the rights of Jews 
in the US and around the world, was founded (1913) to stop the defamation of the 
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Jewish people. It is accomplishing that goal by appeals to reason and conscience, and, 
when necessary, by appeals to law. 

- Anti-Saloon League of America. (1893, expanded to national level in 1895), Inter¬ 
denominational organization advocating prohibition of liquor traffic, started by a 
Methodist minister, Howard Hyde Russell. Its primary base of support was among 
Protestant churches in rural areas and the South. The movement finally scored a suc¬ 
cess by the Prohibition Amendment being passed. See: Nation Carry. 

- Antietam/Sharpsburg. Named for the Antietam Creek (Federals) and Sharpsburg, 
Md. (Confederates). Civil War battle (17 September 1862). The bloodiest single-day 
battle in American history ended in a draw, but Confederate retreat gave grounds to 
Lincoln to announce the Emancipation Proclamation. 

- Antoinette Perry Award for Excellence in Theatre (Tony) awarded since 1947 by 
American Theatre Wing and the Broadway League, considered the highest honor in 
living US theatre, named for Antoinette Perry, an actress, director and producer, who 
had recently passed away. Since 1949 a disk-shaped medallion designed by Herman 
Rosse, which depicts the masks of comedy and tragedy on one side and the profile of 
Antoinette Perry on the reverse. 

- Antony and Cleopatra. Opera (1966-premiere MET) in 3 acts by Samuel Barber; 
libretto, based on Shakespeare’s drama, by Franco Zeffirelli. Tells of the love between 
the Roman leader Marc Antony and the Queen of Egypt. 

- Anuszkiewicz, Richard (Joseph) (1930-). Painter and sculptor. America’s leading 
exponent of Op art. His interest in the effects of color on perception was stimulated 
by his studies under Josef Albers. Anuszkiewicz is concerned with the optical changes 
which occur when different high-intensity colors are applied to the same geometric 
configurations. About 1960 he started to address this in his painting. Anuszkiewicz’s 
compositions are concerned with radiating expanses of lines. Paintings: Trolley Stop 
Still Life, 1952; Splendor of Red, 1965; Orange Squared, 1970; Turquoise Sun, 1980. Sculp¬ 
tures: Orange Light - Day and Night, 1990; Spring Mix, 2000. 

- Apache State, The, the nickname of Arizona. 

- Apartment, The, Film (1960, Oscar), dir. Billy Wilder (Oscar), original screen¬ 
play (Oscar - I.A.L. Diamond, Billy Wilder), best editing (Oscar), best art direction 
(Oscar). A tart comedy about the ‘organization man’ of the 1950’s, in which a man (Jack 
Lemmon) tries to rise in his company by letting his executives (Fred McMurray) use 
his apartment for extramarital flings (Shirley McLaine). Successfully musicalized on 
Broadway by Burt Bacharach, Hal David and Neil Simon as Promises, Promises^ 1968). 

-Appalachian Spring, 1944 (Pulitzer, 1945). (Ballet for Martha, which is how the work 
was referred to almost till the last minute, until the title Appalachian Spring was taken 
from a poem by Hart Crane) Composed by Aaron Copland for Martha Graham. The 
best-known work of the composer, due to his gentle, jazz -influenced style, and his 
distinctively American sound, which was to accompany a story of a wedding in rural 
Pennsylvania. Nevertheless, the melodies are primarily original, although toward the 
end of the work he quoted the Shaker song “It’s a Gift to Be Simple”. 

- Apple Pie (Apple Pie a la Mode, when served with ice cream, usually vanilla). 
A baked dish made with pastry dough filled with (in this case) apples. Considered 
the most traditional American desert. American soldiers during World War II, when 
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asked by journalists what they were fighting for, supposedly replied with a common 
slogan “For mom and apple pie” which later gave rise to “As American as an apple pie”. 

Appleby, John Francis (1840-1917). Inventor. His invention of the basic knotting 
device (1858) was the foundation for all farm binding machinery that followed: a 
successful wire binder (1874), and then by a successful twine-binder, more popular 
than wire binders. Among his various inventions was a horse-drawn cotton picker. 
However, the US government rejected his invention of a cartridge magazine and a 
needle gun, later employed successfully by the Prussian army. 

- “Appleseed Johnny” [b. Jonathan Chapman] (1774-1847). A folk hero - pioneer ap¬ 
ple farmer in the 1800s. Actually, a careful, organized businessman who kept ahead 
of the settlements, each year planting apple seeds which he collected free of charge 
from cider mills, creating numerous nurseries by carefully selecting the perfect plant¬ 
ing spot. The apples John Chapman brought to the frontier were very different from 
today’s apples (a sweet, edible fruit) - his small, tart apples were not meant to be 
eaten, but were used to produce America’s favorite alcoholic beverage of the time, 
hard apple cider. 

- Appomattox Court House National Historical Park, Virginia. Confederate General 
Robert E. Lee’s surrender to US General U.S. Grant on Palm Sunday (April 9) 1865, 
ending the Civil War, signaled the end of the attempt of the Southern States to create 
a separate nation. 

- April Fool’s Day; All Fool’s Day: the day of the 1 st of April., prima aprilis, oppor¬ 
tunity for pranks. 

- Aquarius, Age of. The term became synonymous of the late 1960’s with the belief of 
the countercultural youth that the arrival of the astrological Age of Aquarius would 
bring in the era of peace, individual liberty, and cultural diversity. It became especially 
widespread with the commercial success of the song “Aquarius/Let the Sunshine In” 
from the musical Hair (1967) by James Rado, Gerome Ragni, Galt Mac Dermot. 

- Arabella [or Arbella ]. The flagship of the Winthrop Fleet, chartered by the Massa¬ 
chusetts Bay Company, which arrived at Salem, Massachusetts on June 12, 1630 and 
founded Bay Colony of non-separatist Puritans, led by Jonathan Winthrop. 

- Arbor Day, In Nebraska it is a state holiday to promote tree planting (to act as wind¬ 
breaks, to stabilize the soil and to give shade from the sun), held on the last Friday of 
April, since 1872. All states in the US now have an official Arbor Day, usually at a time 
of year when there are the best weather conditions for planting trees. 

- Arbuckle (Rosco Conkling), “Fatty” (1887-1933). Actor. His brilliant career (he had 
equalled Charlie Chaplin, Buster Keaton and Harold Lloyd was cut short (1921) by a 
scandal, when he was arrested on the charges of manslaughter. He was on his way 
up when he died. 

- Arbus, Diane [b. Nemerov] (1923-1971), Originally a successful fashion photogra¬ 
pher, she started to shift her skills from the cliches of “normalcy” and to use her camera 
to record the lives of the people others would turn away from on the street - hence her 
concentration on “freaks” - dwarfs, clowns, transvestites - being interested in them 
for what they were individually. ( Woman at a Counter Smoking, NYC, 1962; Patriotic 
Young Man with a Flag, NYC (n.d.). 
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- Arches National Park, Utah. The 73, 000-acre region contains the world’s largest 
concentration of natural stone arches. One of its greatest attractions is Park Avenue, 
a one-mile walk through massive sandstone towers, pinnacles, spires, balanced rocks 
and arches. 

- Archipenko, Alexander (Porfiryevich)(1887-1964) Ukrainian-born sculptor. He pro¬ 
duced his first painted reliefs, the Sculpto-Peintures in 1912. In 1913, Archipenko exhib¬ 
ited at the Armory Show in New York and made his first prints. In 1924, Archipenko 
invented his first kinetic work, Archipentura. In 1947, he produced the first of his 
sculptures that are illuminated from within. Sculptures: Dance, 1912-1967; Nu ly¬ 
ing horizontal, 1957; Linear Oriental, 1961. Paintings: Carafe, 1921; Bathers, 1950; Le 
sculpteur, 1962-1963. 

- Arens, Egmont (1888-1966). An industrial designer. Instead of designing solely for 
sales appeal or aesthetic presentation, Arens designs an object to the specifications 
of the human system: in the course of what he calls “industrial humaneering”, Arens 
“humaneers an object by giving it a color and contour relaxing to the eye, a texture 
and shape pleasing to the touch and inviting to the grasp, and by making it easy on 
the muscles, making sure that in operating the appliance the user will be required 
to do just a minimum effort. His designs included products as diverse as fountain 
pens, hair-waving machines, shower curtains, beer cans, coffee grinders, meat sheers: 
(Streamliner Meat Sheer), KitchenAid Mixer. He also designed the Good Life main 
exhibit in the Consumers Building at the 1939 NY World’s Fair. 

- Arensberg, Walter (Conrad) (1878-1954) and Louise [b. Mary Louise Stevens] 
(1879-1953). Art collectors and patrons. Husband and wife who, coming from wealthy 
families, were able to devote themselves to artistic pursuits. The collection of Modern 
and Pre-Columbian art, which they had amassed over three decades, was presented 
in 1953 to Philadelphia Museum of Art. Walter also founded a research institute, the 
Francis Bacon Foundation. 

- Argento, Dominick (1927-). Composer. Influenced by Dallapiccola in his 12-tone 
technique. He wrote music for the voice: opera, choral music, art song (1975, Pulitzer 
Prize for music for his song cycle From the Diary of Virginia Woolf. His opera The 
Aspern Papers, 1988, mixes traits of bel-canto with 12-tone techniques, and exempli¬ 
fies his talent for drawing on diverse text sources, like Henry James, and constructing 
a unique musical world for each new work: ( Christopher Sly, 1963, based on Shake¬ 
speare’s The Taming of the Shrew; or The Shoemakers’ Holiday, 1967, on a play by 
Thomas Dekker, Shakespeare’s contemporary). 

- Arizona, 48 th state (1912); The name is a Spanish interpretation of arizuma, an 
Aztec word meaning ‘silver bearing’, or from the Pima word arizonac Tittle spring 
place’; capital: Phoenix; flower: Saguaro Cactus Blossom; tree: Palo Verde; Bird: Cactus 
Wren; song “Arizona”; nickname: “The Grand Canyon State”; motto: Ditat Deus [God 
enriches]. Attractions: The Grand Canyon of Colorado; Petrified Forest; Monument 
Valley; Painted Desert; Tombstone; Fort Apache. 

- Arkansas [pron. a:kenso] 25 th state (1836); The name is the French interpretation of 
the word acansa from the language of the Quapaw (Siouan group) ‘downstream place’; 
Capital: Little Rock; Flower: Apple Blossom; Tree: Pine Tree; Bird: Mockingbird; Song 
“Arkansas”; nickname: “The Land of Opportunity”; motto: Regnat Populus [The people 
rule]; Attractions: Hot Springs National Park ; Fort Smith National Historic Site. 
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- Arkansas Post National Memorial. Located strategically at the confluence of the 
Arkansas and White Rivers, it served (1686-1821) as the local, governmental, military 
and trade headquarters for the French, the Spanish, and finally the United States which 
had acquired it following the Louisiana Purchase (1803). 

- “Arkansas Traveler”, the name of a folkloristic tune, and dialogue from the 19 th c., 
the story told from the perspective of an outsider, the Arkansas Traveler, in humor¬ 
ous dialog with an Arkansas Squatter who greets the Traveler at his log cabin with 
humorously evasive responses to his questions. It was perceived as taking an uncom¬ 
plimentary view of the state, portraying tensions based upon differences among people 
from Arkansas - urban versus rural or wealthy versus poor. 

- Arlen, Harold, [b. Hyman Arluck] (1905-1986) Composer of popular music. Arlen’s 
first hit was “Get Happy: (1929); his compositions for Cotton Club (1930-34) included 
“I’ve Got the World on a String”, “That Old Black Magic”, One for My Baby”, “Ac-cen- 
tchu-ate the Positive”. His successful writing for Hollywood culminated with Oscar 
for the song “Over the Rainbow” ( The Wizard of Oz, 1939). In “Blues in the Night” 
(Blues in the Night, 1941) he made an attempt at applying the structure of 12-bar 
blues to popular song. Breaking even further with the conventions of popular song 
was “Stormy Weather” made into a great hit by Ethel Waters, which gave her career a 
tremendous boost. His, once successful, musicals: Bloomer Girl (1944), St. Louis Woman 
(1946), Jamaica (1957), Saratoga (1959) did not survive because of weak libretti. 

- Arlington House, the house of Confederate general Robert E. Lee in Virginia on 
the river Potomac. 

- Arlington National Cemetery. Since 1864 the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 

- Armadillo [Dasypus novemcinctus ], (Sp. 'Little armored one’) a symbol of the New 
World on Spanish maps; in the 1960’s a symbol of pacifist movements, because it is 
not aggressive. 

- Armory Show, (actually the International Exhibition of Modern Art) owes its popular 
name to its location at the National Guard 69 th Regiment Armory, NYC. Open February 
17-March 15, 1913), it was the first major exhibition of modern art in the US (about 
1,300 works by about 300 artists). The foreign section (the core of the exhibition and 
the main centre of controversy), traced the evolution of modern art, showing work by 
Goya, Delacroix, Courbet, and the Impressionists and Post-Impressionists, as well as 
leading contemporary artists including Kandinsky, Matisse, and Picasso. The American 
segment offered a cross-section of contemporary art from the US, weighted in favor 
of younger and more radical artists (James Whistler, Mary Cassatt, Albert Pinkham 
Ryder, Marsden Hartley, John Marin, Edward Hopper, Joseph Stella, Marguerite and 
William Zorach, Stuart Davis). The Exhibition was a sensational success, in the face 
of public shock, press ridicule (Marcel Duchamp’s Nude Descending a Staircase being 
the favorite object of scorn), and critical attack. It had a profound long-lasting effect, 
influencing a whole generation of American artists, stirring up public interest in art, 
and creating a climate more favorable to experimentation. 

- Armstrong, Karan (1941-). Soprano. Debut 1966 (Elvira, Italiana inAlgeri). European 
debut 1974 (Micaela). With strong dramatic presence in modern repertory, she sang 
in the world premieres of Gottfried von Einem’s Jesu Hochzeit, Sinopoli’s Lou Salome, 
and Berio’s Un re in ascolto, but also the title heroine in La Belle Helene. 
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- Armstrong, Louis Daniel (1901-1971)(aka “Satchmo, a nickname given to him by a 
British critic - abbreviation of Satchelmouth -a fish with very large lips, a reference 
to the typical lips of a trumpet player; also “Dippermouth”, “Pops”, for his friendliness 
toward younger musicians). Jazz musician: trumpet (but he also played originally alto 
horn, bugle, and cornet), vocalist. Arguably the most creative and inspiring musician 
in jazz history. His vocal phrasing - derived from his trumpet playing - influenced 
every jazz vocalist (and many pop singers), particularly Billie Holiday. Likewise wide¬ 
ly admired and copied was his wordless scat singing. His popularity as entertainer 
stretched far beyond jazz, and resulted in frequent trips abroad after WWII, also under 
the auspices of the US State Department, particularly to Africa. He appeared in 60 
films, among the others: Cabin in the Sky (1943), New Orleans (1947), Glenn Miller Story 
(1954), High Society (1956), Hello Dolly! (1969). 

- Armstrong, Neil (Alden) (1930-2012) Astronaut. As a spacecraft commander for 
Apollo 11, the first manned lunar mission (1969), he became the first man to walk on 
the moon. 

- “Army Air Corps Song, The”(originally as composed by Robert M. Crawford, titled 
“Off We Go”). Official service anthem (1939). When the Air Corps became a separate 
branch of service, the title was formally changed to “The U.S. Air Force”. 

- Arnold, Benedict (1741-1801), general (first American then British) famous for his 
leadership at the battle of Saratoga. Disappointed with failure to obtain important 
commands, he turned traitor, scheming unsuccessfully to surrender West Point to the 
British. In American culture a symbol of treachery. 

- Arnold, Eve [b. Cohen](1912-2012). A photojournalist. In her work of the 1950’s 
Arnold documented the variety of the American experience. At the end of the decade 
she came to believe that, with television around, the photographers no longer needed 
to be investigative reporters. Thus still photographs became an acknowledged art 
form viewed by millions. And so she took dressing room photographs of women 
who later became American icons: Marilyn Monroe and Joan Crawford. Showing the 
often pathetic and banal in the lives of the glitterati she always shot without artificial 
light. For all the success of her portraits of rich and famous, Arnold was also known 
for photographing the poor ( Permanent Wave, China, 1979), the old ( Widow Needing 
Companion, 1961), and the underdog (Bar Girl in a Brothel in the Red Light District, 
Havana, Cuba, 1954). She took the subject of women further in her books The Unre¬ 
touched Woman (1976 and All in a Day’s Work (1989). 

- Aronson, Boris (1900-1980). Russian-born scenic designer. His stylization and use of 
bright colors were heavily influenced by the paintings of Marc Chagall. Aronson was 
one of the first to use projections against neutral backgrounds to produce changes of 
mood and place. He could design supreme realistic settings when such were needed 
(Awake and Sing, 1935), but he excelled in highly stylized, often symbolic settings, 
such as those seen in Cabin in the Sky, 1940; Fiddler on the Roof, 1964; Cabaret, 1966; 
Company, 1970; A Little Night Music, 1973; and Pacific Overtures, 1976. 

- Arroyo, Martina (1936-). Spinto soprano of Puerto-Rican and Afro-American de¬ 
scent. She made her debut at NY Metl959 (Voice from Heaven, Don Carlos). Her reper¬ 
tory includes the Verdi dramatic soprano roles. Un hallo in maschera, Aida, Laforza del 
destino, I vespri siciliani, Mozart’s Don Giovanni. The member of the first generation 
of Afro-American singers to break down barriers of racial prejudice in the operatic 
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world, she is best known for her performances of the Italian spinto repertoire, but 
recorded also important 20 th century music. Appointed by President Gerald Ford she 
served on National Endowment for the Arts for six years. 

- Ars Gratia Artis [Art for art’s sake], Latin motto in the emblem of the Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer studio. 

- Arsenal, The, The Building (located East Side at Fifth Avenue and 34 th Street, NYC), 
designed by architect Martin Thompson to resemble a medieval fortress with its 
crenellated cornice, was built (1847-1851) as a munitions supply depot for New York 
State’s National Guard, its original military use destined to be short-lived, as it would 
become part of Central Park. The interior was remodeled by architect Jacob Wrey 
Mould (1870). In 1935-36 the Arsenal lobby murals (funded by the Works Progress 
Administration) were painted under the direction of Allen Saalburg. Today it is home 
to the headquarters of NYC’s Department of Parks and Recreation and the Central 
Park Zoo. In 1967 designated an official NYC Landmark. 

- Art Deco style in American architecture. The first 20 th c. style in architecture 
in America to break with the traditional revival styles. Its most characteristic fea¬ 
tures were aerodynamic curves, smooth and curved wall surfaces, nautical elements 
(such as portholes) often marked by horizontal speed stripes suggesting motion, use 
of new materials (glass block, chrome, vitrolite, stainless steel) and neon signage. 
Well-known art Deco structures, all located in New York City, include Empire State 
Building (1930-31 - arch. Shreve, Lamb&Harmon), the Chrysler Building (William Van 
Alen) and Radio City Music Hall (Edward Durell Stone). Other American architects 
associated with Art Deco are Raymond Hood, Henry Honauser, L. Murray Dixon and 
T. L. Pflueger. 

- Art Institute of Chicago (1879). One of the leading general collections of art in the 
US. Among its 300 000 works of art the most famous is its collection of Impressionist 
and Post-Impressionist paintings (Monet, Seurat, Van Gogh, Gauguin). Associated 
with it is the School of the Art Institute of Chicago. 

- Artforum. (1962; since 1982 as Artforum International ). Periodical devoted to con¬ 
temporary art, the leading American journal in the field. 

- Art News ( ARTnews).The Oldest and most widely read art magazine in the US, pro¬ 
viding art coverage since 1902 (first published as Hyde Weekly Art News, since 1904 as 
American Art News, then since 1923 The Art News, followed by ART News (1941), and 
the present ARTnews (since 1969). From the first it campaigned for the recognition 
and popularization of American art. 

- Art Nouveau Style in American Architecture is best represented by’ New York Even¬ 
ing Post’ Building, 1907, at 20 Vesey Street, NYC, arch. Robert D. Kohn. 

- Artschwager, Richard (Ernst) (1923-2013). Painter and sculptor, blurring the lines 
between minimalism, conceptual art and pop art. His cabinetmaking output was ended 
by a disastrous fire of his workshop. Starting with using leftover industrial materials to 
produce sculptures, gradually he expanded into painting (monochromatic depictions 
of buildings), drawing, site-specific installations, and photo-based work: (Table with 
Pink Tablecloth, 1964; Pianofart, 2008; Exclamation Point (Orange), 2010). 

- Asbury, Francis (1745-1816) British-born pioneer bishop of American Methodism. 
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- “As Time Goes By,” pop. song, 1931, mus. and lyr. Herman Hupfeld, “plugged” into 
the musical Everybody’s Welcome (lyrics Irving Kahal, mus. Sammy Fain). It won world 
fame as sung by Dooley Wilson (1894-1953) in the film Casablanca (1942), where Rick 
(Humphrey Bogart) asked him “Play that song, Sam”. 

- Ashcan School. An originally derogatory reference to their alleged concern with 
slums and squalor came to be accepted as an almost official term which was retrospec¬ 
tively (it first appeared in print in 1934) applied to a number of American painters (not 
a formal group) active in NYC in the decade before the First World War. Their shared 
interest in subject-matter from everyday urban life at a time of esthetic gentility struck 
many as social radical and attracted criticism. Actually, as artist-reporters on the Phila¬ 
delphia Press they were interested more in the picturesque aspects of their subjects 
than in the social issues they raised. The original group, under the leadership of Robert 
Henri, was active first in Philadelphia, and then included George B. Luks, John Sloan, 
William J. Glackens and Everett Shinn, all members forming the nucleus of the Eight, 
a short-lived group founded by Henri in 1908 (which also included Arthur B. Davies, 
Ernest Lawson, Maurice Prendergast), and then were active in the Armory Show. 
The members of the younger generation influenced by the style were, among others, 
George Bellows, Rockwell Kent, Leon Kroll, Guy Pene du Bois and Edward Hopper. 

- Asher, Michael (1943-2012) Sculptor. Founder of conceptual art movement. His 
work is based on direct and highly site-specific interaction with art institutions and 
their contexts. While deconstructing the institutions that expose art and shape the 
people’s perception of it, he wishes to propel art more fully into the realm of ideas 
and acts, away from objects. His installations and interventions push the bounds of 
objectlessness to the extreme, seeking to awaken people’s perceptions to the complex, 
subtle, unexpectedly beautiful nature of their everyday visual landscape. His pieces 
were always site-specific - and not salable. (Installation of a bronze cast of Jean- 
Antoine Houdon statue of George Washington (1788/1917), the Art Institute of 
Chicago, 1979; Installation Caravan, Skulptur Projekte, Munster, 2007). 

- Association of Southern Women for the Prevention of Lynching Group (1930-1942). 
It worked through church organizations and public demonstrations to prevent lynch¬ 
ing of African-American men. 

- Astaire, Fred [b. Frederick Austerlitz] (1899-1987) Dancer, singer and actor. As a 
singer, his light and sophisticated manner, combined with his easy articulation of 
lyrics, made him a favorite performer among songwriters. Considered one of the most 
talented dancers on stage and in films he devised and performed elegant, innovative, 
and intricate dance routines. The best-remembered of his films are the ten he made 
with Ginger Rogers, in which they appeared as the ideal romantic team, their dances 
being their love scenes (especially Top Hat, 1935, Follow the Fleet, 1936, Swing Time, 
1936; Shall We Dance, 1937). His other dancing partners were Joan Fontaine ( Damsel in 
Distress, 1937); Eleanor Powell ( Broadway Melody of1940, 1940); Rita Hayworth ( You ’ll 
Never get Rich, 1941; You Were Never Lovelier, 1942); Lucille Bremer ( Yolanda and the 
Thief 1945); Judy Garland (EasterParade, 1948); Cyd Charisse (The Band Wagon, 1953; 
Silk Stockings, 1957); Leslie Caron (Daddy Long Legs, 1955); Audrey Hepburn (Funny 
Face, 1957); Petula Clark (Finian’s Rainbow, 1968). Also performed in dramatic roles: 
On the Beach (1959), The Towering Inferno, 1974). Life achievement award of American 
Film Institute in 1981. 
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- Astor Place Riots, on 10th of May, 1849 in Astor Place Opera House. As the result 
of the clashes sparked off by rivalry between the fans of American star Edwin Forrest 
and British star W. MacReady, 22 people lost their lives. 

- Athens of America, The, a nickname of Boston, Massachusetts. 

- Athens of the South, a nickname of Nashville, Tennessee. 

- Atkins, Chet (1924-2001) Musician country: guitarist, composer, vocalist. During 
the 1950’s and 1960’s he helped create the Nashville Sound, a style of country music 
that owes as much to pop as to honky tonks. In 1973 he was admitted to the Country 
Music Hall of Fame. 

- Atkinson,(Justin) Brooks (1894-1980). The drama critic of The New York Times 
(1925-1960. A Broadway Mansfield Theatre was named for him (1960), the first such 
case. During the period of HUAC activities, Atkinson dared attack the methods of 
Senator McCarthy. 

- Atlanta, Georgia, pop. 447 000 (2013). Founded (1837) as Terminus, serving as the 
end of Georgia railroad line (Western and Atlantic Railroad). Renamed Atlanta (1845) 
and incorporated as a city (1847). Due to its strategic location, during the Civil War the 
city was burned while occupied by Gen. William T. Sherman’s troops (Nov, 1864). After 
the war it grew rapidly as a result of the expansion of the railroads. The State capital 
since 1868.Coca-Cola Center. National Centre for Disease Control of the United States 
Public Health Department. Education: Emory University (1836); Georgia Institute of 
Technology (1885), Georgia State University (1913). Also historically important black 
colleges: Morehouse College, Spelman College, Clark Atlanta University. School of Art. 
Culture: The Atlanta Ballet, The Atlanta Opera, The Atlanta Shakespeare Company, 
The Atlanta Symphony Orchestra, The Center for Puppetry Arts. Attractions: Martin 
Luther King, Jr., National Historic Park, Grant Park, the Carter Presidential Center. 
The site of the 1996 Summer Olympics. 

- Attucks, Crispus (1723-1770). The first victim of the Boston Massacre, a free Black 
(his father is thought to be a slave and his mother a Natick Indian). The Boston Mas- 
sacre/Crispus Attucks (artist Robert Kraus) monument was unveiled in Boston Com¬ 
mon in 1888. 

- Auchinloss, Louis Stanton (1917-2010) Novelist. Familiar with the environment 
from his own practice as a lawyer, he is the writer of manners exploring the lives of 
Manhattan’s wealthier class, beginning with The Indifferent Children (1947) published 
under the pseudonym “Andrew Lee”. His social position enabled him to capture the 
characters and their surroundings. ( Diary of a Yuppie , 1987). 

- Audimeter, The, (for ‘audience meter’) The device (mechanical, later electronic) used 
for measuring radio and television set tuning a way of determining a show’s share 
of the audience - better known as its ‘ratings’, by A.C. Nielsen Company, which in 
1942 launched Nielsen Radio Index based on 800 homes equipped with the Audimeter, 
which recorded on a paper tape the stations a radio was tuned to (respondents were 
usually given nominal compensation for their participation). In 1950 the Audimeter 
started being used to record TV tuning for the Nielsen Television Index, providing the 
most important information used by sponsors, advertising agencies, media buyers, 
and programmers. Audimeters merely indicating when a receive is on, and to what 
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station it is tuned, are now replaced with the more expensive but also more useful 
“people meter”, which can indicate who is listening. 

- Audubon, John James [b. Jean Jacques] (c. 1785-1851). French-American ornitholo¬ 
gist, the painter of birds and wild-life. Born in Santo Domingo (now Haiti) of French 
parents, he was brought up in France and came first to the U.S. in 1803, sent by his 
parents to avoid conscription in the Napoleonic wars. As taxidermist at Western 
Museum, Cincinnati, Ohio since 1820, he spent many years in studying the birds and 
mammals of America. His collected paintings (done in water colors with an overlay of 
pastels) of The Birds of America, (published in parts 1827-1838; the text - Ornithological 
Biography - published later), brought him wealth and fame by the fact that the paint¬ 
ings combine artistic talent with scientific observation (he conducted a good deal of 
scientific research, carrying out the first bird-banding in North America, and discover¬ 
ing that many bird species returned to the same nesting sites each year). Audubon’s 
ability to draw life-sized and highly dramatic bird (which he sketched as mounted by 
himself, a taxidermist) and animal portraits hit just the right note for the romantics 
of the period. Though not intended as art, his paintings of nature are imbued with a 
magnificent sense of design - meticulous yet monumental, displaying originality in 
color and brilliance in draughtsmanship. He managed to produce one volume of the 
projected work Viviparous Quadrupeds of North America before his death. 

- Auld Sod, affectionate nickname of Ireland used by the Irish living abroad. Other 
such names: Emerald Isle, Erin. 

- Ault, George (Copeland) (1891-1948). Painter. His painting style was described as 
an Anglicized version of impressionism when, influenced by Ryder and Whistler, 
Ault (regarded as one of the most poetic American painters of his time) specialized 
in nocturnal scenes, In 1920 he began painting in a Precisionist style New York night 
scenes, that evoke a sense of bleak melancholy, and architectural subjects in a spare, 
modernist style. There is a suggestion of Surrealist mystery in his moonlit desert 
landscapes ( January Full Moon, 1941; Old House, New Moon, 1943) of his final years. 
Other paintings: Provincetown House, 1921; Dead Tree (No.2) 1933; Sculpture on a Roof, 
1945; Bright Light at Russell’s Corners, 1946. 

- “Aura Lee/Lea”, song (1861) (written for the minstrel show: lyr. W. W. Fosdick, 
mus. George R. Poulton), became the favorite of the Union soldiers during the Civil 
War. With another lyrics, under the title “Love Me Tender”, was sung by Elvis Presley 
in the film of the same title. 

- Austin, Texas, pop. 820 000 (2011), capital of the state; (in the years 1838-1846 the 
capital of the Republic of Texas); home of the University of Texas at Austin. 

- Authors’ League of America. The nation’s oldest (1912; it became the Authors Guild 
in 1921, when playwrights, composers and lyricists split off as the Dramatic Guild 
of America) and largest professional organization of writers - novelists, historians, 
journalists and poets, as well as literary agents and representatives of writers’ estates. 

- Auto State, The, a nickname of. Michigan. 

- Automobile Capital of the World, a nickname of Detroit, Michigan. 

- Avedon, Richard (1923-2004). Photographer. Avedon expanded the genre of pho¬ 
tography with his surreal and provocative fashion photography, as well as portraits 
that bared the souls of some of the most important figures in the world (Audrey 
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Hepburn, 1953; Marian Anderson, Contralto, 1955; Marilyn Monroe and Arthur Miller, 
1957). After his service in the US Merchant Marine during World War II, where he 
took identification portraits of sailors, he served (1945-65) as a staff photographer for 
Harper’s Bazaar, and then for Vogue, creating elegant black-and-white photographs, 
his portraits remarkable for capturing the essential humanity (During the 1960’s Ave- 
don also expanded into more explicitly political photography, taking portraits of civil 
rights leaders (Martin Luther King, Malcolm X), as well as segregationists such as 
George Wallace. At the same time he continued to push the boundaries of fashion 
photography, demanding that his models convey emotion and movement. 

- Avenue of The Americas, the official name of the Sixth Avenue, NYC. 

- Avery, Milton (1893-1965). Painter. Although he never related to a particular move¬ 
ment, Avery was a key modernist in the tradition of Matisse (whose example he 
followed in using flat areas of color within flowing outlines) and Fauvism (it was 
through him that this coloristic tradition was sustained in America). Although Avery 
never totally abandoned representation ( Adolescence, 1947), his favorite subjects being 
landscapes and beach scenes: Sketching by the Sea, 1944; Green Sea, 1958). His sensitive 
drawing distorts but does not destroy reality ( Breaking Sea, 1952). Some of his later 
works can at first glance be mistaken for abstracts ( Onrushing Wave, 1958; Dunes and 
Sea, II, 1960; Study in Blues, 1959). 

- Axis Sally” [b. Mildred Elizabeth Sisk, later Mildred Gillars] (1900-1983) During 
the Second World War a Shortwave Propagandist for Nazi Germany. An unemployed 
actress, she left the US for Germany in 1934. Her true career of an announcer and 
commentator started in 1941 with the US entering the war, as she was one of the 
few American voices on which the Nazis could call for propaganda purposes. In her 
broadcasts (composed of American music and propaganda comments) she played on 
personal resentments against officers, war profiteers, scheming politicians, rigors of 
military discipline, anxieties about the possible homefront betrayal, and violent death. 
Indicted in absentia for wartime treason she was tried in the U S (1949) for high treason 
and given a 10-to 30-year sentence and a $10,000 fine; she was paroled in July 1961. 
To counter “Sally”’s influence, the Americans expanded their schedule of anti-Axis 
programming, especially of the morale-boosting offerings for Allied consumption, 
which featured an anti-“Sally” character in the form of “GI Jill,”. See: Tokyo Rose. 

- Aycock, Alice (1946-). Sculptor. Inspired by the environmental preoccupation of 
Land Art (in the 1970’ Aycock made site-specific works of earth, wood, stone, and 
other natural materials) through such popular forms of entertainment as amusement 
parks, she makes her works environmental in scale. Her pieces - which resemble fire 
towers, bridges, ladders or tunnels - can be entered, as many of them seem protective, 
offering refuge. With this comes physical pressure that some of her works put the 
body under, while most of her oeuvre subjects the body to the psychological pressure: 
her A Simple Network of Underground Wells and Tunnels (1975) requires one to crawl 
through narrow unlit spaces that produce claustrophobia. Her Studies for a Town 
(1977) like a traditional settlement, is walled and protective, with tight entrances to 
narrow spaces. In the 1980’s Aycock began to employ industrial materials like steel. 
Her other works: A Salutation to the Wonderful Pig of Knowledge, 1984; Spin the Spin, 
2012; Cyclone Twist, 2013; Maelstrom, 2014. 
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- Ayers, Lemuel (1915-1955). Designer. A master of creating a sense of vast spacious¬ 
ness within a proscenium frame, appreciated especially in musical productions. After 
the recognition gained with his costume designs for Macbeth (1941), his stylized set¬ 
tings were seen in Oklahoma! (1943); Song of Norway (1944); Bloomer Girl (1944); Kiss 
Me Kate (1948), Out of This world ( 1950); Kismet (1953) and The Pajama Game( 1954). 

- Aztec Ruins National Monument in New Mexico. A 900-year old ancestral Pueblo 
Great House built by the Ancient Puebloans (Anasazi) in the 1100s. 

- Aztec State, The, a nickname of Arizona. 

- Babbitt, Milton (1916-2011) Musician, composer. An avant-garde composer known 
for his dissonant compositions, one of the first Americans to write electronically syn¬ 
thesized music. He began playing the violin at 4 year old, began arranging music by 
age 7. At 13 he won a local songwriting contest. Private lessons with Roger Sessions 
(1935) made him comitted to the avant-garde. He rose to the forefront of the electronic 
music trend with such pieces as Composition for Synthesizer (1961) and Ensembles for 
Synthesizer (1964). His best-known work is Philomel (1966) combining synthesizer 
with both live and recorded soprano voice. Honored with a special lifetime Pulitzer 
citation in 1982. 

- Babes in Arms musical, mus. Richard Rodgers, Lyr. Lorenz Hart, (1937-289 perf.). 
Typical backstage musical about a group of young amateurs putting on a show. Songs: 
“My Funny Valentine”, “The Lady is a Tramp”. Film. (1939, dir. Busby Berkeley) starring 
Mickey Rooney and Judy Garland. 

- Babes in Toyland, Operetta, mus. Victor Herbert, lyrics and libretto Glen MacDon- 
ough; 1903-192 perf.). Adventures of two children in fairyland (famous “March of 
the Toys”). Film (1934; dir. Gus Meins and Charles Rogers) starring Laurel and Hardy. 

- Baby Boom, The term (coined by journalists) to describe the increase in American 
fertility in the period after the Second World War. When the GIs were mustered out 
of the military, marriage rates increased, together with birthrates, which had an enor¬ 
mous impact on American social and economic life, with the demand for housing, 
schooling, health care, larger cars, baby articles (toys, diapers, baby food, children’s 
clothes) growing. The so-called baby boom generation, entering college in the 1960’s, 
formed the backbone of the youth rebellion, the civil rights and the anti-war move¬ 
ments. They also contributed to the emergence of the “singles culture”. 

- Baby State, The, a former nickname of Arizona, in 1912 the youngest state. 

- Bacharach, Burt (1928-) One of the most important composers of popular music 
in the 20 th c. His tunes borrowing from cool jazz, soul, Brazilian bossa-nova, his lyr¬ 
ics coming from Hal David, they produced a number of hits : “The Story of My Life” 
(Marty Robbins, 1957), “Magic Moments” (Perry Como, 1958), especially after he found 
the ultimate singer for his songs: Dionne Warwick (“Anyone Who had a Heart”, “Walk 
on By”, Message to Michael”, “Do You Know the Way to San Jose?”). They also contrib¬ 
uted film scores for What’s New Pussy Cat? (1965), Alfie (1966), their most celebrated 
score being Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid( 1969-2 Oscars for the score and Best 
Theme Song “Raindrops Keep Failin’ on My Head”). Their Broadway Musical Promises, 
Promises (1968) won a Tony and a Grammy Award. 

- Back Bay, Boston, the neighborhood along Charles River, from Public Garden until 
the Brookline suburb, until the 1920’s the place of residents of the so called Boston 
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Brahmins. It houses architectural monuments such as Trinity Church and Boston 
Public Library, as well the examples of modern architecture the Prudential Center 
and the John Hancock Tower. 

- Backus, Isaac (1724-1806) Clergyman. With his defense of the freedom of conscience 
before the Continental Congress he helped to define the policies of separation of 
church and state in the Constitution, and to define religious freedom. 

- Bacon, Delia (Salter) (1811-1859). Literary critic obsessed with the question of the 
authorship of Shakespeare’s plays, the source of the so-called "Baconian Theory”. In 
her publications (“William Shakspere [sic!] and His Plays: An Inquiry Concerning 
Them”, Putnam’s Monthly Magazine, January 1856) and The Philosophy of the Plays of 
Shakspere Unfolded (1857) she argued that Francis Bacon was the real author in this 
way to spread his liberal philosophy. 

- Badger State, The, the official nickname of Wisconsin. 

- Baekeland, Leo Hendrik (1863-1944), Belgian-born chemist; inventor of Bakelite 
(1907), considered the first plastic, a synthetic substitute (a polymeric plastic made 
from phenol and formaldehyde) for the shellac used in electronic insulation. Bakelite 
was used to manufacture everything: telephone handsets, costume jewelry, engine 
parts. 

- Bailey, Mildred [b. Mildred Rinker] (1907-1951) Singer. A warm, jazz-tinged vocalist 
influenced by Ethel Waters and Bessie Smith, she developed a soft swinging delivery. 
In 1932 she gained fame by recording what became her signature song "Rocking Chair” 
written especially for her by Hoagie Carmichael, with Paul Witeman group, followed 
by “All of Me” and “Georgia on My Mind”” (1932), “I’ve Got My Love to Keep Me 
Warm” and “Love Is Here to Stay”. 1938 was her peak year, with “Don’t Be That Way”. 

- Bailey, Pearl Mae (aka Pearlie Mae) (1918-1990). Jazz singer and actress, known for 
her performances on Broadway: St. Louis Woman (1946), House of Flowers (1959), an 
all-black version of Hello Dolly! (1968). She also appeared in films: Variety Girl (1947); 
Carmen Jones (1954), Porgy and Bess (1959), St. Louis Blues (1959). In 1976 she was 
nominated the UN Delegate. 

- Baked Alaska, The, A dessert made of sponge cake covered with ice cream in a me¬ 
ringue that is briefly bronzed in the oven, the ice cream remaining frozen. The name 
originated at NYC Delmonico’s Restaurant in honor of the newly acquired territory 
of Alaska. 

- Baked Bean State, The, nickname of Massachusetts. 

- Baked Beans/ Boston Baked Beans. Based on a Native American recipe created by the 
Narragansett, Penobscot and Iroquois, who discovered the critical ingredient, maple 
syrup in which beans (native to America) were cooked with fat and maple syrup. The 
latter was replaced by the Pilgrims with molasses (plentiful since Boston became a 
major producer of rum), and using pork fat in place of bear fat. As Pilgrim women 
were not allowed to cook on Sunday, the baked beans could be cooked the night before. 

- Balanchine, George, [b. Giorgi Melitonowicz Balanchiwadze](1904-1983) Russian- 
born choreographer. He is credited with developing the neo-classical style distinct 
to the 20 th c. His work never featured a star, as he believed the performance should 
outshine the individual. Consequently, Balanchine created plotless ballets, where the 
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dancing upstaged glitz and storytelling. Balanchine was the co-founder (with Lincoln 
Kirstein), artistic director and chief choreographer of the New York City Ballet. For 
this company he created over 150 works including Firebird ( 1949), La Valse (1951) The 
Nutcracker (1954), Don Quixote (1965), Jewels (1967), Pulcinella (with Robbins, 1972; 
Coppelia (with Danilova, 1974). For NYCO he made Le bourgeois gentilhomme, 1979; 
Dido and Aeneas (1979). In addition to ballet, Balanchine choreographed films ( The 
Goldwyn Follies, 1938; On Your Toes, 1939; Star Spangled Rhythm, 1942; Follow the 
Boys, 1944) and Broadway musicals (ZiegfeldFollies ofl936\ On Your Toes, 1936; Babes 
in Arms, 1937; I Married an Angel, 1938; The Boys from Syracuse, 1938; Cabin in the 
Sky, 1940; The Merry Widow, 1943; Song of Norway, 1944; The Chocolate Soldier, 1947; 
Where’s Charley?. 1948). 

- Balch, Emily Greene (1867-1961), a founding member of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, received the Nobel Peace Prize (1946). 

- Baldwin, James (1924-1987) African American writer. Raised by a very religious 
family, he was working as a boy preacher by the time he was ten years old in storefront 
Harlem churches. Examination of religious and sexual identities is one of his recurrent 
motifs, such as in his semiautobiographical novel Go Tell It on the Mountain (1953). 
The title of his collection of essays Notes of a Native Son (1955) hints at the influence 
that Richard Wright had on him. The Fire Next Time (1964) is considered the most 
brilliant addressing of the black American protest. His novel Another Country (1962) 
was a critical and commercial success. 

- Ball, Ernest R., (1878-1927), composer. Specializing in Irish songs and sentimental 
ballads, Ball scored his first big hit with “Will You Love Me in December as You Do in 
May?” (1905), confirming his reputation in the following year when he wrote the “Love 
Me and the World Is Mine (1906), and then with “When Irish Eyes Are Smiling.” (1912). 

- Ball, Thomas (1819-1911). Sculptor, painter. His earliest work was a small cabinet 
bust of Jenny Lind (1851), copies of which, as well as of his Daniel Webster bust sold 
well. His first full figure was a two-foot-high statue of Daniel Webster which was en¬ 
larged many years later, to heroic proportions and placed in New York’s Central Park. 
Ball later (1858) modeled a companion study of statesman Henry Clay. While study¬ 
ing in Florence he met Franz Liszt and produced his portrait bust (1865). Ball gained 
the award to build an equestrian statue of George Washington (after the untimely 
death of Thomas Crawford, who had originally been granted the project): Equestrian 
Statue of George Washington located in the Boston Public Garden (1864). For the city 
of Boston he also executed statues of Charles Sumner (1878), Josiah Quincy, andjohn 
A. Andrew. Edwin Forrest as ‘Coriolanus’ (1867) is exposed in Walnut Street Theater in 
Philadelphia. Later Ball designed several heroic sized groups with American themes 
beginning with the Emancipation Group (Lincoln and a freed slave) for Washington 
D.C, and Boston (1874). The most complex and ambitious work of Ball was his George 
Washington Monument (1883-1893) for Quincy. Massachusetts (first exhibited at the 
1893 World Columbian Exposition in Chicago), consisting of a 15-foot bronze statue 
of Washington, 4 larger-than life seated figures, 4 portrait busts, and 4 eagles flanked 
by flags, all displayed on a multi-tiered marble base. The most ambitious of his numer¬ 
ous realistic paintings are Christ in the Temple with Doctors and Scene from ‘King Lear’. 

- Ballet mecanique (1924) composition of George Antheil. A highly rhythmic, often 
brutalistic piece combining sounds of the industrial age, atonal music, and jazz. Its 
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instrumental parts are extremely difficult to play, and it lasts, in its various versions, 
between 14 and 30 minutes. Antheil wrote several versions of the piece. The very first, 
written in 1924 calls for 16 player pianos playing four separate parts, for four bass 
drums, three xylophones, a tam-tam, seven electric bells, a siren, and three different¬ 
sized airplane propellers, as well as two human-played pianos. When performed at 
New York’s Carnegie Hall (1927) (after its successful presentation in France) its hostile 
reception delayed its next performance for over 60 years. Originally planned to be a 
soundtrack for the film by the French Dadaist painter Fernand Leger, but (since they 
worked separately) after they put it together found it would not work. 

- Balloon Frame Construction. The (originally disparaging) term for the construction 
technology (because regular carpenters thought it would blow away in a high wind) 
which had developed as a result of a number of factors: in America the abundance of 
wood (getting scarce in the deforested Europe), scarcity of skilled craftsmen who could 
use heavy timbers and fit them together with complex dovetailed joints, as well as the 
supply of nails by the automated nail making (which reduced ultimately the price of 
nails) made possible the development of this technology of house-building that is most 
widespread today, the secret of success being that these buildings were like woven 
baskets - light, flexible and tough, with stresses being taken up throughout the struc¬ 
ture. A major contribution was the growth of the network of railroads, which made it 
practicable to transport the prefabricated houses to the treeless prairies. A side-effect 
of the speed and cheapness of construction was certain standardized look of archi¬ 
tecture of American town and country. The first construction in balloon-frame style 
is considered to be St. Mary’s Church in Fort Dearborn (1833) by Augustine Taylor. 

- Baltimore, Maryland, pop. 622 104 (2013), founded 1729. Named for Lord Baltimore. 
Originally important as a transshipment port of tobacco, later also of wheat. Great fire 
(1904) changed the city’s character to an industrial center. Culture: Baltimore Museum 
of Art, Peabody Conservatory; Education: Johns Hopkins University, University of 
Maryland, Loyola University, Notre Dame. Other attractions: Fort McHenry; Edgar 
Allan Poe House; Frigate U.S.S. Constellation ; Flag Hour. The City boasts of the US 
first: Catholic Cathedral (1806-21), electric street car (1885), city symphonic orchestra 
(1916). 

- Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, the first passenger railroad line (1828 - horse-drawn) in 
the US. In 1830 the first US-built locomotive was used. During the Civil War a major 
carrier of Union troops and supplies, which made it the target of many attacks (bridges 
burned, tracks torn up, telegraph lines pulled down). 

- “Ban the Bomb”. A crusade of the late 1950s and early 1960s, designed to reduce 
the threat of nuclear warfare in the world. At first campaigning for reductions in the 
number of nuclear weapons, an end of atmospheric testing, ultimately it endorsed the 
universal disarmament. In the late 1960’s it has been subsumed by the anti-Vietnam 
War movement. It was joined by such figures as Norman Cousins, Leonard Bernstein, 
Benjamin Spock, James Baldwin. 

- Banana Split. A dessert. One of the American favorites. Three scoops of ice cream 
(some use three different flavors - chocolate, strawberry, and vanilla) on a split ba¬ 
nana, topped with chocolate syrup, marshmallow, nuts, whipped cream and a cherry. 
Because of the odd shape of the dessert, special glass serving dishes were manufac¬ 
tured to accommodate it. 
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- Bancroft, George, (1800-1891) Historian. He studied at Harvard, then at the Univer¬ 
sity of Gottingen, where he learned to write history in the German style by including 
an intensive and systematic analysis of all the available data. His 10-volume History of 
the United States, distributed in annual installments since 1834, portrays early America 
as an unblemished utopia to which the nation needed to return. 

- Band Wagon, The, 1. A Musical revue (1931-260 perf.). Mus. Arthur Schwartz, lyr. 
Howard Dietz, libr. George S. Kaufman and Dietz). Songs: “High and Low”, “Dancing 
in the Dark”, “New Sun in the Sky”. 2. Film (1953) Dir Vincente Minnelli; script Betty 
Comden and Adolph Green. In the plot (loosely connected with the stage version) a 
dancer (Fred Astaire) making a comeback, faces all sorts of problems: with the preten¬ 
tious director (Jack Buchanan) and with his much younger partner (Cyd Charisse). 
Other characters: Oscar Levant, Nanette Fabray. For the film Schwartz and Dietz wrote 
the song “That’s Entertainment” which shares with Irving Berlin’s “There’s No Busi¬ 
ness Like Show Business” the status of the anthem of show business. 

- Bandanna, a popular name for cotton kerchief, folded diagonally to make a triangle, 
worn around the neck by cowboys and cavalry troopers, to protect the nose and mouth 
from the dust or snow. Bandits used it to conceal their identity during a hold-up. 

- Baraka, Imamu Amiri [b. Everett LeRoi Jones; took the name after the assassina¬ 
tion of Malcolm X; added “Imamu” (the spiritual leader) after he converted to Islam] 
(1934-2014). An African-American poet, activist and playwright known for his aggres¬ 
sive, incendiary style. While student at Columbia University, he became a prominent 
artist in the Greenwich Village, with his early plays such as The Toilet, 1964, and The 
Baptism, 1966). He became famous with staging of his 1964 play The Dutchman (a 
nickname for Haarlemite black), which addressed racial tensions and mutual hostili¬ 
ties between white and black Americans. His major collection of poetry Preface to a 
Twenty-Volume Suicide Note, was published in 1961. 

- Barbara Frietchie (1899). Historical play of the Civil War (not exactly accurate) by 
Clyde Fitch, about the heroine who pays with her life for her fidelity to the Union 
cause by waving the Stars and Stripes from her balcony, when Confederate soldiers 
under the leadership of General Jackson, enter Maryland. 

- Barbed Wire, wire with clusters of sharp spikes at intervals, invention of Joseph F. 
Glidden (1813-1906) (patent 1874). The need for barbed wire arose in the 19 lh century 
with the movement of the American frontier into the Great Plains, making tradi¬ 
tional fence materials - wooden rails and stone - scarce and expensive. The avail¬ 
ability and affordability of fencing much larger areas than before changed forever the 
development of the American West. 

- Barber, Charles Edward (1840-1917). British-born engraver. As chief engraver in the 
US (1880), he designed the 50c, 25c, 10c, and 5c coins that were in use from 1892 to 
1916. His design for the back of the World’s Columbian Exposition commemorative 
silver half dollar coin (1893) was accepted in preference to the design submitted by 
the renowned Augustus Saint-Gaudens. 

- Barber, Samuel (1910-1981) Composer. He wrote his first piece at age 7 and at¬ 
tempted his first opera at age 10. At the age of 14 he entered the Curtis Institute, where 
he studied voice, piano and compositions. His intensely lyrical Adagio for Strings 
(1936), couched in the late-Romantic style, has become one of the most recognizable 
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and beloved compositions. His other instrumental compositions are Piano Concerto 
No. /(1962, Pulitzer), but he is best-known for his operas: Vanessa (1958, Pulitzer) and 
Anthony and Cleopatra (1966) commissioned as the new opera by a US composer that 
was felt essential for the opening of the New York Met in Lincoln Center. 

- Barbershop Quartet, a musical quartet which performs barbershop music character¬ 
ized by having a four-part-harmony. Typically led by the second tenor accompanied 
by a baritone, a bass, and the first tenor. Traditionally members of barbershop quartets 
have dressed themselves in coordinating outfits as exaggerated dandies, with matching 
suits, straw hats, and bold ties. Very common in the years 1895-1930, their demise 
was marked by the arrival of jazz and radio broadcasts. 

- Barbie (1959) the doll famous for being the first to stress the glamour; commercially 
important for what one could buy to outfit her—the latest haute couture fashions in 
miniature, a house, a beauty parlor, a Corvette convertible. Invented by Ruth Han¬ 
dler (1916-2002) who named her, and her companion added later, Ken for her own 
children. Barbie was the first child's doll with the figure of an adult. In 1980 Black 
Barbie was launched. 

- Barn Raising [aka Raising Bee]. A collective action of neighbors who were coming 
together to raise a barn, which was also a social occasion. 

- Barnard, George Grey/Gray (1863-1938) Sculptor. An independent, original, and 
controversial figure, his emotionally charged statues recall Michelangelo and Rodin, 
the latter’s strong influence being evident in his early work, such as his over-life-size 
marble group Struggle of the Two Natures in Man (1894), exhibited with a sensational 
success at the Salon de la Nationale. In 1902 he received the largest commission given 
to an American sculptor up to that date—a vast scheme of allegorical decorations for 
the Pennsylvania State Capitol at Harrisburg, unfinished in the planned form because 
of a financial scandal, but continued on a smaller scale and completed in 1912 ( Bur¬ 
den of Life: the Broken Law and Love and Labor: the Unbroken Law). His final major 
public commission was a bronze statue of Abraham Lincoln (Lytle Park, Cincinnati, 
ca.1911-1917). Barnard’s attempt to show the national hero as an ordinary man in 
deep thought, raised a heated controversy because of its rough-hewn features and 
slouching stance, but it also had strong supporters, including the former President 
Theodore Roosevelt. At the time of his death he was at work on his visionary project 
for a colossal Rainbow Arch (to be dedicated to the mothers of war dead). Other works: 
The Birth, 1913; Refugee (by 1930). 

- Barnet, Charlie (Charles Daly), (1913-1991) Jazz musician: instrumentalist (alto, 
tenor, and soprano saxes) band leader. One of the first white bandleaders to feature 
African-American musicians extensively. His band was bop flavored. Films: Syncopa¬ 
tion, 1942; The Fabulous Dorseys, 1947; A Song Is Born, 1948. 

- Barnum, P(hineas) T(aylor) (1810-1891). Showman and Impresario, aka Prince of 
Humbugs. In 1871 he organized “The Greatest Show on Earth”, which evolved into 
Barnum and Bailey Circus. His masterful use of the media earned him the reputation 
of the Father of Advertising. 

- Barr, Alfred H(amilton), Jr. (1902-1981). Historian of art and administrator. He 
widened the traditional concept of the art museum to embrace visual arts as a whole, 
which he did by establishing different curatorial departments at MoMA: Painting and 
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Sculpture, Drawings, Prints and Illustrated Books, Film, Photography, Architecture 
and Design. Some credit to Barr coining of the term International Style for a movement 
in modern architecture. Some of his writings were: Art in America; a Complete Survey, 
1935; What Is Modern Painting? 1943; Picasso: Fifty years of His Art, 1947. 

- Bartholdi, Frederic Auguste (1834-1904). French sculptor. His most famous oeuvre 
is Liberty Enlightening the World/Statue of Liberty (1886) inspired by monumental 
sculptures of ancient Egypt. The face of the statue is modeled on the artist’s mother, 
and the body on his mistress’. His other American works are The Marquis de Lafayette 
Statue, (1876), Union Square, NYC; The Bartholdi Fountain (1878) in Bartholdi Park, 
US Botanic Garden, Washington DC; Lafayette and Washington Monument (1895), 
Morningside Park, NYC (an exact replica in the Place des Etats-Unis in Paris). 

- Bartholomew, Edward Sheffield (1822-1858). Sculptor. Known for his has reliefs, 
marble busts, statues, and medallions in the neo-classical style (which some find 
effete), with at times inaccurate proportions. Of his statuary work representing clas¬ 
sical (Blind Homer Led by the Genius of Poetry, 1851; Classical Allegory, 1856), biblical 
(once-admired Eve Repentant, ca.1855; Hagar and Ishmael, 1856), historical, literary, 
and mythological subjects, only his vigorous statue of a militant George Washing¬ 
ton, (Washington Monument (1857) in Druid Hill Park, Baltimore) now stands up to 
modern scrutiny. 

- Barton, Clara (Clarissa Harlowe) (1821-1912). Humanitarian. Known as “The Angel 
of the Battlefield” for her nursing of wounded soldiers during the Civil War. After the 
war she established a bureau of records to collect data on missing and dead Union 
soldiers. In Switzerland where she went to improve her health, she soon became a 
volunteer in the International Red Cross to aid victims of the Franco-Prussian War. 
Back in the US she helped to form the American Red Cross, and became its first 
president (1882-1904). 

- Barton, Ralph (Waldo Emerson) (1891-1931). Artist and illustrator. One of the high¬ 
est paid artists working in NYC. He is best-known for his black-and-white cartoons 
and caricatures of popular figures, to the extent that for many his drawings are syn¬ 
onymous with the 1920’s. Hundreds of his drawings were published unsigned and 
few survive in their original format. (A Tuesday Night at the Cocoanut Grove in Los 
Angeles, 1928). 

- Basie, “Count” (William) (1904-1984) Jazz musician: instrumentalist (piano, organ), 
composer and band leader. With Duke Ellington the leading figure of the Swing and 
Big Band era, he was a primary shaper of the big-band sound that characterized mid 
20 th century popular music. This was accomplished by a plethora of hits, some of 
them composed by Basie himself (“One O’clock Jump”, the orchestra’s signature tune; 
“Jumpin’ at the Woodside.” Basie’s orchestra was characterized by a light, swinging 
rhythm section that he led from the piano, lively ensemble work, and generous soloing. 
He and the band appeared in five films, all released in 1943: HitParade of 1943; Reveille 
with Beverly; Stage Door Canteen; Top Man, and Crazy House. The band suffered with 
the decline of popularity of the big bands in the late ‘40s. 

- Baskin, Leonard (1922-2000). Sculptor, printmaker, draughtsman, and book de¬ 
signer. Known for his bird-human figures that convey tragic human states as agony, 
angst, and death, his most characteristic sculptures (in bronze, stone, or wood) are 
brooding, full length, standing figures portraying anxiety-ridden human (Bird, 1960; 
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Dead Crow, 1961; Birdman, 1969). His public commissions include a bas relief for the 
F. D. Roosevelt Memorial and a bronze statue of a seated figure (1994) for the Holocaust 
Memorial in Ann Arbor, Michigan. Baskin as a printmaker worked in many graphic 
media - including pen and ink, woodcut, wood engraving, and etching - where he 
exploits dramatic black-and-white contrasts and bold textures. Other works: (John 
Donne in His Winding Cloth, c.1955; Universal Man, 1974/5). 

- Basquiat, Jean-Michel (1960-1988) Afro-American graffiti artist, born into a Puer- 
torican-Haitian family. His first exhibition was in the Times Square Show (1980) and 
2 years later he was one of the best selling artists. He died of drug overdose. (Bird on 
Money, 1981; Jawbone on an Ass, 1982). 

- Baton Rouge, Louisiana, state capital (1836), pop. 229 000 (2013). The name recorded 
in 1690 by the French for the settlement of Istrouma ['Red Stick'] Indians. Education: 
Louisiana State University. The Louisiana Capitol, a 34-story skyscraper with Art 
Deco details. 

- Baton Twirling, The manipulation of a metal rod with the hands and body in a coor¬ 
dinated way to create visual images and patterns, with fluidity and speed, by occasion¬ 
ally releasing the baton into the air. Since 1930 also by females ("Drum majorettes”). 

- Battery, The, Fortification built (1623) by the Dutch at the confluence of the Hudson 
and East Rivers to protect the city of New Amsterdam. Declared a National Monu¬ 
ment in 1946. 

- Battle Born State, The, a nickname of Nevada, admitted to the Union during the 
Civil War. 

- Battle, Kathleen (Deanne) (1948-). Black American lyric light coloratura sopra¬ 
no with a radiant tone and a lively temperament. Debut 1976 (Susanna). Roles inch 
Blonde, Zerlina, Despina, Pamina, Norina, Adina, Zdenka, Zerbinetta. 

- "Battle Cry of Freedom, The”(aka "We’ll Rally Round the Flag, Boys”) Song, (1862). 
Mus. and lyr. George F. Root. One of the most popular marching songs of the Union 
Army; with its rousing lyrics the Union soldiers marched into battle. Lincoln was said 
to be particularly pleased with the song. Pianist-composer Louis Moreau Gottschalk 
employed it in the form of a concert capriccio. Southern adaptations emerged as well, 
championing the freedoms to hold slaves and to secede from the Union. 

- "Battle Hymn of the Republic, The” (Song, 1861). lyrics by Julia Ward Howe, set to 
the tune of the then-popular abolitionist marching song, “John Brown’s Body Lies 
a-Mouldring in the Grave” (taken from an earlier Methodist hymn "Brothers Will You 
Meet Us”; some trace it even further back to a Swedish song), with the chorus “Glory, 
Glory Hallelujah”. Likely, the Civil War’s most well-known song. 

- "Battle ofNew Orleans, The” (Country-and-Western song, 1936) lyrics Jimmy Drift¬ 
wood [b. James Corbitt Morris, 1907-1998], music of an old hillbilly fiddler tune “The 
Eighth of January”. Beginning its action in Tennessee, the twelve stanzas follow each 
step of the campaign to Andrew Jackson’s overwhelming victory against the British 
regulars on January 8, 1815. 

- Battlefield Re-Enactments. Bring together over 40, 000 enthusiasts wishing to keep 
the memory of the Civil War alive. Recently entire Black American units were formed. 

- Battleground of Freedom, The, a nickname of Kansas. 
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- Baum, Lyman Frank (1856-1919). Author. He scored a commercial success with the 
novel The Wonderful Wizard of Oz (1900, adapted into a successful play in 1902). He 
wrote thirteen more Oz books; moreover, as Edith Van Dyne he authored twenty four 
girls’ books and six boys’ books under a pen name of Floyd Akers. 

- Bay Horse, a nickname of Boston, Massachusetts. 

- Bay State, a nickname of Massachusetts. 

- Bayou State, a nickname of Mississippi. 

- Baziotes, William (1912-1963). Painter. One of the minor masters of AbEx. He 
worked for the Federal Art Project (1936-1941), but during the Second World War he 
became interested in Surrealism and experimented with various types of automatism. 
After the war he continued the Surrealism in an abstract vein, then in the early 1950s 
Baziotes developed his characteristic style, which was not fully abstract but used 
strange biomorphic shapes of bold amoebic-form abstractions, suggesting animal 
or plant forms in an underwater setting, reflecting his fascination by the sea. (Water 
Form, 1947; The Beach, 1955; Mammoth, 1957; Watercolor #1, 1958). 

- Beadle, Erastus F(lavel) (1821-1894) Publisher and editor. Together with Robert 
Adams published (1860-1897) popular fiction known for the price of one volume as 
Dime Novels. Keeping the price low was made possible by printing on cheap pulp 
paper, assuming there would be one reader (e.g. making a train journey). Actually, 
they became immensely popular during the Civil War, when the once-read copies 
were collected for the use of the soldiers. 

- Beal, Jack (1931-2013). Painter. Beginning as an AbEx artist, he briefly joined Rich¬ 
ard Diebenkorn and Philip Pearlstein in Figurative painting, then, moved toward 
Realism, or even photo-realism. But there is also an element of Thomas Hart Ben¬ 
ton, when in the 1970’s he began painting murals, the four panels on The History of 
Labour in America (1974-7) for the United States General Services Administration. 
He has become a dedicated realist who sees art as a potentially powerful moral force 
(calling himself committed to human over aesthetic concerns, he has great regard 
for Platonic ideals of truth, beauty and goodness). He has painted still-lifes (Still Life 
with Snow Shovel, 1965), nudes ( Sondra on Chaise with Blue Chair, 1966), portraits 
( Self-Portrait with Daffodils, 1982), landscapes ( The Return of Spring/The Onset of Win¬ 
ter, 1999), but in recent years his most ambitious undertakings have been large-scale 
allegories and myths concentrating on narrative or allegorical subjects, rather than 
scenes from the banal everyday world. (Hope, Faith, Charity, 1978). 

- Beale Street, Memphis, Tennessee. An entertainment district in which delta blues, 
jazz, rock and roll, R&B and gospel music interacted to create a new quality - Memphis 
Blues. A National Historic Landmark. The Home of the Blues (1966). 

- Beantown, a nickname of Boston, Massachusetts. 

- Bear State, a nickname of Arkansas and Kentucky. 

- Beard, Charles Austin (1874-1948). Historian and political scientists. A brilliant, 
original thinker, particularly interested in the role of historians’ personal biases in 
the presentation of historical facts. He stirred debate among fellow scholars with 
hie contradicting the popular understanding of the origins of the United States (An 
Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of the United States, 1913) arguing that the 
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US Constitution was designed primarily to protect the property rights of the wealthy 
capitalists, motivated by self-interest and not by the democratic principle. With his 
wife, Mary Ritter Beard (1876-1958), an intellectual in her own right, he produced The 
Rise of American Civilization (2 vols. 1927), an overview of US history with insights 
into the governments’ origins. 

- Bearden, Romare (1912-1988). Black American painter, collagist, writer, and lecturer. 
Regarded as a leading figure in black American culture, he focused his artistic gifts 
on the complexity of the black experience embracing its heritage and adaptations in 
America. His most characteristic works in the 1960’s were collages which combined 
photographic images with flat areas of color (La Primavera, 1967; Circe Turns a Com¬ 
panion of Odysseus into Swine, 1977). The contrasts of pattern evoked comparisons 
with jazz music which influenced him ( Trombone Solo, 1984; Bluer than Blue, 1981). 
His Patchwork Quilt (1970), on the other hand, alludes to the rich tradition of quilting, 
just as Pittsburgh Memories (1984) does visually. 

- Beauregard, Pierre Gustave Toutant (1818-1893) General of Confederacy (nickname 
“The Little Creole”). He ordered the first shots of the Civil War in April 1861, winning 
the nearly bloodless victory during the bombardment at Fort Sumter. Then he was 
instrumental in the early Confederate victory at the First Battle of Bull Run (1861), 
and then served at the Battle of Shiloh (1862) and Siege of Corinth. 

- Beaux, Cecilia (Eliza) (1855-1942). Painter. A highly successful and much honored 
society portraitist (The, Dreamer, 1894; Ernesta, 1914), working in a style similar to that 
of Sargent (to whom she was often compared): oil portraiture in the “grand manner”, 
i.e. full-length poses of elegantly dressed, usually wealthy sitters: Mrs. Robert Abbe, 
(Catherine Amory Bennett), 1898-99). Richard Gilder, editor-in-chief of the literary 
magazine The Century introduced her to the elite of society, thus helping promote 
her career. Her sitters included celebrities such as Henry James (1911) and Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt, as well as leading personalities of the First World War (French Prime 
Minister Georges Clemenceau, 1920), her last major commission coming from the US War 
Portraits Commission in 1919. In 1890 she exhibited at the Paris Exposition, where her 
Sita and Sarita (Jeunefille au chat) (1893-94) a portrait of a lady in white, with a small 
black cat perched on her shoulder, was particularly well-received. In 1895 Beaux became 
the first woman to have a regular teaching position (instruction in portrait drawing 
and painting) at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. Her portrait Dorothea and 
Francesca (1898) testifies to her skill in painting children. Another of those portraits, 
Ernesta (Child with Nurse) (1894), is one more in a series of essays in luminous white, a 
highly original composition, seeming without precedent. So is a further highly regarded 
portrait in that technique, New England Woman (1895), a nearly all-white oil painting. 

- “Beautiful Dreamer”, (1864) parlor song by Stephen Foster. 

- “Beautiful River”, religious hymn by Pastor Robert Lowry (1826-1899), beginning 
“Shall we gather at the river”. 

- Beaver State, The, the official nickname of Oregon. 

- Bechet, Sidney (Joseph) (1897-1959) Jazz musician: clarinet, pioneer of soprano 
sax, composer (“Petite Fleur”). He grew up in the New Orleans Creole culture. After 
the First World War he performed in Europe, where he was considered a virtuoso of 
clarinet. The first jazz musician to master the soprano sax, he could produce on this 
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instrument the sound powerful enough to compete with trumpets in carrying a lead. 
Like Louis Armstrong considered the earliest jazz artist - soloist. Bechet’s influence 
is considerable but largely indirect. 

- Bedloe’s Island, in Upper New York Bay, named for Isaac Bedloe, a Dutch colonist. 
Since 1956 known as Liberty Island for the Statue of Liberty located on it. 

- Bee, a social gathering to carry out a communal task (quilting bee, spinning bee), in 
rural communities grounded in agricultural activities (such as barn raising, logging 
bees), and harvest activities (such as husking bee). 

- Beecher, Catharine Esther (1800-1878) Reformer, educationist. Her Calvinist principles 
led her to embrace the concept of domesticity (A Treatise on Domestic Economy, 1841; 
The American woman’s Home, 1869). wherein women were to submit to their husbands, 
and attempt to reform society through education by serving as schoolteachers (toward 
this end she founded the Hartford Female Seminary (1823) and the Western Female 
Institute in Cincinnati, Ohio (1832), which provided young women with solid education. 

- Beef State, The, a nickname of Texas. 

- Beehive State, The, a nickname of Utah. 

- "Beer Barrel Polka”[aka "Roll Out the Barrel”]. Popular Czech song "Wasted Love” 
(mus. Jaromir Vejvoda, lyr. Vaclav Zeman), made popular during the Second World 
War, on both sides of the conflict ( Germans sang it as "Rosamunde”). With English 
lyrics by Lew Brown and Wladimir Timm, it was sung by many performers, most 
successfully by Andrews Sisters. 

- Beeson, Jack (1921-2010). Composer. Primarily known for his operas, such as Lizzie 
Borden (1965), obviously leaning towards American subjects, making use of a tuneful 
folk-influenced idiom in setting US folk or legendary subjects. 

- Beiderbecke, Bix (Leon) (1903-1931), jazz musician: cornetist, pianist, composer. 
During his life time appreciated by only a handful of musicians and fans, it was only 
after his death that he acquired legendary status, due to his exquisite tone and lyrical 
improvisations. As pianist and composer he was among the first to incorporate De¬ 
bussy’s harmonic ideas in his compositions (all notated and edited) in jazz idiom: "In 
a Mist”, “Flashes”, “Candlelights”, "In the Dark”, "Davenport Blues”. He was probably 
the first white jazz musician to be admired and imitated by black jazzmen. 

- Bel Geddes, Norman (Melancton) (1893-1958) Industrial designer, scenographer. 
He designed for Metropolitan Opera and for Broadway (Julius Caesar, 1918; Lady Be 
Good, 1924). For the NYC's World's Fair (1939), he designed elaborate model cities: 
City of Tomorrow (Shell) and Futurama (GM). 

- Belasco, David (1853-1931). Dramatist, theater manager, producer, and actor. He 
had made his reputation in drama, particularly sentimental melodrama - writing 
them (or, more often, rewriting: while still a teenager, he wrote plays based on cheap 
novels) acting in them, directing and producing, starring his professional discover¬ 
ies and friends. He co-authored The Girl I Left Behind Me (1893 soldiers and Indians 
melodrama) and profited with his The Heart of Maryland (1895), a complex Civil War 
play. His famous Madame Butterfly (1900) was used as the basis for libretto of Giacomo 
Puccini’s Madama Butterfly, and so was Belasco’s The Girl of the Golden West (1905) 
made into Puccini’s La fanciulla del west, 1910).His lasting contributions to American 
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theater, apart from developing dramaturgy of unparalleled realism, include the use of 
uncanny sets, his use of lighting, combined with realistic stage devices and innovative 
special effects. The evolution of the American stage after World War I, left him behind. 

- Bell, Alexander Graham (1847-1922) Scottish-born inventor and physicist. Born into a 
family concerned with problems of deafness (his mother was deaf but nevertheless be¬ 
came an accomplished pianist). Alexander’s father decided to move his family to America 
with its healthier environment. At the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, 1876, Bell 
demonstrated telephone to the emperor of Brazil, Dom Pedro. After The Bell Telephone 
Company was organized in 1877, between 1877 and 1886 over 15,000 people in the US 
owned telephones. In 1915 Bell was invited to make the first transcontinental phone call. 

- Bell, Larry (1939-). Painter and sculptor. After early success with AbEx paintings, he 
turned from painting ( Diptych , 1960-71; VF12, 1978) to become one of the key figures 
of the Light and Space movement. Bell is best known for his spare geometric sculptures 
that blended Minimalism with the use of high-tech materials (resin, glass, fluorescent 
lights). His next tendency was to make virtually invisible glass panels (subtly coated 
to create varying degrees of opacity and reflection), a development to the propensity 
to dematerialize the art object and work with pure qualities of light. Then he began to 
create outdoor sculptures of coated glass, his now-famous series of cubes (20*, 1968) 
iridescent squares made of vacuum-coated glass, each cube to be shown at a different 
elevation and with different lighting effects. Then came his Summer series (Petit Sum¬ 
mer #26, 2008) composed of stick figures made of various materials. 

- Bellamy, Edward (1850-1898). Author and social reformer; leading spokesman for 
the Social Gospel Movement. He expressed his Christian socialist ideas in Looking 
Backward: 2000-1887(1888) in which the narrator-hero is hypnotized in 1887 to awaken 
in 2000 to find the world God’s kingdom of fraternal equality. Bellamy continued on 
this track in Equality (1897), not a novel but rather a series of lectures. Looking Back¬ 
ward, though criticized by Henry George, was commended for its romantic imagina¬ 
tion by William Dean Howells, found inspiring by Thorstein Veblen, and praised by 
John Dewey as the first American prophet to understand democracy in human terms. 
The book also influenced the Populist Party. 

- Belle Isle. A small island at the West end of Richmond, Va., in the James River, that 
served during the Civil War (1862-65) as a confederate prison for about 30,000 Union 
solders, of whom 1, 000 died. 

- Bellow, Saul (Solomon) (1915-2005) Canadian-born writer. The experience of grow¬ 
ing up in a poor neighborhood in Montreal gave him a rich sense of language and 
diversity of cultures. His main characters are usually Jews, often self-made men who 
have risen to prominent positions within American society. Even though they are well 
known and well regarded by their peers, they feel unsuccessful or dissatisfied with 
the success they do have, constantly as they are challenged by, moral crises. In his 
novel The Adventures of Augie March (1953), a picaresque commentary on American 
life, Augie March a sort of Jewish Huck Finn, tests his ability to endure whatever life 
throws at him. Considered his greatest novel Herzog (1964) has as its hero a middle- 
class Jewish intellectual. Humboldt’s Gift (1975) won a Pulitzer Prize, and in 1976 
Bellow was awarded the Nobel Prize for literature. 

- Bellows, George Wesley (1882-1925) Painter and lithographer. Disciple of Henri and 
a younger member, and co-founder, of the Ashcan School. As one of its prime figures, 
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he was passionate about representing contemporary urban life. His The Cross-Eyed 
Boy (1906) was followed with several other equally memorable likenesses of street 
urchins (Paddy Flanigan, 1908). However, an outstanding athlete in his youth, Bellows 
became one of the country’s foremost painters of sports scenes. The sense of animal 
action and perfect timing that Bellows brought to his painting are exemplified in his 
first popular success, Stag at Sharkey’s (1909), where the lines and sweep of muscles 
are exaggerated to create a fury of movement. On the other hand, as a man of strong 
social conscience, he included in his work scenes of the urban poor, the most famous 
being the crowded tenement scene Cliff Dwellers (1913). He also devoted a series of 
paintings and lithographs (which he started to take up in 1916) to the atrocities of the 
First World War ( Massacre atDinant, 1918). As Bellows grew older, his work deepened 
in insight. In the last five years of his life Bellows turned to landscapes in an Impres¬ 
sionistic light ( Trout Stream and Mountains, 1920). In the genre of portraits he was 
considered one of the finest American portraitists of his day: Mrs. T. in Cream Silk, 
no.l, 1919; My Family, No.2, 1921; Emma and Her Children, 1923). 

- Benedict, Ruth (Fulton) (1887-1948) Anthropologist. While studying the differences 
in temperament and culture between the Pueblo and Plains Indians (specifically by 
observing their death rituals), Benedict discovered the culture-personality isomor¬ 
phism that would continue to be her unique approach to the study of anthropology. 
Her Patterns of Culture (1934) became one of the most widely read books in the social 
sciences ever written. During the Second World War, as a founding member of The 
Institute for Intercultural Studies, she was asked by the Office of War Information 
to write about European and Asian cultures. She used Japanese propaganda films, as 
well as the confiscated diaries of captured Japanese soldiers, to study cultural themes 
(as well as classified information which she could not divulge). The result was The 
Chrysanthemum and the Sword: Patterns of Japanese Culture, 1946. 

- Bennett, Robert Russell (1894-1981) Composer, conductor, arranger. He orchestrated 
the scores of more than 300 Broadway musicals. One of his earliest efforts was Cole 
Porter’s An Old Fashioned Garden (1919). Then he worked with Jerome Kern ( Show 
Boat, 1927), George Gershwin, Irving Berlin, Richard Rodgers, Frederick Loewe. His 
work established criteria for other orchestrators to follow and elevated the status of 
the orchestrator to equal that of the authors and composers. In addition to Broadway 
and film arrangements, Bennett created original works: operas, symphonies, concer¬ 
tos, chamber music, choral and vocal music. His most often recorded are Suite of Old 
American Dances and Symphonic Songs for Band. 

- Bennett, Tony [b. Anthony Dominick Benedetto] (1926-) Jazz vocalist with a rich 
singing voice. While he had worked as a singing waiter (discovered by Pearl Bailey) in 
Italian restaurants in NYC, he developed his style characterized by good articulation, 
and the ability to put classical jazz themes to songs ( Rags to Riches, 1953; I Left My 
Heart in San Francisco, 1962, his signature song). He studied singing and acting under 
the GI Bill at the American Theatre Wing. Beginning with the 1950’s he recorded a 
number of hits with Percy Faith Orchestra (Stranger In Paradise, 1953). Movies: The 
Oscar, 1966; The Zen of Bennett, 2012). 

- Benson, Frank Weston (1862-1951), Painter, engraver. One of the leaders in the 
development of an American Impressionist style. His oeuvre included landscapes 
(Through the Willows, 1922), still lifes (Pewter Pitcher, 1923), genre (Boiling the Kettle, 
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1921), and birds (Ducks Alighting, 1921), but Benson is best-remembered for his figu¬ 
rative paintings of the subjects which proclaim the defining traits of the modern 
American woman. (Red and Gold, .1915). He also created allegorical murals for the 
Library of Congress: (Three Graces: Aglaia, Euphrosyne, Thalia-, 1896); (Four Seasons: 
View of Spring, Summer and Autumn; 1896). 

- Bent's Old Fort National Historic Site near La Junta, Colorado. A reconstructed 
1840's adobe trading post. 

- Benton, Thomas Hart (1889-1975) Painter. He began his artistic career as an illustrator 
for a local newspaper. While in Paris he became a friend of the Synchromist Stanton 
Macdonald-Wright. After his return he painted in Synchromist but also Cubist man¬ 
ner, reflected in his paintings (Still Life: Flower, n.d. Menemsha Pond, 1928) and large 
murals in which he represented modern life. His murals of American life (ten panels 
of America Today, New School of Social Research, NYC, 1930-31; The Arts of Life in 
America, Whitney Museum of American Art, NYC, 1931; Social and Industrial History 
of Indiana, Indiana University, Bloomington, 1933; A Social History of the State of Mis¬ 
souri, the Missouri state Capitol, 1936) with their popularity encouraged government 
support for such wall paintings. In the 1930’s he renounced city life and returned to 
the Middle West, where he painted rural scenes in a realistic, slightly romanticized 
manner. His ambition was to develop an American style in art which, growing out of 
the common experience, would have a meaning for the largest numbers of Americans. 
Together with Grant Wood and John Steuart Curry he dominated one whole phase of 
American genre and mural painting. Benton’s style in his Regionalist oeuvre was richly 
colored and vigorous, with rather flat, sometimes almost cartoonish figures. (Moonlight 
on theOsage, 1938; Clay County Farm, 1971; Buffalo River: Canoe with ThreeMen, 1973). 

- Berenson, Bernard (1865-1959). Lithuanian-born art historian, critic, connoisseur, 
and author. He became the world’s leading authority on Italian Renaissance paint¬ 
ings. The most famous of his many publications is Venetian Painters of the Renaissance 
(1894). 

- Berigan, Bunny (Rowland Bernard) (1908-1942) Jazz musician: trumpet, violin, vo¬ 
cals. Influenced by Beiderbecke (another white musician respected by blacks).and 
Armstrong, he played with a lyrical beauty, particularly in the lower register, his big¬ 
gest (both instrumental and vocal) success being “I Can’t Get Started”. Also appeared 
on the screen (Syncopation, 1942). 

- Berkeley, California, pop. 115 000 (2012), a city on the San Francisco Bay, named 
for the 18th c. philosopher. The site of the University of California Berkeley (1868). 

- Berkeley, Busby, [b. William Berkeley Enos] (1895-1976), choreographer and di¬ 
rector of film musicals. Renowned for his innovative work on the Depression Era 
musical films of the 1930’s, he produced a series of musicals that were elaborately 
choreographed and imaginatively photographed: his work on the Whoopee!( 1930) for 
Samuel Goldwyn introduced what was to become his trademarks: ‘top shots’ taken 
from above the dancers, and close-ups of the chorus girls. But it was only since 1933 
and 42 nd Street, the first of Berkeley’s films for Warner Brothers, that the dance direc¬ 
tor’s elaborate musical numbers, with the girls arranged in a series of complicated 
kaleidoscopic patterns that were continually moving in different directions, began to 
be fully appreciated, so that from Gold Diggers of 1935 Berkeley was entrusted both the 
choreography, and the overall directing of a number of films, some of them musicals, 
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among the others: Babes in Arms (1939), Strike Up the Band (1940), Ziegfeld Girl(1941), 
For Me and My Girl (1942), The Gang’s All Here (1943), Take Me Out to the Ball Game 
(1949), Small Town Girl, Easy to Love (1953), Rose Marie (1954). 

- Berlin, Irving [b. Israel Isidore Beilin/Ballin] (1888-1989) Russian-born composer, lyri¬ 
cist, song-plugger, performer. He began as a boy singer, a singing waiter whose job was 
serving customers, but his main function was to entertain them with popular songs of 
the day. When he started composing songs, Berlin would soon become “King of Ragtime 
Songs” (although one of his universally known compositions, “Alexander Ragtime Band” 
is not a rag). His achievement in songwriting is all the more impressive that he could 
not read music, could not write music, and could hardly play piano (and then only in 
one - key F sharp - the result of his learning by himself to play on a piano discarded in 
a back alley). Being a Jew, he composed songs on two major Christian holidays “White 
Christmas” and “Easter Parade”. He also wrote the unofficial anthem of the United States 
“God Bless America”. For his wife he wrote what became some of his greatest hits: “All 
Alone”, “What’ll I Do?” “Remember” and “Always”. He composed for films (Top Hat, 
1935; Follow the Fleet, 1936; Holiday Inn, 1942), and for Broadway (As Thousands Cheer, 
1933; Annie Get Your Gun, 1946; Miss Liberty, 1949; Call Me Madam, 1950). 

- Bernstein, Leonard (1918-1990) Composer, conductor and pianist. A virtuoso in all 
those roles. As early as 1942 he wrote his Symphony No. 1 (“Jeremiah”). Then in 1949 
Symphony No. 2 (“The Age of Anxiety”), to which he later (1963) added Symphony 
No. 3 (“Kaddish”). The 1950’s brought the musical Peter Pan (1950), and then Broadway 
musicals: On the Town (1944), Wonderful Town (1953), Candide (1956), West Side Story 
(1957), its serious theme - a modern version of the Romeo and Juliet story - found its 
expression in music inspired by jazz, Latin American music, Broadway and Tin Pan Alley 
idioms. Bernstein also composed successful operas: his 1-act Trouble in Tahiti (1952), 
respected for its serious theme, later was given a sequel A Quiet Place (1983). As a con¬ 
ductor he led the New York Philharmonic (1958-1969). He also popularized music in a 
series of TV appearances and in his book The Joy of Music (1959). As a liberal Democrat 
Bernstein gave support to the civil rights, the anti-war movements, and to gay rights. 

- Berry, “Chuck” [b. Charles Edward Anderson](1926- ) Singer, composer. The first 
black performer accepted by the white audience. At the time he was considered the 
most serious rival of Elvis Presley. His compositions: “Maybelline”, “Sweet Little Six¬ 
teen”, “Rock and Roll Music”, “Roll Over Beethoven”, “Johnny B. Goode”. 

- Bertoia, Harry (1915-1978). Italian-born furniture designer(he had worked for Charles 
and Ray Eames, and then Hans and Florence Knoll, for whom he designed successful 
Diamond chair, later gaining fame with the Bertoia collection), printmaker and sculptor. 
In his artistic oeuvre he experimented mending metal rods into practical art (Dandelion, 
ca 1960’s). As he was working on a sculpture that consisted of several standing rods, he 
accidentally broke one of them causing it to crash into another rod, and emit a sound. In 
this way he gave birth to his “sound sculptures” of the 1960’s and 70’s for which he coined 
the term Sonambient (a combination of the Italian words for sound and environment): 
Sound Sculpture, ca. 1970; Willow Sound Sculpture, c. 1970; Sonambient Sculpture, 1972. 

- Bethune, Mary McLeod (1875-1955) Educationist, civil rights activist. Her both parents 
had been slaves. In 1904 she established a school for black girls the Daytona Normal 
Industrial Institute (now Bethune-Cookman University). During the F.D. Roosevelt ad¬ 
ministration she was an advisor to Eleanor Roosevelt on issues of importance for blacks. 
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- Bible Belt, a derogatory label coined by H. L. Mencken, applied to areas of the 
country dominated by people literally believing the Biblical account - the rural areas 
of the Midwest and the South. In its modern use it refers to path that runs across the 
country from the Atlantic seaboard, through Texas and New Mexico. Its borders are 
formed by the northern state lines of Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri and Oklahoma. 

- Beverly Hills, California, a city (pop. 34, 000, 2012) in Los Angeles County. Since 
1920's the favorite settlement of people connected with the film industry. 

- Bickerton, Ashley (1959-) British-born (Barbados) sculptor. A pioneer of Neo- 
Geometric (“Neo-Geo”) Conceptualism. He rose to prominence with his abstract 
portraits composed of riveted and painted black containers. ( Le Art (Composi¬ 
tion with Logos) #2, 1987; Tormented Self-Portrait (Susie at Arles) 1987-88; Self- 
portrait as a Desert Island Head after Neruda, 1994). Whether making sculpture 
(White Head I, 2012), or creating paintings (The Five Sages, n.d.), Bickerton calls into 
question the commodification of the art object. (Silver Head I, 2012). 

- Biddle, George (1885-1973), Sculptor, painter and lithographer. A man of strong 
social conscience, he was inspired by the idea of art for the masses expressed by the 
Mexican mural painters. He helped persuade President F. D. Roosevelt of the need for 
government sponsorship of the arts, which later led to the Federal Art Project (1935) 
which also employed Biddle himself painting a mural for the Department of Justice 
Building in Washington (1935). (Hombre! Que Sin Verguenza\, 1928; Hooverville by 
Night, 1940; Shanty Shack, 1940; North African Battle Landscape, 1943; Life’s Darkest 
Moment: Sure, they’re smiling! It’s a Mercury, 1951). 

- Bierce, Ambrose (Gwinett) (1842-1914?). One of the first American writers to depict 
the horrors of the American Civil War, based on his own experience as a soldier in the 
Union Army - he was severely wounded in the head at Kennesaw Mountain, taken 
prisoner in Alabama, but escaped before the war ended. He was demobilized as a first 
lieutenant. His accurate descriptions in a number of stories were collected in his Tales 
of Soldiers and Civilians (1891) marked by horror and irony, in which Bierce does not 
spare the reader any realities of war, its brutality and ugliness while characters die 
just as they do on the battlefield. His other major works are Cobwebs from an Empty 
Skull (1874, as by Dod Grile); The Cynic’s Word Book (1906), enlarged as The Devil’s 
Dictionary (1911). Bierce deplored the Spanish-American War. He went missing in 
1914 when he was reporting from Mexico. 

- Bierstadt, Albert, (1830-1902). German-born painter. One of the most popular Amer¬ 
ican painters of the late^* c. He became the founder of the subgroup of the Hudson 
River School known as the Rocky Mountain branch, with Frederick Church as its 
another leading member. Early paintings by Bierstadt include: Logging in Bavaria 
(1856); Bernese Alps, as Seen near Kusmach (1859). In his later period Bierstadt favored 
enormous canvases, his typical landscapes including forests and lakes, hills and moun¬ 
tains, rather few human figures, and a dramatic use of color, light, and airy sky. In 1858 
he accompanied an expedition to the Rocky Mountains and Yosemite Valley where he 
first saw the imposing Western scenes whose later depictions gained him international 
success and fame. For the American audience, the large-scale, popular landscapes with 
their romantic glorification of the West (Laramie Peak, 1861; The Rocky Mountains, 
Lander’s Peak (1863), seemed to satisfy the myth of a bigger, newer America. He also 
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sold to the federal government two historical paintings: The Discovery of the Hudson 
(1875) and Expedition under Vizcaino Landing at Monterey, 1601 (1878). 

- Big Apple, The, a nickname of New York City. 

- Big Bend State, The, a nickname of Tennessee. 

- Big Bend National Park, Texas; Rio Grande River, Chisos Mountains. 

- Big D, a nickname of Dallas, Texas. 

- Bighorn (Ovis canadensis). Rocky Mountains wild sheep, with the rams famous for 
their large, curled horns. 

- Big Knives/Long Knives, the name (connoting hate and fear of ruthless acts) given 
by the Algonquian tribes of the Great Lakes region to the English colonials, which 
then was passed on to White Americans. The origins is traced from their use of long 
hunting knives, butcher knives, bayonets affixed to the end of muskets, but most 
particularly from the sabers used by cavalry. 

- Big Muddy, The, a nickname of Mississippi River. 

- “Big Parade” The. Film (1925() dir, King Vidor. Cast John Gilbert. One of the best 
movies about war it finds no honor in war but only death, misery, and despair. 

- Big Sky Country, a nickname of Montana. 

- Big Ten. Fooball league of the greatest universities in the Midwest: Chicago (left in 
1940), Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio State, Purdue, Northwestern, 
Wisconsin (1950 joined Michigan State). Also the universities themselves... 

- Billy Yank. During the Civil War a Union soldier, or more generally the Union, or 
Northern states. 

- Biltmore Estate, in Asheville, North Carolina. Mansion, built for G.W. Vanderbilt 
(1889-1895) by Richard Morris Hunt, in the style of French Renaissance (combining 
elements of several Chateaux de la Loire - Chateau de Blois, Chenonceau, Chambord 

- and Vaux-le-Vicomte). 

- Bing, Rudolf, Sir (1902-1997) Austrian-born British opera impresario. As a manager 
of Metropolitan Opera (1950-72) he had a reputation of an autocrat due to his constant 
struggle to keep up and raise the standards of performers and directors. His productions 
stressed the overall concept. He started to introduce Black performers. He extended the 
season to the whole year. He supervised relocation of the Met to Lincoln Center. 

- Bingham, George Caleb, (1811-1879) Painter. A local genre painter, of Missouri 
men and manners. From apprenticeship to a cabinetmaker and as a sign-painter, he 
proceeded to paint primitive portraits (as his Self Portrait, 1835). His national fame 
spread when the American Art- Union distributed his engraving of The Jolly Plat-boat- 
men - celebrating life on the rivers of America - to nearly 10,000 subscribers (1847). 
He grew up in the Far West and was able to depict its wide spaces and wild romantic 
quality as well as the daily life of the settlers, hunters and traders, with great fidelity in 
such typically 19 th - century scenes as Pur Traders, Descending the Missouri (1845), Rafts¬ 
men Playing Cards ( 1847), and Daniel Boone Escorting Settlers through the Cumberland 
(1852). Bingham shared the 19 th c. concern with narrative meaning, a concern with 
people and their actions, yet his masterful handling of his subjects, his use of color, 
line, and shadow, and his excellent and meticulous recording of even small details, 
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made prints of his works very popular. His attitude to picture-making as a constructive 
process transformed genre painting into a monumental art that became for Americans 
their only real equivalent for history painting in the grand manner. Bingham was a 
keen observer of many facets of antebellum life and his paintings included a number 
of works that helped to define the look of the period in the years before the common 
employment of photography. His County Election (1851) and Stump Speaking (1854) - 
which captured the personal character of Missouri politics - reflect his long-standing 
interest in politics and the processes of electioneering. Other paintings The Concealed 
Enemy (1845), Shooting for the Beef( 1850); Wood-Boatmen on a River (1854). 

- Birch, Patricia (1934? -), dancer, choreographer and director. She created the musical 
stagings which combined dance with drama for both Broadway and Off-Broadway 
shows: You’re a Good Man, Charlie Brown (1967), Grease (1972), A Little Night Music 
(1973), Candide (1974). 

- Birch, Thomas (1779-1851). British-born painter. Birch began as a portraitist, but 
he became better known for his ship portraits, seascapes, and winter scenes. One of 
the earliest of the marine landscapists in the US he produced a series of three paint¬ 
ings narrating the victorious encounter between the USS Constitution and the HMS 
Guerriere in the War of 1812. Other works: USS ‘Wasp’ Boarding HMS ‘Frolic’,( 1815; 
Packet Ship in a Stormy Sea, 1849. 

- Bird, Robert Montgomery] (1806-1854), Playwright. The most famous of his 58 
plays was The Gladiator (1831), about Spartacus, the leader of the slave revolt in an¬ 
cient Rome. It was written for Edwin Forrest, who made it into a great success (played 
over a 1000 times), which he did not pass financially to his author. Bird, disappointed, 
turned to writing novels. 

- Birmingham, Alabama, pop 212 000 (2011). Named for Birmingham in England be¬ 
cause of its concentration of heavy industry: US Steel, US Pipe and Foundry; American 
Cast Iron Pipe, Co. Education: Samford University. Culture: symphonic orchestra; 
Oscar Wells Museum of Art; Civic Opera. Other attractions: Arlington Shrine. 

- Birmingham of America, a nickname of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

- "Birth of a Nation, The” (1915) Film, dir. D.W. Griffith. One of the best - and also 
one of the most controversial - pictures in the history of the cinema. Its release in the 
North provoked riots by its racist message. 

- Birthplace of American Liberty, a nickname claimed by Lexington, Massachusetts 
and Philadelphia. 

- Birthplace of Aviation, a nickname of Dayton, Ohio, native place of Wilbur and 
Orville Wright, pioneers of aviation. 

- Biscayne National Park in Florida; embraces mangrove forests, Florida Keys, coral reef. 

- Bishop, Isabel (1902-1988) painter and etcher. A distinctive (though quiet) voice 
in American Scene Painting, she drew most of her subject-matter from the streets of 
NYC. Her working-class women are depicted in a sensitive yet unsentimental way 
(Waiting, 1938; Strap Hangers, 1940; Lunch Hour, 1950) with thin washes of paint but 
she also did female nudes (Nude, 1938). 

- Bison City, a nickname of Buffalo in New York State. 

- "Black Is the Color of my True Love’s Hair” a traditional folk song from Appalachia. 
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- Black Mountain College, Black Mountain North Carolina. An experimental school 
founded (1933-1957) on the principles of balancing academics, arts, and manual labor 
to create the environment conducive to interdisciplinary work and experimentation. 
One of the most important settings for twentieth-century artist aspiring to revolu¬ 
tionize modern art, among whom the best known were Josef Albers (formerly of the 
Bauhaus School), Robert Rauschenberg, Willem de Kooning, Cy Twombly, Robert 
Motherwell, Franz Kline (visual arts), Buckminster Fuller (architecture), Merce Cun¬ 
ningham (dance), John Cage (music), who, with his ideas on chance and indeterminacy, 
organized what came to be designated as the first (1952) happening. 

- Blackburn, Joseph (aka Jonathan B. Blackburn) (b. c.l700/1730-d.c.l778) An Eng¬ 
lish or Scottish itinerant painter, active in America 1754-1763. Fie introduced the 
decorative tradition of English Rococo portraiture to the American colonies. In some 
portraits, such as Portrait of Colonel Theodore Atkinson (1760) he achieved some in¬ 
dividuality in the features, but most of his works stress pose and costume (he often 
repeated the details of clothing and jewelry) at the expense of characterization. His 
posing of his subjects and compositional arrangements briefly exerted an influence 
on the youthful John Singleton Copley. Other paintings: Abigail Chesebrough (Mrs. 
Alexander Grant), 1754; Colonel Thomas Downdeswell, 1777. 

- Blackface, the name of a subtype of ethnic impersonation, the subgenre of comedy 
in vaudeville in which white performers appeared made-up with burnt cork. 

- Blacklisting.As practiced in the 1940’s and 1950’s America, blacklisting was an 
institutional effort (by among the others the US Senator Joseph McCarthy and the 
HUAC - the House UnAmerican Activities Committee of the United States House of 
Representatives) to deny employment to individuals assumed to be members of the 
Communist Party or to have communist sympathies. The group targeted in the first 
place was the entertainment industry. Lists of entertainers were used when deciding 
whom to hire, especially advertisers fearing listener boycotts of their products if the 
programs they produced used blacklisted actors. This resulted in developing a sys¬ 
tem whereby those involved in programs were screened ahead of time, so that those 
“controversial” were simply never offered employment. 

- Blackwater State, The, a nickname of Nebraska. 

- Blackwell, Antoinette Louisa Brown (1825-1921) Pastor. The first woman (1853) to 
be ordained as a minister (Congregationalists). An articulate supporter of the abolition 
movement, the temperance movement, and women’s rights. She served in a leader¬ 
ship capacity in several organizations (Association for the Advancement of Women, 
American Woman Suffrage Association). 

- Blackwell, Elizabeth (1821-1910) British-born physician. Earned the first medical 
degree ever awarded in the US to a woman (1849). It is in the face of much prejudice 
that she practiced in NYC. During the Civil War Blackwell took part in organizing 
the Woman’s Central Relief Association and the US Sanitary Commission, to provide 
field nurses and medical supplies to Union soldiers. She opened the Women’s Medical 
College at the New York Infirmary (1868). In England she helped establish National 
Health Service (1871). 

- Blake, Eubie (James Hubert) (1883-1983), African-American jazz musician: vocalist, 
dancer, pianist, composer, band leader; son of an ex-slave. With his lifelong friend 
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and lyricist, Noble Sissle they formed a performing and songwriting team. They co¬ 
led several orchestras, wrote revues, musicals and over 300 songs (“Memories of You, 
“You’re Lucky to Me”, “Love Will Find a Way”, “Lovin’ You the Way I Do”) many 
of them kept in the syncopated ragtime feel that characterized much of American 
popular songs in the first decades of the 20 th c. Their Shuffle Along (1921) was the first 
successful all-black musical, which had run for more than a year on Broadway and 
toured the US (its hit “I’m Just Wild About Harry” would later be used as the song of 
presidential campaign of Harry Truman, 1948). Their other shows included Blackbirds 
(1930) and Atrocities of 1932. As both the pianist and composer, Blake shared with 
James P. Johnson and Fats Waller the credit for major contribution to the “Harlem 
stride” style of piano-playing that evolved in the 1920’s (compositions: :The Charleston 
Rag”, “Chevy Chase”, “Fizz Water Rag”). Inl978 he played at President Carter’s White 
House Jazz Party. His life was successfully musicalized on Broadway in Eubie! (1978). 

- Blake, Lyman Reed (1835-1883). Inventor. Applying sewing machine technology 
to the stitching of leather, he patented (1858) a machine that greatly facilitated the 
shoemaking process by attaching the soles to the uppers mechanically. Moreover, 
sizes and widths were first introduced to shoe production. All this made the price of 
shoes much more affordable. 

- Blakelock, Ralph Albert (1847-1919) Painter. Active during the second generation 
of Hudson River school, disliking its soft and sentimental aspects, he is noted for his 
eerie, moody moonlit landscapes of trees with diffuse foliage silhouetted against the 
sky ( Moonlight, late 1880’s). After a trip to the West his scenes of wilderness became 
relieved by small figures of Indians ( Indian Encampment at Twilight). 

- Blakey, Art (later Abdullah Ibn Buhaina after his conversion to Islam) (1919-1990) 
Jazz musician: drums, band leader. An icon of hard bop jazz, known for his propulsive 
playing style. 

- Bleeding Kansas, a nickname of Kansas in mid-19 th c. 

- Blegen, Judith (1943-). Lyric coloratura soprano. Debut 1965 Olympia (The Tales 
of Hoffmann). She established herself as a top-class performer in a variety of roles: 
Zerbinetta (Ariadne auf Naxos), Susanna (The Marriage of Figaro), Olympia, Rosina 
(The Barber of Seville), Papagena (The Magic Flute), Zerlina (Don Giovanni), Adele 
(Die Fledermaus), and Gilda (Rigoletto). Yet she was most appreciated for singing the 
high-flying, sparkling roles, like Musetta (La boheme), Sophie (Der Rosenkavalier), and 
Blondchen in Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail. 

- Blitzstein, Marc (1905-1964). Composer and pianist (Sonata for Piano, 1927). From 
experimental and polytonal beginnings (acquired from Nadia Boulanger and Arnold 
Schoenberg) he turned to a socially oriented aesthetic (embraced by Bertolt Brecht) 
and began developing a more populist operatic style, which he demonstrated in The 
Cradle Will Rock (1937), where he successfully fused classical and popular music 
styles which fit American vernacular speech to music (the story of the opposition of 
the authorities is partly presented in the 1999 film Cradle Will Rock, directed by Tim 
Robbins, with Cyril Cusack, Susan Sarandon, Bill Murray). His other operas of the 
period include The Condemned (1932) on the subject of the Sacco/Vanzetti trial; No for 
an Answer (1941) on the plight of immigrants; Regina (1949, based on Lillian Heilman 
The Little Foxes). Less successful were Reuben, Reuben (1955) and Juno (1957-59, based 
on Sean O’Casey’splay Juno and the Paycock). 
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- Blizzard State, The, a nickname of South Dakota and Texas. 

- Bloody Mary, a cocktail reputed to cure the hangovers, containing vodka, tomato 
juice, and combination of other spices and flavorings (Worcester sauce, Tabasco sauce, 
celery salt and possibly celery stalk, olives) named supposedly for the Queen of Eng¬ 
land who persecuted Protestants. 

- Bloom, Hyman, (1913-2009) Latvian-born painter. He started in the abstract man¬ 
ner ( Rocks and Autumn Leaves , late 1940s) but is best known for his painting of rab¬ 
bis, began at the end of the 1930’s, which he used as metaphor for his own spiritual 
questioning. (Rabbi, 1957; Rabbi Holding Torah, ca. 1999). 

- Bloomer, Amelia Jenks (1818-1894) Social reformer. She is remembered for having 
devised a trouser dress (a costume of short skirts over large Turkish pantaloons) to 
improve women’s health and mobility. Such trousers were dubbed “bloomers” in her 
honor, although she only wore them six to eight years. She spent most of her life 
writing and speaking for temperance and women’s rights. 

- Bloomgarden, Kermit (1904-1976) Theater producer; among his important produc¬ 
tions were Another Part of the Forest (1946), Command Decision (1947), Death of a 
Salesman (1949), The Crucible (1953), The Diary of Anne Frank (1955), The Most Happy 
Fella (1956), The Music Man (1957), Toys in the Attic (1960), The Hot I Baltimore (1973), 
and Equus (1974). 

- Blue Hen’s State, Blue Hen Chicken’s State, a nickname of Delaware. 

- Blue Jeans. The word “jeans” comes from a kind of material produced in Europe, 
named after sailors from Genoa in Italy, ideal for work clothes because it did not 
wear easily. The word ‘denim’ originates from the name of French material serge 
de Nimes, ‘the material from French town of Nimes’, which started to be produced 
exclusively of this fiber. Dyed with indigo - named for the country of origin: India 
(East or west) it had a dark blue color. Miners, at whom the clothes were addressed 
originally, complained that the pockets tore easily from the jeans, as miners routinely 
carried in their pockets samples of rocks. Jacob Davis came up with the idea of using 
metal rivets (fasteners) to reinforce the vital spots of the jeans, but as he did not have 
enough money to pay for the patent, he made a deal with Levi Strauss. In the 1930’s 
westerns became a favorite genre of adventure films, and their characters - cowboys, 
who often wore jeans in the movies - the culture heroes. Real cowboys would not 
have worn jeans, because they despised miners who were wearing them, and the rivets 
holding the back pockets would make sitting in the saddle impossible. In the 1950’s 
denim became the symbol of the teenage rebel (like James Dean in Rebel Without a 
Cause. 1955), the teenagers changing the original name of “waist overall” into “jeans 
pants”, ultimately “blue jeans”. 

- Blue Laws (Sunday Closing Laws) State or local laws that prohibit commercial 
activities on Sunday, requiring the observance of the Christian Sabbath day of rest 
and the closing of most businesses. Originally their intention was to promote church 
attendance but they were directed at personal activities regarded as moral offenses 
(gambling, consumption of alcohol). Among non-religious arguments for Sunday 
closing were cited the necessity to provide the state with a uniform day of rest. Some 
states reduced them to encompass only certain activities. Such as the sale of liquor. 
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- Blue Note, A flatted note, especially the third or seventh note of a major musical 
scale, in place of an expected major interval, used frequently in the blues. Produced by 
attempts of African American musicians, accustomed to pentatonic scale, to express 
themselves artistically within the heptatonic scale. 

- Blue Riband of the Atlantic, The, the prize awarded to the ship which makes the 
fastest crossing of the North Atlantic between Bishop Rock lightship off the Scillie 
Isles and the Ambrose light off New York harbor. 

- Blue Ridge Mountains, Segment of the Appalachian Mountains, stretching from 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania to Mt. Oglethorpe in Georgia, embracing also Black Mountains, 
Great Smoky Mountains, Unaka Mountains. Tourist attractions: Skyline Drive; Blue 
Ridge Parkway. 

- Bluebacks, a nickname of the paper currency of the Confederacy. 

- Blueberry Pie. Some hold that this should have been made the culinary symbol of 
the US instead of the apple pie (blueberry is of authentically local origin, whereas 
apple is not). It is the official dessert of the state of Maine. 

- Bluegrass /Kentucky Bluegrass [Poa pratensis]. Considered very good fodder for 
Thoroughbred Horses which are raised in the region. 

- Bluegrass Capital, The, a nickname of Lexington, Kentucky. 

- Bluegrass State, a nickname of the Commonwealth of Kentucky. 

- Blues, A twelve-measure song of three four-measure lines, a musical form based 
on a traditional Black American folk form. It was first published in Memphis in 1912, 
after it was written down by W.C. Handy. 

- Blume, Peter (1906-1992). Russian-born painter. His works are in a style of realism 
with Surrealist overtones ( South of Scranton, 1931, won first prize at the 1934 Carn¬ 
egie International). While he worked for the Section of Painting and Sculpture of the 
US Treasury Department he painted murals: Beatty’s Bam (Post Office, Canonsburg, 
Pennsylvania, 1937); An Autumn Scene/Vinyard (Post Office, Geneva, NY, 1941); and 
The Two Rivers (The US Courthouse and Post Office, Rome, Georgia, 1943). His most 
famous painting ( The Eternal City, 1934-37) caused controversy when it was rejected 
at the Corcoran Gallery Biennial as too inflammatory with its satirical attack on Ital¬ 
ian Fascism. Blume’s The Rock (1944-48) was interpreted as symbolizing renewal in 
the wake of World war II), the theme of rebirth recurring in his oeuvre: Recollection 
after the Flood (1969) presented the efforts of the City of Florence, while The Meta¬ 
morphoses (1979) invoked the Greek legend of Deucalion and Pyrrha repopulating 
the earth after a deluge. 

- Blye, Nellie [b. Elizabeth Cochrane Seaman] (1867-1922) Journalist, one of her 
scoops (1887) was letting herself committed to the lunatic asylum, pretending to be 
insane, to expose atrocious conditions there. 

- Blythe, David Gilmour (1815-1865). Painter. America’s foremost social and politi¬ 
cal satirist of the mid-19 ,h c. His genre scenes reflecting the life of the turbulent city, 
seeking what was ugly in a smiling world, showed a fascination for violence and 
physical suffering. His depictions of courtroom scenes ( The Lawyer’s Dream, 1859; 
Justice, c. 1860), of homeless, underfed, and uneducated children of the street, ( Street 
Urchins, c. 1856-58; A Match Seller, 1859), tavern frequenters ( Tavern Scene, c. 1852-56) 
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are somber and filled with bitterness. Blythe’s following 13 th Pennsylvania Regiment 
early in the Civil War as artist to record the horrors of war later brought several army 
scenes, some anecdotal (Battle of Gettysburg), and one (Libby Prison, 1863) presenting 
the Union prisoners, deserves comparison with Goya. His panorama (1851) 7 feet tall 
and 300 long, showing views of the Allegheny Mountains and historical events of 
Pennsylvania was financially unprofitable. Occasionally, he was a woodcarver, such as 
with his Figure of Lafayette (c. 1840-50) for the Uniontown, Pennsylvania Courthouse. 

- “B”; “B Movie”. Originally this was the second movie on “double bill” (offering two 
films for the price of one ticket) by cinemas (especially belonging to the network of 
one of the big studios, who wanted to compete in this way with the television), the 
“A”-Movie was constituting the attraction. Typically “B Movie” was a low budget 
formulaic type of film, most often the suspense, horror, sci-fi, western, “exploitation” 
or gangster genres. Gradually some independent studios started to specialize in pro¬ 
ducing “B”-Movies” purposely. 

- Boas, Franz (1858-1942) German-born anthropologist. His first fieldwork experi¬ 
ence was among the Inuit in Baffinland, Canada (1883-84), then under the auspices of 
several museums on the North Pacific Coast. He was involved in an important project 
to bring the cultures of Native Americans to the Chicago World’s Fair) 1892+3. In his 
group displays, the skulls of various peoples were to demonstrate the irrelevance of 
brain size, diminishing significance of theories of racial distinctions between humans. 
In 1896 he was appointed Assistant Curator of Ethnology and Somatology at the 
American Museum of Natural History and Lecturer at Columbia University (in 1899 
he became the first Professor of Anthropology at Columbia. In his research Dr. Boas 
collected information on race, linguistics, art, dance, and archaeology, from which he 
developed his theory of relativism discrediting the beliefs that Western Civilization 
is superior to less complex societies. Boas established anthropology as a recognized 
science, with his publications such as The Mind of Primitive Man (1911; 1938); Anthro¬ 
pology and Modern Life (1928; 1962); Race, Language and Culture (1940). 

- Bock, Jerry [Jerrold Lewis] (1928-2000). Composer of the romantic music for Broad¬ 
way with his lyricist Sheldon Harnick: Mr. Wonderful (1956), Fiorello! (1959, Tony), 
Fiddler on the Roof (1964, Tony.), The Apple Tree (1966) 

- Bodmer, Carl (Johann) (1809-1893), Swiss-born painter of the American West, con¬ 
sidered by some to be the greatest 19 th c. artist to have produced prints, recording his 
expedition to the West (1832) which brought hundreds of sketches and watercolors 
of the landscape, flora and fauna of this region, as well as of Indians: Offering of the 
Mandan Indians, c.1837; Indian Utensils and Arms, c.1837; Tombs ofAssiniboin Indians 
on Trees, c.1839. 

- Body Art. A type of art in which the artist uses his or her own body as the me¬ 
dium, the work sometimes being executed in private (communicated by means of 
photographs or video recordings), sometimes the execution being public with the 
performance pre-choreographed, or extemporaneous. The manner of Body Art per¬ 
formance was often connected with self-inflicted pain (Vito Acconci’s Rubbing Piece, 
1970, in which, while seated at the restaurant table, he rubbed his left forearm with his 
right hand until a distinct weal appeared) or ritualistic acts of endurance (to subject 
his body to extremes of physical sensation Chris Burden had himself locked in an 
unlit cupboard with nothing but a supply of water). In a more general sense, Body 
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Art meant using the body in a way that would give the artist a new critical focus on 
space and social context and architecture, as in one of Bruce Nauman’s best-known 
works ( Self-Portrait as a Fountain, 1970), a photograph in which he is shown spout¬ 
ing water out of his mouth. Nauman’s Green Light Corridor (1970) heightens the 
participant’s self-awareness to the point of claustrophobia. Body Art (like Process 
art and Earth Art) introduced problems of temporariness and finish, time of making 
and time of duration, the role of photography, and the balance between work on site 
and art in the gallery. 

- Bogardus, James (1800-1874) Inventor. He gained renown by erecting the world’s 
first building (1850), a five-storied factory, framed entirely of cast iron, in this way 
paving the way for the accomplishments of the Chicago School of Architecture in 
the 1880’s. 

- Bolden, Buddy (Charles Joseph), (1877-1931). Jazz musician: cornetist. Bolden was 
a transitional figure between ragtime and jazz - he co-founded the New Orleans 
style, and founded the first jazz-band in the 1890’s. Acknowledged to be the first 
of the New Orleans trumpet kings (allegedly, when Bolden was playing, the sound 
of his horn could be heard all over the city). His was a powerful style, with a hard 
rhythmic drive and particularly moving expression on slow blues. His mental prob¬ 
lems, aggravated by alcoholism, caused his internment at the hospital, where he 
spent the rest of his life. 

- Boleslavsky/Boleslawski, Richard [b. Boleslaw Ryszard Srzednicki] (1997-1937) 
Polish-born actor, motion picture and stage director. During World War I he served 
in the Russian Imperial Army as a cavalry officer. After he had left the Soviet Union 
(1920) he acted and directed in Warsaw, Prague, Paris and Berlin. In New York City 
art patrons Miriam and Herbert Stockton founded a theatre for him: the American 
Laboratory Theatre (“the Lab”), through which Boleslavsky introduced the Konstantin 
Stanislavsky method of acting known as The Method) to the US. In the Stanislavsky 
method of acting, playing a character onstage is as much a matter of delving into a 
character’s psychology and emotions, as it is reading the lines in a script. In Hollywood 
Boleslavsky first made film for Columbia Pictures, The Last of the Lone Wolf( 1930); 
then for RKO The Gay Diplomat (1931). His Russian background recommended him to 
MGM to direct Rasputin and the Empress (1932). In Men in White (1934) an idealistic 
young doctor (Clark Gable) is in conflict with his superficial society wife (Myrna Loy). 
The topic of the American Civil War was invoked in Operator 13 (1934) centering on 
the person of a Union spy (Marion Davies), disguised in blackface, who falls for a Con¬ 
federate officer (Gary Cooper). In The Painted Veil (1934), Greta Garbo, a neglected wife, 
embarks on an affair with diplomat in China. In Twentieth Century-Fox, Boleslavsky 
produced a biopic Clive of India (1935). Les Miserables (1935; considered one of the 
best film adaptations of Victor Hugo’s novel) was nominated for Academy Award). 
Theodora Goes Wild (1936) is considered one of the greatest screwball comedies. A 
lavish picture in Technicolor ( The Garden of Allah, 1936) had a monk (Charles Boyer) 
fleeing his vocation because of love for a woman (Marlena Dietrich). Boleslavsky died 
during the shooting of The Last of Mrs. Cheyney (1937). He wrote a treatise on acting 
( Acting: The First Six Lessons, 1933). 
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- Boll Weevil [Anthonomus grandis ;]. A small insect which spread out from Mexico in 
the 1890’s, that bored into cotton plants. As a result, cotton boll turned black, losing 
its value. It was ruining the farmers, who were forced to abandon the land. 

- Bolotowsky, Ilya (1907-1981). Russian-born painter. Beginning as an Expressionist, 
he became committed to geometrical abstraction. This manifested itself also in his 
work for the Williamsburg Housing Project, NYC, one of the first abstract murals to 
be commissioned (Abstract Mural, 1936), which he later continued with the mural 
for the Hall of Medical Sciences Pavilion, 1939 World’s Fair. His mixture of figurative 
and geometrical abstraction was enriched with his love of intense, sensuous color 
(Blue Structure, s. 1945; Black Rectangle, 1954). He also made painted constructions 
(Miniature Blue Diamond, 1973). 

- Bonanza State, The, a nickname of Montana. 

- Bonney, Barbara (1956-) Lyric soprano. She made her start singing German Lieder. 
Debut 1979 (Anna, Otto Nikolai’s Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor); debut C G 1895 
(Sophie, Rosenkavalier); debut Met 1987 Nyade (Strauss ’Ariadne auf Naxos), debut La 
Scala 1989 (Pamina The Magic Flute). Her attractive stage presence lends credibility to 
such roles as Cherubino, Susanna, Gilda, and Marion. The lyrics are equally important 
to her with the music, so she learns them first, paying as close attention to the sound 
of words as to their meaning. 

- “Bonnie Blue Flag, The”. Song second in popularity only to “Dixie” in the Confeder¬ 
ate States of America (although originally unconnected with the Secession). Written 
by the British-born vaudevillian Henry McCarthy intended to be sung to the tune of 
“The Irish Jaunting Car” it won popularity on its first performance in 1861. 

- Bontecou, Lee (1931—). Sculptor and printmaker. She is best known for her 1950’s 
(CruelBird, 1957) and 1960s canvas and iron sculptures (Untitled, 1962) which hang on 
the wall like paintings. She also created bronze sculptures (Bird, 1958) and assemblages 
(Untitled, 2005-2011). Other: Pirates, 1979-1982. 

- “Bonus Army, The”. The group of over 20,000 World war I veterans and their families 
who in 1932 descended on Washington D. C. to demand the payment (at least partial) 
of a government pension earlier than promised (1945) being in the time of distress. 
The Hoover administration, fearful of the bonus marchers, when the police failed to 
remove them, sent in under the command of General Douglas MacArthur the U.S. 
Army troops supported by tanks. This attached to the President Hoover the stigma 
of heartlessness. 

- Boomer State, The, a nickname of Oklahoma. 

- Boone, Daniel (1734/36-1820 Explorer, frontiersman. He blazed a trail to the far West 
through the Cumberland Gap, facilitating access to the frontier. Boone is remembered 
as one of the greatest woodsman in American history. 

- Boot Hill/Boot Hill Cemetery, Dodge City, Kansas. It earned its name because only 
the victims of the gunfights shootouts (in the turbulent period of 1870’s and 1880’s) - 
of whom it was said that “they died with their boots on” - were buried there. 

- Booth, Edwin Thomas (1933-1893) Actor and theater owner. A tragedian One of his 
finest roles was Shakespeare’s Richard III; then he performed magnificently for a hun¬ 
dred nights in New York (1864) as Hamlet, and in Julius Caesar with his brother Junius 
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and their younger brother John Wilkes Booth. After the latter assassinated President 
Lincoln, and then was killed by Federal troops, Edwin Booth felt obliged to retire. 

- Booth, John Wilkes (1838-1865) Actor. Younger brother of Edwin Booth. After his 
plans to kidnap Abraham Lincoln to exchange him for the Confederate prisoners 
was mooted by the fall of Richmond, he shot the President during the performance 
at Ford’s Theater in Washington. D. C. In the turmoil he managed to escape, but was 
killed some days later. 

- Borden, Gail (1801-1874) Inventor and manufacturer. His most notable contributions 
lay in condensing and preserving foods, particularly milk (the process for making 
canned condensed milk patented in 1856). Early in the Civil War this milk was found 
to be of great value to the Union Army, and generally the era witnessed a vast increase 
in all canned food consumption. His condensed fruit and berry juices were served to 
wounded soldiers. 

- Borden, Lizzie (Andrew) (1860-1927) A heroine of cause celebre. She was arrested 
and tried for the axe murders, after her father and her step-mother had been found 
murdered on August 4, 1892 in their home in Fall River, Massachusetts. She was ac¬ 
quitted of the murders in 1893, no one else having ever been charged with the crimes. 
Lizzie continued to live in Fall River until her death. 

- Border Eagle State, The, nickname of Mississippi. 

- Border Ruffians. The term used in the 1850’s Kansas Territory for rough and tumble 
sympathizers from the slave state of Missouri who would move across the invisible 
survey line into the Kansas Territory and declare themselves “residents” to participate 
in the ballot which was to determine whether Kansas would be admitted to the union 
as a slave state or a free state (it was admitted as a free state in 1861). 

- Border State, The, a nickname of Maine. 

- Border States. In the context of the Civil War these were the states that (connected 
with the North with the economic ties, although culturally closer to the South) had 
slavery, but it was of smaller economic importance, therefore they were more ame¬ 
nable to compromise, and less likely to demand states’ rights. Delaware, Kentucky, 
Maryland and Missouri did not join the Secession, whereas western part of Virginia 
seceded from its mother state and was admitted to the Union as West Virginia. 

- Borglum. 1. Gutzon John De La Mothe (1867-1941). Sculptor of Danish descent. Fa¬ 
mous for his large-scale public works, esp. Stone Mountain Georgia (1925- unfinished) 
and the Mount Rushmore, Black Hills, South Dakota. 2. Solon Hannibal (1868-1922) 
Sculptor. 'Monument to Soldiers in Unknown Graves', Danbury, CT (1894). 

- Borzage, Frank (1893-1962) Actor, director, scriptwriter. Began contact with the 
show business as a prop boy in theatrical touring company. Contact with screen as 
the romantic lead in westerns and romantic melodramas. Borzage began directing in 
1916, also appearing himself in his films (7 he Code of Honor, 1916), sometimes also 
writing scripts (The Pride and the Man, 1916). The first major feature he directed was 
Humoresque (1920) with all elements that later became characteristic of Borzage’s 
films: hope, love, and faith in oneself and others in a world that was poverty stricken 
and could be cruel. Seventh Heaven (1927) brought him the first ever awarded Oscar 
for Best Director. They Had to See Paris (1929) was his first sound picture. Working for 
MGM (1935-42), he directed among others A Farewell to Arms (1932), an adaptation 
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of the anti-war novel by Ernest Hemmingway; Little Man What Now? (1934), an ad¬ 
aptation of Hans Fallada’s novel about average people’s coping with the effects of the 
Great Depression; and Three Comrades (1938), an adaptation of Erich Maria Remarque’s 
novel (1936), a sequel to anti-war novel and film All Quiet on the Western Front. His 
other films: musical Stage Door Canteen, 1943; war drama Till We Meet Again (1944). 

- Boston, Massachusetts, pop. 636 000 (2012). Founded 1630 by Jonathan Winthrop. 
Boston Latin (1635) was the first public school in America. In the nearby Cambridge 
Harvard University was founded (1636). At present there are Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Boston University, Radcliffe, Brandeis. Historical monuments: The Old 
North Church, The Old South Meeting House, Faneuil Hall, Quincy Market. Culture: 
Boston Public Library, Boston Symphonic Orchestra, Boston Pops, Boston Ballet, Mu¬ 
seum of Fine Arts, Museum of Science. 

- Boston Common, the oldest (1634) park in the country. Until 1817 public hangings 
took place there. 

- Boucicault Dion [b. Dionysius Lardner Boursiquot; theater name at one time: Lee 
Moreton] (1820/22-1890), Irish born playwright, actor, producer best-known for his 
melodramas of lively action and sparkling dialogue: The Octoroon; or, Life in Louisiana 
(1859), The Poor of New York (1857), the latter an adaptation of a French play, as were 
many of his other plays (altogether 124). Most frequent topics were Irish ( The Coleen 
Bawn; or. The Brides of Garryowen; 1860; Arrah-na-Pogue, 1864). One of his greatest 
successes (and of the brilliant actor Joseph Jefferson) was his adaptation of Washington 
Irving’s Rip Van Winkle (1865). 

- Bourgeois, Louise (1911-2010) French-born sculptor. She has built up a reputation 
as one of the leading contemporary American sculptors. She first made a name as an 
abstract painter ( Femme maison/Woman House series, 1945) but turned increasingly to 
sculpture in the 1940’s, when she created several tall, thin wooden abstract sculptures 
(The Blind Leading the Blind, 1947-49; Quarantania, 1941). Her later work, still abstract, 
makes more overt references to the body sometimes with overtones of sexuality (Cell 
(Eyes and Mirrors), 1989-93) and motherhood, a central theme in the artist’s oeuvre 
(The Woven Child, 2002)... Subsequently she has worked in various materials, including 
stone (Nature Study, 1984), metal (Maman, 1999, a series of giant spider sculptures) 
and latex (Oedipus, 2003). 

- Bourke-White, Margaret (1894-1971). Photojournalist. One of the world’s most 
distinguished industrial and architectural photographers (her famous image of the 
Chrysler Building in NYC, 1930), when she joined the staff of Life (1936) she covered 
life during the Depression. She gained even more fame when having been sent to 
the Soviet Union on the eve of the German invasion, placed her in Russia on June 
22, 1941, when German troops launched their offensive. As a result she was the first 
Western journalist to send accurate photographs out of the country - inclusive of 
shots of German bombing of Moscow (Moscow under Attack, 1941) - which found 
publication in Shooting the Russian War (1942). While in North Africa in 1943, she 
became the first woman to fly on a combat mission with an American bomber crew. 
Her book They Called it Purple Heart Valley (1944) included photographs taken dur¬ 
ing the Italian campaign. Dear Fatherland, Rest Quietly: A Report on the Collapse of 
Hitler’s Thousand Years (1946) was another World War II related volume (she was one 
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of the first to get pictures of the Nazi death camps). After the war she focused much 
of her work on humanitarian issues ( Gold Miners in Johannesburg, 1950). 

- Bowie State, a nickname of Arkansas. 

- Boy General, The, a nickname of George Armstrong Custer. 

- Boys From Syracuse, The, musical (1938-235 perf.); mus. Richard Rodgers, lyr. Lorenz 
Hart, libr. George Abbott (based on Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors). Songs: “Falling 
in Love with Love”, “This Can’t Be Love”, “Sing for Your Supper”. Film. (1940 - dir. 
A. E. Sutherland) Allan Jones, Martha Raye. 

-Bradford, William (c. 1589-1657) A Pilgrim Father. An author of Mayflower Compact 
(1620). A perennial governor of the Plymouth Colony (1621-1656). 

- Brady, Mathew B. [he never knew what the initial B. stood for] (1822-1896). Pho¬ 
tographer. He studied daguerrotypy under Samuel Morse. After he switched to the 
wet-plate process (which could make numerous prints from a single negative) he 
expanded his business. During the most successful period he sold at least 30,000 
portraits a year. During the Civil War he went to battlefields (Bull Run, Antietam, 
Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, Petersburg), and camps, and circulated many definitive 
photographic collections of war scenes after the conclusion of the conflict. Due to the 
waning interest in the war Brady suffered severe financial losses. He daguerreotyped 
and photographed a number of prominent Americans: presidents (every one from 
John Quincy Adams to William McKinley, except William Henry Harrison); politicians 
(Henry Clay, Stephen A. Douglas); explorers (Kit Carson, John C. Fremont); perform¬ 
ers (Jenny Lind, Adelina Patti); inventors (Cyrus Field, Samuel F.B. Morse); social 
reformers (William Lloyd Garrison, Charles Sumner); writers (Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Edgar Allan Poe, James Russell Lowell, Walt Whitman). 

- Brandeis, Louis Dembitz (1856-1941) Lawyer, Zionist. One of the most influential 
justices in the history of the US Supreme Court, he pioneered new legal approaches 
to labor regulation and individual liberties. Advocating judicial restraint, he supported 
most New Deal reforms. As a leader of American Zionists, Brandeis supported the 
cause of a Jewish homeland in Palestine. 

- Brains Trust, The. The term, coined by James Kieran, a reporter for New York Times, 
refers to the group of academic advisers, the first such in American history, that Frank¬ 
lin Delano Roosevelt gathered to assist him during the 1932 presidential campaign, and 
who later helped him to formulate the programs that became the back bone of the New 
Deal: regulation of bank and stock activity, large scale relief, public works programs. 

- Branding Iron. The tool for marking stock animals with thick hides, such as cattle, 
with fire-heated marks to identify ownership. 

- Bl ank; Scolding Bridle/Scold’s Bridle/Brank’s Bridle. Instrument of punishment, 
used as a form of torture and public humiliation of women who by brawling and 
wrangling amongst her neighbors break the public peace, increase discord and become 
public nuisance to the neighborhood; punishment for the wives who were seen as 
witches, shrews and scolds. 

- An iron muzzle in an iron framework that enclosed the head; a metal case or mask 
that enclosed the head; an iron muzzle or cage for the head with an iron curb-plate 
(often studded with spikes) projecting into the mouth and tongue. 
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- Bread and Butter State, The, a nickname of Minnesota. 

- Bread Basket of the World, The, a nickname of Minnesota. 

- Breakers, The, National Historic Landmark in the vicinity of Newport Rho¬ 
de Island (the name given for the waves that continually crash into the cliffs be¬ 
low) A palazzo in the style of Italian Renaissance, inspired by the 16 th c. palaces of 
Genoa and Turin, built (1893-95) by Richard Morris Hunt as the summer home for 
Cornelius Vanderbilt II. 

- Brice, Fanny [b. Fania Borach](1891-1951) Comedienne and singer. Her first suc¬ 
cesses occurred in the field of burlesque in humorous singing and dancing acts. (“My 
Man”, “Second Hand Rose”. 

- Bridge of San Luis Rey, novel by Thornton Wilder (1927, Pulitzer). To make sense of 
a random catastrophe of the bridge, Brother Juniper attempts to reconstruct the lives 
of the five who perished in the event, in order to reconcile providence with sheer ac¬ 
cident, each chapter exploring a different character’s story. 

- Brigadoon, musical, (1947-581 perf. - Critics’) Mus. Frederick Loewe; libr.lyr. Alan 
Jay Lerner; Chor. Agnes De Mille (Tony). The fantasy about a Scottish town which 
reawakens once in a century for a day, which is the day when two Americans happen 
to visit the area and one falls in love with a girL.Songs: “almost Like Being in Love”, 
“The Heather on the Hill”, “Waiting for My Dearie”. Film: 1954. dir. Vincente Minnelli; 
cast: Gene Kelly, Cyd Charisse, Van Johnson. 

- Broadway, NYC thoroughfare traversing Manhattan, with concentration of theatre 
district, which makes Broadway synonymous with American theatrical activity. 

- Broadside. A sheet of paper printed only on one side, used in the early modern era 
for ballads on popular themes. 

- Bronx Cheer A rude sound of disapproval, produced by blowing air out between 
the lips and the tongue imitating breaking winds. (Brit, raspberry). 

- Bronx, The northernmost NYC borough. 

- Brooklyn Bridge, suspension bridge linking Lower Manhattan with Long Island. 
Designed by John A Roebling and finished (1883) by his son William. 

- Brooklyn, a borough in NYC, named by the Dutch farmers “Breuckelen” in the 17th c. 

- Brooks, Ellen (1946-) Photographer. She creates large impressionistic photographs 
taking commercial images from books or magazines, painting them over with acrylics, 
and then rephotographing them ( Untitled. Lawn Couple, 1970). 

- Brooks, James (1906-1992). Painter. Member of the NY AbEx School. Starting as a 
social realist in the cubist vein, he executed several murals for the Federal Art Project, 
among others Flight at La Guardia Airport (1942; demolished; restored 1980). During 
World War II he served as a combat artist. Then he turned to abstraction: Maine Caper, 
1948; Abstract In Blue, Black and Gray, 1962; Eastern, 1982. 

- Brooks, Patricia (Mann) (1937-1993) Lyric soprano. Her distinctive style drew on her 
earlier career in the theater and dance: she at 14 began studying dance with Martha 
Graham, but a knee injury from a fall turned her to theater. She appeared with Jason 
Robards and Peter Falk in Jose Quintero’s Circle in the Square production of Eugene 
O’Neill’s The Iceman Cometh. It was not until her late 20s that she began studying 
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voice, at the beginning of a time when audiences were clamoring for dramatic as well 
as musical abilities on the opera stage. Operatic debut New York City Opera 1960 
(Marianne Der Rosenkavalier) and Musetta in La Boheme; C G debut 1969 the Queen 
of Shemakha (Nikolai Rimsky-Korsakov’s Le Coq d’Or). Over the years she sang lead 
roles in Manon, La Traviata, Pagliacci, Lucia di Lammermoor, Rigoletto, La Boheme, Lulu 
and Pelleas et Melisande. But she also appeared in the US premieres of Werner Egk’s 
Der Revisor (1960) and Hans Werner Henze’s Boulevard Solitude (1967) and the world 
premiere of 7 he Crucible by Robert Ward(1961). She gave a White House command 
performance for President John F. Kennedy. 

- Brooks, Romaine [b. Beatrice Romaine Goddard] (1874-1970). American painter, 
born in Rome, active mainly in Paris. A successful society portraitist (her first was 
that of an Italian poet and politician Gabriel D’Annunzio, the Poet in Exile, 1912). She 
became famous for her life-sized female nudes ( Crossing, ca 1910; La Jaquette rouge! 
The Red Jacket, 1910) and portraits of cross-dressed women, such as Renata Borgatti 
at the Piano (ca. 1920). Her favorite model was Ida Rubenstein (Femme avec des fleurs 
(spring), 1912), a Russian ballerina, also portrayed in La Venus Triste! Weeping Venus 
(1916-17). Her painting France Croisee (The Cross of France), 1914 was iconic of her 
humanitarian help for the French during the First World War. She is cross-dressed 
also in her Self-Portrait ( 1923). 

- Brooks, Van Wyck (1886-1963) Literary critic and historian. He was considered the 
chronicler of America’s Literary Heritage. In his first book (The Wine of the Puritans, 
1908) he blamed the Puritan heritage for America’s cultural shortcomings, the thesis 
that he further developed in his America’s Coming of Age (1915). In his opinion, the 
Puritan duality which separated spiritual and money matter, had produced a split in 
American culture between “Highbrow” and “lowbrow” (both terms his) audiences. He 
is best known for his Finders and Makers series of five books: The Flowering of New 
England - 1815-1865, 1936, Pulitzer; New England: Indian Summer - 1865-1915, 1940; 
The World of Washington Irving, 1944; The Times of Melville and Whitman, 1947; The 
Confident Years - 1885-1915, 1952. 

- Broomstick/Jumping the Broomstick. A wedding tradition among African Ameri¬ 
cans (some trace the custom to West Africa where handmade brooms were used not 
only for cleaning but also for removing evil spirits) as an alternative to courthouse 
or church weddings prohibited to slaves by race-based laws) and poor whites in the 
South (especially among couples who did not want or were not given the legal right 
to have a court- or church-sanctioned wedding). In the ceremony the bride and groom 
jump over a broom lying on the ground during the ceremony. The act symbolizes a 
new beginning and a sweeping away from the past. 

- “Brother, Can You Spare a Dime?”, Song (1932) Lyr. E.Y. "Yip" Harburg, mus Jay 
Gorney. It has been called the anthem of the Depression. 

- Brother Jonathan, a humorous designation for the people of the United States col¬ 
lectively; a nickname for the United States that pre-dates Uncle Sam (although the 
latter most frequently refers to the US government). Originally used by the British 
and the Loyalists in the derogatory manner, then a comic character in the theatre, to 
develop finally into the embodiment of simplicity, honesty and common sense. It is 
believed that the phrase originated from George Washington’s frequent referring to 
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the patriotic Governor of Massachusetts Jonathan Trumbull (father of the painter John 
Trumbull) as "Brother Jonathan” when his support, especially financial, was needed. 

- Brown, Henry Kirke (1914-1886). Sculptor. Initially he made successful portrait 
busts ( William Cullen Bryant, 1846; Zachary Taylor, 1848; Asher Durand, 1849). Stating 
his preference both for America and for modeling American subjects, Brown corre¬ 
sponded with George Catlin painter of Western tribes, himself visited Native American 
Villages and converted his sketches into statues ( Choosing of the Arrow (1849), until 
he surrendered to entrenched neoclassicism and biblical and mythological themes 
(Filatrice, 1850; Panther and Cubs, c.1850-55). His monumental equestrian statue of 
George Washington is standing in Union Square, NYC (1856). Next came his statues 
of Nathaniel Greene (Statuary Hall of the Capitol, 1867), Abraham Lincoln (Union 
Square, NYC, 1868). Then two equestrian monuments in Washington, DC: Winfield 
Scott (1871); Nathaniel Greene (1877). 

- Brown, Charles Brockden (1771-1810) Historian, Editor and novelist (considered the 
father of American novel). He held that the incidents of the frontier provided themes 
in no way inferior to the European topics. (Edgar Huntly, 1799). 

- Brown, John George, (1831-1913) English born painter. An early advocate of shifting 
away from European formalism, Brown believed that it should be the goal of every 
painter to preserve all aspects of modern American life.Brown’s depictions - a fusion 
of realism and ideal beauty - of young street children— bootblacks, newsboys, and 
flower sellers (Delivery Boy, 1863; Beggar Boy, 1885-7), brought him great success. 
These, and his other paintings ( Broken Parasol, 1865; A Breezy Morning, 1876) are 
regarded as historical snapshots of 19 th c. urbanity in NYC. 

- Brown Bess. The nickname of a musket, a smooth-bore long-barrel firearm with 
the flintlock (snaphance) ignition system, in use from the mid-eighteenth century, by 
both parties in the Revolutionary War. In it the flint held in the jaws, when released 
by pulling the trigger, driven by the spring, snapped forward against the upright steel 
plate sending hot sparks into the pan igniting the powder there. Then the flashing 
powder passed through a small hole into the rear of the barrel, to ignite the propellant 
charge behind the lead ball. The effective range of muskets remained under 100 yards, 
the pistols being useful only at very close quarters. 

- Brown, John Mason (1900-1969) Drama critic ( Theatre Arts Monthly, before Even¬ 
ing Post, World telegraph, Saturday Review of Literature) known for elegant style of 
his reviews. 

- Brown, Les (Lester Raymond) (1912-2001) Jazz musician: clarinet, saxes, bandleader. 
His band became a regular feature on radio (later TV) shows and on USO tours with 
Bob Hope. His vocalist of 1940’s and 50’ was Doris Day, who sang the band’s greatest 
hit “Sentimental Journey”. 

- Brown v. Board of education of Topeka, Kansas (1954). The landmark US Supreme 
Court decision dealing with the legality of forced racial segregation in public schools 
in the case of Linda Brown, an 11-year-old girl who had to cross a railroad yard to 
attend a segregated school, even though another public school was located across the 
street. The US Supreme Court reversed its former decision of “separate but equal” in 
Plessy v. Ferguson (1896). 
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- Browne, Byron (1907-1961) Painter. He began experimenting with Cubism in 1929 
and was one of the organizers of American Abstract Artists in 1936. Browne’s semi¬ 
abstract art, while seemingly non-representational, is imagery taken from everyday 
life. He advocated nature as foundation for all art, whether representational or abstract 
in form. Browne saw abstraction as an extension of the physical world rather than 
images generated by spiritualism. In the 1950’s in response to the emergence of AbEx 
he incorporated gestural and painterly qualities. (Eventide 1950; Sub-marine Shapes, 
1954; Picador and Bull, 1959). 

- Brownie, a member of younger (7-10ys.) division of Girl Scouts. 

- Brownstone Houses. Row houses with characteristic raised entrance, named for a 
brownish-red sandstone used as a building material, popular in the late 19 th c. 

- Brubeck, Dave (David Warren) (1920-2012) Jazz musician: pianist, combo leader, 
composer. His first jazz group made extensive use of odd time signatures (as his best- 
known composition "Blue Rondo a la Turk” in 9/8, and Paul Desmond’s “Take Five” 
in 5/4). In the early 1960’s he began to compose extended works, such as an oratorio 
for jazz ensemble and orchestra The Light in the Wilderness (1968), The Gates of Justice 
(1969) which incorporated passages from the Bible and the writings of Martin Luther 
King, Upon This Rock (1987) written for Pope John Paul II’s visit to San Francisco. 

- Bruce, Edward (1879-1943). Painter, artist and art collector. He painted simplified 
and stylized landscapes, his knowledge of traditional landscape painting evident in 
his harmoniously composed landscape, simplified forms and atmospheric perspec¬ 
tive: Landscape of Provence, 1929; Twisted Forest, 1931; A Peasant Farmyard, 1932). 
Appointed by President Roosevelt to the President’s Commission of Fine Arts, he 
organized Public Works Project. Other paintings: Power (ca. 1933). 

- Bruce, Patrick Henry (1880-1936) Painter. One of the first Americans to do pure 
abstraction. He spent most of his life in Paris, and though his work was exhibited at 
the Armory Show, he remained almost unknown in the US. A series of pictures en¬ 
titled Compositions (1916-17) was followed by a series of Formes (1917-36) in which 
he developed a more geometric style based on still-life forms. (Peinture/Nature Morte, 
c. 1923-24; Still Life: Transverse Beams, 1928-1932). 

- Bruehl, Anton, (1900-1982/3) Australian-born photographer. A student, and later 
the instructor in the Clarence H. White school of photography, where students were 
taught how to apply artistic photography and design to commercial work and pro¬ 
fessional portraiture. Successful in magazine advertising, he also maintained his pro¬ 
file as an art photographer, which is manifested in his black-and-white photographs 
(Clothesline, 1924; Gas Tank, 1926; Hands with Thread, 1929). He became known for a 
crisp graphic style that would distinguish the best commercial photography (he led the 
new field of color photography) in the 1920’s and 30’s. ( Fashion Study, c. 1937). Bruehl 
also photographed many of the leading stars of stage and screen. ( Charles Laughton, 
1933; Peter Lorre, 1936; Fiorello La Guardia, 1939). 

- Bryce Canyon National Park, Utah; the rock formations called “hoodoos”. 

- Bryant, William Cullen (1794-1878) A poet. His most famous Thanatopsis addresses 
the concept of unmourned death, a 19th c. preoccupation. 

- Buck, Pearl (Comfort) S(ydenstricker) (1892-1973) Writer. Born to Presbyterian mis¬ 
sionaries in China, she grew up bilingual and versed in Chinese culture, which helped 
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her to explain China to the West in her books (The Good Earth, 1932, Pulitzer). The 
first American Woman to win a Nobel Prize (1938) for literature. 

- Buckeye State, a nickname of Ohio. 

- Buffalo, New York, pop. 261 000 (2011); founded 1790 by Dutch settlers. During the 
War of 1812 twice invaded by the British. It gained in importance after it became a 
Western terminal of the Erie Canal. Industrial center: Republic Steel, Bethlehem Steel, 
Chevrolet, Ford, Westinghouse. Education: State University at Buffalo. Culture: Buf¬ 
falo Philharmonic; Albright-Knox Art Gallery; Museum of Science. Other attractions: 
Niagara Falls; St. Lawrence Waterway; Old Fort Niagara. 

- Bulfinch, Charles (1763-1844) Architect. The first native-born American to achieve 
success as a professional architect. A leading exponent of the Federal Style. The de¬ 
signs which made him famous are his Beacon-Hill Monument (1789) and State House, 
Boston Massachusetts (1795-97).However, he is best known for his completion of 
the US Capitol Building, Washington D.C. burned during the War of 1812. Bulfinch’s 
contribution to the project being the Capitol’s wings, the original low wooden dome 
(later replaced by a cast-iron dome), the western portico, the old Library of Congress, 
and the landscaping of the Capitol grounds. Bulfinch’s design formula - the hemi¬ 
spherical dome and columnar facade - decisively influenced the shape of state capitols 
built in the US in the 19 th c. 

- Bull Moose Party, a nickname of Progressive Party. 

- Bullock, Wynn (1902-1975) Photographer. Beneath the realism of his images, he 
aspired to convey a psychological truth. Two of his works have been included in the 
Family of Man Exposition: Let there be Light (1954) and Child in the Forest( 1954). 

- Bumbry, Grace (Melizia) (1937-). African-American mezzo-soprano (Eboli, Azu- 
cena; since 1970’s also soprano roles - Tosca, Norma, Bess) with a warm voice and a 
powerful personality. In 1962 Bumbry was invited to sing at a state dinner at the J.F. 
Kennedy’s White House. 

- Bundling (also “tarrying”). The form of courtship acceptable in early colonial Amer¬ 
ica. A courting couple would be together in bed in the woman’s house, with parents 
present, bundling while wearing full clothes. Sometimes a board might be placed in 
the middle to keep them separate. 

- Bungalow House. The origin of the name in the Hindi word Bangala meaning “of 
Bengal” (the earliest banggolo being a peasant hut in rural Bengal) points to its place 
of origin - Bengal in India, where it was developed by the British in the 19 th c. To deal 
with the country’s hot sunny climate, it was built low to the ground and had large 
porches sheltered by wide overhanging eaves. In America (where it first appeared 
in California at the start of the 20 lh c, and spread eastwards), it is understood to be 
a small one- or one-and-a-half home or casual beach house, intended to be simple, 
informal, efficient and sparsely furnished. It became the dominant style in the US 
between 1905 and 1930. 

- Bunyan, Paul, The mythical king of lumberjacks. 

- Burchfield, Charles, (Ephraim) (1893-1967). Painter. Through his genre and land¬ 
scape watercolors, he became one of the earliest exponents of the rural American 
scene. His first gainful employment was as a designer of wallpaper ( Morning Glories, 
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c. 1925, design for fabric). His first paintings portrayed nature romantically, often 
based on childhood memories and fantasies (The Luminous Tree, 1917). In his second 
phase he became one of the leading American Scene painters, portraying the bleakness 
of small town with realism enriched with some sense of satire ( Freight Cars Under 
a Bridge, 1933). Disenchanted with realism he revived in the 1940’s the subjective 
spirit of his youthful work leading him to interpret the beauty and mystery of nature 
(Sultry Afternoon, 1944) attempting to visualize buzzing of insects (The Moth and the 
Thunderclap, 1961)., chimes of church bells (Church Bells Ringing, 1917), or the howl¬ 
ing of wind (Night Wind,1918). 

- Burden, Chris(topher) (1946-2015) Sculptor. One of the first performance and instal¬ 
lation artists. His most famous work (The Other Vietnam Memorial, (1991; Chicago’s 
Museum of Contemporary Art) was a reply to the official Vietnam Veterans War Memo¬ 
rial (1982, Maya Lin) listing all the American dead. Burden’s monument has the form 
of a book with swinging copper pages (13 feet high) in steel frame, listing the names 
of the Vietnamese dead etched in tiny black letters. Exact records being unavailable, 
the names were compiled from four different Vietnamese phone books, then mixed 
to compile three million different names. (Three million is the total number of war 
dead during America’s involvement: about 250.00 Vietnamese soldiers and 1.5 mil¬ 
lion civilians in the South, and some 750,000 military and 250,000 missing in action 
in the North). 

- Burke, Johnny (1908-1964) Lyricist. Best known for his association with composer 
Jimmy Van Heusen and singer Bing Crosby ( “Moonlight Becomes You” from the film 
the Road to Morocco, 1942. “Swinging on a Star” from Going My Way, 1944 earned them 
the Academy Award. Burke continued to write pop songs, most notably supplying 
lyrics for the Erroll Garner jazz classic “Misty” (1954). 

- Burnham, Daniel Hudson (1847-1912). Architect and city planner (one of the first). 
In partnership with a draftsman John Wellborn Root (Burnham a visionary and sales¬ 
person, Root master artisan and innovative engineer) they drew plans for the country’s 
first skyscraper the Montauk Block (Chicago, 1882) with steel-skeleton building frames 
with exterior walls of masonry. Then Burnham planned all of the architecture for the 
World’s Columbian Exposition (Chicago, 1893). Of his many individual designs, the 
most famous are The Flatiron Building (NYC, 1902); The Pennsylvania Railroad Station 
(Pittsburgh, 1898, one of the great pieces of Beaux Arts architecture in America); 
The Rookery (1886), today the oldest standing high-rise in Chicago at 11 stories tall, 
one of the earliest examples of metal framing with masonry walls, that successfully 
implemented many new technologies: metal framing, elevators, fireproofing, electri¬ 
cal lighting and plate glass); the Railway Exchange Building (now Santa Fe Building, 
Chicago, 1886); Reliance Building (Chicago, 1894). 

- Burroughs, Bryson (1869-1934). Painter, curator of paintings at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art (1909-34). Influenced by Puvis de Chavannes he painted mythologi¬ 
cal subjects in the academic manner (Consolation of Ariadne, 1915; The Archers, 1917; 
Eurydice Bitten by the Snake, 1930). 

- Burrows, Abe [b. Abram Sol Borowitz] (1910-1985) Librettist of musicals (Guys and 
Dolls, 1950; Can-Can, 1953; Silk Stockings, 1956; How to Succeed in Business Without 
Really Trying, 1963). 
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- Burson, Nancy (1948-). Artist. As a conceptual artist in her pioneering work in 
morphing technology she used photography, drawing, and computer imagining to 
create composite faces ( Warhead I (55% Reagan, 45% Breshnev, less than 1% each of 
Thatcher, Mitterand and Deng), 1982) also of anticipated appearance of an aged person, 
sometimes a culture icon ( Aged Barbie, n.d.). Recently she introduced to the public the 
so called Human Race Machine, which allows viewers to see themselves as a member 
of different race. (Mankind (An Oriental, a Caucasian, and a Black weighted according 
to current population statistics) 1983-1985). 

- "Business of America is Business” maxim of president Calvin Coolidge. 

- Busing, Name of the policy (practiced since 1972) of transporting children by bus 
from their neighborhood to a school outside their residential area to achieve racial 
equilibrium in that school. 

- Butter, Tom (1952-) Sculptor. He transformed simple geometric shapes and forms 
employing fiberglass and resin to create translucent pieces. ( Untitled (Two Abstract 
Sculptures) n.d.; Slipper (Sculpture), 1986). After 1986 Butter began to incorporate wood, 
wire, sheet metal and aluminum together with fiberglass. (Would, 1997; Lampshade, 
n.d.). 

- By Jupiter, musical (1942-427 perf.). Mus. Richard Rodgers, lyr. Lorenz Hart, libr 
Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart. Based on the play The Warrior’s Husband by Julian 
Thomson, it deals with the war between the Greeks and Amazons, and the comic 
situations ensuing from the role reversals. 

- Bye Bye Birdie, musical (1960-607 perf.) mus. Charles Strouse; lyr. Lee Adams; libr. 
Michael Stewart. The first Broadway musical to revolve around the new popular music, 
which had surfaced in the US in the late 1950s. Conrad Birdie is a new rock-and-roll 
sensation, and like real-life Elvis Presley, Conrad is about to get drafted. Songs: “The 
Telephone Hour”, “How Lovely to Be a Woman”, “Put on a Happy Face”, “One Last 
Kiss”. Film (1963), dir. George Sidney; cast: Ann-Margret, Dick Van Dyke, Janet Leigh. 

- CNN, Cable News Network. 

- CORE, Congress of Racial Equality. 

- Cabaret, musical (1966-1165 perf.); mus. John Kander, lyr. Fred Ebb; libr. Joe Mas- 
teroff, based on Christopher Isherwood’s Berlin Stories, and John Van Druten’s play 
I Am a Camera. Set in Berlin during the days between the end of Weimar Republic 
and the dawn of Nazi dictatorship, locating the romance of an American singer with 
a British writer in a cabaret (Kit-Kat-Klub) with its decadence. Songs: “Willkommen”, 
“Cabaret”, “Tomorrow Belongs to Me”. “If You Could See Her Through My Eyes”, “The 
Money Song”. 

- Cabaret ( 1972), film musical. Dir Bob Fosse (Oscar); script Jay Presson Allen; pro¬ 
duced by Cy Feuer; Cinematography Geoffrey Unsworth (Oscar); editing David 
Bretherton (Oscar); music adaptation John Burns (Oscar); additional songs by John 
Kander and Fred Ebb. Cast: Liza Minnelli (Oscar), Joel Grey (Oscar), Michael York, 
Helmut Griem. Additional songs: “Mein Herr”. 

- Cabeza De Vaca, Alvar Nunez (ca. 1490-1557). Spanish conquistadoj discovered 
the American Southwest - present-day states of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona. 
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- Cabin in the Sky, musical; (1940-156 perf.) Mus. Vernon Duke; lyr. John Latouche; 
libr. Lynn Root; Dir. George Balanchine and Albert Lewis; Chor. George Balanchine. 
A popular musical folk-fantasy about rural Southern Blacks. Petunia (Ethel Waters), 
wife of the dying Little Joe (Dooley Wilson), a gambling, drinking, and womanizing 
rascal, tries to save him from the clutches of Lucifer, Jr. (Rex Ingram). Song: “Takin’ 
a Chance on Love”. Film version (1944, dir. Vincente Minnelli) Ethel Waters, Lena 
Horne, Eddie Anderson. 

- Cable, George Washington (1844-1925). Author. Considered the most important 
Southern writer of the late 19 th c. who explored social issues in the south, especially 
issues affecting the inhabitants of New Orleans. Not himself a Creole, he wrote of 
Creole New Orleans, so after service as a Confederate soldier, he returned to live and 
work in the city, becoming an unpopular defender of the rights of southern blacks (in 
his courageous essays on civil rights: The Silent South (1885), The Negro Question, 1890), 
yet ultimately he was unable to reconcile his love for the South with his abhorrence 
of slavery and racism. Thus his romances, beginning with the Cavalier (1901 attempt 
to retrieve an idyllic past devoid of the problem of racism. 

- Cabot, John, [b. Giovanni Caboto] (ca. 1450-1499), Venetian sailor and explorer. 
On behalf of the English King Henry VII he claimed land in Canada (possibly New 
Foundland), mistaking it for Asia (1497). The circumstances of his death are unknown. 

- Cabrillo, Juan Rodriguez /Joao Rodrigues Cabrilho (1499-1543), Portuguese explorer 
who in Spanish service first explored 1542 the coast of present-day California. 

- Cabrini, Saint Frances Xavier, Mother (1850-1917) Nun, saint. Italian-born first 
American saint. While still in Italy, she founded the Missionary Sisters of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus which did charity work for the poor. Sent to the US (1889) by Pope Leo 
XIII to offer assistance to Italian-American immigrants. Was declared a saint in 1946. 

- Cactus State, The, a nickname of New Mexico. 

- Cadillac, Antoine Laumet/ de la Mothe (ca. 1656-1730), French soldier, explorer, 
administrator. Founder of Detroit; first governor of Louisiana. 

- Cadmus, Paul (1904-1999). Painter and draughtsman. Sometimes described as a 
Magic Realist, because of his high polish and precision (he favored the time consum¬ 
ing medium of egg tempera) In 1933 he started work for the Public Works of Art 
Project, for which he executed murals ( Pocahontas Saving the Life of John Smith/Early 
Governors of Virginia, 1939, Parcel Post Building, Richmond, Virginia), ballet sets and 
costumes (1938). His genre paintings, executed with meticulous detail have shocked 
the public with their portrayal of sex, beginning with his painting The Fleet’s In! (1934) 
portraying sailors on shore leave in the Old Masters’ style. His ambition was to repre¬ 
sent satirically the leisure pursuit and habits of the American affluent society ( Aspects 
of Suburban Life: Main Street, 1935; Aspects of Suburban Life: Golf, 1936) Golf). Other 
titles: Sailors and Floozies, 1938; The Seven Deadly Sins, 1945-49; Bar Italia, 1953-55). 

- Caesar, Irving, (1895-1996), Lyricist who collaborated with, among others, George 
Gershwin (“Swanee”), Vincent Youmans (“I Want to Be Happy, “Tea for Two), Victor 
Herbert, Sigmund Romberg, Rudolf Friml. 

- Cage, John (1912-1992). Composer, printmaker, draughtsman. It is in the role of a 
composer that he had the greatest influence on the world music. However, he had also 
a deep interest in the visual arts, developed through his friendships in avant-garde 
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circles (Marcel Duchamp, Max Ernst, Jasper Johns, Robert Motherwell) and during 
his stay as the faculty in the Black Mountain College. His concert at the Museum 
of Modern Art in 1943 established his reputation. His compositions are cultivating 
random and chance effects [produced with unusual sound sources, such as electronic 
devices and what Cage called a “prepared piano”, which is transformed into a percus¬ 
sion instrument by the insertion of various objects between the strings ( Bacchanale, 
1940). The result was the chaotic Music of Changes (1951), influenced by the Chinese 
I Ching, in employing chance operations to determine musical parameters (pitch and 
duration of sounds were determined by tossing the coin) and the ultraminimalist 4 ’33” 
(1952) which is performing silence. Due to his association with the world of dance 
(especially his partnership with choreographer-dancer Merce Cunningham) rhythmic 
structures became increasingly important. In A series of five Imaginary Landscapes 
he generated the sounds electronically. In 1952 he participated at Black Mountain 
College in the first ever happening. 

- Cagney, James (Francis) (1899-1986) Actor. Son of vaudevillians, he started his stage 
career there. On Broadway he made his first appearance as a member of the chorus 
in a musical comedy Pitter Patter (1920, yet by 1925 he was getting cast as Broadway 
leads, and success in the play Penny Arcade ( 1930) led him to be cast in its film version 
Sinner’s Holiday (1930). Signed by Warner Brothers, in his fifth movie role, that made 
him a star, he played the ruthless gangster (Public Enemy, 1931), solidifying his image 
of the ideal Hollywood tough guy, the roles in which he is best remembered: Angels 
with Dirty Faces, 1938; The Roaring Twenties, 1939; White Heat, 1949. Nevertheless, he 
soon proved his range and versatility by appearing in Shakespearean drama (Bottom 
in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 1935), musicals (Yankee Doodle Dandy, 1942, Oscar), 
and satire (as an American businessman incarnate in One, Two, Three, 1961). Other 
films: Mister Roberts, 1955; Ragtime, 1981. 

- Cahn, Sammy [b. Samuel Cohen], (1913-1993) Lyricist. Produced many hit songs 
from the mid- 1930s through the late 1950s with major collaborators Saul Chaplin, 
(adaptation of a traditional Yiddish song, “Bei Mir Bist Du Schon,” which launched 
the Andrews Sisters’ career in 1937), Jule Styne (the 1942 film Youth on Parade, with 
“I’ve Heard That Song Before”; the 1954 film Three Coins in the Fountain, with the title 
song, Cahn’s first Academy Award winner), Jimmy van Heusen (“Love and Marriage” 
the first song hit to come from an original television musical Our Town, 1955). 

- Cal Tech, pop. name of California Institute of Technology, in Pasadena, California. 

- Calder, Alexander (1898-1976). Sculptor and painter. The beginning of his artistic 
career as an engineer accounts for his early preference for metal and wire sculpture. 
Already as a student he was noted for his skill in conveying a sense of movement by a 
single unbroken line, which later developed into wire sculptures that were essentially 
line drawings in space. One of the pioneers of Kinetic art with his invention of the 
mobile (the name coined by Marcel Duchamp) delicate fabrics of wire mounted on a 
base or hung from the ceiling. His first mobiles were moved by hand or motor-power, 
but in 1934 he began to make the unpowered mobiles, constructed usually from pieces 
of shaped and painted tin suspended on thin wires, light enough to respond to the 
faintest air currents, which emphasized the concepts of motion and the displacement 
of form through motion. Calder also created for Martha Graham ballets sets of circles 
and spirals that “performed” on an empty space between dances. Some of his later 
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works are very large to fill the vast public spaces, such as Red, Black, and Blue (1967) at 
Dallas Airport; for International Arrivals Building at Kennedy International Airport 
in NYC; for the UNESCO Building in Paris ; Man (1967) for the World’s Fair, Montreal, 
Canada. Other works: Hollow Egg (1939); Two Systems c.1946: White Loops and Red 
Spiral, 1959: Sky Hooks, 1962. 

- Caldwell, Erskine (Preston) (1903-1987) Writer. The experience of moving through 
the Georgia countryside with his father, an itinerant preacher, fed in him a relent¬ 
less pursuit of new people, places and events, a sensitivity to the problems of the 
underprivileged and the underdog and a lingering preoccupation with the South and 
with the forms of Southern life. His novels and stories are distinguished by their bru¬ 
tally realistic depiction of the rural South, with an unprecedented sexual candor. His 
characters are usually impoverished, ignorant and animalistic, which he presents in 
naturalistic novels Tobacco Road (1932) (the popularity of its stage adaption brought 
him considerable income), God’s Little Acre (1933), The Tragic Ground (1944). Apart 
from naturalistic novels and collections of short stories (Kneel to the Rising Sun, 1935), 
Caldwell also wrote several documentaries, illustrated with photographs by Margaret 
Bourke- White (his wife of 1939-1942): You Have seen Their Faces (1937) of the rural 
South during the Great Depression; and Russia at War (1942) written while he was 
a reporter and broadcaster from Moscow in the early days of the World War II (he 
subsequently worked in Hollywood on the propaganda film Mission to Moscow, 1943). 

- Caldwell, Sarah (1924-2006), Conductor who viewed opera as music theatre. She 
founded the Opera Company of Boston (1957), and conducted most of her productions. 
First woman conductor at Met, 1976 ( Traviata ). 

- Calhoun, John C(aldwell). (1782-1850). Politician; a hawk during the War of 1812, 
secretary of war in Monroe’s cabinet, vice president under Quincy Adams and Jackson; 
secretary of state under Tyler. He advocated states’ rights (inclusive of the right to 
nullify unacceptable federal laws); he favored the annexation of Texas (though op¬ 
posed activities leading to the Mexican War). 

- Calico, a fabric named for Calcutta, India. It is a plain-woven textile, made from 
unbleached cotton, normally lightweight and coarse; hence only one side can be 
printed. Due to its unfinished appearance it is very cheap, which is why for many 
years American rural women made dresses of it. 

- California, 31 st state (1850); the name, given by the Spanish explorers, came from 
an imaginary island, an earthly paradise described in the 16 th century romance Las 
Sergas de Esplendian by Garci Rodriguez de Montalvo; Capital: Sacramento; Flower: 
California Poppy; Tree: California Redwood; Bird: California Valley Quail; Song: 
“I Love You, California”; Nickname: The Golden State; Motto: Eureka [I have found it]. 
Attractions: National Parks: Yosemite, King’s Canyon, Sequoia, Lassen Volcanic, Death 
Valley, Mount Wilson Observatory, Disney Land, Hollywood, Golden Gate Bridge. 

- California and Oregon Trail, The, (1849). Autobiographical narrative by Francis Park- 
man, notable for giving an account of the real-life in the Far West. 

- Call Me Madam, Musical (1950-644 perf.) mus. and lyr. Irving Berlin, Libretto 
Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse. President Truman appointed Washington party 
giver Perle Mesta as ambassador in Liechtenstein. The theatrical Sally Adams (Ethel 
Merman), ambassador in mythical Lichtenburg, scores successes in the political and 
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romantic spheres. Songs: “Can You Use Any Money today?”, “It’s a Lovely Day To¬ 
day”, “You’re Just in Love”. “They Like Ike” became the campaign song of presidential 
candidate General Eisenhower. Film Version: (1953, dir. Walter Lang), Ethel Merman, 
George Sanders, Donald O’Connor, Vera-Ellen. 

- Call Me Mister, Revue (1946-734 perf.) Mus. and lyr. Harold Rome. Almost every 
participant in the show (from the authors to the players) used to be a veteran, or had 
performed in the USO. The title suggested that even military persons of rank were to 
be addressed as “Mister” in civilian life. The song “South America, Take It Away“- in 
which the continent was asked to reclaim its congas and rhumbas and sambas (“ai, 
ai, ai”) - became the show’s major hit tune. Among the most appealing personnel 
were singer-comedienne Betty Garrett, comic Jules Mushin, black baritone Lawrence 
Winters and ballerina Maria Karnilova. 

- Callahan, Kenneth (1905-1986). Painter. At first representational (several murals: 
Industries of Lewis County, 1938, Post Office, Centralia, Washington; mural cycle for 
the US Public health Service Hospital, Seattle; Fishing in the Post Office in Anacortes, 
Washington), then turning toward Surrealism, where the forms of rocks and clouds 
suggested the images of mystic visions. The Descent (1939), Mountain Scene (1948), 
Morning Light (1951), Fisherman (1965), Summer Sea (1968), Summer Solstice (1968), 
Festival (1976). 

- Calloway, Cab(ell) (1907-1994). Jazz musician: bandleader, composer, lyricist, vo¬ 
calist, and actor. He was famous for his scat singing and his flamboyant manner of 
conducting his orchestra. Cab Calloway and His Orchestra was the house band at the 
Cotton Club replacing Duke Ellington. In 1931 his “Minnie the Moocher” brought 
him national attention as the “Hi-De-Ho Man”. The band appeared in several films 
(Stormy Weather, 1943). As a vocalist Calloway was not only a scat singer, but could 
also deliver a ballad with convincing drama, which brought him roles on Broadway: 
in a NYC revival (1952-4 and later world tour) of Porgy and Bess, where the character 
he played, Sportin’ Life, was originally modeled by Gershwin after Calloway; in 1967 
he starred with Pearl Bailey in a revival of Hello Dolly!. Roles in other stage shows: 
The Pajama Game; Bubbling Brown Sugar. Other films: St. Louis Blues (1958); The Blues 
Brothers (1980). 

- Calvert. 1. Cecilius (1606-1675) hoping to end religious fighting in the Maryland 
colony, he issued Act of Toleration (1649) canceled by Protestant forces (1654). 2. 
George (1580-1632) English aristocrat who aspired to create a safe haven for English 
Catholics in colonial America. 

- Calypso, a form of popular music developed in the Caribbean islands of Trinidad 
and Tobago. Part African, part-Caribbean, calypso became very popular in the US in 
the 1950s, especially after Harry Belafonte, a Jamaican born in Harlem, released his 
album Calypso (1956), with such hit songs as “Jamaica Farewell” and “The Banana 
Boat Song (Day-O).” 

- Camelot, a nickname given to The White House in the period of incumbency of 
John F. Kennedy, who apparently was transforming Washington into a version of King 
Arthur’s Camelot, given his administration’s appearance of elegance and idealism, and 
because of the Broadway musical which JFK liked and whose tunes he often hummed. 
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- Camelot, 1. Musical (1960-873 perf.); mus. Frederick Loewe, lyr. and libr. Alan Jay 
Lerner; based on the legend of King Arthur (Richard Burton) and Guenevere (Julie 
Andrews) as presented by T. H. White in his The Once and Future King ; songs: “If Ever 
I Would Leave You”, “How to Handle a Woman”; 2. Film (1967 - dir. Joshua Logan) 
Vanessa Redgrave, Richard Harris. 

- Camino Real, El, [Sp. Royal Road], from Chihuahua in Mexico to Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. The oldest (1581) road in the US; at present interstate U.S. 85. Also the title 
of a symbolic play by Tennessee Williams ( Camino Real, 1953). 

- Camp-Meeting. An institution developed to deal with shortage of Methodist preach¬ 
ers (Circuit Riders) by creating the opportunity for refreshing their contact with their 
faith. 

- Can-Can, Musical comedy (1953-892 perf.); mus. and lyr. Cole Porter, libr. Abe 
Burrows; the plot centers around a Montmartre cafe in Paris, where the scandalous 
“can-can” dance, causing the moral outrage of the critics, brings in a judge charged 
with investigating the case. Songs: “C’est Magnifique”, “I Love Paris”. Film (1960 - dir. 
Walter Lang): Frank Sinatra, Maurice Chevalier, Shirley MacLaine. 

- Candide, Musical (1956-73 perf.); mus. Leonard Bernstein, lyr. Richard Wilbur et 
al., libr. Lillian Heilman - adaptation of Voltaire’s philosophical tale makes reference 
to MacCarthy’s witch-hunts; second version (1974-704 perf. - Critics’) libr. Hugh 
Wheeler, additional lyr. by Steven Sondheim. The “Overture” is performed by sym¬ 
phonic orchestras, this being the best musical of Leonard Bernstein musically-wise. 

- Candler, Asa (Griggs) (1851-1929). Manufacturer and inventor, the founder of the 
Coca-Cola Company. As a practicing pharmacist he bought (1887) a formula for what 
became Coca Cola from Dr. J. S. Pemberton, whose patent medicine contained a small 
amount of cocaine (which was common practice at the time with many such elixirs). 
Candler improved the recipe and, when sued in federal court by the Pure Food and 
Drug Administration, claimed that he had brought it into conformity with legal stand¬ 
ards. Finally Candler sold his secret recipe for $25,000,000 (1917). 

- Canoe, water craft developed by Native Americans remained the most frequently 
used means of transportation other than walking. Made of birch bark, they were 
lightweight (which made possible the necessary portages between entering and exit¬ 
ing points, around small falls and the frequent rapids) and durable: the framework 
was covered on the outside with birch bark sewed together with wooden withes, 
then seams being covered with gum or resin to keep them watertight. Even loaded 
(a single canoe, which was not a recreational craft, was capable of carrying almost 
800 pounds of trade goods or furs) they were easily managed by two men one at each 
end. The materials needed to accomplish the repairs, if necessary, were easily available 
from the forests along the route. Without this native watercraft most travel in North 
America would have been impractical, since the Hudson, Delaware and Susquehanna 
Rivers were navigable for almost their entire lengths by canoes only. 

- Canyonlands National Park, Utah, canyons and plateaus carved by the Colorado 
and the Green Rivers. 

- Capa, Robert [b. Endre Erno Friedmann] (1913-1954) Hungarian-born photojournal¬ 
ist. He started as a free-lance photographer in Paris selling his pictures as the work of 
a fictitious, but supposedly brilliant, American named Robert Capa. By the time his 
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ruse was discovered, Capa’s pictures became too famous to ignore, so he became Capa 
for the rest of his life. He filled the niche of photographing the still-recent Spanish 
Civil War, when he took, what possibly became most famous battle photo of all time, 
Falling Soldier (officially known as Death of a Loyalist Militiaman) (1936) capturing 
the moment of death in combat of a Spanish Republican soldier. Republished in Life 
(July 12, 1937) it made Capa world-renowned. He went on to filming the early bat¬ 
tles in Japan’s war against China (1937-38), having his pictures featured notably on 
the pages of Life, and becoming acclaimed as “the greatest war photographer in the 
world”. At the beginning of the Second World War, he took pictures of the London 
“Blitz” and other home front scenes, but as nominally an enemy alien (he was still a 
Hungarian subject) he was kept from covering the battlefields until 1943, when he 
managed to photograph some of the last days of the North African campaign for 
Collier’s magazine, and then American invasion of Sicily for Life, and was one of the 
first war photographers to land with the troops on D-Day. He died in the front line, 
killed during the last battles between French foreign legionnaires and the Communist 
Viet Minh in Vietnam. His principle was “If your pictures aren’t good enough, you 
aren’t close enough. The authenticity of his “falling soldier” picture, questioned by 
some, had been confirmed by exposing the whole series of pictures, in an earlier one 
the soldier (24-year-old textile worker Frederico Borrell Garcia) is shown still alive, 
brandishing his rifle. 

- Cape, The, nickname of Cape Cod. 

- Cape Cod (1865), Travel book by Henry David Thoreau. It follows Thoreau’s first 
trip but contains also historical, scientific, literary, and linguistic data, as well as the 
author’s general observations. 

- Capitol, The, Neoclassicist building in Washington, D.C., the seat of the US Congress. 
Originally designed by William Thornton (1793-1820), later rebuilt (the first time after 
the fire set to Washington DC by the British in 1814) and extended (the wings and 
new dome were added in 1861-65) by the successive architects - Benjamin Latrobe, 
Charles Bullfinch, Thomas Ustick Walter. It was an example to follow for American 
state capitols and public buildings in general. The dome is crowned with the statue of 
Freedom by Thomas Crawford. 

- Capitol Hill, named for one of the Seven Hills of Rome, Capitoline Hill, at the time 
when the young republic was patterning its symbols (the Eagle) and institutions (the 
Senate) on those of ancient Rome, believing, erroneously, that this was the cradle of 
democracy; it is an elevation near the center of the District of Columbia, the location 
of the building housing the legislative branch of the US Government. Symbolically, 
these institutions themselves. 

- Capitol Reef, national park in Utah; sandstone formations, cliffs and canyons. 

- Capra, Frank (Russell) [b. Franceso Rosario Capra] (1897-1991) Italian-born film 
director. In 1930’s he became one of the country’s most influential directors, with films 
such as comedies (It Happened One Night (1934, Oscars for best actor, best actress, 
best director, best screenplay, best picture); You Can’t Take It With You (1938, Oscar 
for director); popular political melodramas (Mr. Deeds Goes to Town, 1936; Oscar for 
director; Mr. Smith Goes to Washington, 1939), often with a moral message and a patri¬ 
otic bent, known among the film-makers as Capra-Corn, and fantasies (Lost Horizon, 
1937; It’s a Wonderful Life, 1946). During the Second World War he produced a series 
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of documentaries for the enlisted men Why We Fight. In 1982 American Film Institute 
honored him with life achievement award. 

- Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines (1901). Play by Clyde Fitch. A scheme to make 
a European opera star (Ethel Barrymore) flirt with one of the NYC roues backfires. 
Snappy dialogue, suspense and pleasing moral, that good wins, guaranteed success. 
Under the title Captain Jinks it was staged as a musical comedy in 1925 with libr. 
by Frank Mandel and Laurence Schwab, lyr. by Buddy G. De Sylva, music by Lewis 
E. Gensler and Stephen Jones. 

- Captains Courageous, Film (1937); dir. Victor Fleming. Adaptation of Rudyard Ki¬ 
pling’s novel about a spoiled rich kid (Freddie Bartholomew) rescued from the sea by 
a fisherman (Spencer Tracy, Oscar), from whom he learns about what is important in 
life. Also Lionel Barrymore, Melvyn Douglas, Mickey Rooney, John Carradine. 

- Captivity Narratives, Bestsellers of the Colonial America. One of the earliest is 
Captain John Smith’s General Historie (1624); one of the most famous was Mary Row¬ 
landson’s The Sovereinty and Goodness of God, Together with the Faithfulness of His 
Presence Displayed (1682). As much as descriptions of extraordinary events, these 
spiritual autobiographies recorded journeys of salvation through suffering and despair. 
They also offered is readers (especially in Europe) firsthand information, although 
distorted, about the Indians. 

- “Careless Love”, traditional song from the South. Girl’s lament over the lost affec¬ 
tion; a jazz standard. 

- Carlsbad Caverns National Park in New Mexico; some of the largest and most visited 
(more than 117 known) caves in America. 

- Carmen Jones (1943) Musical. Music Georges Bizet (rearranged by Robert Russell 
Bennett), book and lyrics Oscar Hammerstein II based on George Bizet’s opera, Car¬ 
men (book and lyr. Henri Meilhac and Ludovic Halevy, itself based on Prosper Me- 
rimee’s novel). The idea grew out of Hammerstein’s concern with the possibilities 
of presenting opera in a way accessible to everybody, and yet retaining its operatic 
values. The libretto managed to stay reasonably faithful to the original, locating the 
action among the Blacks in the American South during the Second World War, pre¬ 
serving the sequence of original numbers. The new lyrics, “Dat’s Love” “(“Habanera”), 
“Dere’s a Cafe on the Corner” (“Seguidilla”), “Stan’ Up and Fight” (the “Toreador 
Song”). Film version 1954, dir Otto Preminger; cast: Dorothy Dandridge (dubbed by 
Marilyn Horne), Harry Belafonte. 

- Carmichael, Hoagy (Hoagland Howard) (1899-1981), Composer, band leader, lyricist, 
actor, pianist, vocalist. Writer of songs eulogizing small-time America (“Ole Buttermilk 
Sky”, 1946). Many of his composition became jazz standards (“Star Dust,” “Lazy River”, 
“Skylark”). Since mid 1930’s he appeared as a pianist and actor in many Hollywood 
films: To Have and Have Not (1944), The Best Years of Our Lives (1946). He wrote songs 
to films: Thanks for the Memory (1938, “Two Sleepy People”); Romance in the Dark 
(1938, “The Nearness of You”); Here Comes the Groom (1951, “In the Cool, Cool, Cool 
of the Evening”- Oscar). “Georgia on My Mind” (1930) was named Georgia state song. 

- Carnegie, Andrew (1835-1919) Scottish-born industrialist, humanitarian, and phi¬ 
lanthropist. His career may be the best illustration of the pertinence of the slogan 
“Rags to riches”. After he proceeded from the poor boy to the richest man in the world, 
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he sold his Carnegie Steel Company (1901) and focused on philanthropy. (Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 1910). In his many publications he preached 
the duty of the rich to share their wealth (The Gospel of Wealth and Other Timely 
Essays, 1902). Ultimately of greater importance was his devotion to humanitarian, 
pacifist, philanthropic causes. For instance he funded libraries (the first in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, 1886). He founded New York Music Hall (1891, renamed Carnegie Hall 
in 1898); Carnegie Trade Schools (1900, later Carnegie Institute of Technology, finally 
Carnegie-Mellon University). 

- Carothers, Wallace Hume (1896-1937). Chemist, inventor and scholar. The man 
responsible for the invention of truly man-made fibers: nylon (to replace silk) and 
neoprene (a synthetic rubber). No other synthetic material has contributed so much 
as nylon to many different products, beginning with the women’s stockings. 

- Carousel (Merry-go-Round). An amusement ride comprising a rotating circular 
platform with seats for riders, traditionally in the form of wooden horses. Its origins 
are traced back to the crusaders watching young Arabs playing games on horseback 
called carosella (little wars). This they brought back to France as the way to train 
the military (carousel) in managing lance while maneuvering on horseback. In early 
amusement rides the carved horses hung from poles by chains, the centrifugal force 
being produced by animals or people walking in circles, which was replaced by ma¬ 
chinery with the advent of steam power, and finally electricity. 

- Carousel; Musical (1945-890 perf. -Critics’) Mus. Richard Rodgers; lyr. Oscar Ham- 
merstein II; libr. Benjamin F.Glazer (based on Ferenc Molnar play Liliom); Choreog¬ 
raphy: Agnes De Mille. The Carousel in the amusement park is the place where the 
uncouth braggart Billy Bigelow (John Raitt) works as a barker and meets Julie Jordan 
whom he tries to date, although his jealous boss (Jean Casto) looks on with disap¬ 
proval. Julie marries Billy and, when she becomes pregnant. Billy, having lost his 
job, looks for some other form of supporting the new family. He carries out a holdup 
but when capture is imminent, commits suicide. After fifteen years in purgatory, the 
star keeper allows him to visit earth to perform a good deed. He offers his teenage 
daughter a star stolen from heaven, but when she refuses it, he slaps her, and must 
return to purgatory. Yet he watches her, and when she graduates, although she can¬ 
not hear him, he inspires her with confidence singing “You’ll Never Walk Alone”, 
the greatest hit of the show. Other songs: “Carousel Waltz”, “If I Loved You”, “June is 
busting Out All Over”. 

- Carpenter, John Alden (1876-1951) Composer. He was notable for his songs, or¬ 
chestral music and ballets. Though the roots of his music were in the 19 lh c. European 
tradition, he did began to assimilate the sounds of distinctly American forms, most 
notably ragtime and jazz (Jazz pantomime for orchestra, KrazyKat, 1921, based on the 
classic comic strip). His first symphonic piece (Adventures in a Perambulator, suite for 
orchestra, 1914) recounted in music the memories he had of being wheeled around in 
a carriage by his nanny. Next came his Chicago-inspired Skyscrapers, ballet for chorus 
and orchestra (1923), though originally meant for Serge Diaghilev and Ballet Russe, 
eventually premiered at the Met. Carpenter’s most enduring oeuvre have been his 
songs, including those to texts of Langston Hughes, the Indian Poet Rabindranath 
Tagore (a song cycle Gitanjali, 1913), and Walt Whitman, whose poetry also influenced 
the Tone Poem for Orchestra Sea Drift, 1933. 
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- Carpenter Gothic. A popular name for the version of Gothic Revival style archi¬ 
tecture applied to timber-framed houses, especially in rural areas, which was made 
possible by the availability of machine-made architectural trim (scrolled ornaments 
and lacy “gingerbread trim”). On modest wooden farmhouses Gothic Revival ideas 
were suggested in the steeply pitched roof, windows with pointed arches, and one- 
story porch. 

- Carpenter's Hall. A building in Philadelphia in Georgian Style (Arch. Robert Smith, 
1771), the site of meeting of the First Continental Congress (1774). 

- Carpetbaggers, a contemptuous term for outsiders; originally people carrying car¬ 
petbags, the first cheap suitcases made in large number because of the great demand 
on the part of the people who were travelling with the rapid expansion of railroads 
in the 1840’s. To meet the demand for cheap luggage, the makers would buy old 
carpets and construct the bags from the pieces of carpet that were not completely 
worn out. This became a way to identify an outsider (traveler). During the Civil War 
Reconstruction Period (1865-1870) many people from the Northern States went to 
the impoverished South, with many opportunities for a person with money. These 
outsiders (identified by their Carpetbag) were called carpetbaggers. It became the 
term to refer to a Yankee who moved to the south, who was not to be trusted. Today, 
carpetbagger remains in use, as a slur for someone who’s an opportunistic outsider, 
such as a political candidate who runs for office in a place where he has no deep ties 
or hasn’t lived in for a very long time. 

- Carroll, Earl (1893-1948) Theatre producer, especially known for his revues Earl 
Carroll’s Vanities, which in the years 1923-1932 were successful rivals of the George 
White’s Scandals and Ziegfeld Follies. Carroll’s genius resided in gaining effects that 
looked almost as expensive as Ziegfeld’s for about one-third of the cost, and he wrote 
his own words and music. One of his tricks was to display artistically nude portraits 
of his girls in this theater lobby. He was a victim of the Depression, hard times end¬ 
ing his eminence. 

- Carroll, John (1735-1815) Clergyman; the first Roman Catholic bishop in the US 
(the bishop of Baltimore, 1789). While educated in Europe, he entered the Society of 
Jesus (Jesuits) During the Revolutionary War he accompanied on diplomatic mission 
to French Canadians Benjamin Franklin and his cousin, Charles Carroll. Was active 
in the founding of several colleges, which, unlike most colleges in the US at the time, 
admitted all qualified students regardless of their religious affiliations. 

- “Carry Me Back To Old Virginny”, a song by a Black minstrel James Allen Bland 
(1854-1911); official state song of Virginia. 

- Carson, Kit (Christopher Houston) (1809-1868). Frontiersman and scout. John C. 
Fremont hired Carson as his guide for his expeditions into the West (1842,1843-1844, 
1845-1847). Always fair in his dealings with peaceful Native Americans (he married 
two Indian women in succession), Carson was appointed Indian Agent at Taos. During 
the Civil War, he fought on the Union side as a colonel of New Mexican volunteers. His 
numerous exploits as a frontiersman and soldier have raised Kit Carson to the status 
of a folk hero, at the price of having much misinformation published concerning him. 
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- Carson, Rachel Louise (1907-1964). Marine biologist. She is considered by many 
to be the “mother” of the modern environmental movement. The author of envi¬ 
ronmental books such as The Sea Around Us (1951) and especially The Silent Spring 
(1962). The latter was reporting the damage done to the natural environment by the 
pesticides, especially DDT used widely in agricultural production. It met a hostile 
reception in many quarters (pesticide manufacturers waged a massive campaign). 
Eventually her critics had to concede the accuracy of her case, and the use of DDT 
was banned in the US in 1972, yet harmful residues remained in homegrown prod¬ 
ucts for years. 

- Carter, Benny (Bennett Lester), (1907-2003) Jazz musician: composer, arranger, solo¬ 
ist (alto sax, trumpet). The most versatile and active artist in jazz history he composed 
and arranged (in 1992 he completed two extended works: Harlem Renaissance and 
Japan Suite), and performed himself soundtrack for the films ( Stormy Weather; As 
Thousands Cheer; The Snows of Kilimanjaro). 

- Carter, Elliott (Cook), Jr., (1908-2012) Composer. Encouraged towards a career in 
classical music by Charles Ives; then he studied under Walter Piston and Gustav Holst, 
and later in Paris under Nadia Boulanger. Under the influence of Copland, Hindemith 
and Stravinsky, he composed his early works in neoclassical style (Symphony No. 1, 
1942; Holiday Overture, 1944. But later he came to be recognized as one of the prime 
innovators of 20 th c music, due to his explorations of tempo relationships and texture. 
In recognition of his visionary contributions to the string quartet tradition Carter was 
awarded two Pulitzer Prizes: (1960, Second String Quartet; 1973, String Quartet No.3). 
Carter wrote many pieces based on literature, setting texts by American poets such 
as John Ashbery, E.E.Cummings, T. S.Eliot, Robert Frost, Robert Lowell, Marianne 
Moore, Ezra Pound, Wallace Stevens, William Carlos Williams. Active throughout 
his whole career, Carter composed more than sixty years until after the age of ninety, 
including his only opera What Next? (1997-98), Cello Concerto (2000), Flute Concerto 
(2008), The American Sublime (2011). 

- Cartier, The four-story neo-Italian Renaissance-style palazzo located at 651 5 th 
Avenue NYC (1903-05, archit. R. W. Gibson and C. P. H. Gilbert) constructed of marble 
and granite with a facade three widows wide, converted in 1917 into a Cartier boutique 
by architect William Welles Bosworth. 

- Carved Chains, folk art: chains carved totally from one piece of wood, especially 
frequent in Southern Indiana. 

- Carver, Raymond (Clevie) (1938-1988) A short-story writer depicting ordinary 
working-class people who are thrown out of their everyday routine into situations 
where they feel helpless and estranged. This pattern is developed already in his first 
collections of short-stories: Will You Please Be Quiet, Please? (1976), his highly praised 
collection What We Talk About When We Talk About Love (1981). The most basic theme 
of his stories is the tenuous union between men and women, as well as the separa¬ 
tion that always seems to be looming. The later pieces Cathedral (1983) and Where 
I’m Calling From - are more optimistic, characterized by a mood of reconciliation and 
serene self-awareness. Of films based on Carver’s works Short Cuts (1993, dir Robert 
Altman) about the couple who lose their son on the child’s birthday, seems the best. 
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- Casa Grande, La, palace of William Randolph Hearst in San Simeon California. 

- “Casey Jones”. A folk ballad about culture hero Jonathan Luther Jones (aka “Casey”, 
from his birthplace, Cayce, Kentucky) (1863-1900), a railroad engineer. Having volun¬ 
teered, after completing his shift, to make the run for a sick colleague, after noticing 
a stalled freight train on the track, he told his fireman to jump, and died in the wreck 
with one hand on the brake and one on the whistle cord, sounding the warning till 
the very end. 

- Cash-and-Carry. The principle of the US policy comprised in the so-called Neutrality 
Acts (1936-39) which allowed selling weapons to the belligerents provided they used 
their own transport and were not getting credit from the American banks. 

- Casilear, John William (1811-1893) Painter, 2 nd generation Hudson River School, 
known for serene landscapes (he studied landscape painting with Asher Durand) 
that reflect his interest in Luminism or the reflection of light on natural forms. (Lake 
George, 1857; Above the Falls - Catskill, 1862; Genesee Meadows, 1870; Cascade, 1877: 
River Sunset - View of the Catskills, 1883). 

- Cassatt, Mary (1845-1926). Painter and printmaker. America’s most famous woman 
painter; the first American impressionist. Greatly influenced by Manet and Degas, 
and by Japanese art, she is well-known for painting scenes from the lives of women 
( Lydia Cassatt in a Green Bonnet and a Coat, 1880) and portraying the intimate bond 
between mother and child (The (Child’s) Bath, 1893;The Boating Party (1893-94). Her 
most original contribution was probably in the field of etching and the color-print, 
the lessons she learned from Japanese prints ( Maternal Caress, 1891). She learned from 
the Impressionists to emphasize in her paintings lighting over form. In 1893 she was 
asked to contribute decorations for north tympanum of Women’s Building of World’s 
Columbian Exposition Chicago, in the form of an allegorical triptych with panels: 
Young Women Plucking the Fruits of Knowledge or Science, Young Girls Pursuing Fame, 
and Arts, Music Dancing (unfortunately, lost, when the building was pulled down). She 
was influential in gaining French painters recognition in the US. and advised wealthy 
Americans in search of good European art. 

- Cassilly, Richard (1927-1998). Tenor. Debut Broadway 1955 (Menotti Saint ofBleecker 
Street); debut Met 1970 (Radames Aida). His singing - into which he was known 
to bring a musical intelligence and uncommonly clear diction - had a supple lyric 
quality that distinguished his performances of roles like Don Jose in Carmen, Otello, 
Florestan, and Saint-Saens’s Samson). But he was best known for his interpretations 
of the Wagnerian Heldentenor roles: Tristan, Siegmund and Tannhauser. 

- Castle, Vernon [b. William Vernon Blythe] (1887-1918) and Irene Castle [b. Irene 
Foote] (1893-1969) Dancers. The Castles inspired a national craze for ballroom danc¬ 
ing. Their success rested on their ability to present simple, easy-to-learn dances de¬ 
signed to be danced to ragtime music which was provided by the African-American 
band leader James Reese Europe. To the respectable middle-class audiences they 
offered a vision of dance as refined, healthy, asexual, and graceful. They appeared in 
dance instruction films and in the pages of the new dance magazines. During the First 
World War Vernon volunteered for the Royal Flying Corps (he was a British subject) 
and flew many mission over the Western Front, scoring two victories. When he was 
killed in a training accident in Texas in February 1918, he was buried in full military 
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honors. The couple was given an affectionate homage by Fred Astaire and Ginger 
Rogers in the biopic The Story of Vernon and Irene Castle (1939, dir. H.C. Potter). 

- Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 1. Play by Tennessee Williams, (1955 - Pulitzer - 694 
perf.) Williams’s obsessive topics: the decadence and dysfunctions of Southern life, 
homosexuality, all focus on a family in the process of disentanglement, the picture in 
sharp contrast to the idyllic family values programs appearing nightly on television 
in the 1950s. 2. Film. (1958 dir. Richard Brooks); cast Elizabeth Taylor, Paul Newman, 
Burl Ives. 

- Cat People, Film (1942, dir. Jacques Tourneur) A classical, but free of cliches, horror 
about a woman obsessed with the spell of a panther that had been supposedly cast 
on her. Follows the principle of horrors imagined rather than seen. 

- Catfish (order siluriformes). A group of bottom-feeding fish found in coastal regions, 
identified by their flattened broad heads and whisker-like barbells containing the taste 
buds. Important in the cuisine and folklore of the South. 

- Catch-22, a novel by Joseph Heller., is concerned with the inefficiency and self¬ 
perpetuation of bureaucracies (with the tendency of the military to objectify friend 
and foe), and the greed at the heart of capitalism. The novel, a contemporary classic, 
is structured in a fragmented manner in which chronology is discarded. The sequel 
Closing Time, 1994, is disappointing. Film (1970, dir. Mike Nichols, adapted by Buck 
Henry. Cast: Alan Arkin, Jon Voigt) conveyed the humor and the horror of some of 
the episodes. 

- “Catcher in the Rye”, 1951, A novel by J.D. Salinger. A narrative about the odyssey 
of teenage misfit and prep-school dropout, Holden Caulfield, whose hatred of hypoc¬ 
risy expresses itself in a sarcastic critique of every established institution imaginable. 

- Cather, Willa [Willella] (Sibert) (1873-1947) Writer considered one of the foremost 
interpreters of the American pioneer experience, her novels focusing on different 
ethnic groups in the Midwest - Swedes, Austrians, Norwegians and Bohemians. In 
her twelve novels Cather described how different cultures can coexist despite true 
cultural misunderstanding. Her work has often been read as a celebration of rugged 
individualism and the winning of the west. She focused primarily on the inhabitants 
of Nebraska (to which she moved with her family as a child. Lauded in the 'Prairie 
Trilogy’, the principal character in each novel being a strong woman who maintains 
her independence despite attempts by men to control her life and limit her freedom: 
O Pioneers!^ 1913). The Song of the Lark (1915) and My Antonia (1918), her best novel 
about Nebraska, focusing on the Bohemian family that is attempting to make a liv¬ 
ing in a New World. Death Comes for the archbishop (1927), an insightful historical 
novel, a fictionalized account of the first bishop of New Mexico, whereas Shadows on 
the Rock (1931) concerns the early history of Quebec. In them Cather explored how 
Europeans came to understand and appreciate the cultures of Native Americans and 
First Canadians. Her novel One of Ours was awarded the Pulitzer Prize. 

- Catholicism in America. At present, with over 58 million members, the Catholic 
Church is the largest religious denomination in the US, but anti-Catholicism still 
lingers in American society. In contrast to the mainstream American culture, which 
was initially pluralistic, Roman Catholics insisted as a matter of faith that theirs was 
the one true faith. Moreover, whereas the Puritan roots of American society cherished 
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heritage of individualistic, anti-authoritarian, anti-clerical, anti hierarchical values, 
Catholic priests exercised much greater control than Protestant clergy. Furthermore, 
the Catholic Church in the US is an immigrant church due to repeated waves of 
German and Irish Catholics in the 1840’s and 1850’s, followed by post-Civil War im¬ 
migrants from Quebec, Italy and Poland, and by immigrants from Latin America from 
the 1830’s to the present. Those immigrants expanded the Catholic Church but also 
strengthened the religious prejudice, anti-Catholic bias manifesting itself in the riots 
(such as those in Boston, 1843, and Philadelphia, 1848) and in the sudden growth of 
the nativist Know-Nothing Party. Then, in the late 19 th c., new immigrants, with their 
Old World religion and customs, bred fears that Catholics would never assimilate 
into American culture. All the more so, that European Catholic leaders supported 
American Catholic’s attempts at protecting immigrants with new parochial schools, 
parish organizations, and hospitals, all of which seemed inimical to the American 
values of the expanding public school system. Anti-Catholic bias was manifesting 
itself in the revival of the nativism in the form of American Protective Association in 
the 1880’s, and of the Ku Klux Klan in the 1920’s. Which was the main reason for the 
defeat of Alfred E. Smith as the Democratic candidate (1928), overcome somewhat by 
the election J. F. Kennedy in 1960. 

- Catlin, George (1796-1872). Self-taught painter of Indian life, especially of the 
Plains Indians. His interest in Native American life may have stemmed from the 
fact that his mother had once been a captive in an Indian village. He benefited from 
the twin movements of romanticism and scientific inquiry which valued recording 
aboriginal cultures before they were contaminated by the civilization. During his 
stay (1832) among the Native Americans, when he had been living with 48 tribes, 
painting 310 oil portraits, and 200 scenes, he unexpectedly helped to document 
the culture of a vanishing people (Catlin predicted 50 years before the event the 
destruction of the great buffalo herds of the plains), since the Mandans were deci¬ 
mated by disease and shortly thereafter ceased to exist as a separate identifiable 
culture, having been absorbed into other related tribes. This made it difficult for 
him later to retort the accusations against him in 1856 that he had imagined many 
of the ceremonies that he has recorded. He also visited a large Comanche village 
in the present-day Oklahoma (1834) which had almost 800 skin-covered lodges. 
He recorded the process by which Indian women dried the buffalo meat for winter 
storage and worked the skins into warm clothing. Neither the most thorough nor 
most competent of the artists that recorded the great horse culture of the plains 
peoples, his great merit lies in the fact that he was the first to expose them to the 
procedure of having their likenesses formally recorded, no mean feat among the 
superstitious people. His initiation of his models to the protocols of sitting and 
posing made the work of his followers more productive and less dangerous. After 
his offer to sell his paintings to Congress (1838) was rejected, he moved to Europe 
where his work was much more admired and profitable. A renewed offer (1846) 
to the Smithsonian Institution, resulted in its final acceptance in 1879 (about one 
third was later destroyed by fire). The best-known of his written accounts are his 
illustrated Letters and Notes on the Manners, Customs and Conditions of the North 
American Indians (1841). Paintings: The Indian Ball Game, ca. 1832; White Cloud, 
Head Chief of the Iowas, 1844-45; Chief Black Rock with His Wife and Daughter, 1865; 
Mandan Initiation Ceremony, 1871). 
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- Cat’s Cradle. 1. A children’s game played by two or more people, consisting of pass¬ 
ing the string with its ends tied up back and forth to make a variety of string figures. 
2. Title of Kurt Vonnegut’s novel (1963). 3. Film (option bought). 

- Catskill Mountains, (known as the Kaatskills to Dutch settlers in the 17 th c., for the 
profusion of wildcats) is a region in upstate New York, known for being a summer 
and wintertime getaway. It is heavily wooded terrain on the west side of the Hudson 
River. The source of inspiration for the Hudson River School painters. 

- Catsup, a paste bottled and used as a sauce, with alternative ingredients ranging 
from the vegetables (mushroom, tomato, and walnut catsups being most popular) to 
seafood: lobster anchovies and oysters. The word, derived from the Chinese ke-tsiap 
(a pickled fish sauce), became kechap in Malaysia and ketjap in Indonesia. Catsup is 
an acceptable spellings used interchangeably with ketchup. 

- Catt, Carrie Chapman (1859-1947) Suffragette; led National American Women Suf¬ 
frage Association after Susan Anthony’s death; founded League of Women Voters 
(1920). 

- Cattle brand. A mark (applied with a grey-hot iron) of identification of cattle, espe¬ 
cially at the time when the cows were grazing on “open range”. 

- Cattle Drives. The task of the cowboys and cattle raisers to drive their animals to 
market from Texas through Indian Territory to the railroad cowtowns of Ellsworth, 
Abilene, Dodge City, Wichita, Newton. 

- Cattle Rustlers, Cattle thieves, a problem of cattle ranching, especially when cat¬ 
tle are run on the range (limited by the introduction of the barbed wire fence in the 
1880’s). To distinguish ownership cattle are branded, but rustlers sometimes changed 
the old brand by “burning brands”, tracing a hot iron over the old brand. 

- Cavalier State, The, a nickname of Virginia. 

- Centennial State, The, The official nickname of Colorado, admitted to the Union in 
1876. 

- Central Park, in NYC (designers Frederick Law Olmsted, Calvert Vaux), the first in 
the world (1857) great park originally designed as public garden, making use of the 
natural landscape and architectonic elements already in existence: Arsenal; Croton 
Reservoir; Cleopatra’s Needle, an Egyptian obelisk; equestrian monument of Polish 
king Ladislaus II Jagiello. 

- Central State, The, a nickname of Kansas. 

- Century of Dishonor, Book (1881) in which its author Helen Maria Hunt Jackson 
called attention to what she termed the government’s shameful record of broken 
treaties and unfulfilled promises to the Native Americans. Its commercial success led 
to shaping the thinking of reform organizations. 

- “Challenger”. The space shuttle which explodes soon after take-off (1986), killing 
all members of the crew. 

- Chamberlain, John (1927-2011). Sculptor. He is best-known for his abstract sculp¬ 
tures made from auto parts and crushed steel. (The Devil and the Deep Blue Sea, 1983; 
HAWKFLIESAGAIN, 2010) Under the influence of David Smith, his early sculptures 
were welded metal pipes ( Malaprop, 1969); he also experimented with urethane foam 
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(Lo-An, 1966). Since the mid-1990’s he has experimented with large-format photog¬ 
raphy ( Untitled, 1995). 

- Champion, Gower (1920-1980) Dancer, choreographer, director. One of the most 
distinguished and influential directors-choreographers (alongside Bob Fosse and Mi¬ 
chael Bennett) in the American musical theatre: Bye, Bye, Birdie (1960), Carnival (1961), 
Hello, Dolly! (1964), I Do! I Do! (1966), Mack And Mabel (1974) and Rockabye Hamlet 
(1976). With his wife Marge [b. Marjorie Celeste Belcher (1919—] he danced in many 
films ( Show Boat, 1951 where their exuberant dancing to 'I Might Fall Back On You’ 
and 'Life Upon The Wicked Stage’ were two of the highlights). They also made several 
film musicals including Mr. Music; Lovely To Look At; Give A Girl A Break; Jupiter’s 
Darling; Three For The Show, and the autobiographical Everything I Have Is Yours. He 
finished with a smash hit when he choreographed and directed a stage adaptation of 
the movie classic 42 nd Street (1980) only to die on the opening night. 

- Chandler, Winthrop, (1747-1790) Painter of portraits (A Portrait of Jonathan Devo¬ 
tion, 1772) and ornamental landscapes in which he often included interior details and 
items in trompe Toeil style, and a story-telling element (A Landscape with Trees, Red 
and Yellow Houses on a Lake, Hound Pursuing a Red Fox, 1780). His Captain Samuel 
Chandler (ca. 1780) depicts in the background a cavalry skirmish in which Captain 
Chandler had participated. 

- Chaney, Lon [b. Alonso Leonidas Frank], Sr.,(1883-1930) Actor, known as “Man of a 
Thousand Faces” due to his ability to transform his appearance with the use of makeup, 
especially in his roles of grotesque or dual characters. Films: The Miracle Man, 1919; 
The Hunchback of Notre Dame (1923) and The Phantom of the Opera (1925). 

- Chaney, Stewart (1910-1969) Stage designer who perfectly recreated the atmosphere 
of represented epoch in sets, (and sometimes costumes and lighting) he designed for 
numerous theatre productions also for ballet and opera, as well as motion pictures. 
He himself appreciated most his sets for Life with Father (1939), The Voice of the Turtle, 
(1943). 

- Channel Islands National Park in California: 5 islands and their environment: unique 
animal, plants and archaeological resources. 

- Channing, Ellery (William)(1818-1901) Poet and essayist. He propagated his ideal¬ 
ism and love of nature and art. Conversations in Rome between an Artist, a Catholic, 
and a Critic (1847). 

- Chanteys. Work songs, in modern times (especially during the hundred years, 
1820-1920) sung by seamen on the full-rigged sailing ships to the rhythm of their 
movements while working, to lighten certain backbreaking tasks. Probably from 
French chantez, imperative pi. of chanter, to sing. The chanteys followed a definite 
pattern, according to the tasks for which they were needed: first a short solo by chan¬ 
tey man, followed by a chorus by all hands. In the tasks which required hauling on 
rope lines to raise or take in sails, the stanza was usually made up of two or three solo 
lines, each followed by a chorus. (“What Shall We Do with a Drunken Sailor?”). For 
tasks requiring continuous action, such as raising the anchor by turning the capstan, 
verses were longer with one or two short choruses (“Shenandoah”). 
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- Chapbooks, named so because they were sold by peddlers known as chapmen. Early 
print products for people of less education and means, they were books of religious 
instruction, cookbooks, romantic tales of of chivalry. 

- Chapman, Maria Weston (1806-1885). Reformer who tirelessly worked for antislav¬ 
ery societies and wrote for antislavery periodicals, her early published works being 
Songs of the Free and Hymns of Christian Freedom, and Hymns of Christian Freedom 
(1836). A committed reformer, she steadfastly disapproved of all feminist movements. 

- Chaps [Sp. chaparreras :], Heavy leather trousers without a seat, worn over ordinary 
trousers by ranch hands to protect their legs, especially while searching for missing 
cattle in chapparal. 

- Charisse, Cyd, [b. Tula Ellice Finklea] (1922-2008) Dancer, actress with perfect 
figure and impressive beauty. In MGM musicals she was the partner of Gene Kelly 
(Singing’ In the Rain, 1952; Brigadoon, 1954), and Fred Astaire (The Band Wagon, 1953; 
Silk Stockings, 1957). 

- Charles, Ray [b. Ray Charles Robinson, he changed his name not to be confused with 
the boxing champion Sugar Ray Robinson) (1930-2004) Jazz musician: instrumentalist 
(piano, alto sax), vocals, composer-arranger. While attending the school for deaf and 
blind, he learned to play the clarinet, saxophone, trumpet and organ. Using a blend of 
gospel, blues, country and jazz (also modern jazz) he began to develop what came to 
be known as “soul music”. Still, he sang blues in an authentic fashion with great emo¬ 
tion. Charles’s greatest successes were “I Got a Woman” and “Hallelujah, I Love Her 
So”. Then he had successes on the rhythm-and-blues charts: “What’d I Say”, “Georgia 
On My Mind”, “Hit the Road Jack”, “Born to Lose”, “Busted”. 

- Charleston, South Carolina, pop. 127 000. (2013); founded in 1670, named Charles 
Towne in honor of English King Charles II, present name since 1783. A fine natural 
harbor, it owed its wealth to trade in rice, indigo and slaves. Culture: annual Perform¬ 
ing Arts Spoleto Festival; Charleston Historic District. 

- Charleston. The dance that is most associated with thel920’s, as it seemed to define 
the defiant spirit of the Jazz Age, first appeared in the Broadway show Runnin’ Wild 
(1923). Charleston contests were held weekly in many parts of the country. 

- Charlotte, North Carolina, pop. 792 000 (2013); founded 1755, named for the English 
queen Charlotte, wife of George III. A major financial center. Education: University 
of North Carolina, Charlotte. Culture: Opera Association, Charlotte Symphony Or¬ 
chestra. 

- Chase, William Merritt (1849-1916). Painter. A versatile and prolific painter, is 
remembered chiefly as the most important art teacher of his generation in the USA 
(his students included Charles Demuth, Marsden Hartley, Edward Hopper, Rockwell 
Kent, Georgia O’Keeffe, and Charles Sheeler) and as a propagator of Impressionism. 
He made his living mainly through portraiture (James Abbott Me Neil Whistler, 1885; 
Girl in White (aka Portrait of Irene Damask), 1898-1901), or Lady in Black, 1888). His 
other subjects included still-lifes (A Poor Man’s Meal, 1908; Still Life: Fish, 1912), in¬ 
teriors (Connoiseur - The Studio Corner), genre paintings (Hide and Seek 1888; For the 
Little One, cl896), nudes (A Study in Curves ), and landscapes (At the Seaside, c.1892). 
His vigorous brushwork and fresh color are his legacy to the American painting of the 
20 th century. His other paintings: The Turkish Page, 1876; Carmencita, 1890). 
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- Chautaqua Movement (1874), named for Lake Chautaqua in the New York State, 
providing public lectures, religious programs and concerts in the summer months in 
the rural America. 

- Chayefsky, "Paddy” (Sidney Aaron) (1923-1981) Scriptwriter, author of teleplays 
Marty (1953, which became a film and won him his first Oscar in 1955), and The 
Bachelor Party (1957). In the 1970s, he picked up two more Oscars for The Hospital and 
Network. He was less successful in adapting the musical Paint Your Wagon for the big 
screen He wrote also several plays for Broadway, including The Tenth Man. 

- “Checker, Chubby” [b. Ernest Evans](1941-) Early rock-and-roller who made a hit 
with Hank Ballard's "The Twist”, capitalizing on the theme with similarly titled songs 
(“Let's Twist Again”, "Twistin' USA”) and films: (Twist around the Clock, 1961). 

- Chelsea Apartments, (now the Hotel Chelsea) on West 23 rd Street NYC; the twelve- 
story red-brick building (at the time of its construction, the tallest building in NYC) 
was designed by Philip Hubert of the Hubert, Pirsson & Co in a style described either 
as Queen Anne Revival, or Victorian Gothic. It was commissioned by the artists 
wishing to have their atelier close to their residence. Among its residents it counted 
Thomas Wolfe, Dylan Thomas, Edgar Lee Masters, Samuel Clemens, Eugene O’Neill, 
Janis Joplin, Andy Warhol, Sam Shepard, Bob Dylan, Tennessee Williams. 

- Chesapeake and Ohio Canal National Historical Park. A waterway (294 km) linking 
District of Columbia with Cumberland, Maryland. 

- Chewing gum. One of culinary symbols of America. Native Americans chewed the 
resin of spruce trees. The manufacturers added flavors such as sugar, mint, licorice. 
William Wrigley did not invent the gum but was the most astute businessman. 

- Cheyenne, Wyoming; capital of Wyoming, pop. 62 000 (2013). Named for the Native 
American Cheyenne nation. Founded (1869) by Union Pacific; Education: Laramie 
County Community College, branch of the University of Phoenix. 

- Chicago, Musical; (1975-936 perf.). mus. John Kander, lyr. Fred Ebb. book Ebb and 
Bob Fosse. A musicalization of Maurine Dallas Watkins’ 1926 book of the same name. 
Roxy Hart (Gwen Verdon) kills her lover, is acquitted thanks to her manipulative 
lawyer (Jerry Orbach), enjoys the notoriety and with another released murderess 
(Chita Rivera) forms a nightclub act: a satire on the American Dream. "Razzle Dazzle”, 
“All that Jazz”. 

- Film: 2002 (Oscar), dir. Rob Marshall, stars: Renee Zellweger, Catherine Zeta-Jones, 
Richard Gere. 

- Chicago, Judy [b. Judy Cohen] (1939-). Artist. Pioneer of the feminist art move¬ 
ment, Chicago has been challenging the male-dominated art world since the 1970’s. 
( Heaven Is for White Men Only, 1973; Rejection Quintet, 1974; In the Shadow of the 
Handgun 2, 1983). 

In a career which spanned five decades, she moved in the 1960’s from AbEx influ¬ 
enced wooden sculptures with a geometric look, to works of latex, plaster and marble 
with a more organic appearance. She is best known for her sculpture (or long-term 
art installation) The Dinner Party (1974-), an open triangular banquet table with its 
sides 48 feet long, with 39 place settings, each representing a woman of achievement. 
The "invited guests” were either historic (Sappho, Hypatia, Theodora, Sojourner Truth, 
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Mary Wollstonecraft, Emily Dickinson, Georgia O’Keeffe) or mythical ( Fertile Goddess, 
The Primordial Goddess, Snake Goddess). Conceptualized and designed by Chicago, 
it was created by hundreds of women volunteers assisting in needlework, creating 
sculptures, the place mats, the tableware. The settings consist of embroidered runners, 
gold chalices and utensils, china painted porcelain plates with raised central motifs 
that are based on vulvar and butterfly forms. Other works: Ablutions (1972), Birth Tear 
(1982), It’s Always Darkest before Dawn (1999). 

- Chicago Fire/The Great Chicago Fire (October 8/10, 1871) It started in a barn of 
Mrs. O’Leary, at 137 De Koven Street (according to the legend, from a lantern kicked 
by a cow). It spread easily, given the long spell of dry weather and an abundance of 
wooden buildings (and even sidewalks made of wood) killing an estimated 300 people 
and causing an estimated $200 million in damages. Reconstruction efforts spurred 
economic development - and the development of Chicago School of Architecture, 
which designed the world’s first skyscrapers - so that in 1893 Chicago could host the 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 

Chicago School of Architecture. The term referring to the groundbreaking skyscraper 
architecture developed by Jenney, Holabird, Roche, Burnham, Root, Adler, Sullivan. 

- Chicago Tribune, (1847) Daily of decisively Republican orientation, influential es¬ 
pecially in the Middle West. 

- ‘Chicago Tribune’ Building was the result of the international competition announced 
in 1922 to produce the most beautiful office building in the world. The winner was a 
design by New York architects John Mead Howells and Raymond Hood in the shape 
of the tower in style resembling Rouen Gothic cathedral. The winner of the second 
prize was a radically simplified tower by the Finnish architect Eliel Saarinen, which 
anticipated the coming impact of stripped-down modernism on building form. 

- Chicamauga and Chattanooga National Military Park, in northern Georgia and 
eastern Tennessee; commemorates the 1863 battles for Chattanooga that marked a 
major turning point in the Civil War. 

- Chief Executive, the term denoting the President of the United States. 

- Chief Justice, president of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

- Children of a Lesser God, Play by Mark Medoff (1980-887 perf. - Tony; Outer Crit¬ 
ics’) and its screening (1986; dir. Randa Haines): relations between the teacher (John 
Rubinstein/William Hurt) and a deaf patient (Phylis Frelich/Marlee Matlin, Oscar). 

- Children’s Day, in the US celebrated on second Sunday in June in Protestant Sunday 
Schools. 

- Childs, Lucinda (1940-) Dancer, choreographer. Childs sought to blur the line 
separating dancers from non-dancers: in Street Dance (1964) her performances were 
marked by a limited series of movements which were repeated in differing configura¬ 
tions and speeds. Prior to 1976 her choreographies were without musical accompani¬ 
ment: in Calico Mingling (1973) she choreographs everyday activities. She appeared in 
the avant-garde opera of Glass Einstein on the Beach (1976). In 1992 she began directing 
both classical and contemporary opera productions. 

- Chili Con Carne [actually: chiles con came - Sp. “peppers with meat”], a dish de¬ 
veloped by the Christianized Indians at the missions in the Southwest to cover up 
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the taste of the meat they were given (especially the goat) and to tenderize it by long 
stewing with spices (oregano, garlic, chiles, cumin) and beans. 

- China Clipper, Pan American’s Martin M-130 Flying Boat, which inaugurated the 
first regularly scheduled flights with mail across the Pacific from San Francisco to 
Manila in 1935, and with passengers in 1936. The flying boat airliners dominated 
international airline service in the 1920’s and 1930’s, because flying boats, although 
less efficient aerodynamically than streamlined land planes, could provide scheduled 
passenger service to any city with a sheltered harbor, at a time when runways capable 
of handling large aircraft were scarce. The war in the Pacific changed it, since runways 
were built even on small islands to enable the strategic bombers to deliver bombs to 
the Japanese islands. The peak of the successes of the Pan Am Clippers was reached 
in 1939 when Boeing B-314 Clipper (sometimes known as the Yankee Clipper or Dixie 
Clipper type) started scheduled transatlantic flights between Europe and America. 

- Chinatown, a neighborhood or a section of a city (e.g. San Francisco) inhabited 
chiefly by the Chinese. Also Oscar-winning film (1974) dir. Roman Polanski. 

- Chinook State, nickname of Washington state. 

- Chisholm, Shirley (1924-2005), politician. The first black congresswoman (New 
York State, 1968) in the U. S. House of Representatives. Throughout her political ca¬ 
reer, she fought for education opportunities and social justice. In 1972 she ran for the 
Democratic nomination for the presidency becoming the first major-party African- 
American candidate to do so. 

- Chisholm Trail, route over which after the Civil War vast herds of longhorn cattle 
were driven from Texas to the railheads (e.g. Abilene) in Kansas. It owes its name to 
Jesse Chisholm (ca. 1808-1868), a part-Cherokee trader, who in the spring of 1866 
drove to his trading post near Wichita, Kans. his heavily loaded wagon. The wheels, 
cutting deep ruts in the prairie, marked a route followed by traders and by drovers 
bringing cattle to shipping points and markets in Kansas. 

- Chitterlings/Chitlins, (called also Kentucky Oysters); Pig’s small intestines or guts, 
because of their odor traditionally cooked outdoors at backyard hog killings in winter. 
Usually part of a larger meal that includes collard greens, fried chicken, and other 
traditional Southern foods. 

- Christian, Charlie (1916-1942), Jazz musician: guitarist. He played with the Benny 
Goodman orchestra and small combos. The legacy of jazz guitar that he left influenced 
every jazz guitar player of his period and the descendants. 

- Christiansted National Historic Site, on the Island of St. Croix in the Virgin Islands; 
a testimony to Danish colonization. 

- Christmas. Christian holiday (a federal holiday in the US since 1870) celebrated 
on December 25 th as the anniversary of the birth of Jesus of Nazareth, whose teach¬ 
ings form the basis of Christian religion. With its manifold religious, cultural and 
commercial aspects, probably the most celebrated holiday in the world (sometimes 
called Yuletide from the god of pre-Christian tradition, which celebrated the promise 
of light and new birth brought by the winter solstice, when the worst of winter was 
over). In its present shape the form of celebration is known since the 19 th c., with such 
popular customs as sending Christmas cards, exchanging gifts, decorating Christmas 
trees, attending church, sharing meals with family and friends, and waiting for Santa 
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Claus to arrive. As the English Separatist Puritans who came to America on board of 
Mayflower (1620) were more orthodox than Oliver Cromwell (the leader of the English 
Revolution who had forbidden celebrations of Christmas during the episode of the 
Commonwealth), therefore, in the years 1659-1681 the celebration of Christmas was 
outlawed in Boston (though not so in Virginia). 

- Christmas Cards see Louis Prang. 

- Christmas Tree. A tree (natural or artificial) whose decoration forms part of Christ¬ 
mas celebrations. Traditionally, evergreen plants and trees had a special meaning for 
people in winter time. They were hung over the people’s windows and doors to keep 
away evil spirits, especially at the time of winter solstice. The Christmas tree tradition 
is traced to Germany, where (for the first time in the 16th century devout Christians 
brought decorated trees into their homes. Known since the 1830’s, Christmas trees 
were seen as pagan symbols. But gradually having a Christmas tree in the home 
became an American tradition. 

- Christo, [b. Hristo Vladimirov Yavachev] (1935-). Bulgarian- born sculptor and 
experimental artist. Together with the French-born Jeanne Claude he became world- 
famous for his own invention, empaquetage (packaging), a form of expression which 
consists of wrapping in materials such as canvas or semi-transparent plastic objects 
sometimes as large as trees ( Wrapped Trees, 1998) as long as two counties ( Running 
Fence, Sonoma and Marin Counties California, 1976; now it runs parallel to and not 
far from, today’s US-Mexico border wall) or even the whole buildings ( Museum of 
Contemporary Art in Chicago, 1969). Other landscape projects include: Valley Curtain 
across Rifle Gap, Colorado (1972); installation The Gates, 2005, Central Park, NYC). 

- Christopher Columbus Monument in the center of Columbus Circle in NYC (1892, 
Italian sculptor Gaetano Russo), erected on the quadricentennial of America’s dis¬ 
covery by Columbus. 

- Christy, Edwin (Pearce) Actor, singer and impresario. He organized a group of white 
performers Christy Minstrels (1842) Even though Christy was one of the few early 
performers who had actually witnessed slavery, in his performances blacks were pre¬ 
sented as happy, dim-witted - although musically gifted comedians. Christy took over 
Emmett’s format of four men - one on banjo, one on fiddle, one on tambourine, and 
one on bones, he himself regularly acting as an interlocutor. In the realm of musicality, 
Christy’s band outclassed the competition, eliminating songs with references to sex 
and violence in favor of sentimental plantation ballads, many of them compositions of 
Steven Foster who gave Christy in 1851 exclusive right to premiere his compositions 
(and even sold Christy the right to be known as the author of his greatest hit “Old 
Folks at Home”/“Swanee River”). 

- Chrysler Building. (1930, arch. William Van Alen) at the corner of Lexington Avenue 
and 42 nd Street in New York. A classic example of Art Deco architecture. It would be 
the first fully air-conditioned skyscraper. It would be one of the first to extensively use 
stainless steel over an exposed building surface and the world’s tallest steel-supported 
brick building. It would also be the first to make reference in its appearance to the 
type of business plied by its owner: the general streamlined appearance of the tower 
resembled the car body that was designed to increase the airflow, whereas the selected 
ornamentation was making reference to specific models produced by Chrysler. The 
eagle “gargoyles” at the corners of the 61 st floor and the crown brightwork above the 
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61 st floor are replicas of the 1929 Chrysler hood ornaments; the ornaments adorning 
the corners of the 31 st floor copy Plymouth’s 1929 radiator caps. Until the opening of 
the Empire State Building (1931) the tallest building in the world. It is considered by 
many to be the world’s quintessential skyscraper design. 

- Chryssa [b. Chryssa Vardea Mavromichali] (1933-2013). Greek-born artist ac¬ 
tive in a variety of media. A leading exponent of Light art and luminism sculpture, 
known for her neon, steel, aluminum, and acrylic glass installations (Arrow: Hom¬ 
age to Times Square, 1958; Times Square Sky, 1962) In 1962 she began including 
neon tubing in her work (she is said to have been the first American to do this), 
soon to move on to pieces that consisted wholly of neon tubing. Her The Gates to 
Times Square, 1964-66 ) in the shape of a giant letter ‘A’ symbolizing America, is 
regarded as one of the most impressive light sculptures ever made. She also found 
inspiration in the newspaper for which the Times Square is named, her early 
“newspaper” paintings and sculptures being innovative experiments using typog¬ 
raphy, newsprint collages, metal molds, and alphabetical forms in raised relief. 
Church, Frederic Edwin (1826-1900). Painter. Disciple of Thomas Cole, the founder of 
Hudson River School, Church is the chief representative of the second generation of 
that school. As Cole’s most famous disciple, Church carried the concept of landscape 
as history painting even further than his master. Traveled and sketched in Catskills, 
focusing on watery, mountainous, and rocky scenes. Church’s best paintings are no¬ 
table for an almost photographic accuracy heightened by dramatic coloring, the use 
of natural perspectives, and a heroic tone: ( Storm in the Mountains, 1847; Scene in The 
Catskill Mountains, 1852). His Horseshoe Falls, Niagara (1857) established his name 
as America’s finest landscape painter and won a prize when exhibited in Paris at 
Universal Exposition (1867). From his travels to South America (1853, 1857) Church 
returned to his studio armed with sketches and memories to use in creating such vivid 
paintings as: Cotopaxi (1854); The Falls of Tecemdama (1854); The Andes of Ecuador 
(1855). The Heart of the Andes (1859) sold for $10,000. Expedition to Labrador resulted 
in his Icebergs (1863) and his Aurora Borealis (1865). 

- Churchill, Frank (1901-1942) Film composer. Best known for his association with 
Walt Disney, Churchill’s first hit was “Who’s Afraid of the Big Bad Wolf?” for a Three 
Little Pigs (1933) short, its cheerful nature appealing to the nation in the throes of 
Depression. Next he memorably scored (working with Lyricist Larry Morey) Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs (1937), with the standards like “Whistle While You Work”, 
“Heigh’ Ho”. Then came Dumbo (1941, Oscar for Best Original Music Score) and Bambi 
(1942). 

Churchill, Winston (1871-1947) Novelist. He wrote historical romances (Richard 
Carvel, 1899), but also realistic novels, informed by progressivism, critical of the cur¬ 
rent situation in the US (Mr. Crewe's Career, 1908). 

- Cider. A fermented alcoholic beverage made from fruit juice, most commonly ap¬ 
ple juice, but also the juice of peaches or pears (“Perry” cider) or other fruit. In the 
colonial period, cider was an excellent way to preserve the apple harvest. The liquid 
from the pressed fruit was allowed to ferment naturally in the cellar until it was mildly 
alcoholic. Hard cider that was served in taverns had a slightly higher alcohol content 
because sugar was added during the fermentation process, consequently a secondary 
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fermentation increased the alcoholic strength. In the US and Canada it is unfiltered, 
unsweetened, non-alcoholic beverage. 

- Ciesinski, Katherine (1950-) Mezzo-soprano. In her choice of repertoire she is explor¬ 
ing the world of today’s composers, e.g. sang in the World premieres of Mark Adamo’s 
Little Women, Dominick Argento’s The Aspern Papers, Maurice Ohana’s La Celestine, 
Girolamo Arrigo’s 11 Ritorno di Casanova, Param Vir’s Snatched by the Gods. But she 
is equally attentive to the established classics of the lyric stage: Judith (Bluebeard’s 
Castle), Nicklausse ( Les Contes d’Hoffmann) Comtesse de Coigny ( Andrea Chenier)-, Cas- 
sandre (Les Troyens) Adalgisa (Norma): Laura (La Gioconda), Octavian (Der Rosenkava- 
lier), Marcellina (Le Nozze di Figaro). She is also a Lieder interpreter. To make her career 
complete, she is one of the few master performers to also become a master teacher. 

- Ciesinski, Kristine (Frances)(1952-) Soprano. Her vocal qualities are equal to her 
acting, which makes her a great opera tragedian, predestined to create portrayals of 
many of the great operatic heroines with which her career has become identified: 
Katerina (Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk), Marie (Wozzeck), Catalani’s La Wally, Donna 
Anna (Don Giovanni), Gutrune (Ring Cycle), Cassandra (Les Troyens), Roxanne (Szy¬ 
manowski’s King Roger), Sieglinde (Die Walkiire), Anna Maurant (Street Scene), Salome, 
Aida, and Tosca. 

- Cigarstore Indian. Carved in one piece of wood, painted with bright colors, the fig¬ 
ure of an Indian (whose features rarely resembled members of any particular Native 
American tribe), clothed in fringed buckskins, decorated with feathered headdresses, 
sometimes holding tomahawks, bows, arrows, or spear. The Indian (which could have 
been chiefs, braves, princesses and Indian maidens, sometimes with boarded papooses) 
whose primary function was to inform that tobacco is sold here, was designed to cap¬ 
ture the attention of the people who might not have been able to read a written sign¬ 
post (also possibly lacking a shared common language, as many were immigrants). 

- Cincinnati, Ohio, pop. 290 223 (2011); founded 1788, named for Society of Cincin¬ 
nati, organization of officers-veterans of the Revolutionary War; Industry: Procter 
and Gamble, Baldwin Piano and Organ. Universities: Cincinnati, Xavier, Northern 
Kentucky. Culture: Symphony Orchestra, Cincinnati Opera, Krohn Conservatory, 
Cincinnati Ballet. 

- Circuit Riders, Itinerant preachers (sometimes also called saddlebag preachers, for 
their practice of carrying all their belongings and books in their saddlebags), mostly 
Methodists. A circuit (sometimes called "charge”) was made up of two or more local 
churches. Appointed to his charge by his bishop, a pastor was expected to visit each 
church on the charge at least once a year. 

- Citadel, The [South Carolina Military Academy], in Charleston, South Carolina 
(1843). Its cadets fired the first shots of the Civil War preventing the supply ship from 
reaching Fort Sumter. At present a state-supported military college. First Black cadets 
admitted in the 1960’s. 

- Citizen Kane, film (1941); dir. Orson Welles A triumph of the artistry of black and 
white cinematography. A document of social criticism and an exploration of American 
Dream, as an extremely rich American’s life disintegrates as he loses the relation¬ 
ships that support most people. Even though Welles denied having modeled his hero 
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(Welles) on a particular person, newspaper tycoon William Randolph Hearst used all 
his leverage to obstruct the release of the film. Also cast Joseph Cotten. 

- Citizenship Day (Constitution Day and Citizenship Day), September 17. Commemo¬ 
rates the formation and signing of the Constitution of the US (September 17, 1787); 
recognizes the importance of the nation’s constitution and its citizens. 

- City Lights, Film (1931); dir. Charlie Chaplin, who also plays the role of the Tramp 
that, unseen, takes the role of the Guardian Angel over a blind flower-girl (Virginia 
Cherrill) helping to collect the money for her operation. The film was produced as 
silent, but Chaplin for the first time composed the score to one of his productions. The 
intention was to have a score that would translate the characters’ emotions through 
its melodies. “Flower Girl’s Theme” by Jose Padilla. 

- City of Brotherly Love, nickname of Philadelphia, translation of the Greek name of 
the city founded by Quakers (Friends). 

- City of Flowers and Sunshine, nickname of Los Angeles. 

- City of Hundred Hills, nickname of San Francisco. 

- City of Secession/Cradle of Secession, nickname of Charleston, South Carolina. 

- City of Steel, nickname of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

- City of Towers, nickname of NYC. 

- Civil Rights Memorial, Southern Poverty Law Center, Montgomery, Alabama, by 
Maya Lin (1989) commemorating the American black civil right movement, consists 
of a circular black granite table 11 feet in diameter and a black granite wall 40 feet 
long inscribed with a biblical quotation spoken by Dr. Martin Luther King Jr.: “until 
justice rolls down like waters and righteousness like a mighty stream.” 

- Civil War Constitutional Amendments: The 13 lh (1865) abolished slavery; the 14 th 
(1868) extended citizenship to all men born or naturalized in the US; the 15 th (1870) 
granted voting rights to former male slaves. 

- Civilization in the United States: First and Last Impressions of America (1888), 4 essays 
by British critic Matthew Arnold. A thoughtful discussion of American culture and 
character criticizing America for its sense of self-importance (Americans allegedly 
believe themselves to be better educated, more intellectual, and clearer thinking than 
other nations). Which is the reason why Arnold also finds there to be a much greater 
need for public, social criticism and that America’s inability to confront its own social 
issues will eventually undermine society. 

- Clam Chowder; a stew of seafood (mostly fish or shellfish) and vegetables, generally 
having crackers sprinkled on top, popular in New England. 

- Clam State, The, nickname of New Jersey. 

- Clara Barton National Historic Site, Maryland; Home of the founder of the American 
Red Cross. 

- Clarke, Kenny [b. Kenneth Clarke Spearman aka Liaqat Ah Salaam; “Klook”), 
(1914-1985) Jazz drummer. As a key figure in the early days of bebop, he made fun¬ 
damental contributions to the stylistic evolution of modern jazz drumming. 
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- Clarke, Martha (1944-). Dancer, choreographer, director. Influenced by Martha 
Graham. Ballets: The Garden of Earthly Delights (1984, inspired by paintings of Hi¬ 
eronymus Bosch); Vienna Lusthouse (1986, influenced by Egon Schiele’s watercolors 
of women); Endangered Species (1990; Toulouse-Lautrec’s paintings, American Civil 
War, Holocaust). 

- Classic Moderne Style in architecture. A type of Art Deco identifiable by its graceful 
composition, exterior and interior ornamentation being far less apparent. As part of 
President Roosevelt’s New Deal, which established federal funding for public build¬ 
ings to create employment. The Classic Moderne style produced buildings more sedate 
in form, usually horizontally structured, except for the tower usually modeled after 
skyscrapers. Classic Moderne architecture typically features a variety of distinguished 
looking artwork and imagery rendered in a plethora of mediums (painted murals and 
carved statuary were meant to convey through symbols the purpose of the building 
and its position in the community. The best known practitioner of this style in archi¬ 
tecture was Paul Cret (1876-1945) with his Folger Shakespeare Library (Washington, 
1930-37); the United States Courthouse (Fort Worth, 1933); and the Federal Reserve 
Bank (Philadelphia, 1935-37). 

- Classic Revival. A style in architecture (both domestic and public) referring to the 
traditions of the Antiquity, inspired by discoveries of Pompeii, especially classic col¬ 
onnades were appended to state capitols as well as to humble farm houses. The most 
important buildings of the American classic revival are the Robert Mills’ Washington 
Monument (Baltimore, 1815); William Strickland’s Bank of the United States (Philadel¬ 
phia, 1819-24) and Merchant Exchange (Philadelphia, 1832-34); Thomas Jefferson’s 
campus buildings of University of Virginia (1817-26); Thomas Ustick Walter’s main 
building of Girard College (Philadelphia, 1833-47) and dome and wings of the federal 
Capitol (Washington, D. C., 1851-1865). 

- Clay, Henry (1777-1852). Lawyer and politician. A war hawk against England in 
1812, he nevertheless disapproved of war with Mexico but supported it once it was 
declared. As a senator he proposed the bill which led to the Compromise of 1850, 
appealing in his speech to the North for concessions and to the South for peace. 

- Cleveland, Ohio, pop. 390 000 (2013), founded (1796) by Moses Cleaveland 
(1754-1806) a General in the Continental Army during the Revolutionary War (“a” 
was dropped in 1832, to shorten the title of a newspaper). Its location on The Ohio and 
Erie Canal in combination with railroad lines made the city a major business center. 
Education: Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland State University. Culture: 
Cleveland Orchestra, Playhouse Square Center; Cleveland Museum of Art. 

- Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio. General collection of the arts of many 
different periods, especially noteworthy for its examples by eighteenth- and nine¬ 
teenth-century American painters as well as Italian and nineteenth-century French 
paintings. 

- “Clementine”, popular song, with its current lyrics widespread among the gold pros¬ 
pectors during the California Gold Rush (1849). Present lyrics and tune (attributed to 
Percy Montross, 1880, who allegedly based his composition on earlier “Down by the 
River Liv’d a Maiden” by H.S. Thomson,1863), relates a drowning accident. 

- Cleopatra’s Needle, name of Egyptian obelisk in Central Park in NYC. 
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- Cliburn, Van (Harvey Lavan) (1934-2013) Pianist, a musical prodigy; at the Juilliard 
School in NYC he befriended Rosina Lhevinne, a graduate from the Kiev Conservatory 
in the Soviet Union, who imbued Cliburn with an appreciation for Russian culture and 
the Russian musical tradition. His career rocketed in 1958 into the musical stratosphere 
when he entered the first Tchaikovsky International Competition, held that year in 
Moscow, and took the contest by storm: his performance of Tchaikovsky’s First Piano 
Concerto and Rachmaninoff’s Third being so brilliant that jurors decided immediately 
that he should win the first prize. In 1962, he established the Van Cliburn International 
Piano Competition and later limited himself to the Romantic repertoire. 

- Clipper, a very fast sailing ship of the 19 th c. with three or more masts and a square- 
rig with a large total sail area, generally narrow for their length. Built to maintain 
high speed, ideally suited to low-volume, high-profit goods, such as tea, opium, spices, 
people, and mail. In the middle of the 19 th c tea clippers raced from Foochow on the 
South China Coast to bring the first tea crops of the season (a fast voyage meant a fast 
profit for the first shipments). These vessels were capable of sailing nearly 20 knots. 
The most famous were Flying Cloud, Sovereign of the Sea, Ariel, Cutty Sark. The clippers 
disappeared with the opening of the Suez Canal. 

- Clog Dancing. A dance developed in Ireland (solo jigs, reels, and hornpipes), Scotland 
(Highland Dances), and the North of England, performed in clogs (wooden-soled shoes 
commonly worn by the folk in the 18 th and 19 th c.) with rhythmic beating of the feet, 
incorporating additional tap-dancing steps in shoes that are stud with iron taps on 
both heels and toes. Irish step dancers and English clog dancers maintain an expres¬ 
sionless face and motionless torso and arms. In the US it influenced the development of 
tap dance. The decline is due, among the others, to the clog’s association with poverty. 

- Cloisters, The. A replica of a medieval monastery (it incorporates parts of actual 
Romanesque and Gothic cloisters from five medieval European monasteries) at Fort 
Tryon Park in the Washington Heights section of Northern Manhattan in NYC. It 
houses a vast collection of medieval art, most of which belonged to George Grey 
Barnard (1863-1938), a noted sculptor, who had built a gallery under the name of 
The Cloisters (1914), to expose his treasures. Purchased by the Metropolitan Mu¬ 
seum in the 1920’s with the donation from John D. Rockefeller, who also donated 
further land for Fort Tryon Park (designed by Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr.), where 
to build a second incarnation of The Cloisters. One of the signature pieces of the 
collection are a set of Gothic tapestries recounting The Hunt of Unicorn, also donated 
by Rockefeller. 

- Clooney, Rosemary (1928-2002). Jazz and pop vocalist. Her fame began (1951) with 
“Come On-a My House”, followed by “Hey There”, “This Ole House”, “Tenderly”. She 
appeared in films ( White Christmas, 1954, with Bing Crosby). In the 1980’s she has 
attracted a following among jazz audiences. 

- Close, Chuck (Charles Thomas) (1940-). Painter. Beginning with AbEx, he soon 
turned to Superrealism. Close is renowned for his highly inventive techniques of 
painting the human face, his signature becoming huge portrait heads, seen frontally 
like immense passport photographs ( Self-Portraits of 1968; 2004-2005;2007; Frank, 
1969). Working from photographs, in some of his later works he has deliberately 
emphasized the grid which he is transferring to the canvas, thus his pieces blurred 
the distinction between painting and photography in a way that had never been done 
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before. He created portraits of among others composer Philip Glass (of 1969 and 2006), 
choreographer Merce Cunningham and former president Bill Clinton. Almost para¬ 
lyzed since 1988, he is painting with a brush taped to his arm, in a style less precise 
but more abstract. 

- Clothing production. The improvements in sewing machines opened possibilities 
of employment for women, and by its standardized fashion it created the appearance 
of the society of equals. 

- Clover - for its magical meaning see Four-Leaf-Clover. 

- Coal State, The, nickname of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

- Coca Cola. A soft drink, invented 1886 by John S. Pemberton, who sold it to Asa 
Candler. In the process of evolution original content of cocaine had to be removed. 

- Cochran, William (1943-). Tenor (Heldentenor) Debut Met 1968 (Vogelgesang Die 
Meistersinger). Debut CG 1974 (Laca in Jenufa). A singer of tremendous energy and 
dedication (accompanied by his strong, well projected voice and fine musicianship) 
he is also an admirable actor. In addition to all the Wagnerian Heldentenor roles - 
e.g. Froh, Lohengrin, Siegfried - his repertory includes Idomeneo, Jason (Cherubi¬ 
ni’s Medee), Aeneas ( Les Troyens), Otello, Canio (Pagliacci), Herod (Salome), Bacchus 
(Ariadne auf Naxos), and Grigory ( Boris Godunov). 

- Cohan, George M(ichael), (1878-1942). Broadway star, playwright and songwriter. 
Son of touring vaudevillians, he joined their act as a human prop while still a baby. 
Cohan changed musical comedy in America, which before him consisted of vaude¬ 
ville stars doing their turns in exotic costumes, using scripts with little or no plot. 
He endowed it with an American feeling, full of brashness, brightness and patriotic 
fervor, presenting American characters in American locales. Cohans’ list of Broadway 
productions included thirteen straight plays and twenty-two musicals (the best being 
those in which he starred and featured his most famous songs such as Little Johnny 
Jones with its "The Yankee Doodle Boy” and “Give My Regards to Broadway”). Cohan 
contributed to War effort with his “You’re a Grand Old Flag” ( George Washington Jr., 
1906), and especially with the song “Over There”. Late in his life he scored a triumph 
as a dramatic actor in Eugene O’Neill’s Ah, Wildernessl, and in the musical I’d Rather 
Be Right. Cohan’s career suffered after he took the side of the producers during the 
famous actors’ strike of 1919 that led to the formation of the Equity. 

- Cold Mountain 1. Novel (1997; National Book Award) by Charles Frazier about the Civil 
War, focusing on the Southern home front in rural North Carolina during the last 
months of the war, when a Confederate deserter’s way home to the woman he loves is 
threatened by the members of the Home Guard. 2. Film, 2003 dir. Anthony Minghella; 
Jude Law, Nicole Kidman, Renee Zellweger (Oscar). 

- Collard Greens (Brassica oleracea acephala) A vegetable very important in the 
Southern cuisine, where originally it was introduced to provide nourishing food for 
the slaves. 

- Cole, Nat “King” [b. Nathaniel Adams Coles] (1917-1965). Jazz musician: pianist 
and vocalist, his considerable talent as a jazz pianist (he influenced Erroll Garner 
and Oscar Peterson) and singer was totally obscured by his commercial success. His 
smooth, two-octave-range voice gave him a national reputation. After Louis Arm¬ 
strong, his was the first male voice rooted in the jazz tradition to win such popular 
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acceptance. Hits:” I Can’t Get Started”, “Mona Lisa”, “Ramblin’ Rose”; “Nature Boy”, 
“Route 66”, “Too Young”, “Smile”, Unforgettable”. In 1956 he became the first major 
African-American performer to host his own TV series on NBC, a musical variety 
show. In film St. Louis Blues (1958) he created the character of W. C. Handy, and of 
himself in The Nat King Cole Story (1964) a feature based on his life. His final film ap¬ 
pearance was in Cat Ballou (1966). 

- Cole, Thomas (1801-1848). English-born painter. The most famous member of the 
Hudson River School. In England he worked as a textile designer and an engraver. 
In the US (1818) he studied wood engraving, taught drawing and painting, designed 
wallpaper, and became an itinerant portrait painter. In 1826, when helping found 
National Academy of Design, he was already the recognized leader of the American 
Romantic landscapists. Although for Cole idea and story took precedence over form, 
nevertheless light, atmosphere, space and awareness of the subtleties of climate and 
weather, make their appearance by the mid-1830’s (The Oxbow). Like his close friend, 
the poet William Cullen Bryant, he tried to express the splendor of the American 
landscape, with the assumption that it should be nationalist and moralist, to help 
Americans focus on their own past in the raw new world. While history painting often 
demanded of its audience familiarity with literature, world history, and the classics, 
landscape manifested in democratic sprit required only the natural experience that 
came easily to every man. Cole’s romanticism became ever bolder, guiding him to plac¬ 
ing emphasis on the moral value of the aesthetic experience, (on the moral benefits to 
be derived from contemplating landscape), fantasy and finally religious moralism. The 
latter was manifested with such works as the five panels composing his most ambi¬ 
tious historical landscapes series the Course of Empire (1834-36) dramatizing the rise 
and fall of a classical state. Cole’s increasing religious piety found further expression 
in the four-part series The Voyage of Life (1840-41). Death prevented him from bring¬ 
ing to completion his largest and most ambitious religious project The Cross and the 
World. Other paintings: Lake with Dead Trees ( 1825), Indians Viewing Landscape (1827), 
Expulsion from the Garden of Eden” (1828); View on the Catskill - Early Autumn (1837). 

- Cole and Johnson Brothers. The partnership of Bob Cole (1868-1911), a black com¬ 
poser and lyricist, and Billy Johnson (1858-1916) black actor, dancer and lyricist gen¬ 
erated A Trip to Coontown (1898), the first musical written, performed and produced 
entirely by blacks (“In Dahomey”, interpolated in Jerome Kern’s Show Boat). Next Cole 
joined forces with John Rosamond Johnson (1873-1954) a black composer, and his 
brother James Weldon Johnson (1871-1936), a lyricist, to produce Sally in Our Alley 
(1902) with Cole’s “Under the Bamboo Tree”. 

- Coleman, Cy, [b. Seymour Kaufman] (1929-2004) Pianist and composer. He collabo¬ 
rated with lyricists: Carolyn Leigh, Betty Comden, Bob Fosse and Neil Simon, with 
whom he produced hit songs and scores for several landmark Broadway musicals: 
Sweet Charity (1966), Seesaw (1973), On the Twentieth Century (1978, Tony for best 
score), Barnum (1980), City of Angels (1990 - Tonys for best musical and best original 
score), The Will Rogers Follies (1991 - Tonys for best musical, best original score). 

- Coleman, Glenn O. (1887-1932). Painter and printmaker. Sometimes is classified 
as an Ash Can School artist because of the focus of his works on lower class life. To 
portray sympathetically undramatic street life he employed a simplified, at times 
naive, style. He worked as a newspaper illustrator before coming to New York in 
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1905 to study with Chase, Henri and Shinn. He drew and painted scenes of New York 
in the intimate manner of the Ashcan School, long after urban realists lost interest 
in the city as a subject. Coleman persevered, recapturing with nostalgic charm an 
era that had already disappeared. In the 1920’s he translated his early drawings into 
lithographs. During this period he contributed drawings to the Masses along with 
Sloan and Bellows. Under the influence of modern art (especially Cubism) he turned 
from the picturesque aspects of Greenwich Village life to depicting the impersonal 
masonry masses of the city’s buildings in an increasingly abstract way. (Brooklyn 
Skyline , 1925-1926; Downtown Street 1926; 7 he Mirror, 1931; The Big Hole, n.d.). 

- Coleman, Ornette (1930-2015) Jazz musician: soloist (alto sax, tenor sax, trumpet, 
violin) and composer. Influenced by Charlie Parker he developed a new style divorced 
from the conventional concept of improvisation and distinguished by unconventional 
treatment of an instrument, as well dissociating himself from the structure of a popu¬ 
lar song. Compositions: Forms and Sounds (1965) on a wind quartet and a symphonic 
suite Skies of America (1972). A film about his life Ornette, Made in America (1984, dir. 
Shirley Clark). Pulitzer Prize for Sound Music (2007). 

- Colleen Bawn, The; or, The Brides of Garryowen (1860). Play by Dion Boucicault, 
who found his source in The Collegians (1828) by Gerald Griffin, the novel based on 
a real-life murder in Ireland. The first play having a great appeal to Irish-Americans 
by presenting true Irish life on stage, complete with accurate dialogue. As was his 
practice, he wrote the role of Myles na Coppaleen thinking of himself. 

- Collegiate Gothic. A subtype of Gothic Revival architecture, which was often em¬ 
ployed in the 19 th c. because of its moral overtones for academic, political, and re¬ 
ligious buildings. American universities, treasured the visual traditions of Oxford 
and Cambridge. In 1894 Bryn Mawr commissioned a new building, Pembroke, which 
inspired other schools across the country to construct in a Collegiate Gothic style, in 
1896 Princeton’s trustees deciding that on the campus of College of New Jersey (later 
Princeton) all buildings should be in Collegiate Gothic. The attitude was then imitated 
by the University of Chicago, although to many college presidents a filigreed medieval 
style looked too “papist”. With designing Yale campus, James Gamble Rogers started 
to develop an American Gothic style, later repeated at Northwestern. 

- Colonel/ Kentucky Colonel, an honorary title conferred by the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky in recognition of notable achievements and exceptional service to the com¬ 
munity, state, or nation. Relic of the times when every state had its own voluntary 
militia under the command of colonels. 

- Colonial National Historical Park in the Hampton Roads region of Virginia. Encom¬ 
passes most of Jamestown Island (the site of the first successful English settlement); 
Yorktown Battlefield (General Cornwallis’ surrender to George Washington, 1781, 
ending the Revolutionary War); Green Springs National Historic Landmark District; 
the Colonial Parkway; Cape Henry Memorial. 

- Colonies, The, 13 colonies which in 1776 formed the United States: New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela¬ 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia. 

- Color Field Painting. A type of abstract painting, developed in the US in the late 
1940s and early 1950s (with leading representatives Barnett Newman, Mark Rothko, 
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Ellsworth Kelly, Jules Olitski, Helen Frankenthaler) in which the whole picture consists 
of large expanses of more or less unmodulated color (some painters using only one 
color; others using similar in tone and intensity). Considered by some a precursor of 
Minimal art. 

- Color Painting/Color Stain Painting. The term implies that when the canvas (es¬ 
pecially unprimed) is stained with, or soaked in, diluted paint poured on, the paint 
is integral with the surface rather than superimposed on it, which results in purely 
visual color. (Morris Louis). 

- Color Purple, The, 1. Epistolary novel (1982-Pulitzer) by Alice Walker, in which she 
shows the abuses suffered by African American women both at the hands of white 
men and by the men of their own race (modeled on the experience of her own great¬ 
grandmother, raped and abused at the age of twelve); 2. film (1985), dir. Stephen 
Spielberg (Oscar); cast: Whopee Goldberg. 

- Colorado, 38 th state (1876); the name comes from the Spanish word for ‘red’, origi¬ 
nally applied to the Colorado River. Capital: Denver; Flower: White and Lavender 
Rocky Mountain Columbine; Tree: Colorado Blue Spruce; Bird: Lark Bunting; Song: 
"Where the Columbine Grows”; nickname: The Centennial State; motto: Nil sine nu- 
mine [Nothing without the Deity]; Attractions: Pikes Peak, Rocky Mountain and Mesa 
Verde National Parks. 

- Colt, Samuel (1814-1862) Inventor and manufacturer. He accomplished a break¬ 
through in the design of firearms with the first practical revolving pistol, where a 
cartridge-containing cylinder was made to revolve by cocking the hammer, so that 
cartridges could be fired in succession through a single barrel (unlike the “pepper¬ 
box” type of many revolving barrels). Colt’s handguns proved to be useful during the 
Mexican War and then the Gold Rush of 1849. In 1860 Colt introduced the popular 
Army model (six-shot, single action percussion revolver of.44 caliber) in which the 
exhausted cylinder could be quickly interchanged for a new one in seconds. This 
popularity made the name of Colt as generic for revolvers in general. However, the 
next invention with consequences for the development of revolver (also Colt’s) was 
made by his greatest competitors, Horace Smith and Daniel Wesson, with their self¬ 
priming, rim-fire metal cartridge. 

- Colt. A brand of revolver with 6 cartridges in a revolving barrel. The most famous 
type was the Single-Action Army Revolver (1872; popularly known as Peace-Maker, 
Six-Shooter) which used brass cartridges that could also be fired from the Winchester 
carbine. 

- Coltrane, John (1926-1967) Jazz musician: tenor and soprano sax, composer, band 
leader. Coltrane is generally considered second only to Charlie Parker in terms of the 
impact he had on the musical tradition established by Louis Armstrong, as he affected 
the music in every way: harmonically, melodically, rhythmically, tonally and formally. 
He was revered by many for his pursuit of the musical ideal, his selfless, peaceful 
demeanor, and his strong religious convictions. His innovations led to greater free¬ 
dom for soloists in the 1960’s and beyond, taking the music away from song patterns. 

- Columbia, 1. A historical and poetic alternative name used for the US (established in 
that role by the time of the Revolution). 2. the name of its female personification whose 
image was never fixed: most often she was presented (reflecting a rising American 
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neoclassicism exemplified in the tendency to use Roman terms and symbols) as a 
woman wearing classically draped garments decorated with stars and stripes. The 
headdress she wears sometimes is a laurel wreath, in harmony with its Roman-like 
apparel; sometimes it comprises feathers reminiscent of a Native American costume. 
However, most often it was a Phrygian cap of liberty, also growing out of the Ro¬ 
man practice of giving to the freed slave a Phrygian cap as a sign of his new status. 
Columbia was largely displaced as the female symbol of the US around 1920 by the 
Statue of Liberty, which may have also influenced the appearance of the logo of Co¬ 
lumbia Pictures (adopted in 1924) in which the woman (unlike the 19 th c. depictions 
of Columbia) is bearing a torch. 

- “Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean”, see “Red, White and Blue” (Song; 1843; author 
Thomas a Becket).One of the nation’s most martial songs (even though written in a 
time of peace), because of its military air and flag-waving patriotism considered by 
many to be the Army And Navy Song (especially its last two lines: “The Army and 
Navy Forever/Three Cheers for the Red, White and Blue”). 

- Columbian Exposition (actually The World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893) celebrated 
400 th anniversary of Christopher Columbus landing in America (though opened one 
year later than planned). Planners selected a classical architectural theme for the fair, 
which was to be designed as a harmonious whole. The popularity of the final effect 
generated serious urban planning in the US. Frederick Law Olmsted, America’s prin¬ 
cipal landscape architect, was responsible for laying out the fairgrounds, which left 
behind Jackson Park, one of Chicago’s most beautiful parks. Exposition buildings were 
designed by a distinguished group of architects - including Henry Ives Cobb, Richard 
Morris Hunt, Charles McKim, George B. Post, Louis Sullivan - under the supervision 
of Daniel H. Burnham. Sophie Hayden designed the famous Woman’s Building. 

- Columbus, Ohio, pop. 787 033 (2011), founded 1797; Since 1812 state capital under 
the present name. Industries: Technology, insurance, education. Universities: Ohio 
State University, Capital University, Franklin University, Columbus College of Art and 
Design. Culture: Palace Theatre, Ohio Theatre, Lincoln Theatre; Columbus Symphony 
Orchestra, Columbus Museum of Art. Other attractions: German Village, the historic 
part of town; Ohio Railway Museum. 

- Columbus Day (Discovery Day), 12 October; celebrating the anniversary of the 
Discovery of America (1492). (in Alabama as Fraternal Day; in Wisconsin as Landing 
Day). Especially important for the Italian-Americans. 

- Comden and Green: (Betty Comden, (1915-2006); Adolph Green, (1915-2002) Broad¬ 
way and film librettists and lyricists. Their first success came in 1944 when they pro¬ 
vided lyrics for the musical On the Town, with a score by Leonard Bernstein. Comden 
and Green continued to work on Broadway and in Hollywood through the 1950s, 
scoring major hit shows that included several collaborations with composer Jule Styne 
(Peter Pan, 1952; Bells Are Ringing, 1956 with its hit “The Party’s Over). Their further 
successes on Broadway: Applause (1970), On the Twentieth Century (1978), and The 
Will Rogers Follies (1991). 

- Common Sense (1776). Essay by Thomas Paine (published anonymously) which called 
for separation from Great Britain as the only sensible move for the colonies. 
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- Commonwealth: Four states of the Union officially designate themselves as “com¬ 
monwealths”: Kentucky, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Virginia. Puerto Rico (a terri¬ 
tory) became a commonwealth in 1952. 

- Como, Perry (Pierino Ronald) (1912-2001), Singer and television personality. As 
a young man, working as a barber, he sang in barbershop quarters. Known for his 
smooth baritone crooning, he pioneered the weekly musical variety television show 
while working for RCA Victor. One of the most commercially successful popular 
singers during a career that lasted over six decades: “Temptation”, “Magic Moments”, 
“Catch a Falling Star”, “Round and Round”. 

- Company, Musical (1970-705 perf.) mus. and lyr. Steven Sondheim, libr. George 
Furth. Considered by some to be the first “concept musical”, it focuses on the rela¬ 
tionships of five married couples and their friend, unmarried Bobby (“What Would 
We Do Without You?”). Other songs:”The Little Things You Do Together”; “Ladies 
Who Lunch”. 

- Company town, a community whose residents are dependent on the economic 
support of a single firm for the necessary services or functions of town life such as 
employment, housing, schools, hospitals, and retail stores. Shopping in a company 
store, with their monopolistic prices, was a necessity. Tennessee Ernie Ford was the 
first to sing in the song “Sixteen Tons”: “I owe my soul to the company store”. Facing 
severe criticism, they start to disappear in the 1920’s. 

- Computer Art. Art produced with the aid of a computer. One of the best-known 
artists who have experimented with such technology is British-born Harold Cohen 
(1928-) who developed his program to generate abstract drawings that he then en¬ 
larges and colors by hand (Summer Equinox, 2010). 

- Comstock Act (1873) An Act of Congress named for the moral crusader Anthony 
Comstock (1844—1915), at whose behest Congress passed the Act prohibiting the dis¬ 
tribution of obscene materials through the U. S. mail, the law’s definition of obscene 
including pornography, and every article, instrument, substance, drug, medicine or 
thing which is advertised or described in a manner calculated to lead another to use 
or apply it for preventing conception, producing abortions, or for any indecent or 
immoral purpose. The law forbade the importation or sale of birth control devices or 
literature about them across state lines. 

- Comstock Lode. The lode, a 3.5-mile vein of silver spangled with gold, in the Si¬ 
erra Nevadas of western Nevada, was discovered by a few prospectors (June 1859) a 
decade after the famous California Gold Rush. Named for Henry T. P. “Old Pancake” 
Comstock, most vocal (though not deserving) of the prospectors. 

- Concord Coach, the most famous type of stagecoach used in the US, named for 
its place of production, Concord, New Hampshire, where the design was perfected. 
The curved frame (made of white oak and ash, light and durable), of the body gave 
it strength and possibly some extra elbow room. The unique feature of this design 
was the suspension, which, instead of steel springs, used leather “through braces” 
made of strips of thick bullhide, cured to the toughness of steel and strung in pairs 
to support the body of the coach and enable it to swing back and forth, the motion 
which absorbed the shocks of the road, making it easier for the horses and the pas¬ 
sengers. The Concord Coaches were not mass production jobs, as they were built to 
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order and followed carefully drawn specifications. They came in three sizes (built 
to hold six, nine, or twelve passengers), and were usually drawn by teams of four 
or six horses. 

- Condon, Eddie (Albert Edwin) (1905-1973) Jazz musician: band leader, guitarist. 
He launched Dixieland. Headed one of the earliest (1942) jazz television programs. 
Condon was among the first to organize racially integrated bands, bringing together 
such musicians as Fats Waller, Jack Teagarden, Max Kaminsky, Louis Armstrong. 

- Conestoga Wagon, (Covered Wagon, sometimes called also Pittsburgh Wagon), 
the distinctive (with their canvas covers arched over wooden hoops) heavy, broad¬ 
wheeled horse drawn freight wagons which trace their origins to the Conestoga River 
region of Pennsylvania’s Lancaster County, where, supposedly, it was developed by 
the Mennonite German settlers, to take advantage of the roads and trails developed 
by centuries of use by the Native Americans. The Conestoga cargo wagon, designed 
for hauling heavy loads over rough roads, could carry as much as six tons of cargo, 
and thus was the principal means of transport to the interior Appalachians, packhorse 
trains of ten to twelve horses being initially the main carriers of trade goods. The floor 
curved upwards at each end to prevent the contents from falling out when in motion, 
the gates at the end could be dropped for loading and unloading. The mid-century 
expansion of railroad lines ended the regular usage (the peak years being from 1820’s 
to 1840’s) of hauling heavy freight. Contrary to a popular misconception (perhaps 
born of sometimes mistakenly using the name Conestoga as synonymous with the 
covered wagon in general) the actual Conestoga wagon did not play a role in the great 
western migration of the 19 lh century, as Conestogas were too heavy to be pulled such 
long distances. Consequently, west-bound travelers turned to another type of sturdy 
covered wagons known as prairie schooners or Western wagons. 

- Coney Island, A peninsula on the Atlantic coast of Long Island, projecting from the 
southernmost edge of Brooklyn, NYC, with several distinct neighborhoods: Sea Gate, 
Manhattan Beach, Brighton Beach and Coney Island. The historic amusement area 
is comprised within West 8 th and West 24 th Streets, and Surf Avenue to the Atlantic 
Ocean. Coney Island was transformed with the onset of Great Depression into a 
“Nickel Empire” of cheap amusements. 

- Confederacy, the name of 11 states which seceded from the United States (the 
Union) in the years 1860-61, to create the Confederate States of America (CSA): South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Arkansas. 

- Confederate Battle Flag. “Stars and Bars” was the unofficial name for the new na¬ 
tional flag, adopted by leaders the CSA, due to a design featuring three horizontal 
bars of red, white, and red, with a circle of white stars on a blue field in the upper left 
corner. However, the combat experience of the first major land battle of the war (Bull 
Run/Manassas), proved the difficulty to distinguish the new flag from the red, white, 
and blue U.S. banners. General Beauregard pushed for the adoption of a new battle flag 
that would not be easily mistaken when carried into battle. The new banner featured 
a blue St. Andrew’s cross ( saltire ) on a blood-red field, white stars for the states of the 
Confederacy being placed on the cross. 
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- Confederate Memorial Day, celebrated in some Southern states on various dates (e.g. 
10 states June 3, Jefferson Davis” Birthday) to honor and remember the Confederate 
soldiers fallen or wounded during the American Civil War. 

- Confederate States of America, the official name of the 13 states of the South (in the 
order of their secession from the Union: South Carolina, Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and the 
minority governments of Missouri and Kentucky), which declared their secession and 
nominated the provisional government in Montgomery, Alabama (later Richmond, 
Virginia); the President of the CSA was Jefferson Davis. 

- Confederate Veterans, general term for the organizations associating Confederate 
Veterans (United Confederate Veterans) and their descendants (Sons of Confederate 
Veterans). 

- Congregationalism, a form of church government, in which the members of the con¬ 
gregation govern all aspects of the church themselves, developed in the 16 lh century out 
of the disapproval of English Puritans with the Episcopal hierarchy of the Church of 
England. In America the so called Cambridge Platform (1638) established a system 
of independent local churches in New England. Congregationalism had an extensive 
bearing on American politics, since its underlying notion, that the governed may 
choose those who will govern them, shaped American notions of self-government and 
republicanism. Furthermore, the radical nature of Congregationalism was a driving 
force in creating support for the American Revolution. 

- Congress of Racial Equality, CORE, interracial organization (1942) established to 
improve race relations and end discriminatory policies. Its founder James Farmer was 
inspired by the tactics of passive resistance o/Mahatma Gandhi. Famous especially 
during the activity of Civil Rights Movement in the 1960’s with its forms of protest 
such as Freedom Rides; Sit-ins. 

- Congressional Medal of Honor, see The Medal of Honor. 

- Connecticut Avenue, one of the diagonal avenues in Washington DC, radiating from 
the White House; one of the major streets in downtown Washington. 

- Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court, A (1889). Satirical novel by Mark Twain 
inspired by Thomas Malory Le Morthe d’Arthur. Twain transfers an intelligent, me¬ 
chanically inclined foreman to the year 528 and King Arthur’s Court. Manifests Twain’ 
awareness that Yankee ingenuity, American machine culture and any dictatorial form 
of government hurt the masses. 

- Connecticut [ke’netiket; State of Connecticut], 5 lh state (1788); the name comes from 
the Algonquin word Quinnehtukqut ‘beside the long tidal river’; Capital: Hartford; 
Flower: Mountain Laurel; Tree: The Charter Oak (White Oak); Bird: American Robin; 
Song: Yankee Doodle; nickname: The Constitution State; motto: Qui Transtulit Sustinet 
[He who is transplanted still sustains]. Attractions: Mystic Seaport; Yale University; 
Harriet Beecher Stowe House; American Shakespeare Festival Theater (Stratford). 

- Conniff, “Ray” (Joseph Raymond) (1916-2002) Musician: trombonist, arranger, band 
leader. In 1937 he landed an arranging/playing (trombone) job with Bunny Berigan’s 
Orchestra, then Bob Crosby’s Bobcats, where he stayed for only a year before join¬ 
ing up with Artie Shaw and later Glen Gray, until he was hired as an arranger for 
Columbia Records (1951). He popularized the use of human voice as an instrument in 
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the form of wordless vocal choruses and light orchestral accompaniment on a mix of 
popular standards and contemporary hits. It was background instrumental music for 
adults who still liked to hear the human voice. The rise of rock and roll in the mid- 
1960’s hurt ConnifF’s record sales. 

- Constitutional State, The, the official nickname of Connecticut. 

- Conterminous [also Contiguous] United States, 48 adjoining states (without Alaska 
and Hawaii) sharing the common border. 

- Continental Divide, (also Great Divide), in the Americas is a natural boundary line 
that divides the flow of water between the Pacific Ocean and Atlantic Ocean or Gulf 
of Mexico. It runs north south from Alaska to northwestern South America, in the 
conterminous United States following the crest of the Rocky Mountains through the 
states: New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, Montana. 

- Contrast, The, (1787) Drama by Royall Tyler. America’s first professionally produced 
comedy, which, as comedy of manners, satirizes the colonialists’ fondness for Europe¬ 
an fashions and ideas, coming out firmly in support for solid American virtues. Its plot 
includes romance, satire and patriotic exhortations. It also introduces a key character 
type in 19 th century American theatre, in the person of the Yankee servant Jonathan. 

- Coogan, Jackie (John Leslie) (1914-1984) Actor. On the stage by four, Jackie was 
touring at the age of five with his family of vaudevillians. Spotted by Charlie Chaplin, 
who then and there planned a movie in which both would star, The Kid (1921) where 
the Tramp would raise Jackie, and then lose him. Following the tremendous success 
of the movie, Jackie would play a child in a number of movies. His popular film career 
would end with the classic pictures Tom Sawyer (1930) and Huckleberry Finn (1931). 
His name was used to call the Coogan Act (officially the California Child Actors Bill) 
passed by the California legislature under pressure of a public uproar, when Jackie, 
having to sue his mother and stepfather for his earnings as a child star ($4 million) 
he was awarded only $ 126,000, as under California law at the time he had no rights 
to the money he had made as a child). 

- Cook, Sam (1935-1964). A songwriter and performer, famous for his smooth and 
sophisticated style of performing in the “soul” and gospel music. His “You Send Me” 
(1957) was followed by a succession of pop hits: “Only Sixteen”, “Wonderful World”, 
“Sentimental Reasons”. 

- Cook, Will Marion, (William Mercer) (1869-1944). Composer, conductor and in¬ 
strumentalist. One of the first great African-American theatrical composers. Having 
studied classical music at the Oberlin Conservatory and with Josef Joachim and Anton 
Dvorak in Europe Cook began utilizing material from traditional black folklore and 
music for his stage presentations featuring star black comic Bert Williams, the greatest 
of Cook’s early accomplishments being Clorindy, the Origin of the Cakewalk (1889), 
the first musical comedy to be written, directed and performed entirely by blacks. This 
led to a series of popular musicals in this style (In Dahomey, 1903). His Southern Syn¬ 
copated Orchestra was a large ensemble presenting both ragtime and concert music. 
“I’m Coming, Virginia”, “Mammy”. He exerted a major influence on Duke Ellington. 

- Coon Song (‘Coon’, abbr. from ‘raccoon’ [Procyon lotor ]; a contemptuous terms for 
Blacks who supposedly like the meat of the animal), a comic song, which emerged 
as a specific genre in the 1890’s, and (like other “ethnic” songs in the vaudeville) is a 
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manifestation of American characteristics to make fun of ethnic groups. The rise of 
blackface minstrelsy in the 1840’s popularized two stereotyped black images - “Zip 
Coon”, a modish dandy, and “Jim Crow”, a slow-witted rustic - which were given 
prominence through early song hits such as Dan Rice’s “Jump Jim Crow” and the 
dance tune “Zip Old Coon” (now better known as “Turkey in the Straw”). Being 
the descendants of these earlier minstrel hits, the major innovation of coon songs 
was the introduction of syncopation. Moreover, successful songs became national 
hits, whereas minstrel numbers were published, performed, and known regionally. 
It is to be stressed that, despite their somewhat prejudiced lyrics and themes, coon 
songs were written by both white and black composers (e.g. a well-known black poet 
Paul Laurence Dunbar wrote coon lyrics). Some of the more lasting coon songs were 
Hughie Cannon’s “Bill Bailey, Won’t You Please Come Home” (1902), and Theodore 
Metz’s “Hot Time in the Old Town” (1896). 

- Coonskin Cap, a hat fashioned from the skin and fur of a raccoon. Originally a native 
American headgear, it became associated with frontiersmen and eventually became a 
part of their iconic image; popularized by Davy Crockett and William Henry Harrison. 

- Cooper, Gary (Frank James) (1901-1961) Actor. His first major role came in the 
film The Winning of Barbara Worth (1926). He became a pop culture icon as an All- 
American hero: tall, handsome, and laconic. Oscars for his roles in Sergeant York (1942), 
High Noon (1952). Other films: Morocco (1930), Farewell to Arms (1932), For Whom the 
Bell Tolls (1943), Love in the Afternoon (1957), The Naked Edge (1960). 

- Cooper, Thomas A(pthorpe) (1776-1849). Actor and theater manager. As the man¬ 
ager of the Park Theater in NYC, he was also the theater’s leading actor and although 
he often displayed great talent, his performances were of varying quality. The critics 
found best his Macbeth and Hamlet. His acting style (which included a studied posture 
and precise pronunciation), might seem affected and tedious to modern audiences, 
since when used to deliver the lines of characters in common conversation, it could be 
dull and monotonous. Nevertheless, it set the standards of judging performers in the 
antebellum period, the result less felicitous when seized upon and imitated by scores 
of less-talented Thespians than Cooper. 

- Cooper, James Fenimore (1789-1851) Writer. In 1806 he became a sailor and then a 
midshipman in the Navy, the experience that he would later put to good advantage 
in his non-fiction (The History of the Navy of the United States of America, 1839; and 
The Distinguished American Naval Officers, 1846). Inspired by Walter Scott’s historical 
novels he found that there was a great demand for adventure tales derived from the 
Revolution, which appealed to the emotions of his readers, and aroused their imagi¬ 
nations and patriotism. Already his second novel, The Spy: A Tale of Neutral Ground 
(1822), the first historical romance about the American Revolution, was a success. The 
Pilot (1824), which featured the person of Captain John Paul Jones, started a series 
of American sea tales (The Red Rover: A Tale, 1828). His most brilliant idea was with 
his frontier novels, in which the frontier wasteland took on the romantic imagery of 
scenery. Cooper’s third book (7 he Pioneers: or The Sources of the Susquehanna, 1823), in 
which he employed background knowledge gathered in his childhood in the frontier 
town of Cooperstown, sold 3,500 copies on the first day of its release. The series thus 
started would eventually consist of five books (The Prairie, 1827; The Last of the Mo¬ 
hicans, 1826; The Pathfinder: or The Island Sea, 1840; and The Deerslayer: or The First 
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Warpath, 1841), which presented in a reversed chronological order - thus launching 
the idea of “prequel” - history of America starting with the colonial wars with Indi¬ 
ans (Bumppo’s Mohican allies and friends, Chingachgook and Uncas, being clearly 
idealized portraits possessed of every virtue and no vices, all other Indians depicted as 
evil, villainous, and untrustworthy) about Natty Bumppo, the first classical American 
fictional hero, the character known as Hawkeye, called Leatherstocking Tales (three of 
which have been made into major motion pictures, The Last of the Mohicans several 
times). Cooper also brought up the complexities of natural right versus legal law, order 
versus change, and wilderness versus civilization, the topics that fired the American 
literature ever since. 

- Copland, Aaron (1900-1990) Composer; most famous his El Salon Mejico (1933-36), 
and ballets Billy the Kid (1938), Rodeo (1942, for Agnes de MilleJ, Appalachian Spring 
(1943-44, for Martha Graham; Pulitzer) which introduced folk motifs, Fanfare for the 
Common Man (from his Symphony No. 3) 1942. His first opera The Second Hurricane 
(1937), a ‘play opera’ for high schools, shows his early jazz-influenced style. His only 
other opera, The Tender Land (1954), illustrates his efforts to create an overtly US 
tradition of opera by choosing a subject concerning ordinary US people (a lower- 
middle-class farming community in the Midwest during the Depression years), and 
incorporating folk melodies. Piano Quartet (1950) was his first 12-tone composition. 
Music for 8 films: feature films: Of Mice and Men (1939), The North Star (1943 ),Our 
Town (1946), The Red Pony (1948), The Heiress (1950, Oscar), and documentaries: The 
City (1939) and The Cummington Story ( 1945). 

- Coplans, John (1920-2003) British born painter, curator, photographer. Famous for 
making large-scale studies of his own aging physical form when addressing artisti¬ 
cally the issues of aging and mortality. One of his series of self-portraits (A Body of 
Work, 1988) showed his body in a variety of poses, in which, short of specific facial 
features, Coplans’s body, nearing seventy, becomes a variety of landscapes of con¬ 
tours and skin tones. (Back with Arms Above, 1984; Seated Figure no. 2, 1987; Clenched 
Thumb. Sideways, 1988). 

- Copley, John Singleton (1738-1815). Portrait painter of the colonial period, gener¬ 
ally considered the greatest American painter of the 18 th century. He received his first 
artistic orientation from his step-father, Peter Pelham, engraver and painter. Copley’s 
works are normally divided into two distinct periods, American and English. Best 
known for his portraiture in colonial times, Copley painted both the young and the 
old of his native Boston. His early works (before c. 1760) show an increasing control 
of craft and a growing realism and power, although the early portraits (Mrs. Joseph 
Mann, 1753) still manifest reliance on a formula for making pictures. On the other 
hand his mature American works - like his finest portraits of the American period 
(Mrs. Ezechiel Goldthwait, 1771; Mrs. Richard Skinner, 1772) - reflect his search for 
the characteristic and the essential, which necessitated more sittings. By 1760, his 
personal style of realistic observation, plastic clarity, and painstaking craftsmanship 
were already established, and he was without peer among portraitists in America. 
His Boy with a Squirrel, 1765, the portrait of his half brother Henry Pelham, sent to 
London, caught the attention of Benjamin West. He left for Europe in 1774 intuitively 
feeling the threat of the coming revolution (his father in law was the owner of the tea 
dumped into the water during the Boston Tea Party). In London he turned towards 
more fashionable historical painting, specializing in complex compositions showing 
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heroic action (his The Death of Major Peirson, 1781, carefully orchestrated, increased 
the drama of the event by making the moment of the officer’s death coincided with 
British victory over the French, endowing it with movement and color). On the other 
hand, with his Watson and the Shark (1778), in this depiction of the romantic notion 
of man’s struggle against nature - he opened the door to the aesthetic of the terrible 
(terribilita ), at the same time taking a step toward genre painting, since the subject 
of his picture was not one of national importance, but merely an incident of a swim¬ 
mer being attacked by a shark. His son Lord Lyndhurst became Lord Chancellor of 
England. Other paintings: Paul Revere, 1768-70; Head of a Negro, 1777; The Nativity, 
1116-11', The Red Cross Knight, 1793. 

- Copperhead, during the Civil War the nickname given to the Northerners sym¬ 
pathizing (especially clandestinely) with the southern cause. From the name of a 
venomous viper Agkistrodon contortrix which is most likely to bite without warning. 

- Copperhead, The, Drama by Augustus Thomas (1918-120 perf.) Based on Frederick 
Landis’s novel, The Glory of His Country (1910), the play was so successful that its star, 
Lionel Barrymore, was brought to Hollywood. Forty years later after the Civil War the 
title character, Milt Shanks (Lionel Barrymore), to protect his beloved granddaughter 
from being branded for his openly pro-Southern sentiments, and for having declared 
himself a conscientious objector, feels free to reveal at last that President Abraham 
Lincoln had named him a special agent to infiltrate the Southern-sympathizing Cop¬ 
perheads and pledged him to lifelong secrecy. The silent film version (1920, dir. Charles 
Maigne) starred Lionel Barrymore. 

- Corbin, Margaret (Cochran), “Captain Molly” (1751-1800). A heroine of the Revolu¬ 
tionary War. She served at her husband’s side and, when he fell at his artillery piece 
at Fort Washington, it is said that she immediately took his place and continued there 
until she, herself, was wounded. The first woman to receive a lifetime pension from 
the United States for her service-related disability received in action. 

- Corea, Chick (Armando Anthony) (1941-) Jazz musician. Piano, keyboard and com¬ 
poser (“Crystal Silence”). He joined Miles Davis (1968) at a time when Davis was 
exploring the use of electronic instruments and rock rhythms initiating jazz “fusion”. 
Then he formed several ensembles, exploring various genres and instrumentation, 
some incorporating classical elements (small string and brass sections, de-emphasizing 
electronic), others wholly electronic. Spanish and Latin elements also influenced his 
work. Among his larger compositions was Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in three 
Movements (1986). 

- Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. The collection focuses on paintings 
(the European and American modern), but it also houses collections of sculpture and 
ceramics. 

- Corn [Latin: Zea Mays\ Maize [originally known as Indian Corn] Used by Native 
Americans for food thousands of years before the arrival of the Europeans. Many of 
the original recipes using cornmeal were learned by European settlers (especially in 
the southern English colonies) from the Cherokee, Chickasaw, Choctaw, and Creek: 
popcorn, hominy, cornbread, corn dodgers, hoecake, johnnycake, corn pone, mush, 
fritters, succotash. In the Southwest tamales and tortillas. Most of the production as 
a livestock fodder, but also over 500 industrial uses. 
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- Corn Belt, The area in Midwest (Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana) where maize is 
the main crop. 

- Corn City, nickname of Toledo, Ohio. 

- Corn dodger, a small oval cake of corn bread baked, fried, or boiled as dumpling 
(chiefly Southern). 

- Corn Pone, Cornbread (often without milk or eggs) baked or deep-fried. 

- Corn Shucking, removing the husk or shell from an ear of corn. Earlier, an oppor¬ 
tunity for a social gathering for the purpose of husking corn (Husking Bee). 

- Corn State, The, nicknames of Iowa and Illinois. 

- Cornbread: quick bread containing cornmeal and leavened by baking powder. Yel¬ 
low bread made from cornmeal ubiquitous in Southern cuisine; it is slightly sweet 
and usually served with butter. 

- Corncob Pipe, Pipes made from a special white hybrid corn which produces big, 
thick and tough cobs which then are stored for about two or three years until they 
are ready to be processed. Tobacco holes are bored into the cobs and then most go to 
one of the turning machines to be shaped. The pipe style is determined by the turning 
or shaping process. Most styles have a variety of bowl shapes and come with either 
a bent or straight stem. 

- Corncracker the term referring to the members of the poor class of white people in 
the American South, often used disparagingly. 

- Corn-Cracker State, The nickname of the Commonwealth of Kentucky. 

- Corned Beef, preserved meat, the term “corned” coming from putting meat in a 
large crock and covering it with large rock-salt kernels of salt known as “corns of 
salt”. Popular during World War II when fresh meat was rationed. 

- Corne, Michele Felice (1752-1845) Italian-born painter and decorator, instrumental 
in transferring to the US current Neapolitan painting techniques as well as Italian 
landscape themes ( Ezekiel Hersey Derby Farm, 1800). His The Landing of the Pilgrims 
at Plymouth Rock, (ca. 1803-1806), epitomized the field of American historical painting 
with its historical theme, period costumes, and maritime setting such as in his portraits 
of Boston ships and naval battles of the War of 1812 (‘ Constitution’ vs. ‘Guerriere’ - The 
Engagement: Gonstitution’ vs. Guerriere’ - In Action, 1812). In the sphere of decorative 
painting, that he imported to America as well, he took on major mural commissions, 
such as the wall murals for the Dorr house in Providence (1810). He also painted genre 
scenes (Two Children at Play with a White Bird, 1810). 

- Cornell, Joseph (1903-1972) Sculptor. One of the pioneers and most celebrated ex¬ 
ponents of assemblage. In his “shadow boxes” he created visual poems with surface, 
texture and light play by juxtaposing found objects (himself being an avid collector of 
old books and other articles of historical interest) in small glass-front boxes in which 
he arranged all manner of bric-a-brac concentrating on fragments of once beautiful 
and treasured possessions ( Fortune-Telling Parrot (Parrot Music Box) ca. 1937-38); Space- 
Object Box: “Little Bear, etc.” motif, mid 1950-s-early 1960’s). From the late 1940’s his 
work is becoming more abstract. He also painted ( Ideals are Like Stars, ca. 1957-58; 
Jackie Lane, 1967). 
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- Cornhusker State, nickname of Nebraska. 

- Cornpone: An unleavened eggless maize bread that can be deep-fried or baked. 
Usually popular in the South. 

- Cornstalk Fiddle, a type of bowed string instrument which consists of a cornstalk 
with slits cut into the shaft to allow one or more fibrous sections to separate the main 
body and serve as “strings”, under which pieces of wood or other material a wedged to 
serve as a bridge. The fiddle can be bowed with a bow made from another cornstalk, 
or with a standard violin bow. The tones of the instrument are reproduced by the way 
the musician drags the bow across the strings, where differences in the tension, width 
and length of the strings make it possible to play two distinct tones. 

- Coronado National Memorial, Arizona. Commemorates the first European explora¬ 
tion (1540-42) of the Southwest by Francisco Vasquez de Coronado, near the point 
where Coronado’s expedition entered what is now the United States. 

- Corral. An area surrounded by a fence used for holding animals such as cows and 
horses on a farm or ranch. 

- Cortes, Hernan (de Monroy y Pizarro) (1485-1547) Spanish conquistador and ex¬ 
plorer who in the years 1519-1521 destroyed the Aztec empire and claimed Mexico 
for Spain. 

- Cotten, Joseph (Cheshire, Jr.)(1905-1994) Actor; debut in films of Orson Welles: 
Citizen Kane (1941), The Magnificent Ambersons (1942). Then in Alfred Hitchcock’s 
Shadow of a Doubt (1943) and Carol Reed’s The Third Man (1950). Blacklisted by Hol¬ 
lywood in the 1950’s. 

- Cotton Belt, An agricultural region of the southeast United States, where cotton 
became the predominant crop in the 19 th century, concentrated particularly in South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi. 

- Cotton [Gossypium hirsutum) A major crop. Cotton seed are believed to have been 
planted in Florida in 1556, and in Virginia in 1607. The industrial revolution in England, 
and the invention of the cotton gin (see Eh Whitney) in the US, paved the way for the 
growing importance of cotton. 

- Cotton Gin (“gin” being derived from “engine). The machine patented in 1794 by 
Eli Whitney that revolutionized the production of cotton by greatly speeding up the 
process of removing seeds from cotton fiber. Cotton - otherwise a perfect crop (eas¬ 
ily grown and, unlike food crops its fibers could be stored for long periods of time) 
had major disadvantage: seeds that were difficult to separate from the soft fibers. The 
average cotton picker could remove the seeds from only about one pound of short 
staple cotton (the most common kind) per day. Unforeseen by Whitney, this invention 
helped strengthen slavery in the South; since it helped planters earn greater profits, 
for which they needed more workers, slavery being the cheapest form of labor. 

- Cotton Is King (1855) Book by David Christy. The source of the phrase King Cotton, 
frequently used by Sothern politicians and authors prior to the Civil War, indicating 
the economic and political importance of cotton production. The South was confi¬ 
dent of success if secession from the Union would lead to war. However, the major 
recipient, Britain (also as a result of Northern diplomacy), rather than enter the war 
on the side of the slave states, developed alternate sources of cultivation elsewhere 
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in the British Empire. After the war the South continued to be a one-crop economy 
until the 20 lh century. 

- Cotton, John (1584-1652) English-born clergyman. Invited to the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony by John Winthrop. Pastor of the First Boston Church, the biggest church in 
the colony. He was the ablest spokesman for the early Puritan experiment of building 
a holy commonwealth in New England, inclusive of the vision that civil magistrates 
should be responsible for the care of souls and the enforcement of true religious beliefs. 

- Cotton Kingdom, nickname of cotton-producing region, covering areas stretching 
from both Carolinas to Texas 1830-1860. The predominant feature of the Cotton King¬ 
dom was the employment of slave labor. Politically, cotton became the foundation of 
southern control of the Democratic Party. 

- Counting coups [coup - French ‘blow’]. A system of graduated war honors of Plains 
Indians. In it striking an enemy was the highest honor (best accomplished by risking 
one’s own life in charging the enemy to get close enough to touch or strike him with 
the hand or a “coupstick”). Although killing remained part of war, showing courage 
in the process was more important for individual status. The individual claims were 
examined by the Tribal Council, which awarded the warrior the right to wear in his 
headdress an eagle’s feather on which the nature of the feat was marked with paint 
or incision. With many feathers amassed, the brave would wear War Bonnet, to dis¬ 
tinguish him and attract enemy warriors of equivalent status. 

- Counting-out rhymes. The practice of groups of children to select someone who has 
to take a different role from the others (“It” in a game of hide and seek), the formula 
having to be unpredictable to be accepted as fair. In the counting role a leader, in the 
rhythm of the rhyme, points to each child in turn. 

The best known version of the rhyme. 

Eeny, meeny, miny, moe. 

Catch a nigger by his toe. 

If he hollers, let him go. 

Eeny, meeny, miny, mo. 

is now widely derided as insulting. 

- Country Club. A private club, usually with a closed membership, located as a rule 
in city outskirts or rural areas, offering recreational facilities. 

- County, The largest administrative division of most states in the United States (ex¬ 
cept Louisianan parishes, and boroughs in Alaska). 

- Courthouse Square. Central public space in small towns, usually housing the local 
administration offices (courthouse) and businesses. 

- Covered Bridges. Wooden bridges with their superstructures in the form of shed with 
the roof and the walls protected with covering roofing, especially frequent on local roads 
in the Northeast, with its abundance of wood, and the harsh climate, with its freeze-thaw 
cycle which would be destructive for stone constructions, but is less damaging for wood. 

- Covered wagon. Wagon with a canvas roof stretched over wooden bows (5 or 6) 
that arched from side to side across the wagon bed. Commonly used for transporting 
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goods in the 19 th c. Since they had no suspension, only small children, the elderly, and 
the sick or injured rode in them, many people preferring to walk. When crossing the 
plains, they were usually drawn by oxen. See: Conestoga Wagon, Prairie Schooner. 

- Coverture. One of the English Common Law principles adopted by the states and 
communities in America. Under coverture the legal existence of the woman was 
suspended during the marriage, which meant that upon marriage women gave up all 
rights afforded individuals. The belief that men inhabit the public sphere while women 
belong in the private sphere, provided the legal basis for the complete subordination 
of women to men. In practical terms it meant that married women had no right to 
their property, earnings or children, and could not initiate a divorce. The lingering 
effects of coverture are still present in contemporary public policy debates over such 
issues as domestic violence and spousal consent for abortions. 

- Cowboy President, a nickname of Theodore Roosevelt. 

- Cowin, Eileen (1947-) Photographer. Reaching to the roots of the photographic 
traditions of family portraits, she staged domestic docudramas, although her scenes 
presenting the members of her own family often contained elements of discord and 
anxiety (One Night Stand series, 1977-70; Family Docudrama series, 1980-83). 

- Cowpens, South Carolina, National Battlefield Site. Victorious battle of the American 
Revolutionary War (January 17, 1781) over the British regular army, starting a chain 
of events leading to a final victory at Yorktown. 

- Cowtowns. The railheads in which the long cattle drive could end when the cattle 
was loaded on the trains, to be taken further (mostly to Chicago with its stockyards). 
Most famous were Abilene, Wichita and Dodge City in Kansas. 

- Coyote [Canis latrans] Sometimes called prairie wolves or brush wolves, they form 
strong family groups. An animal well adapted to the changing American landscape. 
In the folklore of Native Americans coyote often appears as a clever beast. They com¬ 
municate with a distinctive call. 

- Coyote State, nickname of South Dakota. 

- Cozzens, James Gould (1903-1978) Writer. He served in the US Army Air Corps 
during the Second World War, the experience which he used in his novel “Guard of 
Honor” (1948, Pulitzer), relating a racist incident involving black bomber crew. 

- Cracker State, nickname of Georgia. 

- Crackling bread. A southern dish consisting of a bread usually containing cornmeal, 
and cracklings. 

- Cradle of Confederacy, a nickname of Montgomery, Alabama. 

- Cradle of Liberty, The, a nickname of Boston, Massachusetts. 

- Cradle of Liberty, The, a nickname of Faneuil Hall in Boston, Massachusetts. 

- Cradle of the Union, The, nickname of Albany, New York. 

- Cradle Will Rock, The, Musical (1937-108 perf.); mus., lyr. and libretto Marc Blitzstein. 
Quasi-opera influenced by Bertolt Brecht about a struggle to form the labor union in 
a company town. Because, pressured by the authorities, the theatre owner refused 
the use of his house, the company (and the audience), led by Orson Welles and John 
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Houseman, moved to a theater of convenience where it was performed by costumed 
actors on a practically bare stage (some of the performers - forbidden by the Equity 

- did not turn up). The whole orchestral score was provided by a single piano played 
by Blitzstein himself. 

- Cram, Ralph Adams (1863-1942) Architect. As a deeply religious man he believed 
that churches should be in authentic English Gothic, which made him chief repre¬ 
sentative of Gothic Revival style in Amer. architecture in the 20 th c. (Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine in NYC; Cadet Chapel, in U.S. Military Academy West Point). He 
also adopted Collegiate Gothic for many college buildings (Princeton University, 1928). 

- Crandall, Prudence (1803-1890) Civil rights activist; educator. Being of Quaker 
background, she opened one of the first schools (1833) for African American girls, 
which met with much hostility. 

- Crane, Stephen (1871-1900) Writer. His naturalist approach is visible already in his 
first novel Maggie: A Girl of the Streets (1893) which he published at his own expense 
under the pseudonym Johnston Smith. It concerns Maggie Johnson and her brother 
Jimmie, reared in Rum Alley, a slum in NYC. Maggie seduced and abandoned, becomes 
a prostitute and finally takes her own life. His The Red Badge of Courage: an Episode 
of the American Civil War (1895), depicting the attempts of Henry Fleming, a young 
infantryman in the Union Army, to survive one of the worst battles of the Civil War 
(Chancellorsville) - from desertion, through shame, and return to the ranks - was an 
instant success, so that his publisher requested more stories, which came in 1896 with 
The Little Regiment and Other Episodes of the American Civil War. His reports on the 
Spanish-American War for the New York World presented the war in such a way that 
the reader understood the meaning of battle and what it does to man (even though 
Crane did not have any war experience) were published as Wounds in the Rain (1900). 
In The Open Boat and Other Tales of Adventure (1898) he utilized his experience of 
shipwreck while travelling on the ship which carried a contraband cargo for Cuban 
insurgents. The Red Badge of Courage was filmed in 1951 (dir. John Huston; starring 
Audie Murphy). 

- Crater Lake National Park, one of the deepest lakes in the United States and the 
seventh deepest in the world, also one of the clearest because the lake is filled almost 
entirely by snowfall. 

- Crawford, Ralston (1906-1978). Canadian-born precisionist painter. Originally 
influenced by Cubism, his paintings of industrial subjects have developed toward 
increased abstraction. (Factory Roofs, ca. 1934; Boat and Grain Elevators, 1942; Blue, 
Grey, Black, 1957). 

- Crawford, Thomas Simpson (1814-1857) Sculptor. Being a disciple of Berthel Thor¬ 
valdsen, he represented neoclassicism: equestrian statue of George Washington in 
Richmond, Virginia (1854); the statue of Freedom Triumphant in War and Peace (1856) 
crowning the Dome of US Capitol; The Progress of Civilization (1854-56), the marble 
pediment of the senate wing, East Front, US Capitol, Washington DC; the bronze 
doors of the Senate and the House of Representatives at the US Capitol (1856). Mov¬ 
ing from effete neoclassicism to healthier romantic (The Dying Chief contemplating 
the Progress of Civilization, 1856) and even realistic work Crawford designed many 
religious, mythological (Genius of Mirth, 1842), sepulchral, and portrait works in clay, 
plaster, marble and bronze. (Venezia, 1865-66). 
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- Creole State, nickname of Louisiana, for the large percentage of population of French 
origin. 

- Crescent City, nickname of New Orleans. 

- Cret, Paul Philippe (1876-1945) French-born architect. He studied architecture at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts (Lyon then Paris). On his graduation in 1903 he was invited 
to teach at the University of Pennsylvania, where he remained until retirement. The 
“Beaux-Arts”, style evincing a refined classicism, is especially visible in his early 
buildings: the Pan American Union Building (Washington, 1907-10); Indianapolis Public 
Library (1917); the Detroit Institute of Arts (1927). His radically stripped down classi¬ 
cism, Classic Moderne, is represented by his Folger Shakespeare Library (Washington, 
1930-37), the United States Courthouse (Fort Worth, 1933), and the Federal Reserve 
Bank (Philadelphia, 1935-37). 

- Crispus, Attucks (1723-1770) Black Bostonian, killed during the Boston Massacre 
as the apparent leader of the group. The first casualty of the American Revolution. 

- Critics’ Circle Award. Given since 1936 annually to the best new play by an Ameri¬ 
can playwright produced in New York by members of the New York Drama Critics’ 
Circle. 

- Croly, Jane (Cunningham) (1829-1901) British-born journalist, author. Her women’s 
column “Parlor and Side-walk Gossip” was the first one to be syndicated (1857). Try¬ 
ing to help women with their domestic responsibilities she published Jennie June’s 
American Cookery Book (1866). As a women’s rights activist, she founded the club 
Sorosis, since women had not been admitted to the men’s clubs. 

- Cropsey, Jasper Francis (1823-1900). Painter. Second generation of Hudson River 
School. Trained as an architect he designed two churches for Staten Island (1841-42), 
then (1879-1900) he designed platforms and waiting stations for elevated subway, 
NYC. His earlier landscapes, following Thomas Cole’s example, had a moral message 
to deliver ( The Spirit of War, 1851; The Spirit of Peace, 1851). In later years he painted 
almost exclusively autumn landscapes ( The Valley of Wyoming, 1865; Gray Day on the 
Esopus, 1882). 

- “Cross My Heart”, Children folklore - the phrase said when making a promise or 
when asked to keep a secret, sometimes accompanied by making the sign of a cross on 
one’s heart. In its intensified version - “Cross my heart and hope to die” is a relic of sol¬ 
dier’s prayer before battle, hoping for a quick death (the alternative being protracted 
dying of non-fatal wound or disease) by a bullet aimed at the straps of equipment. 

- Crouse, Russell (1893-1966) Playwright, producer; His partnership with Howard 
Lindsay (1889-1968) was the longest collaboration of any writers in theatrical history. 
From 1934 on Crouse wrote only with Lindsay, their hits including The Sound of Music 
(with a score by Rodgers and Hammerstein); Anything Goes (1934), and Red, Hot and 
Blue (with scores by Cole Porter); Call Me Madam (1950)(score by Irving Berlin); the 
long-running play Life with Father) 1939) in which Lindsay performed; the Pulitzer 
Prize winning State of the Union ; and The Great Sebastians (written for the Lunts). 

- Crucible, The, 1953. Arthur Miller’s drama about the witch-hunts in Salem, Mas¬ 
sachusetts in 1692, against the background of Senator McCarthy's activities within 
the HUAC. 
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- Cuberli, Leila [b. Leila Alice Terrell/Tervell] (1945-). Soprano. Voice beautiful but not 
large, firmly produced, flexible. Debut 1975 (Violetta). Debut: La Scala 1978 (Konstanze 
Entfiihrung); Debut CG 1990 (Mathilde Guillaume Tell); Debut NY Met 1990 ( Semira- 
mide). As she is associated with bel canto repertoire, it features her in many revivals of 
predominantly rare operas, including Rossini’s Ermione; L’Assedio di Corinto; Matilde 
di Shabran; Bellini’s Bianca e Fernando; Donizetti’s Rosmonda D’lnghilterra. 

-Cugat, Xavier, [b. Francisco deAsisJavierCugatMingallde Bruy Deulofeo] (1900-1990). 
Spanish-born, Cuban educated, American violinist and band leader who conducted 
with his bow. During his long career Cugat helped to popularize the tango, the cha- 
cha, the mambo and the rhumba, among his greatest hits including “El Manicero” 
(“Peanut Vendor”), “Perfidia” (1940), “Babalu” (1944). The cause of Latin American 
music was further promoted by forming (1920) his own group, The Latin American 
Band, since 1932 the house band for the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. With his band he also 
appeared in many MGM musicals: You Were Never Lovelier (1942), Stage Door Canteen 
(1943), Bathing Beauty (1945), Neptune’s Daughter (1949). 

- Cukor, George D(ewey). (1899-1983) Director. Starting on Broadway, he held numer¬ 
ous positions, including that of stage manager, before becoming a successful director: 
a theatrical production of F. Scott Fitzgerald’s Great Gatsby (1926); Dorothy Gish in 
the comedy Young Love (1928). In 1929 he moved to Hollywood, where, with movies 
starting the use of sound, he worked as a dialogue director ( All Quiet on the Western 
Front, 1930). In his directorial jobs Cukor became known as a woman’s director due 
to his ability to obtain fine performances from leading actresses: Tallulah Bankhead 
(Tarnished Lady, 1931), Katharine Hepburn (in A Bill of Divorcement, 1932, and his 
first major success Little Women, 1933), and Jean Harlow in the high-society comedy 
Dinner at Eight (1933). As if to give substance to this opinion (which he didn’t like), 
he directed Greta Garbo (Camille, 1936), then Norma Shearer, Joan Crawford and 
Rosalind Russell in the dramatic comedy The Women (1939). His career took a plunge 
after he was fired as director of Gone With the Wind. Later he directed sophisticated 
comedies (Katharine Hepburn and Cary Grant in The Philadelphia Story, 1940; Hepburn 
and Spencer Tracy in Adam’s Rib, 1949) but also a thriller with Ingrid Bergman and 
Charles Boyer ( Gaslight, 1944) and war drama Winged Victory (1944). His attempt at 
the movie musical genre (Judy Garland and James Mason, A Star Is Born, 1954) led 
later to his My Fair Lady (1964, Oscar). 

- Cummins, Maria (Susanna) (1827-1866). Writer. Apart from short stories for maga¬ 
zine, she wrote four novels: issued anonymously at first, The Lamplighter (1854), which, 
became a success; Mabel Vaughan (1857), El Fureidis (1860), set in Palestine and Syria, 
and Haunted Hearts (1864), a grim historical romance set during the War of 1812. 

- Cunningham, Imogen (1883-1976) Photographer famous for her portraits inspired 
by capturing the personality of the model. ( Cary Grant, Actor, 1932; James Cagney, 
1932). 

- Cunningham, “Merce” (Mercier Philip) (1919-2009) Dancer, choreographer. One 
of the most innovative and influential chorographers of the 20 th c. At the Cornish 
School of Fine Arts in Seattle (1937) he met composer John Cage, who became his 
partner. A gifted dancer known for his powerful leaps, Cunningham was invited to 
join the Martha Graham Dance Company (1939), with whom he performed lead roles 
in productions such as El Penitente (1939) and Appalachian Spring (1944). Already in 
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1944 Cunningham debuted some of his solo works that he choreographed (Root of 
an Unfocus, with music by Cage). In 1953 he formed his own the Merce Cunningham 
Dance Company. Over the decades he expressed his innovations also by collaborat¬ 
ing with other artistic visionaries (artist Robert Rauschenberg worked as a designer; 
latter Cunningham included other artists: Andy Warhol ad Roy Lichtenstein). Wish¬ 
ing to engage multiple artistic disciplines to push the boundaries of the unknown, 
Cunningham developed his own unique choreography process, namely he formed 
the choreography for his pieces separate from the music, the two elements only com¬ 
bined during final rehearsals or at the time of the performance. The music for many 
of the company’s production was composed by John Cage, and, like the composer, 
Cunningham also liked to incorporate chance into his choreography, for instance 
using dice or the I Ching to determine how the dancer should move. With years, 
Cunningham, looking for new ways to be innovative, started to choreograph using 
a computer animation program: his Biped (1999) incorporated computer-generated 
imagery alongside his dancers. 

- Currier, Nathaniel (1813-1888). Lithographer. The best-known 19 th c. American 
Romantic lithographer who began his work in that field shortly after the lithography 
process was introduced (1828) forming his own firm in NYC (1834). Copies of his 
prints were sold in every state which made Currier nationally renowned. From the 
very beginning much of his work dealt with war related themes: Perry’s Victory on 
Lake Erie Fought Sept.lO‘ h , 1813\ General Andrew Jackson The Hero of New Orleans. In 
his early period the most profitable was Awful Conflagration of the Steam Boat ‘Lex¬ 
ington’ in Long Island Sound on Monday Eveg. Jany. 13, 1840, by which melancholy oc¬ 
currence over 100 persons perished, available for sale three days after the disaster, with 
its self-explanatory commentary in the title, was the first illustrated news “extra” in 
the world. In 1852 Currier hired James Merritt Ives (his brother in law - their wives 
were sisters) as his bookkeeper, and soon (1857), because of his outstanding abilities 
made him his partner. 

- Currier and Ives, [Nathaniel Currier (1813-1888) and James Merritt Ives (1824-1895)] 
Poligraphers. The Currier and Ives prints were so popular that millions of homes dis¬ 
played one or more of the colorful works (the prints were painstakingly hand colored 
by teams of women) in the latter years of the 19 th century, the firm published over 
7 thousand of them. Criticized for their sentimentality, glaring colors, angularity of 
men and women, and their glum children, nevertheless, these pictures are a realistic, 
accurate and graphic record of, activities, tastes, morality and prejudices of the era. 
Some of the most original Currier and Ives work was done by distinguished artists 
(George Catlin, George Inness, Eastman Johnson, Thomas Nast) who drew pictures 
then reproduced as prints. 

- Currier and Ives Prints. A series of popular colored lithographs produced in the 
latter half of the 19 lh c. by the firm of Nathaniel Currier and James M. Ives, the most 
popular art form produced in the US in the 19 th c., derived from original watercolors, 
oil paintings and drawings that were especially made for the firm. 

- Curry, John Steuart [sic!] (1897-1946). Painter. One of the leading representatives 
of Regionalism. Born on a farm in Kansas he never forgot his Midwestern roots as 
he believed that art should grow out of everyday life and be motivated by affection. 
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Consequently his subjects were mostly taken from the Midwest. His most famous 
works represent Christian rituals ( Baptism in Kansas, 1928), but also natural disasters 
(Tornado over Kansas, 1929; The Mississippi, 1935). He was given commissions for 
several large murals, the best known (although never finished) are in the state capitol 
in Topeka, Kansas, where the subjects of The Prelude ( 1938-40), include the activities 
of John Brown, the famous campaigner against slavery. On the other hand his mural 
The Freeing of the Slaves ( 1936) for Washington, D.C. was rejected as too controversial. 
Gallery, 1932, is one of his circus paintings. 

- Curtis, Edward S(heriff) (1868-1952). Ethnologist and photographer of the American 
West and of Native Americans. Six volumes of his The North American Indian (1910) 
comprised, among others, studies of eighty tribes and seventy-five languages and 
dialects, 2,200 photogravures of indigenous tribes. 

- Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, a conservatory founded (1924) by Mary 
Louise Curtis Bok in honor of her father Cyrus Curtis, an editor. Its tuition-free 
Policy (1928) provides merit-based full-tuition scholarships for all Curtis students, 
who are accepted on the basis of their artistic talent and promise. Among its gradu¬ 
ates there are: Samuel Barber, Leonard Bernstein, Anna Moffo, Eugene Istomin, Gian 
Carlo Menotti. 

- Curtiz, Michael [b. Mano Kertesz Kaminer] (1886-1952) Hungarian-born director. 
He is credited as Mihaly Kertesz on all the films he made through 1919. He moved to 
the US in 1926. Between 1930 and 1940 he made 45 films across the variety of genres: 
adventure ( Captain Blood, 1935; The Adventures of robin Hood, 1938), social drama 
(Angels with Dirty Faces, 1938), musicals (Yankee Doodle Dandy, 1942; Night and Day, 
1946; White Christmas, 1954; King Creole, 1958), westerns (Comancheros, 1961) and 
dramas (Mildred Pierce, 1945). He made Casablanca (1942, Oscar) at the height of his 
popularity (but the film was first offered to Wiliam Wyler who was unavailable). His 
films were almost always successful at the box office. Curtiz was technically proficient 
and knew how to enhance a story by using every facet of the medium. 

- Cushman, Charlotte (1816-1876). Actress. America’s first great home-grown queen 
of the stage. Originally trained as a singer, but after she had strained her voice during 
an appearance in The Marriage of Figaro (1835), she turned to less strenuous acting 
(she debuted as Lady Macbeth at NYC’s Bowery Theater, which she repeated in 
Albany and Boston) and to theater managing. Considered the leading lady of tragedy, 
she took audiences in England by storm (1844). She also played male roles: Romeo, 
Hamlet, Cardinal Wolsey. 

- Custer, George Armstrong (1839-1876) Cavalry officer. For his bravery during the 
Civil War he was promoted to the rank of brevet general. When he was fighting In¬ 
dians, he was defeated at Little Big Horn. 

- Custis, George Washington Parke, (1781-1857) Playwright of local (Southern) im¬ 
portance: The Indian Prophecy; or, Visions of glory (1827), and most successful Poca¬ 
hontas; or, the Settlers of Virginia (1836). 

- Cyclone State, The, nickname of Kansas for frequent tornadoes. 

- Cycloramas - gigantic paintings-in-the-round - were enormously popular in the 
US and Europe in the latter years of the 19 th . c., as they could highlight any number 
of epic events, in the US the subject being almost always one of the major battles of 
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the Civil War: Gettysburg, Shiloh, Lookout Mountain, Bull Run, Vicksburg, and the 
naval battle between the Monitor and the Merrimac. 

- Cyclorama of the Battle of Gettysburg, the most famous single painting dealing with 
the Civil War, is the work of the French artist Paul Philippoteaux, who came to the 
US in 1882 with the intention of producing a study of the great threeday battle at 
Gettysburg. He toured the battlefield, taking panoramic camera shots taken from a 
number of angles to help him accurately interpret the surrounding scenery. Moreover, 
he corresponded with Union Generals Winfield Scott Hancock and Abner Doubleday. 
Then he returned to Paris and began the monumental task in studios, helped by five 
assistants. Philippoteaux returned to America in summer 1883 displaying his work in 
Chicago and then in Boston to the paying visitors until 1892. 

- Czolgosz, Leon (Frank), (1973-1901), an anarchist, assassin of President William 
McKinley. 

- Daughters of the American Revolution (DAR). Organization founded in 1890, accepts 
as members solely women descendants of Revolutionary War patriots. It conducts 
educational, historical, and patriotic activities. It also maintains a museum and archive 
of historical documents dating back to the Revolutionary War. 

- Daisy plucking/plucking the daisy, children’s game: plucking petals of a daisy is 
believed to be a reliable method of determining someone’s feelings. The couplet “She/ 
He loves me, She/He loves me not”, recited while plucking the petals from a flower 
(usually the ox-eyed daisy), is repeated until all of the petals are discarded; the line 
spoken when the final petal is plucked divines the true statement. 

- Dallas, Texas, nickname “Big D”, pop.l 258 000 (2013). Named for George Miffin 
Dallas, vice-president of James K. Polk. During the Civil War the administrative center 
of the Confederacy. Education: Southern Methodist University; University of Texas at 
Dallas. Culture: Dallas Symphony, Dallas Civic Opera Company, Summer Musicals, 
Dallas Ballet, Dallas Theater Center, Dallas Museum of Art. Other attractions: Theme 
park Six Flags Over Texas. 

- Dallas Book Depository, the building in the Romanesque Revival style (1903) leased 
to the Texas School Book Depository Company. Lee Oswald allegedly shot President 
Kennedy from the southeast corner of the sixth floor of the depository on November 
22, 1963. 

- Daly, Augustin (John) (1838-1899). Theater manager, a drama critic, and a play¬ 
wright. Altogether, Daly adapted (French and German plays, British and American 
novels), produced and wrote about 90 plays. Of his original works Under the Gaslight 
(1867), a melodrama in which the victim is saved in the nick of time from being run 
over by a train, is best-known. As his best is considered his Horizon (1871) a realistic 
frontier drama. In the role of the director he insisted on controlling every aspect of 
the production, inclusive of casting and the scenery. When creating his realistic plots 
he aspired for psychological authenticity (The City, 1909). 

- Damn Yankees, Musical comedy, (1955-1,019 perfi); libr. George Abbott and Dou¬ 
glass Wallop, mus. Jerry Ross, lyrics Richard Adler. In this modern variant of the 
Faustian motif, an aging Washington Senators fan who wants to dethrone the New 
York Yankees, screams out that he would surrender his soul for that opportunity. The 
devil instantly transforms him into a young, gifted athlete who, even though he is 
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successful, eventually tires of it all, because he misses his wife and eventually returns 
home, renouncing the deal with the devil. Songs: “You Gotta Have Heart,” “Whatever 
Lola Wants,” Film (1958), dir George Abbott, Stanley Donen; Gwen Verdon and Ray 
Walston repeated their Broadway successes; Tab Hunter. 

- Damrosch, Leopold (1832-1895), German-American violinist, composer and con¬ 
ductor. Invited in 1871 by the New York Arion Society to become its conductor, he 
organized (1873) a musical choir, the Oratorio Society. In 1877 he founded his own 
orchestra, the Symphony Society of New York. He established German repertoire at 
the Met (1884). As a composer he had to his credit Symphony in A, an oratorio Ruth 
and Naomi, and the cantata Sulamith. 

- Dana, Charles A(nderson). (1819-1897). Editor, government official. As he edited the 
New York Sun, the first modern newspaper, he made his paper a meritorious model 
of journalistic coverage and style, with the emphasis on accurate, lively news stories. 

- Dana, Richard Henry, Jr. (1815-1882). As a young man he interrupted his studies 
at Harvard because of weak eyesight and sailed as a common seaman in California, 
where he worked mainly at hide processing. He wrote his famous Two Years before 
the Mast (1840) a classic of travel and adventure for juvenile readers. Next came The 
Seaman’s Friend (1841), a popular handbook on seamanship, customs, and duties and 
rights of nautical men at sea and on shore. 

- Dance marathons, popular in the US during the 1920’s and 30’s, the depth of Great 
Depression. It was also a time when America became obsessed with endurance com¬ 
petitions (e.g. bicycle races, flagpole sitting), the strangest competition being the dance 
marathon. Couples who entered a dance marathon had to move continuously for 
45 minutes every hour, their feet constantly remaining in motion (knees could not 
touch the floor), resting for 15 minutes of every hour. A single competition lasted as 
long as two months. The subject of the film (1969, dir Sydney Pollack) “They Shoot 
Horses, Don't They?” 

- Dancin’, Musical revue (1978-1774 perf.). Bob Fosse (Tony for choreography) con¬ 
ceived this show as a tribute to the art of dance. Its score is made up of already existing 
music in many different styles, with no book. 

- Daniels, Barbara (1946-) Soprano. Debut 1973 as Susanna; other roles Manon, 
Fiordiligi, and Mozart’s Countess. Although most effective as a sympathetic exponent 
of Puccini or other Verismo composers’ roles (Minnie [ Fanciulla ...], Butterfly, Mimi, 
Tosca), she maintained a varied repertoire - including early musical theater roles 
such as Aldonza ( Man from La Mancha ), Anita ( West Side Story) Mama Rose (Gypsy), 
Dolly Levy ( Hello Dolly). 

- Dare, Virginia (1587-?). The first English child born in America. Her parents were 
among the 120 settlers who landed at Roanoke Island, Virginia (“The Lost Colony”). 

- Dark and Bloody Ground a nickname of Kentucky. 

- Dasburg, Andrew Michael (1887-1979). Painter, a student of Henri yet by the time 
of the Armory Show (1913) where he exhibited two Cubist paintings, he was working 
in an almost totally abstracted style. Dasburg worked in watercolor, pastel, oils and 
prints. In 1930 he settled at Taos in New Mexico, where there was an artists’ colony. 
(Mountains, ca. 1932; Valley Fields from Llano Quemado, 1974, Clouds over Taos, 1976). 
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- Daughters of Liberty, The; an organization. During the American Revolution The 
Daughters of Liberty supported the boycott of tea and cloth produced in England; they 
also swore to wear no garments of foreign make. They urged American colonists to 
support American businesses and to produce their own products. 

- Daughters of Temperance, the organization that Susan B. Anthony started after at 
1852 mass meeting of the Sons of Temperance as a woman she was refused to con¬ 
tribute to the proceedings Anthony came to realize that women would never be able 
to take an active role in reform movements without the right to vote. 

- David, “Hal” (Harold Lane), (1921-2012) Lyricist. With composer Burt Bacharach 
they elevated the common pop song to fine art. His lyrics - manifesting an uncom¬ 
mon sophistication and maturity - provided the perfect complement to Bacharach’s 
elegant melodies and arrangements. With the hits “Don’t Make me Over”, “Walk 
On By”, Dionne Warwick became their muse, but they continued writing for others: 
“Twenty Four Hours from Tulsa”, “What the World Needs Now Is Love”, “What’s 
new Pussycat?”, “Alfie”, “This Guy’s In Love with You”). The duo also scored hit films 
including The Man Who Shot Liberty Valance and Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid, 
with its Oscar-winning song (as well as the Oscar-winning score) “Raindrops Keep 
Falling on My Head”. The team reunited to compose new songs for the film Isn’t She 
Great (2000). They scored also successes on Broadway, with the musical Promises, 
Promises, 1968 that won Bacharach Drama Desk Award. David had scored some hits 
prior to meeting Bacharach (“Broken Hearted Melody”), and after the breakup of the 
partnership: (“To All the Girls I’ve Loved Before” with Albert Hammond). 

- Davidson, Jo (1883-1952), Russian-born most important portrait sculptor in the 
first half of the 20 th c: John Pershing, Woodrow Wilson, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
Mohandas Gandhi, G. B. Shaw, Charles Chaplin, Gertrude Stein, Clarence Darrow, 
Charles Lindbergh ( Statue of Robert M. LaFollette, 1929; Statue of Will Rogers, 1939). 

- Davies, Arthur Bowen (1862-1928). Painter, printmaker, and tapestry designer. 
Though his own work was fairly conservative he is remembered for his role in pro¬ 
moting avant-garde art, his sympathy with the more adventurous artists leading him 
to exhibiting (actually, participating in the show’s organization, as well as of the 
later Armory Show) with The Eight (1908). His art exhibits a search for idyllic beauty 
and personal style, which expressed itself in idyllic, fantasy landscapes inhabited by 
dreamlike, visionary figures ( Visions of Glory, 1896) and by nude women or mythical 
animals ( Afternoon among the Cypress, ca. 1905; Unicorns, 1906; Choral Sea, 1915). After 
1905, affected by Western scenery, his style became more monumental, with landscape 
overwhelming figures. ( Along the Erie Canal, 1890; The Umbrian Mountains, 1925). For 
all his conservatism, he was himself influenced by the new movements, especially 
Cubism (The Mountaineers, 1913; Dances, 1914-15). In his later years he also worked 
on designs for Gobelin tapestries (Forest Dwellers, c. 1928). 

- Davies, Dennis Russell (1944-) Conductor and pianist. Particularly well-known for 
his skillful presentation of new music. After study at Juilliard, conducting debut 1968 
the Juilliard Ensemble. Led the prem. of Berio’s Opera, 1970. Music director of the Saint 
Paul Chamber Orchestra (1972-80), Bayreuth 1978 (Fliegender Hollander). Music direc¬ 
tor at Stuttgart 1980-7; Bonn from 1987. A leading exponent of the modern repertory, 
he conducted Henze’s original version of Konig Hirsch ; prems. of Henze’s The English 
Cat, Glass’ Akhnaten and William Bolcom’s Songs of Innocence and experience. 1991 
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director of Brooklyn Academy of Music and conductor of the Brooklyn Philharmonic, 
Met debut 1996 Glass’s The Voyage. 

- Davis, Alexander J (ackson) (1803-1892) Architect. During the 1840s and 1850s 
America’s leading designer of country houses in a variety of picturesque styles, the 
most popular among them being Gothic Revival and Italianate. His Rural Residences 
(1837), an architectural pattern book that contained a variety of house plans of differ¬ 
ent sizes and prices, was the first American book about the design of country houses 
(for some houses he drew interior details, and occasionally designed furniture). This 
particular architectural pattern book was thought to have introduced the Gothic Re¬ 
vival style to North America. In 1826, Davis went to work for Ithiel Town and Martin 
E. Thompson, becoming a partner in 1829. Town was an innovative leader in the Greek 
Revival style, which was the one employed by Davis in his first executed design, 
which gained him recognition. Then came, designed together with Town, Neoclas¬ 
sical public buildings: Indiana’ State Capitol in Indianapolis (1831-35) and NYC’s 
Custom House (1833-42). Among his most famous commissions were the Gothic 
villas along the banks of the Hudson River, such as. "Knoll” (1838-42) in Tarrytown, 
New York. In 1839, he started collaboration with a landscape and architectural theorist 
A. J. Downing, for whom Davis designed and drew illustrations for pattern books, such 
as The Architecture of Country Houses (1850). In the late 1850s, Davis in cooperation 
with Llewellyn S. Haskell created Llewellyn Park in West Orange, New Jersey, one 
of the earliest planned suburbs in America. - Davis, Jefferson (1808-1889) Politician, 
soldier, graduate of West Point, participated in the Mexican War; US senator 1847, 
President of the Confederate States of America. 

- Davis, Miles (Dewey, III) (1926-1991). Jazz musician: trumpeter, band leader, com¬ 
poser. Studied at Juilliard School of Music. As trumpeter he emulated Dizzy Gillespie 
and Charlie Parker. In 1949 he recorded Birth of the Cool, a highly introspective album 
that garnered him enormous respect among jazz musicians. His nonet formed for 
“Birth of the Coof used an instrumentation never before heard in jazz, such as French 
horn and tuba. It initiated the less aggressive style of bebop (with its busy, cascading 
sounds), known as cool jazz (plaintive and even mournful, smooth and introspective). 
In the 1970s he blended jazz and rock into a new musical form known as fusion. Film 
music: L’Ascenseurpour I’echafaud (1958). 

- Davis, Ron(ald) (1937-). Painter. His work is associated with Geometric abstraction. 
His early work was influenced by the AbEx Clifford Still, but in the mid-1960’s he 
became a leading exponent of Post-Painterly Abstraction with his Hard-Edged compo¬ 
sitions on shaped canvases (Spoke, 1968), but sometimes he has been classified as Op 
Art, with his pictures employing motifs such as stripes, zigzags, to create ambiguous 
spatial effects. Then he made geometric shaped illusionistic paintings with colored 
polyester resins and fiberglass ( Black Tear, 1969). His interest in correspondence of 
arts is manifested in his Music Series (1983-85), a departure from his illusionistic 
paintings. Other Titles: Arc Edge Diamond Nebula, 1981; Orange Bevel, 2009; Upright 
Dodecagon VIII, 2012). 

- Davis, Sammy, Jr. (1925-1990). Actor, dancer, vocalist, jazz drums.. Since the age of 
four in vaudeville. Debut on Broadway (Mr. Wonderful, 1965); great success in Golden 
Boy (1964). Hollywood, The Benny Goodman Story ( 1956). Other films : Porgy and Bess 
(1959), Stop the World -1 Want to Get Off( 1978). 
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- Davis, Stuart, (1894-1964). Painter. One of the first US modern artists. Precursor of 
Pop-Art with his representations of common objects: ( Lucky Strike, 1924; Egg Beater, 
no.4, 1928). He started his career as cartoonist and illustrator for Harper’s weekly and 
the Masses, his work including street and bar-room scenes in the spirit of the Ashcan 
School. Then his earlier realistic style began to show the influence of modern art - at 
first Impressionism (Gloucester Landscape, 1919), then continued in an Expressionist 
style, by the 1920’s semi-Cubist style (Percolator, 1927). In late 1930’s he started to 
tend toward absolute abstraction. With his contemporaries, Marin and Weber, Davis 
shared a desire to capture the feel of urban environment (which made him the only 
major artist to treat the subject matter of the American Scene painters in avant-garde 
terms (Sixth Avenue El, 1931; House and Street, 1931). His work became more purely 
abstract, although occasionally he introduced lettering or suggestions of advertise¬ 
ments into his patterns (Owh! In San Pad, 1951). 

- Davis, Theodore R. (1840-1894) Artist hired by popular magazines and newspapers 
to illustrate the Civil War. While photography was still in its infancy, unable to cap¬ 
ture action or to be cheaply reproduced in print, artist’s battlefront sketches were the 
public’s primary sources of visual news of the people, places and events. In 1861 he 
started illustrating the war for Harper’s Weekly, becoming one of the most popular and 
prolific interpreters of battlefield scenes. He covered a number of major campaigns 
and was the only field artist to accompany General W. T. Sherman’s March to the 
Sea. Davis spent most of his time in the field living with the troops and found himself 
under artillery fire several times. 

- Day of Doom, The (1662), Poem. The first American bestseller; a versified rendition 
of the Final Judgment written by Michael Wigglesworth to make the reader ask them¬ 
selves: what must I do to be saved? 

- De Andrea, John (Louis) (1941-). Sculptor. One of the top 20 th c. sculptors in the 
field of hyperrealism. Influenced by Classical Greek statues his superrealist figures 
are cast from life. His nude female figures (realistic to the last details - he works with 
polyvinyl materials and blended latex acrylic paint to give his works a life-like flesh 
tone) and his models are usually young and attractive. (Reclining Woman #1, 1970; 
Model in Repose, 1981; The Dying Gaul II (Self-Portrait), 2004; Arial II, 2011). 

- De Grasse, Francois Joseph Paul, (1722-1788). Admiral of the French Royal Navy, 
commander of the squadron that contributed to the American success at Yorktown. 

- De Koven, Reginald (Henry Louis) (1859-1920) Composer. During his studies in Eu¬ 
rope he focused on the composition, mostly operatic. His operettas, (the most famous 
being Robin Hood, 1890 ) are kept in the 19 th c. European operatic tradition. 

- Dead Man Walking (1995), 1. Film. Dir. Tim Robbins. The true story of anti-death 
penalty crusader Sister Helen Prejean (Susan Sarandon, Oscar), a liberal Catholic 
nun on a mission to bring convicted murderer Matthew Poncelet (Sean Penn) closer 
to himself and to Christ before the state takes his life by lethal injection. 2. Opera by 
Jake Heggie. 

- Dear John, (Dear John Letter), mail received by a soldier from one’s wife or sweet¬ 
heart to announce the breakup of the couple’s relationship. The term coined by the 
American GI’s during the years of the Second World War. After a number of studies 
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showed that men receiving such mail were far more likely to act rashly in combat 
the armed forces frequently halted all deliveries of mail prior to an upcoming battle. 

- Dearest Enemy, (1925-286 perf.) Musical: libr. Herbert Fields, mus. Richard Rodgers 
lyr. Lorenz Hart. Taking place during the American Revolution, it is both a charming 
romantic comedy and the story of how the beleaguered colonial troops were saved 
from total destruction at the hands of the British army. 

- Death of a Salesman, (1949-742 perf. - Pulitzer, Tony, Critics') Drama by Arthur 
Miller, a tragedy of common man, which questions the American Dream. Film: 1951, 
dir. Laslo Benedek. Frederic March. 2. 1985, Dir Volker Schloendorff; Dustin Hoffman, 
John Malkovich. 

- Death Valley National Park, about 140 mile long Death Valley is known for extremes: 
it is North America’s driest and hottest spot (with fewer than two inches/five cen¬ 
timeters annual rainfall and a record high of 134° F) and has the lowest elevation on 
the continent -282fet/-84 m. It is home to a variety of wildlife, from bighorn sheep 
and mountain lions to butterfly species like Square-spotted Blue, Indra Swallowtail, 
Western Pygmy Blue. 

- Debbs, Eugene V(ictor) (1855-1926) Socialist and labor leader. Convicted of con¬ 
spiracy when he was directing the Pullman Strike (1894). 

- De Camp, Joseph Rodefer (1858-1923). Painter. A member of the Ten American 
Painters, he was known for his figurative paintings of women rendered in style influ¬ 
enced by Old Master painting and French Impressionism, presented within subtly lit 
interiors and in nude poses ( Blue Kimono, Woman Drying Her Hair, 1899). The titles 
of his portraits such as ( Arrangement in Black, Nr. 8, Mrs. Cassatt, 1893-95) express 
his interest in synesthesia, which manifested itself also in the titles of his other works 
(The Kreutzer Sonata, 1912-14). Furthermore, he also painted landscapes ( Trees Along 
the Coast, 1893) and still lifes ( The Blue Cup, 1909). 

- Decatur, Stephen (1779-1820) Naval officer. Conspicuous for gallantry in War with 
Tripoli, 1803-1804; in War of 1812, distinguished himself with the capture of the HMS 
Macedonian. He died prematurely in consequence of a duel with Commodore Barron. 
Known for his patriotic toast “Right or wrong, this is my country”. 

- “Deep River”, religious song; black spiritual. 

- Deere, John (1804-1886). Inventor. To address the needs of prairie-soil farming (for 
which traditional plows were inadequate) he designed a plow with an iron land-side 
and standard, a steel share, and a bent steel moldboard designed in such a way that 
it was self-scouring. 

- De Forest, John William, (1826-1906). Writer. He is best-known for being the first 
to write the penetrating realistic novel about the Civil War, in which he served a 
captain of the 12 th Connecticut Volunteer Company. After the war, as the head of 
Freedman’s Bureau he lived through the problems of Reconstruction which he related 
in the magazines. His Miss Ravenel’s Conversion from Secession to Loyalty (1867) real¬ 
istically depicts the pain of battle and the physical characteristics of the battlefields, 
helping the reader to visualize the suffering the men have to endure. A Lover’s Revolt 
(1898), a historical romance about the revolution, focuses primarily on the military 
instead of the relationship between the main heroes. His other novels are about the 
less fortunate in America: Witching Times, published serially in 1856-57, concerns 
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the witchcraft trials and the questionable religious beliefs of the denizens of Salem, 
Massachusetts. History of the Indians of Connecticut from the Earliest known Period to 
1850 (1851) was a serious study. 

- Dehn, Adolf Arthur (1895-1968) Painter and lithographer. He participated in the 
Social Realism movement (during the Great Depression he became famous for his 
satirical lithographs The Thinker, 1923; Bar American,1928; Easter Parade, 1933) and 
he contributed drawings to the radical journal The Masses. His later Regionalist litho¬ 
graphs have been concerned with renderings of his native Minnesota landscapes 
(Creek in Minnesota, 1934; Lake Country, n.d.) and of the Southwestern landscapes 
(Man from Orizaba, 1941; Ouray, Colorado, 1941; Big Mountain, 1956). Other works: 
Central Park at Night, 1934; Spring in Central Park, 1941; Opera Scene, 1949. 

- De Kooning, Willem (1904-1997) Dutch-born painter and sculptor. One of the lead¬ 
ing AbEx practitioners, he began to paint in an abstract manner in 1930’s, lately he 
began introducing human forms such as the series Women, I-VI (Women, 1955). As a 
sculptor he made figures modeled in clay and later cast in bronze (Clamdigger, 1972). 

- Delaware, The 1 st state (1787); the name comes from the name of the Lord De la 
Warr, governor of Virginia, first applied to the River and Bay, later also to the Native 
American tribe (Lenni-Lenape), finally to the whole colony.; Capital: Dover; Flower: 
Peach Blossom; Tree: American Holly; Bird: Blue Hen Chicken; song: “Our Delaware”; 
nickname: The Diamond State; motto: Liberty and Independence; Attractions: Henry 
Francis Du Pont Winterthur Museum (near Wilmington). 

- De Maria, Walter (1935-2013). Sculptor and graphic artist. A pioneering figure in 
the development of minimal, conceptual, land art and installation art. When he filled 
with 1,600 cubic feet (45 cubic meters) the room in the Galerie Heiner Friedrich in 
Munich (1968) he came to light as a key figure of the earthworks movement. He was 
also one of the earliest exponents of Minimal art before the term became current. 
Some of his works, such as Mile Long Drawing (1968) in the Mojave Desert of two 
parallel chalk lines, belong to the category of Conceptual art. His The Lightning Field 
(1977), recognized internationally as one of the late 20 th c. most significant works of 
art (composed of 400 polished stainless steel poles installed in a grid) is a sculpture to 
be walked in as well as viewed. Other of De Maria’s projects are located in NYC: The 
Broken Kilometer (1979), a permanent installation. Some of his later works: Bel Air 
Trilogy, 2000-2011; Large Red Sphere, 2010). 

- De Mille, Agnes (George) (1905-1993) Dancer, choreographer. In her best works her 
gift for narrative dance not only told stories, but each step and gesture came out of 
an individualized concept of each character’s motivation, her treatment of dancers as 
individual characters enabling the chorus dancers to become actors in the play. Her 
choreography for musicals (Oklahoma!, 1943; Bloomer Girl, 1944; Carousel, 1945) fur¬ 
ther developed the narrative aspect of dance. Her subsequent Broadway assignments, 
mainly as a choreographer, but occasionally as a director, included: One Touch of Venus 
(1943), Bloomer Girl (1944), Brigadoon (1947), Gentlemen prefer Blondes (1949), Paint 
Your Wagon (1951), Kwamina (1961 - Tony), 110 In the Shade (1963). For all her suc¬ 
cesses on Broadway, she maintained a full and satisfying career in ballet, performing, 
directing and choreographing, especially for the American Ballet Theatre, where she 
choreographed productions such as Black Ritual (1940) the first ballet ever to use black 
dancers, Three Virgins and a Devil (1942). Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo invited her to 
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choreograph Aaron Copland’s Rodeo (1942), a highly energetic work with a uniquely 
American spirit, in which she herself danced the leading role. She consolidated her 
innovative style with Tally-Ho (1944) and Fall River Legend (1948), a haunting version 
of the Lizzie Borden axe-murder case, and The Harvest According (1952) to the music 
of Virgil Thomson. De Mille continued to produce many memorable ballets: The Bitter 
Weird (1962), The Wind in the Mountains (1965), The Golden Age( 1967). Her final ballets 
were 77ze Informer (1988) and The Other (1992). 

- De Mille, Cecil B(lount)(1881-1959) Film director. He became famous for his biblical 
epics: The Ten Commandments (1923; 1956); The King of Kings (1927); The Sign of the 
Cross(1932); Samson and Delilah, 1949, Oscar; 

- Demuth, Charles (1883-1935). Painter and illustrator. One of the pioneers of modern 
American painting. Influences of Cezanne and Cubism produced in his own work a 
synthesis between Cubism and the Realist tradition. The impact of modern art became 
evident in his watercolors of flowers and landscapes ( Fish Series, 1915). His figure piec¬ 
es (1915-19) include vaudevilles scenes and illustrations for such books as Emile Zola 
Nana, Henry James The Turn of the Screw, and Frank Wedekind Erdgeist. His adherence 
to reality and his choice of industrial subjects {My Egypt, 1927) were fundamental to 
the development of the Cubist-Realist style, which was to become of great significance 
in American art. Its influence was felt in his paintings of architectural subjects from 
about 1916 and he became one of the leading exponents of Precisionism. His most 
personal paintings are what he called ‘poster portraits’ (pictures composed of words 
and objects associated with the person ‘represented’), the most famous example being 
I Saw the Figure Five in Gold (1928), a tribute to the poet William Carlos Williams and 
named after one of his poems. He often worked on a small scale in watercolor, rather 
than in more physically demanding media (Monument, Bermuda, 1917; Red Chimneys, 
1918; Eggplant, ca. 1922-23). 

- Denali National Park in Alaska (former name McKinley National Park) with the 
highest peak in the US.-McKinley aka Denali. 

- Denishawn Dancers. A ballet group founded (1915) by Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn, 
which was paving the way for modern dance. Whereas Isadora Duncan was associ¬ 
ated with Hellenism, Ruth St. Denis built her career on eastern exoticism, particularly 
dances modeled on the myths and costumes of Egypt and India (although approached 
at second hand - she was inspired to create her breakthrough dance Radha, based on 
Indian choreographies and costumes, after seeing a poster for Egyptian Deities ciga¬ 
rettes). Subsequent eastern productions included O-Mika, based on the choreography 
of Japanese dancer Sadi Yaco, Bakawali based on a Hindu love story. She met her future 
husband in Ted Shawn (1914) who would pioneer modern dancing for men, as by the end 
of the 19 th c. the American ballet had assigned all male roles to women. Shawn’s major 
contribution was helping St. Denis set up their school, which educated future stars such 
as Martha Graham and Doris Humphrey. Its success was later emulated by other schools. 

- Denver, Colorado, the state’s capital, pop. 619 000 (2011) Named for James Den¬ 
ver, governor of the Kansas Territory; nicknamed “Mile High City” for its elevation. 
Founded as a gold-mining town, later functioning as a banking center and commu¬ 
nication hub. Education: University of Colorado, Colorado School of Mines. Culture: 
Denver Symphony, Denver Art Museum, Museum of Natural History. 
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- Deringer, a small pocket single action pistol shooting large caliber bullets from one 
barrel (later two), designed by a gunsmith Henry Deringer (1825). A concealable fire¬ 
arm, it can be easily carried in a purse or pocket without special clothing, thus it was 
a weapon of choice of gamblers, hence one of its alternative names: Gambler’s Gun. 

- Deseret State, The, a nickname of Utah. 

- Desert Song, The, Musical (1926-471 perf.) Music Sigmund Romberg; book and lyrics: 
Otto Harbach, Oscar Hammerstein II, and Frank Mandel. The background is the Riff 
uprising in French Morocco, led by the legendary Red Shadow, who ultimately turns 
out to be the son of the French governor. Songs: "The Riff Song”, "The Desert Song”, 
“One Alone”. Film versions: 1. 1929 dir Roy Del Ruth; cast: John Boles, Carlotta King, 
Myrna Loy; 2. 1943. dir. Robert Florey; cast: Dennis Morgan, Irene Manning; 3. 1953. 
dir. Bruce Humberstone; cast: Kathryn Grayson, Gordon McRae. 

- De Smet, Pierre-Jean (aka Pieter-Jan De Smet) (1801-1873) Belgian-born Roman- 
Catholic missionary. He became known for his missionary work among the Native 
Americans West of the Mississippi River. 

- Desmond, Paul, [b. Paul Emil Breitenfeld] (1924-1977) Jazz musician: alto sax. He 
distinguished himself with the elegant style of performance while playing with Dave 
Brubeck Quartet (1951-67). 

- De Soto, Hernando (ca. 1496-1542). Spanish explorer and conquistador. He partici¬ 
pated in the conquest of Central America and Peru. He discovered Mississippi as the 
first to recognize it as a river. 

- Detroit, Michigan, pop. 705 000 (2011). Founded by Cadillac in 1701. Opening of the 
Erie Canal made it a major trade hub. The largest concentration of automobile indus¬ 
try. Education: Wayne State University; University of Detroit. Culture: Symphonic 
Orchestra, Institute of Arts. Other attractions: Fort Wayne Military Museum. 

- De Voto, Bernard Augustine (1897-1955) Literary critic; editor and historian of 
Mark Twain ( Mark Twain’s America 1932); and ofWestern settlement ( Across the Wide 
Missouri 1947 - Pulitzer). 

- Dewey, John (1859-1952) Philosopher and educator. After the death of William 
James he was chief exponent of the philosophy of pragmatism. He believed that to 
be meaningful education should encourage intellectual responses to experience. (Art 
as Experience, 1934) 

- Dewing, Thomas Wilmer (1851-1938). Tonalist painter in the genteel tradition. 
A member of The Ten. Best known for his elegant and refined depictions of women 
in sparsely decorated dreamlike interiors. (Woman Seated at Table, late 1890’s). His 
women, though not always attractive in a conventional sense, emanate inner warmth 
and beauty ( The Days, 1866-67; Morning Glories, ca. 1900). They often read (A Reading, 
1897) to one another or play musical instruments (The Musician, ca.1905-10; Lady with 
a Lute, c. 1886)). Dewing’s lifelong interest in music found its reflection in some of 
the titles ( Symphony in Green and Gold, 1900) in which he combines monochromatic 
color scheme and hazy atmosphere. 

- Dexter, Henry (1806-1876). Portrait sculptor. He produced over 200 marble and plaster 
portraits. In 1836 he opened a portrait studio to Boston, creating his first satisfactory 
portrait busts later in the 1830s, his early subjects including Louis Agassiz and Henry 
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Wadsworth Longfellow. Publicity was brought to him by the bust of the visiting British 
novelist Charles Dickens. In 1843 Dexter was called upon to mend the Orpheus of the 
sculptor Thomas Crawford, when the sculpture shipped from Rome arrived in Boston 
badly broken. Through most of the 1850’s continued his successful path with busts of 
Jenny Lind (ca. 1850-70), Samuel Houston (1850) and President James Buchanan (1850-61). 
He also attempted a neoclassical study of a mythological subject with the water nymph 
Thetis (1870). In 1859-1860, Dexter attempted to sculpt portrait busts of all US state 
governors in office, but the outbreak of the Civil War curtailed his ambitious project. 

- De Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco, California (2005; designers Herzog& de 
Mauron). Named for Michael H. de Young, co-founder of the San Francisco Chronicle, 
it is the leading gallery in San Francisco for traditional paintings and other works. 

- Delmonico, famous restaurant in NYC (arch. James Brown Lord, 1891, Beaux-Arts). 
The first New York’s (and the country’s) real restaurant, opened by a Swiss immigrant 
Lewis Del Monico (1825).One of the most famous creations of the chef of Delmonico’s 
was “Baked Alaska”. Named in honor of the newly purchased territory, the dessert was 
described as a cake of frozen ice cream in a blanket of hot golden meringue. 

- Diamond State, The, a nickname of Delaware. 

- Diary of Anne Frank, Play by Frances Goodrich and Albert Hackett (1955- Critics’, 
Pulitzer: 717perf.). Adaptation of a diary of a 13-year oldjewish girl (Susan Strasberg) 
held prior to the deportation of Jews from the Nazi-occupied Holland. In film (1959, 
dir. George Stevens) Millie Perkins, Shelley Winters (Oscar). Also Oscars for cinema¬ 
tography and best art direction. 

- Dickinson, Emily (Elizabeth), (1830-1886). Lyrical poet. Her output of over 1,700 
poems was discovered and appreciated after her death. 

- Dickinson, Edwin (1891-1978). Painter, draughtsman, and teacher in the academic 
Realist tradition. Briefly saved from starvation by the Works Progress Administration 
(easel-painting subsidy; he never tackled murals) Later in his career, the introduction 
of Surrealist elements in his painting gained him increased critical recognition. His 
personal symbolism is seen at best in his self-portraits ( Self-Portrait in a Fur Hat, 1914; 
Self-Portrait in Gray Shirt, 1943; Self-Portrait in Uniform, 1943 - a Civil War getup) in 
which he sometimes painted himself as dead. He is best-known, however, for large 
compositions (which he called “machines”) such as The Fossil Hunters (1926-28), The 
Cello Player, 1924-26; Ruin at Daphne, 1943-53. 

- Dickinson, Preston (1891-1930). Painter. One of the pioneers of modern art. At first 
influenced by Cezanne and the Fauves ( Absinthe Drinker, ca. 1921), in the 1920s his 
work became less experimental as he became associated with the Precisionists, and fa¬ 
vored subjects easily adapted to representation in terms of semi-geometrical design, in 
particular the machine. His pastel landscapes are graceful, even though they deal with 
industrial and urban scenes: Old Quarter, Quebec (1927), Industry (1924), Factory (1924). 

- DiDonato, Joyce [b. Flaherty] (1969-) Lyric-coloratura mezzo-soprano. Debut La 
Scala 2000 (Angelina La Cenerentola); Met debut 2005 (Cherubino Le nozze di Fi¬ 
garo) Particularly appreciated are her roles in operas by Handel (Dejanira Hercules; 
Sesto Giulio Cesare), Mozart (Dorabella Cosifan tutte; Sesto La Clemenza di Tito; Ida- 
mante Idomeneo) and Rossini (Rosina II Barbiere di Siviglia; Giovanna dArco; Isabella 
L ’Italiana in Algeri; Adina). Yet she demonstrates the ability to breathe emotional 
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life into the characters of her wide repertoire: Donizetti’s (Elisabetta Maria Stuarda ), 
Massenet’s Cendrillon and Richard Strauss (the Composer Ariadne auf Naxos; Octa- 
vian Der Rosenkavalier). A major interpreter of modern opera, she debuted the roles 
of Meg in Little Women by Mark Adamo, and of Katerina Maslova in the Resurrection 
by Tod Machover, Sister Helen Prejean in Dead Man Walking by Jake Heggie. In July 
2009 while she was singing Rosina in the first of Covent Garden’s six performances 
of Rossini’s Barbiere di Siviglia, after she had just finished the character’s signature 
aria “Una voce poco fa,” she slipped onstage and badly injured her right leg, but none¬ 
theless completed the performance with the aid of a crutch. Ultimately, she finished 
the entire run — not missing a single show — with her leg in a cast, singing Rossini’s 
ingenue from a wheelchair, the production having been specially re-worked to allow 
for DiDonato’s new prop. 

- Diebenkorn, Richard (1922-1993). Painter. After his service in the Second World War 
he took advantage of the GI Bill enrolling at the California School of Fine Arts. His 
earliest paintings reflect his interest in Hopper’s style, depicting realistic American 
scenes with contrasts between shadow and light. An innovator whose work advanced 
the lexicon of abstractions. Under the influence of Mark Rothko and Clifford Still 
he abandoned the still-lifes and interiors, adopting instead the AbEx style, defining 
the California school of AbEx. Although his early work is predominantly figural, 
Diebenkorn transitioned between representational and abstract work throughout 
his career. Diebenkorn’s best-known pictures are a series of large paintings entitled 
Ocean Park Series (named after the Southern California community) begun in 1967, 
to reach No. 140 by 1993, abstract but the light-filled colors suggesting sky, sea, and 
sand. Eventually Diebenkorn came to strike a balance between the use of abstract and 
figural elements in his work. (Berkeley #42, 1955 ; Woman on a Porch, 1958; Cityscape 
I, 1963; Knife in a Glass, 1963). 

- Dietz, Howard (1896-1983) Song lyrics writer, librettist, film producer. As a publicist 
and director of advertising for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, he is credited with having in¬ 
vented Samuel Goldwyn’s (now MGM’s) Leo - and the Latin motto Ars Gratia Artis. 
His most successful songs - “Dancing in the Dark”, “You and the Night and the Mu¬ 
sic- as well as the whole shows (The Band Wagon, 1931) were written in partnership 
with Arthur Schwartz. He wrote songs for the films: “They Are Either Too Young or 
Too Old “(Thank Your Lucky Stars, 1943) and “A Gal in Calico” (The Time, the Place and 
the Girl, 1946) earned him Oscar nominations. His most successful song was “That’s 
Entertainment” written specifically for the film version of The Band Wagon (1953). He 
was also successful as a film producer of Cover Girl (1944), and Night and Day (1946). 

- Diller, Burgoyne (1906-1965) Painter, sculptor. He found inspiration in the Rus¬ 
sian Constructivist work of Kasimir Malevich, and in the work of the De Stijl artists, 
such as Piet Mondrian. His early work was influenced by Impressionism and Cub¬ 
ism, but he committed himself to Mondrian’s style of geometrical abstraction (Early 
Geometric (Abstraction), 1933), composed of squares and rectangles and accented with 
primary colors, both in his sculpture and his paintings (Composition, 1941; Third Theme, 
1946-48). He was working for the Public Works of Art Project (which he was head¬ 
ing) and then the Temporary Emergency Relief Administration as easel painter and a 
muralist (he was the Director of the mural division). His and other artists’ murals in 
Williamsburg Housing Project, NYC, were the first non-objective public murals in the 
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US. During that time Diller began to make relief sculptures with projecting elements 
in low relief on flat painted grounds ( Golden Rectangle I, 1938). 

- Dimple of the Universe, nickname of Nashville, Tennessee. 

- Dine, Jim (1935-). Painter and printmaker (he has made lithographs and screen- 
prints, but his favorite printmaking medium is etching), also experimental artist, one 
of the pioneers of Happenings. Later one of the most prominent figures in Pop art 
movement. To his Pop canvases he occasionally attached real objects, mostly every¬ 
day items such as pieces of cloth and household appliances (inclusive of a kitchen 
sink). Along with assemblages, he also made free-standing works and environments. 
(TVfrom the Series Four Palettes, 1969; Braid, 1973; The Woodcut Bathrobe, 1975; A Tree 
That Shatters the Dancing, 1980). 

- Discovery Day, see Columbus Day. 

- Dismal Swamp State Park, The, North Carolina, one of the largest marsh regions 
in the US. 

- District of Columbia, pop. 632,000. (2012). Motto: Justitia omnibus (Justice for All); 
Nickname: Federal City; flower: American Beauty Rose; song: “Washington”; tree: 
Scarlet Oak; bird: Wood Thrush; Washington, Georgetown and the Washington Coun¬ 
ty. Federal capital of the US. 

- Di Suvero, Mark (Marco Polo) (1933-). Sculptor born of Italian parents in Shanghai. 
One of the most important sculptors of his generation, he has in public places over 100 
large-scale sculptures which elude easy stylistic labels and represent an alternative to 
the minimalist sculpture. Since 1967 he has been building large-scale sculptures with 
a crane, using steel I-beams and other industrial found materials, which are likely to 
recall former uses (such as forty-one foot Clock Knot, 2007). His sculptures - a com¬ 
bination of vertical and horizontal steel girders - rely on the physical possibilities 
of steel and bring the associations with heavy industry, the raising and balancing of 
large weights, and suggestions of instability held in tension. Di Suvero’s large con¬ 
structed sculptures use found materials (used iron and splintered wood - I Have Lost 
My Eurydice, 1959-60; Are Years What? (For Marianne Moore), 1967) in their existing 
states. Other works: Schubert Sonata, 1992; Raindrop Omphalos, 1993; Snargle, 2006. 

- Dix, Dorothea Lynde (1802-1887). Humanitarian. While teaching a Sunday school 
class in a women’s penitentiary she observed the harsh treatment given to insane 
inmates, which made her study the conditions in every jail and poorhouse in Mas¬ 
sachusetts. In her report to the state legislature (1843) she described appalling prison 
and asylum conditions and destroyed the theory that lunatics were moral perverts 
deserving of physical abuse as a necessary corrective. Later she helped reform treat¬ 
ment of the insane in many European countries. 

- Dixie. 1. A nickname of the South of spurious origin. 2. A song (1859) by Dan¬ 
iel Decatur Emmett, written for minstrel show, became an unofficial anthem of the 
Confederacy. 

- Dixie Highway, The, Original name of the automobile highway connecting Sault 
Sainte Marie, Michigan with Miami, Florida. 

- Dixieland, A style in early jazz, performed by white musicians, involving collective 
improvisation during the first chorus, individual solos with some riffing by the other 
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horns, and a closing ensemble or two with a four-bar tag by the drummer (which is 
answered by the full group). 

- Dog Tag, in soldier’s slang the name for the identification tags worn by the military 
personnel, used for the identification of dead and wounded. 

- Dogwood City - a nickname of Atlanta, Georgia. 

- Domino, “Fats” (Antoine) (1928-). Rhythm-and blues musician (pianist, bandleader, 
composer) who made a cross-over to rock-and-roll with “Ain’t that a Shame” (1955). 
As a pianist he acquired his distinctive boogie-woogie and classic rhythm-and-blues 
style in New Orleans clubs. In mid-1950’s he was one of the most popular perform¬ 
ers in rock music, with a string of hits that included, “Blueberry Hill” (1956), “Blue 
Monday” (1956), “I’m Walkin’” (1957), when in the 1960’s new rockers like the Beatles 
and the Rolling Stones eclipsed Domino (although most of them acknowledged the 
huge impact he had had on their music). 

- Donath, Helen (Jeanette) (nee Erwin) (1940-). Lyric soprano. She is noted for her pure 
timbre and interpretive powers, Debut (1958) as a concert and Lieder singer in New York; 
Stage operatic debut 1962 (Ines II trovatore). Debut Salzburg 1970 (Pamina Die Zauber- 
flote); debut CG 1979 Anne (Stravinsky’s The Rake’s Progress). Debut Met 1991. She sang 
roles as Liu in Turandot, Julia in Blacher’s Romeo und Julia, and Micaela in Carmen. She 
sang in Don Giovanni (Donna Anna), Freischutz, Rosenkavalier (Sophie; the Marschallin, 
one of her signature roles), and Meistersinger (Eva), the Governess in The Turn of the Screw. 

- Donen, Stanley (1924-) Dancer, choreographer, film director. Inspired to take dance 
lessons after seeing the film Flying Down to Rio with Astaire and Ginger Rogers, his 
career of a dancer on Broadway began in the chorus of musical Pal Joey (1940), with 
the lead Gene Kelly, for whose film Cover Girl (1944) he developed his choreography 
work. Then he co-choreographed and directed Take Me Out to the Ball Game (1949) 
for Kelly and Sinatra, followed by the exuberant film version of musical On the Town 
(1949), and the famous dancing in Royal Wedding (1951) in which Fred Astaire defied 
the gravity. The most famous product of Donen/Kelly collaboration was Singing in 
the Rain (1952), the humorous pastiche of the Hollywood’s Golden Age; the ironic It’s 
Always Fair Weather (1955) did not do as well. Successful were The Pajama Game and 
Funny Face (1957). Other film musicals: Seven Brides for Seven Brothers (1954), Damn 
Yankees (1958). Also suspense movies: Charade (1963), Arabesque (1965). 

- Donkey [Equus africanus asinus], associated with the Democratic Party (although 
it never adopted the animal as its symbol) since 1880’s, the first use of a donkey in a 
political cartoon being traced to the cartoon (1837) showing former President Andrew 
Jackson stubbornly attempting to direct the Democratic Party even after leaving office, 
riding a donkey, traditional mount of the poor (a barb at Jackson’s policy of presenting 
himself as the champion of poor people). 

- Donnelly, Ignatius L(oyola) (1831-1901) Writer and politician who attacked the 
evils of the social and economic systems in America in his dystopian futuristic novel 
Caesar's Column: A Story of the Twentieth Century (1890). 

- “Don’t Fire till You See the Whites of their Eyes”, the order supposedly given during 
the battle of Bunker Hill (ascribed mostly to William Prescott), traced to other com¬ 
manders in the past. The reason for such order was dictated by the capacities of the 
muskets of the era which had an effective range of 200 m. 
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- “Don’t Sit Under the Apple Tree with Anyone Else But Me”, Song (mus. Sam 
H. Stept, lyr. Lew Brown and Charles Tobias); one of the most popular songs from 
World War II with its present title introduced in the 1939 Broadway musical Yokel 
Boy. After Pearl Harbor, with the last line of the original lyric changed into “Till I 
come marching home”, sung by Andrews Sisters in the film Private Buckaroo (1942) it 
scored a great success with the soldiers whose chief preoccupation has always been 
the loyalty of their beloved left at home. 

- Doo-Wop Sound, a form of rhythm-and-blues harmonic vocalizing characterizing 
rock-and-roll music late in the 1950s, with its roots in urban black vocal groups. In 
intricate harmonic arrangements, performers would repeat phonetic and nonsense syl¬ 
lables, such as “doo-wop,” most representative being “ShBoom” (1954) by the Chords. 

- Dormitory of New York, The, nickname of Brooklyn. 

- Dorsey, Jimmy (James) (1904-1957). Jazz musician: clarinet, alto sax, bandleader. 
One of the most popular dance bands of the late 1930’s and 40’s, it appeared in films: 
That Girl from Paris (1936), Shall We Dance (1937), Lady Be Good (1941), The Fleet’s 
In (1942), The Fabulous Dorseys (1947, a biopic). He split with Tommy, and then they 
reunited in 1953 to co-lead the Dorsey Brothers Orchestra. Successful also as a soloist 
he influenced among others Charlie Parker. 

- Dorsey, Tommy (Thomas) (1905-1956) Jazz musician: trombone, bandleader. In 1935 
he split with Jimmy and formed his own band, one of the most popular in the swing 
era, which played arrangements of pop songs with solos by Bunny Berrigan and 
Buddy Rich, and Frank Sinatra as a vocalist. He himself was one of the most successful 
trombonists. Films: Las Vegas Nights (1941), Ship Ahoy (1942), Du Barry Was a Lady 
(1943), Broadway Rhythm (1944). 

- Dos Passos, John [b. John Roderigo Madison] (1896-1970) Writer. A chronicler of 
the earlier part of the 20 th c., in an unexpected way, blending biographies of actual 
individuals with those of his characters, also enhancing the authenticity by including 
headlines from the newspapers and cinematic techniques. During the First World War 
he drove an ambulance of the American Red Cross in France until 1918, when he was 
fired for writing anti-war statements. His first novel One Man’s Initiation 1917(1920) 
was based on his wartime experiences, as were Three Soldiers (1921). His cinematic 
technique, later to be perfected in the USA trilogy, appeared first in Manhattan Trans¬ 
fer (1925) realistically portraying New York. The first book of U.S.A. The 42" d Parallel 
(1929) about the collapse of the American Dream. The second novel, 1919 (1932) fo¬ 
cused on America’s disappointments from a European perspective. The third novel, 
The Big Money (1936) focused on New York City and the moral decay of American 
society: how the Lincoln republic was betrayed by the big money, ending in the Wall 
Street crash and depression. 

- Doughboy, a nickname for American infantryman, allegedly coined by the cavalry 
troopers, popularized especially during the First World War (replaced by the “G.I.” 
during the Second World War), but actually in use since the Mexican War. Some trace 
the name to the dough boys, predecessors of modern doughnuts. Others presume it 
was related to the practice of the method of cooking the soldier’s rations (often doughy 
flour and rice concoctions). Alternative theory derives it from the globular brass but¬ 
tons of the Union soldiers’ coats, resembling dumplings eaten by the servicemen. Yet 
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another think this relates to the dough that the soldiers prepared with a kind of pipe 
clay to polish parts of their equipment. 

- Doughnut/Donut. A favorite breakfast and comfort food for Americans. The balls 
of cake fried in pork fat until brown were introduced to America by the early Dutch 
settlers ( olykokes ) and Pennsylvania Germans (Krapferi). Traditionally they were con¬ 
sumed on Shrove Tuesday prior to Lenten fast. Because the center of the cake did not 
cook as fast as the outside, the cakes sometimes were stuffed with fruit, or nut, or 
preserve, or other fillings that did not require cooking. An alternative approach was 
proposed by an American Hansen Gregory in 1847 by punching a hole in the center 
of the dough ball, which increased the surface area and exposure to hot fat, which 
eliminated the uncooked center. The origin of the name “doughnut” is traced by some 
to the nuts that were placed inside of the ball of dough, whereas others hold it refers 
to “dough knots” which was another popular shape for the pastries. 

- Doughty, Thomas (1793-1856). Painter. America’s first native landscapist (largely 
self-taught), a member of Hudson River School. His paintings, embodying pastoral 
America, were appreciated in his time for their truthfulness to the natural world 
(Fanciful Landscape, 1834; In Nature’s Wonderland, 1835; Coming Squall (Nahant Beach 
with a Summer Shower), 1835). By popularizing the genre of landscape, he paved the 
way for Thomas Cole and Frederic Edwin Church. The ones most appreciated are his 
small gray river scenes with skillfully managed skies ( Spring Landscape, 1853). 

- Douglas, Aaron (1899-1979) Painter and illustrator. Probably the best known of the 
visual artists involved in the Harlem Renaissance. Douglas’ illustrations for magazines 
created positive images of black history and culture that challenged the stereotype of 
the ‘negro’ familiar to white American society. Influences of Cubist paintings and West 
African masks, together with imagery from ancient Egyptian art, is visible in Douglas’s 
best-known work, the mural series Aspects of Negro Life: From Slavery Through Recon¬ 
struction (1934), painted for the Schomberg Library in Harlem (now in NY Public Library), 
comprising four panels that feature both secular and religious imagery: Song of the 
Towers, An Idyll of the Deep South, The Negro in an African Setting, and Go Down Death. 

- Douglass, Frederick [b. Frederick August Washington Bailey] (18177-1895) African- 
American abolitionist, orator and author. Born a slave, escaped, legally freed through 
purchase by his friends, he actively pursued the abolitionist cause. My Bondage and 
My Freedom (1855). 

- Dove, Arthur G(arfield) (1880-1946). Painter and illustrator. Even though his early 
work was in the Realist tradition, Dove was one of the earliest and most original 
exponents of abstraction in the US, creator of the first abstract pictures in American 
art ( Abstraction No. 1 - Abstraction No, 6, 1910), being based on natural forms. He also 
tried to express sounds through visual means ( Fog Horns, 1929). Later works are mostly 
geometrical abstractions ( Rise of the Full Moon, 1937). In the 1940’s he experimented 
with a more geometric type of abstraction ( That Red One, 1944; Primitive Music, 1944). 

- Dow, Arthur Wesley (1857-1922). Painter (mainly of landscapes - Bend of a River, 
1898; Nighfall, ca. 1900; Moon Caught in Tree, c.1910), printmaker, teacher (Georgia 
O’Keeffe and Max Weber, i.a., acknowledged his influence), and writer. His book 
Composition (1899), by putting forward the idea that an artist need not imitate nature 
but should be concerned essentially with ‘filling a space in a beautiful way’ provided 
justification of abstract art. 
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- "Down In the Valley”, a traditional American folk song lamenting the lost love. 

- Down, Where the South Begins, nickname of Virginia. 

- Downing, Andrew Jackson (1815-1852), Nurseryman and landscape architect. He 
was the most influential early advocate of spacious parks within cities. Similarly, he 
was one of the earliest advocates of public agricultural education. In his A Treatise 
on the Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening (1841) Downing introduced readers 
to the Beautiful and the Picturesque, aesthetic categories that reflected the romantic 
movement in the design of rural and suburban homes, in which he propagated the 
introduction of Carpenter Gothic, especially in his Cottage Residences, or, A series of 
designs for rural cottages and cottage villas, and their gardens and grounds: adapted to 
North America (1842), the first of the new genre of house pattern books, which depicted 
the home in its landscaped setting, plans of the grounds, and ornamental details. 
Downing’s final book The Architecture of Country Houses (1850), is a culmination of 
his views on domestic architecture and a catalogue of the works of a rising genera¬ 
tion of architects, including Alexander Jackson Davis, and Richard Upjohn. Perhaps 
his greatest bequest to the nation was the idea of construction of large parks in most 
American cities, the inspiration that Calvert Vaux and Frederick Law Olmsted, co¬ 
designers of New York’s Central Park, acknowledged. 

- Dozens, The, an exchange of insults engaged in as a competitive game or ritual 
among Black Americans. 

- Draft Card Burning (Antiwar Protests) All men between the ages of 18 and 35 were 
required to carry draft card after registering for the military draft. Their public burning 
in protest to the war in Vietnam was first captured by a Life photographer. After its 
appearance hundreds of draft-age men symbolically set fire to their cards, which infu¬ 
riated Americans supportive of the position of the administration. By law it was made 
a federal crime to destroy willfully one’s card with a $10,000 fine and up to 5 years in 
jail as penalties. Nevertheless, marchers, carrying signs that said "Burn Draft Cards 
Not Children” kept publicly burning their draft cards, also in front of the Pentagon. 

- Dramatists’ Guild (1921). A professional association which advances the interests of 
playwrights, composers, lyricists and librettists writing for the living stage. 

- Drawl, a feature of speech (unrelated to the verb “to draw”), most commonly heard 
in Southern or Western American dialects, characterized by speaking slowly with 
vowels exceedingly prolonged. 

- Dred Scott Decision (1857) of the US Supreme Court, that Scott’s temporary stay 
on free soil did not make him free once he returned to the slave state of Missouri. 

- Dreier, Katherine S(ophie) (1877-1952) Painter, patron, and collector. A wealthy 
heiress remembered for her enthusiasm in promoting modern art in the USA to which 
she was converted by the Armory Show (1913) that turned her into an ardent sup¬ 
porter of avant-garde art. Her best-known paintings are her portraits ( Portrait de 
Marcel Duchamp, 1918; Portrait de Brancusi devant son atelier,192A), soon after herwork 
becoming abstract (The Madrigal, 1935). She bequeathed 99 works from her personal 
art collection to the MOMA, NYC. 

- Dreiser, Theodore (Herman Albert) (1871-1945) Writer. A leading exponent of natu¬ 
ralism. By exploring topics that were objectionable to many of the readers, he paved 
the way for a literature more open, frank, and honest. A chronicler of American life, 
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coming from a poor family, he examined life from a defeatist perspective, dealing for 
the most part with commonplace characters and their drab lives. His first novel Sister 
Carrie (1901), was based on the actual story of Theodore’s sister Emma, who had a 
series of affairs designed to advance her further socially. Just as Jennie Gerhardt (1911) 
was. Likewise was An American Tragedy (1925), his most enduring novel, the work 
that confirmed Dreiser’s position in American literature, based on actual murder case, 
involving people Dreiser met personally. The novelist condemns American society 
for the value it places on material wealth and shows how this emphasis leads people 
to act inhumanely. A number of his works provided the plots for films: An American 
Tragedy (1931), Jennie Gerhardt (1933), My Gal Sal (1942), The Prince Who was a Thief 
(1951), A Place in the Sun (1951), and Carrie (1952). 

- Dreyfuss, Henry (1904-1972) Industrial designer. A pioneer - along with Raymond 
Loevy, Norman Bel Geddes and Walter Dorwin Teague - of American industrial 
design. He was specifically a leading exponent of streamlining as streamlined forms 
were developed for ships, airliners and cars with the purpose of improving their 
hydrodynamic and aerodynamic properties, but also increasingly shaping household 
appliances design. In 1929, after Dreyfuss opened a practice of his own, he became 
a consultant for Macy’s department store, and worked increasingly as an industrial 
designer. He worked for John Deere (1937) designing tractors and agricultural ma¬ 
chinery. For Bell Telephone he designed telephone receiver, the “Bell 300” which 
stayed in fashion until 1980’s. While collaborating with Lockheed (1951) on converting 
military planes for use in civil aviation, Dreyfuss designed the interior of the Super 
Constellation, and for Boeing he designed the interior of 707. In his retirement he 
wrote two important books on anthropometry: Designing for People (1955) and The 
Measure of Man (1960). 

- Dripps, Isaac L. (1810-1892). Irish-born engineer and inventor. He devised the first 
single-screw propeller and installed it in the first iron hull to cross the Atlantic (1840). 
He also created the cowcatcher and installed the first one to the front of a locomotive 
to thrust stray cattle off railroad lines. Additionally he equipped locomotives with 
headlights and a bell, thus lessening the chance of collision. 

- Du Bois, Guy Pene (1884-1958) Painter of satiric genre subjects and writer, was 
regarded as an astute critic. Originally a disciple of the Ashcan School, he authored 
monographs on Hopper, Lawson, Luks, Glackens and Sloan. He advocated the new 
movements in art, including publicizing the 1913 Armory Show in a special issue of 
Arts and Decoration magazine, which he edited. In his painting, he presented witty 
and mocking views of New York society, developing a style dominated by simplified 
and stylized figures, depicted with a sharp awareness of the pomposity and artifice 
of social encounters. (Waiting for the Train, 1917; Sunburned Nude, 1934; Town and 
Country, 1940; Forty-Second Street, 1945). 

- Du Bois,William E(dward) B(urghardt) (1858-1963) African-American writer, edi¬ 
tor and educator. In 1895 as the first Black he received a doctorate from Harvard. 
The Philadelphia Negro: A Social Study (1899); The Souls of Black Folk: Essays and 
Sketches (1903). 

- Ducking Stool, A tool of torture: a chair hung from the end of a free-moving arm, 
situated by the side of a river, used as a torture method for punishing prostitutes, 
witches and scolds (a term given to gossip, shrew or bad tempered woman). The 
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woman was strapped into the chair, which would be then swung over the river, and 
ducked into the freezing water, the length of immersion decided by the crime. Duck¬ 
ing, without a chair (the victim’s right thumb bound to left toe, and a rope attached 
to her waist), was considered a dependable way of establishing whether a suspect 
was a witch. Thrown into a river, if the ‘witch’ floated, thus allegedly rejecting the 
‘baptismal water’, it was deemed that she was in league with the devil (drowned she 
was deemed innocent). 

- Dude, the western term for a city-dweller wishing to taste cowboy’s life, espe¬ 
cially when vacationing on a Dude ranch, a holiday resort offering such activities 
as riding. 

- Dueling: the way of settling personal grievances with the use of arms. Affairs of 
honor were part of American culture dating from colonial times, the possibility of 
being involved in a duel being a social reality for all who dealt in politics, or who 
considered themselves gentlemen. Dueling, although socially acceptable at the highest 
level, quickly lost its popularity in the North and came to be seen as characteristically 
“Southern”, New Orleans being the most afflicted. Initially there were few fatalities 
as long as only swords were used, but the advent of the more lethal percussion cap 
pistol, increased fatalities. The best-known duel in US history is that of Alexander 
Hamilton-Aaron Burr. 

- Duke, Vernon [b. Vladimir Dukelsky] (1903-1969) Russian-born composer. One 
of the most popular of the Depression era, with song hits such as “April in Paris” 
(for a revue Walk a Little Faster, 1932), “Autumn in New York” ( Thumbs Up, 1934), 
“I Can’t’ Get Started” (Ziegfeld Follies of 1936). In 1940 he scored Cabin in the Sky with 
its show-stopping “Taking a Chance on Love”. Under his real name Vladimir Dukelsky 
he enjoyed concurrent career in classical music, composing concertos, symphonies 
and ballets ( Jardin Public, 1934), and oratorio (The End of St. Petersburg, 1931-37). 

- Duke of Stockbridge: A Romance of Shays’ Rebellion, The, 1900. Historical novel by 
Edward Bellamy. A well-researched picture of the 1786-1787 insurrection of distressed 
and exploited Berkshire farmers in opposition to high land taxes, imprisonment for 
debt, and foreclosures on land. 

- Dulcimer, (Appalachian Dulcimer, Lap Dulcimer, Mountain Dulcimer, Kentucky 
Dulcimer, Plucked Dulcimer); folk chorded instrument: a diatonically fretted zither, 
an instrument with strings stretched across a box from end to end, having no neck as 
guitars and violins but (in some variants) a narrow fingerboard attached to a larger 
soundbox. It originated in the mountains of the South, the shapes and sounds varying 
widely throughout the region. 

- Dumont, Margaret, [b. Daisy Baker] (1889-1965) Actress. Although she played a 
variety of roles during her 60-year theatrical career, she is remembered as a naive 
social climber who confides in Groucho to assist her rise in society in seven Marx 
Brothers films: (La. A Duck Soup, 1933; A Night at the Opera, 1935). She was similarly 
cast in the films of W. C. Fields ( Never Give a Sucker an Even Break, 1941), Laurel and 
Hardy and Jack Benny. 

- Dunaway, Faye (Dorothy) (1941 —) Actor. Her career began with a role in the Ameri¬ 
can National Theater and Academy’s staging of A Man for All seasons ( 1962) and then 
in William Alfred’s Hogan Goat (1965 Off-Broadway). Her debut in Hollywood was 
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in Hurry Sundown (1967 ), before a great success in Bonnie and Clyde (1967). Perfor¬ 
mances in Chinatown (1974) and in Network (1975 - Oscar) confirmed her as a star. 
Other films: The Thomas Crown Affair (1968); The Three Musketeers (1973); Three Days 
of the Condor (1975). 

- Duncan, Isadora (Angela), (1877-1927). Dancer; a pioneer of Modern Dance, alter¬ 
natively called barefoot dance, interpretive dance, free dance, or art dance (Duncan as 
the first American dancer rigorously compared dance to the other arts, defending it as 
a primary art form worthy of "high art” status) that was becoming institutionalized in 
the 1900’s as a new form of high culture following on from the groundbreaking cho¬ 
reography of such figures as Maud Allan, Ruth St. Denis and Isadora Duncan. As the 
first American dancer to develop a philosophy of dance, Duncan defined movement 
as based, rather than on formal considerations of space, on natural and spiritual laws 
(e.g. a concept of natural breathing, which she identified with the ebb and flow of the 
waves). Consequently, while suggesting that watching a dancer dance was an aesthetic 
experience in itself, she deemphasized scenery and costumes in favor of a simple stage 
setting and simple flowing robes (which proved her undoing when the enormous silk 
scarf she was wearing strangled her after it got tangled in the rear hubcaps of her 
open car). Drawing on ancient and mythological sources for her dances, Duncan was 
appropriating Greek myth and choreography, which led her to offering interpretations 
of Orpheus, Oedipus Rex and Iphigenia in 1910. She was making enemies also in the 
sphere of conventional morality, as a firm advocate of voluntary motherhood (she 
had a child outside marriage) of women’s right to sexual love, and having political 
engagements with suffrage, and expressing enthusiasm for the young Soviet Republic. 

- Duncanson, Robert S(eldon) (1821-1872) African-American painter. He managed to 
send subtle messages about slavery in his works, such as his View of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
from Covington, Kentucky, 1851 (seen by laborers on Kentucky’s slave plantation who 
look across the Ohio River to perceive the prosperity and freedom in the free state) 
or the painting Land of the Lotus Eaters (1870) (in Duncanson’s tropical paradise that 
seduced Ulysses’ companions, keeping them from sailing on, white soldiers are rest¬ 
ing comfortably, while being served by dark-skinned Americans). Alfred Tennyson 
whose poem The Lotos-Eaters (1832) had inspired the painting, was impressed. The 
black artist also painted a series of eight monumental landscape murals (1850-52) for 
the Belmont mansion in Cincinnati of Nicholas Longworth (now Taft Museum of Art). 
Other Paintings: The Quarry (ca. 1855); A Dream of Italy (1865); Ellen’s Isle (ca. 1870). 

- Dunkards (official name, since 1908, Church of the Brethren) A Protestant group 
from the 17thc. Germany, who had settled in Germantown, Pennsylvania. The com¬ 
monly used name referred to their practice, of complete immersion for baptism, as 
they tried to revive plainness of dress and a manner of early Christians. They eschewed 
religious and denominational controversies as unchristian, preferring pleasing, con¬ 
templative and reaffirming sermons to those that espoused dogmatic confrontation. 

- Dunlap William (1766-1839). Playwright (the first professional in America), theatre 
manager, painter (he studied with Benjamin West in London), historian of art. He 
wrote over 60 plays, mostly adaptations of French and German dramas, of which he 
translated and produced (as the manager of two NYC theaters: the John Street Theatre 
(1796-1798) and the Park Theatre (1798-1805) Schiller’s The Robbers and Don Carlos, 
and many more melodramas by Augustus Kotzebue. Of his original efforts, Andre 
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(1798) is the best-known. He also contributed considerably to the transformation of 
many novels into operatic form. For financial reasons he turned (1805) to portrait 
painting ( John Adams Conant, 1829; Mrs. John Adams Conant, 1829). His portrait of 
George Washington (1783) is owned by the US Senate. Towards the end of his life 
he made a major contribution to the history of arts in the US with his two histories 
offering the first record of artistic progress in the US: History of the American Theatre 
(1832) and History of the Rise and Development of the Arts of Design in the United States, 
1834 in which he presented himself as honest and tireless collector of facts. 

- Durand, Asher Brown (1796-1886) Painter, engraver, illustrator. His engraving busi¬ 
ness specialized in banknotes (but included also portraiture and landscapes, which 
he started also painting himself influenced by his close friend Cole after whose death 
Durand became the acknowledged leader of the Hudson River School). His contacts 
with the literary men of his time inspired several of his landscapes, for example 
Landscape - Scene from ‘Thanatopsis’ (1850) was based on William Cullen Bryant’s 
famous poem, Bryant being also represented in the landscape dedicated to Cole’s 
memory, Kindred Spirits (1849), where the artist and the poet (befriended in life) gaze 
out over a deep gorge at an atmospheric distance. The work emphasizes a connection 
with nature that forged a link between literature and art in mid-19 th century. Durand 
has been called the “Father of American Landscape Painting”, his typical landscapes 
showing fields and valleys, foreground trees, background hills and glimmering skies 
(the most representative work of his is View toward the Hudson Valley, 1851). Durand 
was one of the first Hudson River men to have surrendered the cliche, the a priori 
compositional formula in his landscape compositions, assuming instead a plein-air 
objectivity and focusing on the close-up view. He was capable of painting with a 
spontaneous stroke, of using painterly rather than linear style (proto-impressionist 
in handling). His Letters on Landcape Painting exposed the tenets of the Hudson River 
School, considering landscape not simple topographical rendering, but rather interpre¬ 
tive and poetic views of nature: for those perceiving the hand of God in nature, these 
landscapes were thought to be visual sermons ( The Morning of Life, 1840; The Evening 
of Life, 1840). Other paintings: Ariadne, c. 1831-35; The Capture of Major Andre, 1833. 

- Durant, Will (1885-1981) Historian; together with his wife Ariel (1898-1981) he 
wrote the popular ( The Story of Civilization (1936-75), the most comprehensive attempt 
in our times to embrace the vast panorama of man’s history and culture. 

- Durrie, George Henry (1820-1863). Painter. Beginning as an itinerant portrait 
painter, he became famous for his genre landscapes of rural genre scenes and win¬ 
ter landscapes of New England (The Sleighing Party, 1845; A Christmas Party, 1852; 
A Day on the Hudson, 1856). One of Durrie’s most iconic images is his genre Home 
to Thanksgiving. Many of his works are reproduced by Currier&Ives (New England 
Winter Scene, 1858; Farmyard in Winter), whose prints after the painter’s death kept 
Durrie’s works in the public eye. 

- Dust Bowl, an ironic term for the area composed of parts of the states Kansas, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas. Throughout the decade of the 1930’s, 
as a result of extreme heat accompanied by the lack of rain, extremely strong winds 
caused dry soil literally to be blown away in great dust storms. The farmers, unable 
to pay even the interest on their mortgaged land, were forced to leave their farms. 
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Many (collectively known as Okies - from Oklahoma) went on to California to seek 
employment there as fruit-pickers, (see: John Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath). 

- Duvall, Robert Selden (1931—). Actor. In his roles Duvall has displayed an aura of 
power and dignity playing intimidating men of power and influence (Colonel Kilgore 
in Apocalypse Now, 1979; Bull Meeham in The Great Santini, 1979 ) and vulnerable 
characters (Tender Mercies, 1982, Oscar; Wrestling Ernest Hemingway, 1993). His nota¬ 
ble television work has included a superb performance as the retired Texas ranger in 
Lonesome Dove ( 1989, tvms). Other films: To Kill a Mockingbird (1962); The Chase (1966); 
Bullitt (1968); M*A*S*H( 1970); The Godfather (1972); Falling Down (1993). 

- Duveneck, Frank [b. Frank Decker - took his stepfather’s name] (1848-1919). Painter 
From Munich where he studied he imported dark impressionism; he also brought to 
the U.S. the broad and brilliant brushwork (derived from Hals, Rembrandt, and Ve¬ 
lazquez) which is the hallmark of his style. In Munich 1878, he opened a school where 
he gathered around him the “Duveneck Boys,” among them Twachtman, Blum and De 
Camp. (Red Sail, Venice, 1886; Siesta, 1887; That Summer Afternoon in My Garden, 1900). 

- Duykinck, Gerardus I (1695-1746) Painter. In addition to portraits of prominent 
members of the New York community (Portrait of Mary Donaldson Yeates, ca. 1719; 
Attr. Richa Franks, 1735), he painted scenes from scripture, such as The Birth of the 
Virgin; The Naming of John The Baptist, 1713; The Woman Taken in Adultery, c. 1720-25; 
The Annunciation, (c.1720-40). 

- Dvorak, Antonin (Leopold) (1841-1904) Czech composer. As a director of The 
National Conservatory of Music of America (NYC 1892-95)), he spread the ideas of 
musical nationalism, proselytizing and making actual use of folk influences which he 
combined with classical forms in all genres. Compositions from this period combine 
American and Bohemian influences. Of these the most famous is his Symphony No.9 
in E minor (“From the New World’) (1895), which may have been inspired in part by 
Dvorak’s familiarity with Czech translation of Longfellow’s poem Hiawatha. Musi¬ 
cally American motifs (especially of black spirituals) present in this composition and in 
other works may be due to Dvorak’s acquaintance of the pioneering African-American 
baritone, H.T. Burleigh. Dvorak displayed special skill in writing for chamber en¬ 
sembles, the best-known among the 14 string quartets being String Quartet no. 12 in 
F major (American” (1893), and String Quintet for 2 violins, 2 violas cello in Eflat major 
(“American”) (1893). His other compositions with America in their titles are: Suite for 
orchestra in A major (“American") (1895) and “The American Flag" Cantata for vocal 
soloists, chorus &orchestra (1892). 

- Dyer, Mary (1611-1660), Quaker martyr. Born in England. Mary Dyer challenged 
the religious persecution of Quakers in the American colonies in the 1600s. After 
becoming a Quaker, Dyer was persecuted for her faith and warned to keep out of the 
Massachusetts colonies. Ignoring these warnings, she returned in 1660 to be hanged on 
June 1st of that year. Her death led to the easing of anti-Quaker laws in Massachusetts. 

- E Pluribus Unum, motto of the United States on the reverse of the Great Seal of 
the United States, its meaning: (“From Many One”, or “Out of Many, One”, or “Many 
Uniting Into One”) alludes to the union between the states and federal government. 

- E.T. The Extra-Terrestrial, (1982), Film fantasy/drama. Dir. Steven Spielberg; music 
by John Williams (Oscar); E.T. created by Carlo Rambaldi. Cast: Dee Wallace, Peter 
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Coyote, Young Elliott (Henry Thomas), befriends an oddly cute alien who has been 
left behind on Earth. Comical situations that the alien gets into endear it to Elliott 
and to his little sister Gertie (Drew Barrymore). Oscars for Best Score, Visual Effects, 
Sound Effects Editing. 

- Eagle, American, The bald eagle (Haliaeetus leucocephalus), the only eagle unique 
to North America, its northwest coast being the greatest stronghold for bald eagles 
where they flourish because of the profusion of salmon (dead or dying fish alike; they 
also eat carrion (dead and decaying flesh). Eagles mate for life, and an established pair 
will use the same nest for many years. 

- Eakins, Thomas (Cowperthwaite) (1844-1916) Painter and educationist. Considered 
the greatest American painter of the 19 lh c. A champion of realism (he felt especially 
indebted to Spanish painters Jusepe de Ribera and Diego de Silva y Velasquez), he 
introduced live models into the classrooms of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
(which cost him his job because of a scandal of posing a nude male model before a 
mixed class). He himself was taking lessons in anatomy at Jefferson Medical College. 
Later he used the camera as a painter’s aid while experimenting with Eadweard 
Muybridge in photographing humans and animals in motion (such as his famous 
study of horses in action, The Fairman Rogers Four-in-Fland, 1880). Like the Luminists, 
he was deeply aware of specifics of time and weather ( Max Schmitt in a Single Scull, 
1871; The Swimming Flole, 1885), or The Surgical Clinic of Professor Gross (1875) with 
its dramatic focus of light and dark. Since he was adamant about presenting things as 
they are, his portraits are realistic and psychologically incisive, yet unflattering ( Walt 
Whitman, 1887). Where Eakins saw truth in such scenes as boxing match ( Between 
the Rounds, 1889), the public tended to see the brutality. 

- Eames, Charles (1907-1978) and Ray Eames [b. Kaiser] (1912-1988). Industrial de¬ 
signers who gave shape to America’s 20c. embracing the era’s concept of modern 
design as an agent of social change. Joining a larger movement of architects and 
builders aiming to supply the World War II veterans with affordable housing, the 
Eameses’ architecture promised good design for minimal cost through the use of 
prefabricated standard parts. It also reflected their desire to bring “good life” to the 
general public by integrating high and low forms, modern materials (fiberglass, poly¬ 
ester, foam rubber) and construction technologies, craft and design. Their philosophy 
of the educational role of everyday things led them to develop projects that would 
incite people to find beauty in the commonplace, such as in the shape of a utilitarian 
leg splint (Eames Splint for the US Navy) that was both functional and sculptural, 
suggesting the biomorphic forms that characterized many of their furniture designs 
that focused on affordable, yet high-quality furniture for the average consumer, that 
could serve a variety of uses. The Eames Chair (1946) of molded plywood that would 
be comfortable without padding and could be quickly mass produced, known as the 
ECW (Eames Chair Wood) model, is still in production. Ray Eames employed her 
graphic design skills to create a number of textile designs. 

- Earhart, Amelia Mary (1897-1937) Flier. The first woman and the second person 
to fly solo across the Atlantic (1932). She was an outspoken champion of women’s 
abilities. In 1937 she set out to circumnavigate the globe at its most difficult spot near 
the equator. Her plane disappeared during the last leg of the flight, the most difficult 
part of the journey, over Pacific Ocean. 
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- Earl, Ralph (1751-1801). Painter. Self-taught artist who made a living as an itiner¬ 
ant portraitist. He attracted attention with his four pictures drawn at the scenes of 
the recent battles at Lexington and Concord. Translated into engravings for print¬ 
ing by Amos Doolittle, they became the earliest Revolutionary War battle scenes 
distributed in America. He has also left some striking portraits, the most famous 
being his full-length portrait of Roger Sherman (ca. 1775-76), one of the American 
founding fathers. Moreover, he managed to produce a number of important land¬ 
scapes detailing the 18 th c. Connecticut countryside (Ruggles Homestead, New Milford, 
Connecticut, 1796). 

- Earthquake, San Francisco, California, April 18, 1906. One of the worst natural dis¬ 
asters in U.S. history, the earthquake and fires killed an estimated 3,000 people and 
left half of the city’s 400,000 residents homeless. 

- Earthquake (1974), disaster film. Dir. Mark Robson; Cast: Charlton Heston, Ava 
Gardner, George Kennedy, Lome Greene, Genevieve Bujold, Walter Matthau, (billed 
jokingly as Walter Matuschanskayasky). The star-studded cast does not compensate 
for cliche-ridden plot, and the picture is redeemed only by memorable use of “Sensur- 
round” and breakthrough matte work of visual effects artist Albert Whitlock, which 
are the most believable aspect of Earthquake. Awards: Academy Award for Best Sound, 
a Special Achievement Award for Visual Effects, and a Technical Award for the Uni¬ 
versal City Studios Sound Department for the “Sensurround” process. 

- East River, a navigable tidal strait that connects Upper New York Bay with Long 
Island Sound, NYC, US, separating Manhattan Island from Brooklyn and Queens. 

- East Side, a neighborhood in the borough of Manhattan in NYC situated east of the 
Fifth Avenue. It subdivides into: 1. The Upper East Side, between Central Park and the 
East River, one of the most affluent neighborhoods in NYC. 2. The Lower East Side 
(often abbreviated to LES), a neighborhood in the Southeastern part of Manhattan. 
Traditionally an immigrant, working-class district, it has undergone rapid gentrifica- 
tion starting in the mid-2000’s. 

- East of Eden, (1952), Novel. John Steinbeck meant this narrative, presenting the re¬ 
cord of his own ancestors (largely Steinbeck’s mother’s family, the Hamiltons) coming 
to California after the Civil War, as a personal testament for his sons. The Trasks and 
Hamiltons of the novel reeneact the fall of Adam and Eve and the poisonous rivalry 
of Cain and Abel, exploring the pervasive themes of the writer’s output: the mystery 
of identity, the inexplicability of love, the lethal consequences of love’s absence. Film 
version (1955 - dir. Elia Kazan) starring: James Dean, Raymond Massey, Burl Ives, 
Jo Van Fleet (Oscar). 

- Easter, a Christian holiday whose celebrations began with the pagan celebration 
of the goddess Ostara (known by many variants of the name that evolved into the 
official title of “Easter” used today) who was said to bring light and life (the return of 
spring was celebrated with an uproarious festival), and she was associated with hares 
and rabbits, symbols of fertility. The Christian missionaries decided to spread their 
religious message slowly throughout the populations by allowing them to continue to 
celebrate pagan feasts, but to do so in a Christian manner. The pagan festival of Eastre 
occurred at the same time of year as the Christian observance of the Resurrection of 
Christ, so converts were slowly won over to make it a Christian celebration, eventually 
changing the earlier name, Eastre, to its modern spelling, Easter. 
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- Easter Bunny, has its origin in pre-Christian fertility lore, as the hare and the rabbit 
were the most fertile animals known, they served as symbols of the new life during 
the spring season. This is why in the Anglo-Saxon mythology hare was the companion 
of Eaostra, the goddess of spring. In accordance with the tradition that Easter Bunny 
leaves Easter Eggs on Easter Sunday, parents hide eggs in the garden and the children 
go on an Egg Hunt to find them. The practice seems to have its beginnings in Germany, 
and then it was introduced to American folklore by the German settlers who arrived 
in the Pennsylvania Dutch country in the 1700’s. 

- Easter Egg, a colorful egg (real or man-made) used as a decoration or gift on Easter 
Sunday (see Egg Hunt). Eggs were always thought to be unique, as they are associ¬ 
ated with new life when the chicken breaks from the egg. Since, as Christians believe, 
Jesus had risen from the dead, the eggs naturally became part of celebrations at Easter. 

- Easter Egg Roll, Children’s game on Easter Monday in which Easter Eggs are rolled 
on the lawn with the hand or a stick. Originally, in England and Germany the game 
has been associated with the rolling away of the rock from Christ’s tomb when he was 
resurrected. The most famous Egg Roll takes place on the lawn of the White House, 
the first having been organized by Dolly Madison, the wife of the fourth US President. 

- Easter Parade, 1. Traditional stroll after the Easter Sunday service, grounded in the 
practice of buying new clothes for Easter and wishing to show them off. Perhaps the 
most famous is the one along Fifth Avenue in NYC starting at St. Patrick’s Cathedral.; 
2. “Easter Parade”, popular song (1933) composed and written by Irving Berlin for the 
musical As Thousands Cheer. 3. Easter Parade film (1948), dir. Charles Waters; mus. 
Irving Berlin; the lead (Fred Astaire) while trying to forget his old flame (Ann Miller) 
finds a new one (Judy Garland). 

- Easter Walk, a stroll through the fields on Easter Sunday to guarantee good crops 
in the coming year. The predecessor of Easter Parade. 

- Eastman, Seth (1808-1875) Painter of Indian life. Graduate of West Point, while 
stationed on the frontier he became interested in Indians - the Sioux and Chippewas 

- and later used for paintings and illustrations drawings he did of them. His factual 
rendering of Indian life and country are more important as records than as art. ( Hudson 
River with a Distant View of West Point, 1834; Landing ofDe Soto at Tampa Bay, 1852; 
Fort Defiance II, 1851-2). 

- Eastwood, Clint (Clinton, Jr.)(1930-) Actor, director, producer. Lead roles were given 
to him in Sergio Leone’s spaghetti westerns— beginning with A Fistful of Dollars 
(1964), where he started on his quest of defining a new generation of western antihero 
(with a variation on the western archetype — the outcast, individualistic outlaw - 
evolving into the rogue police detective Inspector Harry Callahan: Dirty Harry, 1971; 
Magnum Force, 1973; The Enforcer, 1976; Sudden Impact, 1983;7 he Dead Pool, 1988). 
Although the bulk of his best directing work came from his westerns (The Outlaw Josey 
Wales, 1975; Pale Rider, 1985; Unforgiven, 1993), he has skillfully ventured outside the 
genre with Bird (1988, the atmospheric biography of jazz musician Charlie Parker), 
and The Bridges of Madison County (1995) a passionate love story. Then in his two 
World War II dramas, the companion films, he perceived the conflict from two different 
perspectives: Flags of Our Fathers (2006) from the American side, and Letters From Iwo 
Jima 2006, drawing from correspondence found on that island battlefield), looking at 
the experiences of Japanese soldiers during World War II. Other films: Where Eagles 
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Dare, 1968; Kelly’s Heroes, 1970; In the Line of Fire, 1993; Midnight in the Garden of 
Good and Evil, 1997). Honored twice by double Oscars (for Best Director and for Best 
Picture): Unforgiven, 1993; Million Dollar Baby, 2004. 

- Eberle, Abastenia St. Leger (1878-1942) Sculptor. Her first piece to win public atten¬ 
tion was a large sculpture, Men and Bull (in collaboration with Anna Vaughan Hyatt). 
Her most famous piece, The White Slave, exhibited at the 1913 Armory Show caused a 
violent controversy, with its representation of a nude young girl being literally led into 
prostitution (at the time euphemistically called white slavery). Eberle was interested 
in urban life and often sculpted the tenement children of immigrants in the poor area 
of the city depicting them at play and work. ( Roller Skating, 1907; You Dare Touch 
My Child, c. 1915). She worked in a realistic style and explored social themes as she 
believed that art should have a social function, that artists should reveal people to 
themselves and to each other. ( Old Woman Picking up Coal, 1907). 

- Eckstine, Billy, (“Mr.B”or”B”) [b. William Clarence Eckstein](1914-1993) Jazz musi¬ 
cian: vocalist (the first black singer whose appeal transcended race), trombone. His 
band in the early 1940’s was a cradle of bebop. 

- Eddy, Don, (1944-). Superrealist painter. His earliest works, airbrushed paintings, 
were object-oriented, depicting glossy automobiles (Bumper Section XIII, 1970), shop- 
windows ( New Shoes for H, 1973; Peaches, Tomatoes and Watermelons, 1972-3 with 
glassware, silverware (Silverware II, 1976) and toys. Many of later paintings have 
arched tympana (Oracle Bones, 1991-04), making reference to shapes used in Roman¬ 
esque and Gothic architecture, and to religious paintings. 

- Eddy, Mary Baker [b. Mary Morse Baker, Glover, Patterson, Eddy] (1821-1910). 
Religious leader, church founder, and author. She founded Church of Christ, Scientist 
(1879) as a result of her experience with faith-healing, after she had injured herself in 
a fall, when she began to spread the word concerning spiritually aided self-healing. 
Her Science and Health with Key to the Scriptures (1875) became the text of Christian 
Science, a Christian sect that places special emphasis on the healings that Jesus per¬ 
formed in the New Testament. She founded the Journal of Christian Science (1883) and 
the Christian Science Monitor (1908). 

- Eddy, Nelson (Ackerman) (1901-1967) Singer, actor. He won his phenomenal popu¬ 
larity through the MGM films with Jeanette MacDonald. At their time famous as“ 
America’s Sweethearts” or “Singing Sweethearts”- from duet “Sweethearts” they 
performed in the film version of Victor Herberts operetta Naughty Marietta (1935), 
and the title of a film musical Sweethearts (1938). Their other films: Rose Marie (1936), 
The Girl of the Golden West (1938, New Moon (1940). His career did not survive the 
breakup of the partnership: (their last film together I Married an Angel, 1942). Other 
films: Balalaika (1939), The Chocolate Soldier (1941). Knickerbocker Holiday (1944). 

- Edison, Thomas A(lva) (1847-1931) Inventor. Not all of his patents (1000) were suc¬ 
cessful, nor were all inventions exclusively his own work. His was the voice recorder 
(1869), the microphone (1876), phonograph )1877), an incandescent lamp (1879). Dem¬ 
onstrated that movies could be synchronized with a sound track (1913). 

- Edwards, Jonathan (1703-1758) A Congregationalist theologian and pastor. A lead¬ 
ing preacher of the First Great Awakening, his best-remembered sermon being “Sin- 
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ners in the Hands of an Angry God”, his most famous treatises Freedom of the Will 
(1754), and Original Sin (1758). 

- Effect of Gamma Rays on Man-in-the-Moon Marigolds, The, play by Paul Zindel (1964 
prem.; 1971 - Pulitzer; Critics’ - 819 perf.). The title relates the experiment with which 
daughter tries to protect her personality from her toxic mother. Film version (1972, 
dir. Paul Newman) Joanne Woodward, Nell Potts. 

- Egg Hunt, an Easter Sunday game of searching for concealed, real or candy, eggs. 

- Eggnog. A popular wintertime beverage; a concoction of milk or cream, sugar, 
beaten egg yolks, spices (usually cinnamon and nutmeg) and some kind of alcohol, 
such as brandy, rum or whisky. An indispensable component of Thanksgiving and 
Christmas dinners. 

- Egypt, a nickname of southern part of Illinois, because of the town Cairo. 

- Eight, The. (more formally called The Eight Independent Painters) A group of eight 
dissident painters who first exhibited together at the Macbeth Gallery in New York 
City in February 1908. formed as a result of the rejection of a canvas by George Luks 
at the National Academy (1907). The group was led by Robert Henri, the others being 
Arthur Bowen Davies, William James Glackens, Ernest Lawson, George Benjamin 
Luks, Maurice Brazil Prendergast, Everett Shinn, and John Sloan. The Eight were the 
first group of American artists to depict ordinary people in their unpretentious urban 
habitats and in routine which earned them the nickname of Ash Can School and, 
“Revolutionary black gang”. Despite the names, the paintings of The Eight were usu¬ 
ally optimistic in tone. Most of their human figures were depicted as warm, friendly, 
and peppy, not as denizens of filthy tenements and sweatshops. 

- Eilshemius (Elshimius), Louis Michel (1864-1941). Painter. His earlier romantic and 
idyllic landscapes are among the best in American painting (Afternoon Wind, 1899). 
His later nudes in landscapes based on his memories of the South Seas are presented 
in a visionary manner which he adopted later, depicting scenes from a private dream 
world in which figures often float in the air. ( The Drowning Nymph, 1900; Twilight in 
Samoa, 1907; The Flaunted Elouse, c. 1917). 

- El, the nickname of elevated railway. 

- El Dorado 1. a mythical unimaginably rich city, supposedly located somewhere 
in the unexplored interior of South America. The myth owed its existence to a mis¬ 
understanding, the term El Dorado referring not to a city but to an individual [Sp. 
‘gilded man’], which reflected the practice of the Muisca people (present-day Co¬ 
lombia) whose king would cover himself in gold dust and jump into the Lake. 2. “El 
Dorado” - the title of a poem by Edgar Allan Poe - (1849). 

3. El Dorado, (1967), western, dir. by Howard Hawks; Cast: John Wayne, Robert Mitchum, 
James Caan, Arthur Hunnicutt. Returning to the formula of Rio Bravo Hawks brings 
together in this picture - a transition between traditional and modern westerns - a team 
of gunmen who must defend a town against a murderous villain, by building his narra¬ 
tive around the Edgar Allan Poe poem "El Dorado” with its call to “ride, boldly ride.” 

- El Dorado State, The, nickname of California. 

- El Lay, nickname of Los Angeles, California; reference to the pronunciation of initials 
L.A, and with its apparently Spanish definite article to Spanish founders of the city. 
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- Eldridge, Roy (David) (1911-1989) Jazz musician: trumpet, drums, vocals. Major 
performer of the late Swing Era, perceived by some as Armstrong’s successor (when 
Satchmo went commercial), however, some think that his style was more influenced by 
Benny Carter and Coleman Hawkins. He himself influenced early bop (Dizzy Gillespie). 

- Election Day, see General Election Day. 

- Electric chair, popular term for Execution by Electrocution. Invented by Alfred P. 
Southwick, a dentist, it was applied for the first time at Auburn Prison, Auburn, New 
York, in 1890 to William Kemmler convicted of murder. The first woman convict to 
be thus executed was Martha M. Place, at Sing Sing Prison, Ossining, New York, 1899. 

- Elephant [Elephas maximus], as symbol of Republican Party became a popular 
symbol through the political cartoons of Thomas Nast (whose drawings also helped 
create the images of the Donkey of Democratic Party, Uncle Sam and Santa Claus), 
who himself had ambivalent feelings about the Republican Party that he originally 
had supported, but now felt it had strayed from its social liberalism. 

- Elevated Railway, an urban railway powered by electricity that runs on a track 
built on supports above a road in order to permit passage of vehicles or pedestrians 
beneath it. 

- Ellington,"Duke” (Edward Kennedy) (1899-1974) Jazz musician: pianist, composer, 
bandleader. Major figure of big band (his orchestra, with its theme “Take the A Train”, 
played at Cotton Club). The most important composer in the history of jazz, one of 
the first to notice the problem of musical form in a musical style that essentially em¬ 
phasizes spontaneous improvisation over written composition. His approach in which 
orchestration was as important as the melody (“Daybreak Express”, "Rude Interlude”, 
“Stompy Jones”, “Harlem Speaks) - was welcomed by the musicians. Ellington’s first 
pop hit was “Mood |Indigo”, followed by “Solitude”, “Sophisticated Lady”, “In a senti¬ 
mental Mood”, several of his instrumental works being adapted into songs that became 
standards: “In a Mellotone”, “Satin Doll”, “The Caravan”, co written with Juan Tizol). 
“It Don’t Mean a Thing (If It Ain’t Got That Swing”) appeared three years before the 
official birth of the swing era. Ellington’s “Creole Love Call”(1927), the first wordless 
jazz vocal, was followed by extended compositions: Creole Rhapsody ( 1931), Reminisc¬ 
ing in Tempo (1935), Diminuendo in Blue/Crescendo in Blue (1937). “Duke” also wrote 
stage music (his first revue score, Chocolate Kiddies, 1924; an all-black musical revue 
Jump for Joy (1941-101 perf.); the music for the Stratford Shakespeare Festival (Strat¬ 
ford, Ontario) production of Timon of Athens (1963); the revue Sophisticated Ladies 
(1981-767 perf.); The Broadway musical Beggar’s Holiday (1946-108 perf.). Ellington 
also composed film scores (with his band appeared in Check and Double Check (1930); 
recorded music for A Day at the Races (1936); appeared in Cabin in the Sky( 1943). His 
first full-length background score was The Asphalt Jungle (1950); then he scored and 
appeared in the film Anatomy of a Murder (1959). 

- Eliot, John (1604-1690). Apostle of the Indians. He learned Algonquin dialects to 
translate the Bible (1664), for which he also had to devise the alphabet, thus bringing 
Indians within the reach of literate civilization. 

- Elliott, Charles Loring (1812-1868) Painter. He specialized in bust portraits and, as 
one of the leading portraitists of New York, painted many prominent people (Portrait 
of the Artist, ca. 1850; Cyrus Hall Me Cormick, 1850-68; Mathew Brady, 1857). 
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- Ellis Island. An island in New York Harbor. The buildings were used between 1892 
and 1954 to house, feed, examine, and process immigrants to the US by the Immigra¬ 
tion Service (17,000,000, mostly from Europe). 

- Elmer Gantry, 1. A novel (1927) by Sinclair Lewis, which chronicles the rise of a 
young man from his wild youth to his prominence as a hypocritical and power- 
mad preacher. Uninhibited by integrity or spirituality, intoxicated by the power of 
his oratorical skills displayed in his touring evangelistic show, he seduces women, 
allowing one to die in tabernacle fire while he himself escapes. The novel shocked 
and fascinated with its frank revelations of the business side of religion. 2. Film (1960, 
dir. Richard Brooks); starring: Burt Lancaster (Oscar), Jean Simmons, Shirleyjones (Oscar). 

- Embassy Row, the area of Washington D.C., where many (although not all of 175) 
foreign embassies are situated - along Massachusetts Avenue, extending from Dupont 
Circle, toward the National Cathedral. 

- Emerson, Ralph Waldo (1803-1882) Poet, lecturer, essayist. He began as a Unitarian 
minister, but he felt that the Church separated man from direct communion with god. 
He founded a distinctly American school of thought known as Transcendentalism. In 
his speech "The American Scholar” he called for America’s intellectual independence. 
Publications: Representative Men (1850), The Conduct of Life (1860). 

- Emmett, Daniel Decatur (1815-1904), Composer, musician (fiddler and drummer) 
and entertainer. His earliest song was “Old Dan Tucker” (ca.1830); his most famous 
was "Dixie” (Dixieland”), an unofficial war song of Confederacy during the Civil War. 
He is best known for having started a new form of entertainment, the minstrel show, 
when his "The Virginia Minstrels”, outfitted in white trousers,, striped calico shirts and 
blue calico coats in dress-suit style with swallow tails, first performed in NYC (1843). 
His success brought many imitators - of the name, of the formula of the show, and 
of the costumes (later versions of iconic Uncle Sam were dressed in its variant, with 
the elements of Stars and Stripes added). 

- Emmy Award, The Emmy statuette depicting a winged woman holding an atom 
is awarded annually (since 1949) by the Academy of Television Arts and Sciences 
in recognition of excellence within various areas of television and emerging media. 

- Empire State, nickname of the state of New York. 

- Empire State Building, Skyscraper (1930-31 - arch. Shreve, Lamb&Harmon) at the 
intersection of the Fifth Avenue and West 34 th Street in NYC. In the years 1931-1973 
the tallest structure in the world - standing at 1,250 feet tall. The building (meant not 
to symbolize a man or a corporation like Woolworth or Chrysler but to provide office 
space) became an icon of New York City, but also a symbol of twentieth century man’s 
attempts to achieve the impossible. 

- Empire State of the South, official nickname of Georgia. 

- Enchilada, Mexican dish popular especially in the Southwest. It is a rolled maize 
tortilla dipped in chili sauce ( enchilada is the past participle of Spanish enchilar, which 
means “to add chili pepper”; “to season” or “decorate with chili”) stuffed with meat 
and covered with a tomato and chili sauce. 
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- Engle v. Vitale, the verdict of the US Supreme Court (1962) ruling that it was uncon¬ 
stitutional for a government agency (like a school) or government agents (like public 
school employees) to require students to recite prayers. 

- English Traits (1856). Book by Ralph Waldo Emerson, the result of his second visit 
to England (1847) discusses the British character and the British politics. Emerson 
held that - socially, politically and intellectually, England was providing America’s 
most important inspiration. 

- “Enola Gay”, the nickname of the USAF bomber B-29, which dropped the first atomic 
bomb on Hiroshima, Japan, on August 6, 1945. Named for the mother of the pilot - 
Colonel (later Brigadier General) Paul W. Tibbets. 

- Environmental Art. An art form in the shape of a three-dimensional space where 
the spectators can be completely enclosed and involved in many sensory stimuli, such 
as “Store” (1961) by Claes Oldenburg. 

- Equality (1897) A utopian novel by Edward Bellamy, a follow-up of his Looking 
Backward: 2000-1887. Minimal plot: more tract than fiction. 

- Equality State, The, nickname of Wyoming which as the first (1869) granted voting 
rights to women. 

- Equalizer, nickname of the Colt revolver. 

- Equity, common term for Actors’ Equity Association, actor’s labor union, formed 
in 1913, affiliated to the American Federation of Labor (1916). In 1919, when the Pro¬ 
ducing Managers’ Association refused to recognize either Equity or actors’ rights to 
collective bargaining, Equity called its members out on the first strike in the history 
of American theater. Before long the PMA called an end to the strike by agreeing to 
most of Equity’s demands. 

- “Era of Good Feelings”, a nickname of the period 1817-25; slogan coined by Bosto¬ 
nian paper Columbian Centinel (1817). 

- Erie, Lake Erie is the eleventh largest lake in the world and the fourth largest of the 
Great Lakes in surface area. It is also the warmest and most biologically productive of 
the Great Lakes. The water provided by Lake Erie for waterborne commerce, naviga¬ 
tion, manufacturing and power production has led to intensive industrial development 
along its shore. Its strategic importance for navigation made it a battlefield in French 
and Indian War and the War of 1812. 

- Erie Canal, (1817-1825). (363 miles long; originally barges were hauled by mules) 
linking Albany and Buffalo. It established settlement patterns for most of the US dur¬ 
ing the 19 th century, made New York the largest city, and, the largest port, and the 
financial capital of the world, accelerated the growth of Mid West and the cities like 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit. 

- Estes, Richard (1932-). Painter and printmaker. One of the most important exponents 
of Superrealism. Originally he focused on people, but since 1967 he made buildings 
the main point of his interest. His urban landscapes present the city (even though 
he usually depicts a typical or anonymous pieces of streetscape - 23 rd Street Still Life, 
1993) as a visual spectacle, usually in bright light, which makes even garbage look 
glossy ( Bus with Reflection of Flatiron Building, 1967-68). He takes several photographs 
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of a scene and combines parts of them, working with traditional brushes rather than 
airbrushes. (The Alice Tully Hall, 2012; Antarctica I, 2013). 

- Estes, Simon (1938-). Bass-baritone. One of a few African-American male singers 
who has had a top-rank international operatic career. After study at Juilliard, sang in 
Europe. Debut 1965 (Ramfis); debut Met 1982 ( Tannhauser.) He became identified with 
Wagner roles (Landgrave, Wotan, Amfortas, King Mark) and in 1978 he became the 
first African-American male to sing a lead role at Bayreuth (in Derfliegende Hollander). 
Also admired for his well-focused tone as Gounod’s Mephistopheles, Verdi’s Philip II, 
in the four bass-baritone roles in The Tales of Hoffmann, Escamillo (Carmen), Porgy, 
title roles in Boris Godunov, Verdi’s Attila, Nabucco, Oberto, Macbeth, Saint-Saens’ King 
Henry VIII, Rossini’s Moses. 

- Europe, James Reese (1881-1919). Black musician, pianist, composer. Believing that 
black musicians did not need to play or imitate white music as they had their own 
music to play, he formed an association with the dancing duo of Vernon and Irene 
Castle, for whom he invented the turkey-trot and the fox-trot. When the US entered the 
World War I, Europe organized the 369 th regimental band which amazed France with 
its original music, which he synthesized from ragtime and the newly emerging jazz, 
emphazing distinctive Afro-American rhythms. The band featured such future stars as 
Noble Sissle and Bill “Bojangles” Robinson. After a gas attack he was hospitalized and 
sent home. James Europe’s and other bands paved the way for the black musicians to 
establish themselves in Paris in the 1920’s. 

- Evacuation Day,l. remembers the first major American Victory in the Revolution¬ 
ary War which saw the British leave Boston on March 17, 1776; 2. Following the war, 
Evacuation Day on November 1783 marks the day when the last remnant of British 
authority in the US - its troops in NYC - departed from Manhattan. 

- Evans, Charles (1850-1935) Librarian, best known as the bibliographer and compiler 
of the first 12 volumes of his book, American Bibliography: A Chronological Diction¬ 
ary of All Books, Pamphlets and Periodical Publications Printed in the United States of 
America from the Genesis of Printing in 1639 Down to and Including the Year 1830, with 
Bibliographical and Biographical Notes. 

- Evans, Gil, [b. Ian Ernest Gilmore Green] (1912-1988), Canadian-born jazz musician: 
pianist, arranger, composer, band leader. Through his inventive arrangements - which 
included the use of French horns, flute, tuba and other instruments not normally 
used in jazz thus far -he made the works of composers as disparate as Irving Berlin, 
Kurt Weill, Jelly Roll Morton, and Thelonious Monk sound uniquely his own. with 
the striking individuality of his work. Film scores: The Sea Is Your Future-, Absolute 
Beginners; The Color of Money. 

- Everglades State, The, nickname of Florida, from the name of national park Ever¬ 
glades. 

- Everglades National Park in Florida. 

- Evergood, Philip Howard Francis Dixon [b. Howard Blashki; the new name making 
the reference to maiden name of his grandmother - Immergut] (1901-1973). Painter. 
His early works in expressionist manner were mainly of biblical (The New Lazarus, 
1927/1954?) and imaginative subjects, but after settling in NYC he became a leading 
figure among the Social Realists who used their art as an instrument of protest and 
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propaganda during the Depression years ( Dance Marathon (Thousand. Dollar Stakes), 
1934; The Pink Dismissal Slip, 1937; Mine Disaster, 1937). He further developed his 
consciousness of social themes while working for WPA in the 1930’s, painting murals 
(The Story of Richmond Hill, 1936-37, Public Library branch, Queens, NYC; Cotton from 
Field to Mill, 1938, Jackson Georgia; Bridge of Hope, 1940’s, Kalamazoo University) and 
easel militant paintings of social criticism ( American Tragedy, 1937, commemorating a 
police attack on striking steel works in Chicago). His socially conscious works, with 
his inclination for the bizarre and grotesque, show the influence of Surrealism, as seen 
in his most famous work, Lily and the Sparrows, 1939. His post-war oeuvre shows his 
preoccupation with the social themes, such as Renunciation, 1946 (displaying a group 
of baboons, the only survivors of the nuclear doomsday, with the mushroom cloud in 
the background); Workers’ Victory, 1948; Roadbuilders, 1956). 

- Evergreen State, nickname of the state of Washington. 

- Everly Brothers, The, Don (1937-) and Phil (1939-2014), (sons of minor country and 
western stars in the 1930s and 1940s,) were a successful rock duo in the late 1950s and 
early 1960s, when successfully combining white country and rock and roll, they had 
dozens of hits: “Wake Up Little Susie,” “All I Have to Do Is Dream,” “Cathy’s Clown,”, 
“Bye, Bye, Love”, “That’s Old Fashioned”. After the revolution brought to rock-and-roll 
by the British groups, they have remained a popular touring group. 

- Excelsior State, The, nickname of the state of New York. 

- Executive Mansion, 1) official residence of the President of the United States. White 
House in Washington D.C; 2) also the name of the official residence of the governor 
in some states. 

- Extravaganza, a musical or dramatic production (as comic opera or musical com¬ 
edy) marked by a loose structure (like vaudeville or revue) a frolicsome theme and 
elaborate, lavish and opulent costuming and staging. 

- F64, the name of an informal group of photographers (f/64, which is the smallest 
aperture on the lens of camera, provides the greatest depth-of-field signifying the 
qualities of clearness and definition of the photographic image, which is an important 
element in the work of members of this group, in the context of the controversy over 
the addition of non-photographic techniques to traditional photography) organized 
in 1932 by Ansel Adams, Edward Weston, Willard Van Dyke, Imogen Cunningham; 
later Dorothea Lange. 

- Fables in Slang (1900). The collection of George Ade’s “fables” - unique type of narra¬ 
tives marked by the use of American vernacular, spoofing cliches, presence of pervasive 
caustic humor, with absence of literary pretentiousness, and of end-of-text morals. 

- Fahrenheit 451, 1.(1953) novel of Ray Bradbury, a dystopian vision of the civilization 
of the future dominated by the all-pervasive television, in which the firemen do not 
douse out the fire, but set fire - to books (whose reading and possession are forbidden), 
published the year before Senator Joseph McCarthy was censured by the Senate. 
2.Film (1967), dir. Francois Truffaut. Cast: Oscar Werner, Julie Christie, Cyril Cusack. 

- Fail-Safe, Film (1964), dir. Sidney Lumet. The title refers to the “fail-safe” point - 
once it is reached by the bombers on their mission of delivering nuclear weapons to 
the enemy territory, they have to disregard any reversal of orders. The US President 
(Henry Fonda) tries to check the effects of the erroneous alarm; finally - having used 
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up all the options - to show his goodwill to the Soviets, he orders US nuclear attack 
on the US capital. 

- Fain, Sammy [b. Samuel E. Feinberg] (1902-1989) Composer. Author of successful 
songs for Broadway and Hollywood (Oscar-winning: “Secret Love” 1953; “Love Is a 
Many Splendored Thing”, 1955).”I Can Dream, Can’t I?” (1930), “Are You Having Any 
Fun?” (1939), “I’ll Be Seeing You” (1938), “Dear Hearts and Gentle People” (1949). 

- Fall Line. In the Eastern United States the imaginary line linking parallel rivers 
between the hard rock of the Appalachian Piedmont and the soft sediment of the 
Atlantic Coastal Plain, establishing a natural boundary between two cultural regions 
(Piedmont and Tidewater, respectively). Since it marked the limits of travel for ships, 
many cities developed along this line, including Trenton, New Jersey; Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Camden and Columbia, South Carolina; Raleigh, North Carolina; Fred¬ 
ericksburg, Petersburg, Richmond, Virginia. 

- Fallingwater. The name of the house built as a weekend home for Kaufmann in Mill 
Run, Pennsylvania in the Bear Run Nature Reserve, (1936), by Frank Lloyd Wright 
who integrated the design of the house with the waterfall itself, making it hang us¬ 
ing cantilever. The architect, an admirer of Japanese architecture, wanted to create 
harmony between man and nature. The power of the falls is felt through sound, as the 
breaking water could constantly be heard throughout the entire residence. Due to its 
location the house tends to have structural problems that need constant maintenance. 

- “Family of Man,” “The “(1955); a photographic exhibition, staged by a photographer 
Edward Steichen at MOMA in NYC; one of the most popular exhibitions in history. 
With the objective of showing the diversity and yet the universality of human beings, 
Steichen invited photographers from around the world to submit their works. From 
the two million prints -submitted by both well-known professionals and unknown 
amateur photographers - Steichen put 503 pictures (selected by Joan and Wayne 
Miller) from 68 countries on display, which he saw as an affirmation of the essential 
oneness of the world, suggesting similar cultural concerns of the 1950s,.in the pres¬ 
ence of the underlying anxiety shaped by the Bomb and the Cold War. The point was 
driven home by an enlarged full-color (all the other exhibits being in black-and white) 
photograph taken from the Life magazine of an H-bomb’s total incineration of a Pacific 
atoll, whereby, by displaying the enduring human emotions under the shadow of the 
bomb, Steichen tried to underline the value of life. The impact of this exhibit was ap¬ 
preciated by the USIF which copied and rebuilt it at trade fairs and consulates all over 
the globe, all copies of the show including the H-bomb picture. 

- Family Time - the agreement of the National Association of Broadcasters (NAB) to 
establish the policy that entertainment programming inappropriate for viewing by 
general family audience should not be broadcast between 7 and 9 PM Eastern time, 
which gave the impression of promoting two hours of cleanliness and virtue. 

- Fantastic Fables (1899). A collection of more than 300 tiny narratives (many in 
Aesopian animal- and bird-fable form) by Ambrose Bierce, which are - typically for 
this author - ingenious, witty, cynical, bitter, and negative. They scold in curt, often 
archaic, language a variety of objects revered by society, including religion, authority, 
(soldiers, politicians, lawyers, policemen), writers and literary conventions, thought 
processes, and most emotions and so-called virtues. 
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- Fantasticks, The, Musical (1960-17162 perf. - Off-Broadway); mus. Harvey Schmidt, 
lyr. and libr. Tom Jones (based on Edmond Rostand’s play Les Romanesques - the spell¬ 
ing of the title is the title of the first English translation). Main topic is relationships 
between seasonal rebirth and human destinies. Songs: "Try to Remember”, “Plant a 
Radish”. Film version: 1995, dir. Michael Ritchie; casting: Joel Grey, Brad Sullivan. 

- Farley, Carole (1946-) Soprano. She specializes in operas outside the stand¬ 
ard repertoire, particularly 20 th c. works: Lulu (a signature role of hers, Jenny 
( Mahagonny ), and Marie ( Wozzeck ); although her other roles included Offenbach’s 
Helene, Mimi, Cio-Cio San. Tosca, Kundry, Violetta, Constanze, Donna Anna. 

- Farm Belt, in the US the states of the Midwest that are renowned principally for their 
agricultural production: Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, North and South Dakota. 

- Farmer, Fannie Merritt (1857-1915), Cookery expert and author whose famous, The 
Boston Cooking-School Cook Book (1896), made her rich and famous. 

- Farrar, Geraldine (1882-1967) Soprano. She was idolized by the public as a 
committed singer and actress. Debut 1901 (Marguerite). Lyrical parts: Zerlina, 
Cherubin, Carmen, Suor Angelica-, an outstanding Butterfly and Manon ( Puccini 
and Massenet). 

- Farrell, James (Thomas) (1904-1979) Writer. Author of naturalistic fiction about 
the inhabitants of Chicago occupying the lower rungs of the social ladder, whom 
he treated with respect, endowing them with considerable dignity. Young Lonigan 
(1932) was the first novel of a trilogy about young Irishman Studs Lonigan (The Young 
Manhood of Studs Lonigan, 1934; Judgment Day, 1935) exemplifying growing up in 
American city, who seems to be predestined to make the wrong sort of choices - 
a street gang and a promiscuous girl which leads to his death at 29. This is followed 
by pentalogy (A World I Never Made, 1936; No Star Is Lost, 1938; Father and Son, 1940; 
My Days of Anger, 1943; The Face of Time, 1953) whose hero Danny O’Neill is breaking 
out of the mold, and follows career similar to Farrell’s. 

- Fast, Howard (Melvyn) (1914-2003). A radical novelist of strong left-wing views, 
who championed the cause of common people, lauding the heroism of the ordinary 
American, beginning with three books on American Revolution: Conceived in Liberty 
(1939), The Unvanquished (1942) and Citizen Tom Paine (1943). In 1950, when ordered 
to appear before the HUAC because of his support of a hospital of Spanish Repub¬ 
licans during the Civil War, he refused to provide the list of Communist associates, 
which earned him a three-month prison sentence. While doing time Fast wrote one 
of his best-known novels Spartacus (1951), turned into a film script (1960) by Dalton 
Trumbo (uncredited as blacklisted). Fast himself wrote a number of screenplays (under 
a pseudonym): Fallen Angel (1952) was made into the movie Mirage (1965). 

- Father Abraham, nickname of president Abraham Lincoln. 

- Father of Country Music, The, a nickname of Jimmie Rodgers. 

- Father of His Country, a nickname of president George Washington. 

- Father of the Blues, a nickname of W. C. Handy. 

- Father of the Constitution, a nickname of James Madison. 

- Father of the Revolution, a nickname of Samuel Adams. 

- Father of Waters, a nickname of the Mississippi river; rendering of the Indian name. 
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- Faulkner [b. Falkner; when he enlisted in the Canadian RAF in Canada, before the 
US entered the World War I, he added the “u”, which previously had been dropped by 
his grandfather], William Cuthbert (1897-1962) Novelist. Known for his innovative 
writing style and treatment of provocative themes in interconnected novels and short 
stories set in rural Misissippi, in the fictional Yoknapatawha County (the first of these 
being Sartoris, 1929), considering Southerners particularly appropriate examples of 
the universal condition of man. A number of his works deals with the aftermath of 
the World War I ( Soldier’s Pay 1926), its hero wounded and disfigured. Another group 
of works deals with the Southern Compson family (The Sound and the Fury, 1929). In 
As I Lay Dying (1930) Faulkner employs the technique of interior monologue, a non¬ 
lineal narrative, to present the story of transporting the corpse to be buried in the 
family grave. One of his most widely read novels became Sa actuary (1931) because of 
its sensational plot involving murder, rape, and prostitution. The themes of alienation, 
isolation, fragmentation are addressed in Light in August (1932). The Unvanquished 
(1938) is a collection of short stories told by Bayard Sartoris II, focusing on the Old 
South. The Hamlet (1940) introduces the Snopes family, who are present as characters 
also in The Town (1957) and The Mansion (1959). In 1949 Faulkner received the Nobel 
Prize for literature. Two of his works earned Pulitzer Prizes: A Fable (1954; also Na¬ 
tional Book Award), and 77ie Reivers published a month before Faulkner’s death (1962; 
Pulitzer 1963 posthumously). 

- Faust, Frederick Schiller (1892-1944) Popular writer, writing under many pseudo¬ 
nyms (Max Brand for westerns). For Hollywood he wrote scripts based on his novels 
(Dr. Kildare series). While a war correspondent for “Harper’s” he was killed in action 
in Italy. 

- Federal Art Project (FAP). (1935-1939).The first attempt by the U.S. to sponsor art¬ 
ists on a large scale, this was a government program, established as part of the U.S. 
Works Project Administration, a work program for the unemployed carried out as 
part of President F.D. Roosevelt’s New Deal. During the Depression it employed art¬ 
ists (at its peak over 5,000 persons) on the basis of financial need (not to be confused 
with the Section of Fine Arts of the Treasury Department which employed artists on 
the basis of merit). It produced over 140, 000 works of art, mostly murals (of which 
few survived) in the public buildings. Practically all the major American artists of the 
period were involved - either as teachers or practitioners - in the Project. 

- Federal City, The, nickname of Washington, DC, capital of the United States, seat 
of the federal government. 

- Federal Style in American Architecture - dominant in the period 1780-1840, fol¬ 
lowing the Georgian Style. Typically it was a simple square two or three stories high 
and two rooms deep. 

- Federal Theatre Project, The. (1935) An effort of the F.D. Roosevelt’s administration 
to provide work for unemployed professionals in the theater during the Great Depres¬ 
sion. Also to establish theater as so vital to the community life that it would continue 
after the project was completed. 

- Feeley, Paul Terence (1910-1966) Painter, sculptor, muralist. During the 1930’s he 
painted several murals under the Federal Art Project of Works Progress Administra¬ 
tion (The Sanctuary of a Small Catholic Chapel; the Grill Room of a Riding Club, 
1934). He also made experiments with shaped canvases ( Maia , 1963) and in 1935 he 
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began to make painted wooden sculptures in which he translated his two-dimensional 
forms into space (The Jack, 1968). In reaction against AbEx, Feeley fostered the growth 
of Color Field and Hard-Edge approach also deriving influence from non-Western 
decorative arts (fabrics and Islamic tiles). ( Alphard, 1964; Installation at the Matthew 
Marks Gallery, 2002). 

- Feininger, Lyonel Charles (1871-1956). Painter, printmaker, caricaturist, educationist 
(he taught 1919-1924 at the Bauhaus industrial art school in Weimar). In Germany 
he came into contact with the Blaue Reiter group with whom he exhibited, and under 
whose influence he quickly evolved a highly distinctive style. After his work was 
included in the 1937 Nazi exhibition of Degenerate Art, he returned to the US. His 
sensitive atmospheric paintings ( Markwippach , 1917; Coucher de soleil a Deep, 1930) 
thus far mostly of old German towns (Halle. Am Trodel, 1929 ), now began to feature 
architectural forms and marine landscapes ( Fisher Off the Coast, 1941). He also made 
forays into the field of sculpture (Group of Twelve Carved and Painted Objects: Eight 
Houses and Four Figures, 1920’s-1940’s). 

- Feke (Feak, Feake), Robert (c.l705/10-after 1750; his life and origins are still mys¬ 
terious, as are the date and circumstances of his death). Colonial painter. The leading 
portraitist between the death of Smibert and the appearance of Copley. He had left 
about 50 (some estimates say 70) portraits, many signed and dated, before he disap¬ 
peared into the unknown. His figures are wooden, but stylized and dignified, with 
their faces hard and rather empty, which was compensated by Feke’s sensitivity for 
pigment and color. (Family ofIsaac Royall Jr., 1741; Portrait of brigadier General Samuel 
Waldo, c. 1748-50). 

- Fence Wars/Fence Cutting. A part of the conflict between landless cattlemen who 
wanted to retain practices of the open range, and those who wanted to establish 
themselves on permanent ranches. 

- Ferber, Edna (1885-1968). Writer. Her novel So Big (1924) was awarded Pulitzer Prize. 
Her works focus on independent and successful women, the virtues of hard work 
and the rights of subject minorities. She strongly favored culture over commerce and 
aesthetics over vulgar display. Many of her works were made into motion pictures 
(Cimarron, 1930/film 1931, 1960; Giant, 1952/film 1956); and her novel Show Boat (1926) 
provided the stimulus for the musical that was breaking new grounds on Broadway. 
With G.S. Kaufman she co-authored plays: Dinner at Eight (1931), Stage Door (1936). 

- Ferber, Herbert (Silvers) (1906-1991). Sculptor, painter. He came from social realism 
in the 1930’s, with massive nudes, influenced by Romanesque and Expressionist works 
seen in Germany, to switch in the mid-1940’s to thorn heads (Head as a Still Life, 1940) 
and abstracted figure, bird, and plant forms with emphasis on fragmentation, spiky, 
and skeletal shapes of tortured human figures. (Calligraph Ending in a Question Mark, 
1957; Homage to Piranesi V, 1965-66; Wall Sculpture n. 7II, 1984). 

- Ferguson, Maynard (Walter), (1928-2006) Canadian-born jazz musician: band leader, 
soloist (trombone, trumpet) famous for his upper register work, excellent technique 
and screaming solos. After his visit to India (1968), where he became disciple of 
J. Krishnamurti, he made attempts to fuse jazz with classical Indian music. 
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- Ferraro, Geraldine A. (1935-2011), politician who was historic the first woman 
candidate to be part of a major party presidential ticket, as Walter Mondale’s running 
mate in 1984. 

- Ferris Wheel, The, a popular ride for amusement parks, carnivals, and fairs. It is 
a large, upright double wheel supported by a single or double tower, with enclosed 
or open seats attached at regular intervals to the wheel, powered to revolve to carry 
seated customers up and down. Named for its designer, engineer and inventor George 
(Washington Gale) Ferris Jr., (1859-1896). For the World’s Columbian Exposition (Chi¬ 
cago, 1893), which was to rival the Eiffel Tower at the Paris World Fair of 1889, Ferris 
built a huge one which could carry 2,000 people at a time 264 feet up into the air. 

- Ferriss, Hugh (1889-1962) Delineator who created designs for other architects to 
follow. His The Metropolis of Tomorrow (1929) proposed visions which could not be 
implemented because of the onset of the Great Depression. 

- Fiedler, Arthur,'"Mr. Pops” (1894-1979) Violinist and conductor. In 1929 he started a 
series of free outdoor summer concerts at the Esplanade in Boston, playing popular 
American music and light classical pieces. Since 1930 he conducted Boston Pops until 
his death, the longest music directorship of an American orchestra, maintaining the 
formula of popular music mixed with classics. 

- Field, Cyrus (West) (1819-1892). Industrialist and financier. In his partial retirement, 
Field devoted himself (and his fortune) to planning a transatlantic cable from New¬ 
foundland to Ireland, laying it, alternately by separate ships meeting in mid-ocean, or 
the largest ship in existence, the British S.S. Great Eastern. The first message through 
the successful line was from Queen Victoria to President Buchanan (1858). 

- Field Holler. A cry employing falsetto and sudden changes of pitch, used in African- 
American work-songs as performed by slaves working on plantation, hollering to each 
other across the fields, often in the call-and-response form. It is believed to have been 
introduced into the techniques of the blues. 

- Field, Marshall (1852-1906). Merchant and philanthropist. In his store he offered 
high-quality merchandise, courteous service, home delivery, a one-price system with 
clearly tagged prices, a generous return policy. After he lost his store in The Chicago 
Fire of 1871, he kept bouncing back. Finally in 1887 he opened his Marshall Field’s 
Wholesale Store in the building designed in Romanesque Revival style by Henry 
Hobson Richardson (closed in 1930). 

- Fields, Dorothy, (1905-1974) Lyricist of popular songs: “I Can’t Give You Anything 
but Love”, “On the Sunny Side of the Street”, “Lovely to Look At”, “The Way You Look 
Tonight”. Also lyrics to musicals Sweet Charity, Seesaw. 

- Fields, W.C. [b. William Claude Dukenfield](1879-1946) A comedian whose vis 
comica was verbal. Films: You Can’t Cheat an Honest Man (1939), Never Give a Sucker 
an Even Break (1941). Yet his best screen role was not comic - of Mr. Micawber in 
David Copperfield (1935). 

- Fifth Avenue, NYC. A thoroughfare which traces the border between the East Side 
and the West Side of Manhattan, running from Washington Square to 135 th /143 rd ? Street 
Harlem. It owes its aura of wealth, elegance and fashion, especially to the area be¬ 
tween 49 th and 59 th street with the most prestigious stores: Saks Fifth Avenue, Bergdorf 
Goodman, Gucci, Buccellati, Cartier, Tiffany, Dunhill. Along Central Park it becomes 
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a residential street. The area between 82 nd and 104 th Streets is known as the Museum 
Mile, with the National Academy Museum, The Frick Collections, The Museum of 
the City of New York, The Cooper-Hewitt National Design Museum, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and the Guggenheim Museum. Another class is architectural monu¬ 
ments: St. Patrick’s Cathedral, The Plaza Hotel, Rockefeller Center, The Trump Tower, 
The Empire State Building, the Flatiron Building and the New York Public Library. 
52 nd Street, Manhattan NYC; between Fifth and Sixth Avenue was the place where jazz 
flourished in the 1930’s and 1940’s. 

- Figurehead, Marine. Sculpture carved of wood (initially elm, in the latter years teak, 
pine, and oak), often brightly polychromed or gilded, located on the bow of vessels. 
A figurehead represented the frontal part of the vessel, contributing to an identity of 
the vessel (for illiterate and uneducated sailors they provided the vessel’s pseudonym). 
The wood statue used to increase the weight of the vessel, which led to considerable 
difficulties in times when sails were used to propel the ship. The arrival of ships with 
metal hull led to the decline of these mascots, implying the loss of employment of 
many woodcarvers, the art from which graduated many sculptors. 

- Finch, Ruby Devol, (1804-1866) Painter. Her naive portraits in watercolor were 
personalized by paying special attention to costume details and jewelry. Furthermore, 
all of her works are accompanied by poetic verses - some with devout or moralistic 
message, others making specific reference to the sitter’s life. (Portrait of Anne Porter, 
ca. 1830; Kirby Family Record, 1837). 

- Fingers Crossed. A superstition: one crosses one’s fingers (for someone or some¬ 
thing) to wish for luck for someone or something, or hoping for a good outcome for 
someone or something. 

- Finian’s Rainbow, Musical (1947-725 perf.). mus. Burton Lane, lyr. E.Y. Harburg, 
libr. E.Y. Harburg and Fred Saidy; choreography Michael Kidd. A fantasy with social 
commentary: A native of Ireland Finian comes to the US mythical state of Missitucky, 
hoping that if the US got rich by burying its gold in Fort Knox, he might try the same 
with the crock of gold (good for three wishes) that he had stolen from a leprechaun 
Og, who follows Finian trying to recover his property. Another motif is the racist 
Southern senator who, as a result of mistaken use of one of crock’s wishes, turns 
black. Songs: “Look to the Rainbow”, “Old Devil Moon”, “How Are Things In Gloca 
Morra?”, “When the Idle Poor Become the Idle Rich”. Film version: 1968, dir. Francis 
Ford Coppola, cast: Fred Astaire, Petula Clark, Tommy Steele. 

- Finney, Charles Grandison (1792-1875) Presbyterian minister and leader in the 
Second Great Awakening. One of the greatest revivalists of the 19 th c. After his experi¬ 
ence as a traveling evangelist and preacher, in 1835 he became professor of theology 
at the Oberlin College of Ohio, finally to serve as its president. Finney concludes that 
because God establishes human governments men should support them. Finney took 
stand on certain policy issues, particularly slavery, as all of Oberlin community, he 
was an abolitionist and considered it hypocritical on the part of the United States to 
legitimize slavery while simultaneously ostensibly fighting for liberty. 

- First Chicago School of Architecture. During the boom following the Fire (1871), the 
architects had to deal with a number of challenges, one being the swampy ground, 
which demanded special solutions to build high-rise office blocks - metal skeleton 
frame. 
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- First Great Awakening. A complex movement among a number of interrelated 
religious groups which swept through the colonies, from New England to the South, 
in the late 1730’s and early 1740’s, everywhere stressing personal religion. Begun 
by the reverend Theodore J. Frelinghuysen, a Dutch Reform minister, it reached its 
peak in the 1740’s under men like Jonathan Edwards, a Congregationalist theologian 
and pastor (who is credited with the notion of America as the redeemer nation), and 
George Whitefield, a priest in the Church of England. As a result of The First Great 
Awakening, colonists in each region began to feel connected with colonists from other 
regions, thus generating a national consciousness. 

It is now referred to as the First, because it was followed by a Second Great awaken¬ 
ing in the early 1800’s. 

- First Nighters, see Critics’ Circle Award. 

- First State, The, the official nickname of Delaware, the first to ratify the US 
Constitution. 

- Fischl, Eric (1948-). Painter, sculptor and printmaker. His figurative paintings in the 
Neoexpressionist manner explore the disturbing undercurrents of American suburban 
life, a country club culture obsessed with image over content. Beginning with Sleep¬ 
walker (1979), Fischl explores the suburban sexuality in large figure compositions. 
(Bad Boy , 1981; Scenes of Late Paradise; The Welcome, 2007).. He also painted a series 
devoted to bullfights ( Corrida In Ronda, No. 4, 2008) and portraits (E. L. Doctorow, 2005). 
After his sculpture commemorating the 9/11 attack on the Twin Towers, Tumbling 
Woman, 2002, was removed from public view amid controversy, Fischl, deeply hurt, 
arguing that his intention was drawing attention to the destruction of human bod¬ 
ies and not only of architecture, created a whole series beginning with Ten Breaths: 
Tumbling Woman II, 2007. 

- Fisher, Alvan (1792-1863). Painter. A member of the first generation of Hudson River 
School, he painted portraits, animal paintings, genre and the landscapes. He was one 
of the first native-born American artists to devote himself to landscape painting in a 
significant way (although his first compositions were rather imaginary scenes than 
the results of the direct observations of nature). His paintings, such as View Near 
Springfield, Massachusetts, 1819, project an image of an idyllic land that expresses the 
ideals of Jeffersonian America, his intention being made clear in the title of his later 
painting Pastoral Landscape (1854). He also undertook sublime subjects (The Great 
Horseshoe Fall, Niagara, 1820), and had some of his paintings devoted to the western 
scenes ( Covered Wagons in the Rockies, 1837; Trappers Discover the Smoke of an Indian 
Camp In the Distance, 1842). 

- Fitch, John (1743-1798) Inventor. Unsuccessful clock-maker, silversmith, brass pro¬ 
ducer. He produced four different boats (the first in 1787) propelled by steam, which 
successfully transported passengers, yet inability to provide funds for the develop¬ 
ment, made him take his own life. It was Robert Fulton (1765-1815) to whom went 
the credit for being the “father of steam navigation”. 

- Fitzgerald, Ella (1918-1996) Jazz and pop vocalist, appreciated for the clarity of her 
voice, great flexibility and range, and brilliant rhythmic style. She was the first to make 
effective use of the bebop oriented scat variations. In 1958 she was the first Black woman 
to win a Grammy Award. Films: Pete Kelly's Blues (1955), St. Louis Blues (1958). 
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- Flagg, Ernest (1857-1947) Architect, neoclassicist: Singer Office Tower (1907), Cor¬ 
coran Art Gallery (1897), United States Naval Academy Annapolis. 

- Flagg, James Montgomery (1877-1960). Artist. A political cartoonist, he is best 
known for his poster of Uncle Sam, making it iconic by applying a white beard as 
well as change in wardrobe with Stars and Stripes added to the personification’s suit, 
depicting the character familiar today (also modeled on the outfit worn by the per¬ 
formers in the minstrel show). It was originally published at the cover for the issue 
of Leslie’s Weekly (July 16, 1916) with the caption “What are You Doing for Prepar¬ 
edness?”. As the US entered the war, this poster served as propaganda (resembling 
British 1915 poster with General Kitchener), especially after the words “I Want You 
for the US Army” were added. 

- Flanagan, John (1865-1952). Sculptor, engraver, coin designer. He learned the art of 
sculpture and coin designing as an assistant to Augustus Saint-Gaudens. In 1896 he 
produced The Rotunda Clock - located at the Library of Congress Thomas Jefferson 
Building, Washington DC. - which depicts Father Time. Another particular work was 
a bronze portrait depicting the Bust of Augustus Saint Gaudens (1924). Also four relief 
panels sculpted in granite on the Chicago City Hall entrance, depicting the principal 
concerns of city government (1911). Of his coin designs only one - The Washington 
Quarter- was officially accepted (1932). Still, he did produce other medals and remem¬ 
brance pieces, eg. the one commemorating the battle of Verdun with the inscription 
“They Shall Not Pass”. 

- Flannagan, John B(ernard). (1895-1942). Sculptor. At first trying woodcarving (1922) 
he was later attracted to the natural beauty of stone, the medium in which he pio¬ 
neered direct carving. Preferring natural to quarried material, he perceived as part 
of the creative process extracting from stone something of the life of the material. 
Especially inspiring in this respect turned to be some of the stones he found in remote 
areas of Ireland (1930-32). Most of his subjects were taken from the animal world 
( Maverick Horse, 1924; Hare, 1925-30; Elephant, 1929-30; Buffalo, 1929-30) although 
he made a few portraits ( Mother and Son I, 1926; The Miner, 1938). During the 1930’s 
his style became increasingly abstract, pared down to primordial simplicity, his figures 
approximating elemental forms that preserved the identity of their materials. ( Triumph 
of the Egg, 1937; Jonah and the Whale - Rebirth Motif, 1937; Not Yet, 1940). 

- Flanders Poppy, Corn poppy/Field poppy [Papaver rhoeas] a floral symbol of soldiers, 
fallen especially in the First World War. 

- Flapper, a term for a fashionable teenage girl in the 1920’s, sporting a certain look: 
flapper-style dresses, with lowered and softened necklines, used light fabrics hang¬ 
ing straight from the shoulders, gathered low on the hips. This style sought to de- 
emphasize the bust and the hips in order to create a slim profile (with the elimination 
of corsets and multi-layered petticoats, which had been used to stress bust and hips in 
the former era). Hemlines gradually rose to the knee, and beyond, exposing legs ad¬ 
ditionally emphasized with sheer silk stockings. The tradition was further challenged 
by the “bobbed” hair (cut short and straight across the back, sometimes plastered into 
curls very close to the head, or with a single curl in the middle of the forehead) since 
long hair had been traditionally considered the pride of woman. An even more dar¬ 
ing challenge to the tradition was their public drinking (from hip flasks) and smoking 
(the characteristic long cigarette holder further adding to the silhouette, which was 
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completed with a tight cloche (or bell-shaped) hat, ropes of long beads, and low-heeled 
pump shoes. The term is of unknown origin - some traced it to their fashion of wear¬ 
ing unfastened galoshes which “flapped” when they walked; others from the idea of 
young birds flapping their wings as the girls did while dancing Charleston. 

- Flatiron Building, The, (popular name of Fuller Building) Edifice (1902 - arch. Daniel 
H. Burnham & Co, of Chicago School) at 175 Fifth Avenue. NYC’s oldest skyscraper, 
with its steel-frame covered in terra-cotta and stone, combining the elements of French 
and Italian Renaissance architecture. The Building’s triangular plan was a response to 
the awkward site produced by the intersection of Broadway and Fifth Avenue. Fas¬ 
cinating to the photographers, the building was portrayed by such artists as Edward 
Steichen and Alfred Stieglitz. 

- Flavin, Dan (1933-1996). Sculptor and experimental artist. He is best-known for 
minimalist works that are an exercise in color without texture, using colored stand¬ 
ard fluorescent tubes to explore light, color and space ( untitled (for Robert with Fond 
Regards), 1977). Flavin placed different colored tubes in a certain way (the possible 
configurations being in theory infinite) so that the colors of the light emitted would 
blend and light up the spaces in which they are exposed (actually they lose a great 
deal when seen by daylight). Flavin’s affiliation can be seen in dedications, mostly 
to the practitioners of the simple, minimal, and colorful (“Monument” 1 for V. Tatlin, 
1964; greens crossing greens (to Piet Mondrian, who lacked green), 1966; untitled (to Piet 
Mondrian through his Preferred Colors, Red, Yellow, and Blue), 1986). By 1968 his work, 
taking the form of installation, had developed into room environments ( Site-specific 
Installation, Menil Collection, 1996). Among Flavin’s many commissions was the light¬ 
ing of several tracks at NYC’s Grand Central Station, 1976. 

- Fleming, Renee (1959-) Soprano known for the intensity and integrity of her dra¬ 
matic portrayals and her engaging stage presence. Debut 1986 (Constanze); debut 
NYCO 1989 Mimi (La boheme), debut CG 1989 Glauce (Cherubini’s Medea); debut 
Met 1991 the Countess (Le Nozze di Figaro), the first of her many signature roles. 
Debut La Scala 1993 (Donna Elvira); debut Bayreuth 1996 Eva (Fliegende Hollander). 
Her wise repertoire decisions have allowed her to embrace a wide variety of works 
throughout her career, including Baroque opera (Handel’s Alcina and Rodelinda), 
Mozart, the Italian bel canto repertoire (Armida Rossini’s),Verdi (Violetta), Massenet 
(Manon; Thais), Puccini and numerous roles in Strauss operas, including the Marschal- 
lin, Daphne, Arabella, and the Countess in Capriccio; a number of contemporary ope¬ 
ras - she created the roles of Rosina in John Corigliano’s The Ghosts of Versailles (1991), 
Madame Tourvel in Conrad Sousa’s Dangerous Liaisons (1994), and Blanche DuBois 
in Andre Previn’s A Streetcar Named Desire (1998), and finally songs from all eras. 

- Fleming, Victor (Lonzo) (1889-1949) Film director. He was known for creating highly 
charged scenes full of dramatic action. His film career started with that of a cam¬ 
eraman for several Douglas Fairbanks films, for D.W. Griffith, and also as President 
Woodrow Wilson’s personal cameraman at the Paris peace conference. With Virginian 
(1929) Fleming helped turn Gary Cooper into a star. In 1932 he became a director at 
MGM, where, after a series of successful adaptations of literature, (Treasure Island, 
1934, Captains Courageous, 1937; and Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 1941) he produced his 
greatest hits, and the best known films in American culture (although in both cases, 
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begun by other directors, Fleming only called in to save the day): The Wizard of Oz 
(1939), and Gone with the Wind (1939, Oscar). 

- Flickertail State, The, the official nickname of North Dakota. 

- Flip. A warming-up beverage in early America. A concoction of rum, beer and 
brown sugar into which a hot poker was plunged (thus warming the mixture without 
diminishing its alcohol content). 

- Florida, 27 th state (1845); named by its Spanish explorer Juan Ponce de Leon Pascua 
Florida to memorize its discovery on Easter Sunday 1513; capital: Tallahassee; flower: 
Orange Blossom; tree: Sabal Palm; bird: Mockingbird; song: “The Swanee River’JOld 
Folks at Home); nickname: The Sunshine State; motto: In God We Trust. Attractions: 
St. Augustine; Cape Canaveral John F. Kennedy Space Center; Walt Disney World; 
Miami Beach. 

- Flower City, nickname of Springfield, Illinois. 

- Fly, Camillus S(idney) (1849-1901) Photographer. When he lived in Tombstone he 
had an opportunity to photograph the surrender of Geronimo (1886). Other photo¬ 
graphs: Geronimo, the Apache Chief (c. 1886), Council between General Crook and 
Geronimo (1886). 

- Floyd, Carlisle (1926-) Composer. In his melody-dominated operas (Susannah, 1955; 
Of Mice and Men, 1970) he is making effective use of folk idioms to good theatrical 
effect. 

- Flying Cloud, The, (1851) A sailing ship. The most famous of the extreme clippers 
built by Donald McKay in East Boston, Massachusetts, on her maiden voyage traveled 
from New York to San Francisco (a voyage of more than 16, 000 miles) in eighty-nine 
days, a record that went unbroken for more than a century. 

- Flying Down to Rio, Film (1933), dir. Thornton Freeland, mus. Vincent Youmans. 
Musical comedy; debut of Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers as a pair in “Carioca”; also 
“Orchids in the Moonlight”. 

- Flying Fortress, unofficial nickname of the heavy bomber Boeing’s B-17 due to its 
strong defensive armament (five.30 caliber machine guns, earliest versions) and its 
unequalled ability to take punishment and stay in the air and bring its crew to base. 

- “Flying Tigers”, Nickname of American Volunteer Group, American pilots who, 
under the command of Claire L. Chennault, flew P-40 fighter aircraft helping the 
Chinese fight the Japanese invaders, before the US entered the Second World War. 

- Foggy Bottom, 1. Once DC’s industrial center, Foggy Bottom is named for the fog 
that used to rise up from the Potomac in Washington, D.C. 2.Metonimically, the U.S. 
Department of State, which has offices located in this area. 

- Foley Square, Manhattan, NYC. Home to many civic buildings (the New York County 
Municipal Bldng; the Foley Square Federal Bldng; the Jacob K. Javits Federal Bldng) 
and courts of law (United States Courthouse, NY County Courthouse, Thurgood 
Marshall United States Courthouse) its name became the metaphor for those institu¬ 
tions and their activities. 

- Follow the Girls, Musical (1944-882 perf.); libr. Guy Bolton, Eddie Davis and Fred 
Thompson; mus. Phil Charig. Lyr. Dan Shapiro and Milton Pascal. One of the major 
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wartime hits, its libretto, basically a frame for specialty acts, concerning a burlesque 
stripper who decides to contribute to the war effort by entertaining the servicemen 
at the USO.s Spotlight Canteen. There is a love complication involving canteen ballet 
dancer suspected of espionage. Songs: “Follow the Girls”, “Today Will Be Yesterday 
Tomorrow”. 

- Fontaine, Joan [b. De Beauvoir de Havilland - to prevent confusion with her sister 
Olivia, she first appeared under the name Burfield, finally taking her last name after 
her stepfather], (1917-2013) Actress. Film debut in No More Ladies (1935), starring 
Joan Crawford. Then she appeared alongside Fred Astaire in the musical A Damsel in 
Distress (1937), however, being better suited to dramatic roles: Gunga Din (1939) with 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. and Cary Grant, and The Women (1939) with Joan Crawford 
and Rosalind Russell (she reportedly turned down the part of Melanie in Gone with 
the Wind). Her career reached new heights in 1940 with her role in Hitchcock’s Re¬ 
becca, with whom she reteamed in 1941 for the thriller Suspicion (Oscar) co-starring 
with Cary Grant. The Constant Nymph (1943) brought her an Oscar nomination. 
Then she played in adaptations of literature: Jane Eyre( 1944), Shakespeare’s Othello 
(1952) and Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe (1952) co-starring with Robert Taylor and Elizabeth 
Taylor. She also appeared on Broadway in plays Tea and Sympathy (1953) and Forty 
Carats (1968). 

- Fontanne, Lynn (Lillie Louise) (1887-1983) British-born actress. A great lady of 
American stage with her throaty contralto voice and regal bearing. With her British- 
born husband Alfred Lunt they created many performances: Elizabeth the Queen 
(1930), Reunion in Vienna (1931), Design for Living (1933), The Taming of the Shrew 
(1936), Idiot’s Delight (1936), Amphitryon 38 (1937). Their farewell performances were 
marked by Friedrich Durrenmatt’s (The Visit). The old Globe Theatre was renamed in 
their honor the Lunt-Fontanne. 

- Ford, Bruce (1956-). Tenor. One of the finest bel canto tenors of his generation 
A brilliant and secure technique informs his singing of Rossini (he is regarded as one 
of today’s most authoritative Rossini interpreters), his roles starting with Almaviva in 
II Barbiere di Siviglia (the role that he has performed most frequently in his career to 
date and which was the vehicle for his debuts at Covent Garden, and the Metropoli¬ 
tan Opera), and further include the title role of Otello, Antenore ( Zelmira), Lindoro 
( LItaliana in Algeri), Osiride (Mose in Egitto), Rinaldo ( Armida): Argirio ( Tancredi ), 
Agorante ( Ricciardo e Zoraide. Ford’s command of bel canto style embraces Bellini 
(Elvino in La sonnambula and Orombello in Beatrice di Tenda) and Donizetti (Ed- 
gardo in Lucia di Lammermoor, Ernesto in Don Pasquale). Also many Mozart operas 
are associated with Ford: Belmonte ( Die Entfuehrung aus dem Serail), Ferrando (Cosi 
fan tutte) and the highly challenging title roles of Mitridate re di Ponto, Idomeneo, 
La clemenza di Tito. Handel is represented in Ford’s repertoire with the composer’s 
most challenging tenor role, Bajazet in Tamerlano. 

- Ford, John [b. Sean Aloysius O’Feeney O’Fearna] (1895-1973) Film director. His 
name became synonymous with western genre, which for him served to preserve 
America’s social unity and cultural identity. The actor in whom Ford found this abil¬ 
ity to become an American culture hero was John Wayne, an embodiment of the 19 th 
c. individualism, beginning with the Stagecoach (1939). The position of one of the 
greatest film directors of the American cinema he owes to his films of 1930’s and 
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1940’s: The Informer (1935, Oscar for direction); Grapes of Wrath (1940, Oscar for direc¬ 
tion); How Green Was My Valley (1941, Oscars for best director and best picture); The 
Quiet Man (1952, Oscar for best director). He also won two Oscars for documentaries 
(The Battle of Midway, 1942; December 7 th , 1943). Ten of his films (among them Fort 
Apache, 1948; She Wore a Yellow Ribbon, 1949) have been shot in Monument Valley, 
known in Hollywood as the Ford Country, and as a gentleman’s agreement, not used 
by other filmmakers. 1973 American Film Institute granted to him the life achieve¬ 
ment award. 

- Ford’s Theatre, a historic theatre in Washington DC; the site of assassination of 
President Lincoln. Later used as a warehouse and office building. Reopened as a theatre 
(1968); renovated 2009. 

- Forefathers’ Day, December 22. The anniversary of the day on which the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth, Massachusetts in 1620. 

- Forest Lawn, Forest Lawn Memorial Park. Cemetery in Glendale (Los-Angeles-Long 
Beach). Place of burial of many Hollywood celebrities. On the example of Forest Lawn 
the American funerary practices have been described satirically (Evelyn Waugh, The 
LovedOne, 1948)and sociologically (Jessica Mitford, The American Way of Death, 1963). 

- Forrest, Edwin (1805-1872) Actor. America’s first successful actor and star. Perhaps 
the greatest tragedian of the mid-nineteenth century in America. On stage, with 
his fierce looks, sweeping gestures and a hypnotic boombox voice, he soon grew so 
rich and famous that he could afford to offer the prizes for the best American plays 
(the most successful was Metamora by John Augustus Stone, 1829), his signature 
role becoming Spartacus in The Gladiator, and of rebels in general. The feud between 
Forrest and William Charles Macready, the popular British Actor, led to Astor Place 
Riots (1849). 

- Fort Bowie National Historic Site, Arizona, the focal point for military action by the 
US Army against the Chiricahua Apaches led by Geronimo. 

- Fort Davis National Historic Site, Texas; a key post in West Texas from which 
soldiers guarded emigrants and stagecoaches along the San Antonio-El Paso Road 
(1854-1891). 

- Fort Donelson, Tennessee, National Battlefield, the site of the first major victory for 
the Union Army in the Civil War won under the leadership of Ulysses S. Grant (1862). 

- Fort Laramie, Wyoming, National Historic Site, a military post on the Oregon Trail. 

- Fort Larned National Historic Site, Kansas, a key post on Santa Fe Trail in the Indian 
wars from 1859 to 1869. 

- Fort Necessity National Battlefield, Pennsylvania; the site of the opening battle of 
the French & Indian War, the first major event in the military career of George Wash¬ 
ington, and the only time he ever surrendered to an enemy. 

- Fort Point National Historic Site, San Francisco, California the only one of its style 
on the west coast of the United States, occupied throughout the Civil War, since the 
war has guarded the Golden Gate. 

- Fort Raleigh National Historic Site, North Carolina, marks the site of England’s “Lost 
Colony” on Roanoke Island, the first English settlement. 
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- Fort Scott National Historic Site, Kansas. Since 1842, soldiers were to keep peace 
between white settlers, native peoples like Osage and relocated eastern tribes. Later 
they were to enforce peace between free soilers and pro slavery groups during the late 
1850s of “Bleeding Kansas,” and again during the American Civil War. 

- Fort Sumter National Monument. Federal fort (not yet finished or fully equipped) 
guarding the entrance to the harbor of Charleston, South Carolina. On April 12, 1861, 
the first Confederate shot crossed over the wall, beginning the Civil War. 

- Fort Ticonderoga. Named Carillon by the French who had built it (1757), it was 
renamed by the British (1759 after they seized it. Its capture from a small British 
garrison in 1775 by a small force of Green Mountain Boys, led by Ethan Allen and 
Colonel Benedict Arnold, although relatively minor in scope, had significant strategic 
importance. It was also the first American victory in the Revolutionary War. 

- Fort Union Trading Post National Historic Site, was the most important fur trade 
post on the Upper Missouri River between 1828-67. 

- Fort Vancouver National Historic Site, Washington, the administrative headquarters 
and main supply depot for the Hudson’s Bay Company’s fur trading operations, the 
center of political, cultural, and commercial activities in the Pacific Northwest. 

- Fort Worth, Texas, pop. 758 000 (2011); twin city with Dallas, founded (1849) on the 
Chisholm Trail, became an important railway center. The growth accelerated by the 
discovery of oil (1917). Education: Texas Christian. 

University, Texas Women’s University. Culture: Casa Manana Theatre; Fort Worth 
Symphony Orchestra; Fort Worth Opera; Texas Ballet Theater; Van Cliburn Piano 
Competition. Amon Carter Museum of American Art, Kimball Art Museum. Other 
attractions: rodeo. 

- Fortas, Abe (1910-1982) Lawyer. He often took the cases of communists. In 1968 
appointed to the US Supreme Court, but was forced to resign in 1969, ending the 
tradition of the “Jewish Seat” on the Court. 

- “Forty Acres and a Mule”, A political slogan. Many freed slaves believed that the US 
government had made this promise at the end of the Civil War. A rumor that spread 
throughout the South that land belonging to plantations owners would be given to 
former slaves to help them set up their own farms did have its roots in an order issued 
by General Sherman in January 1865, following the capture of Savannah, Georgia, 
which ordered that abandoned plantations along the Georgia and Carolina coasts be 
divided up and plots of land be given to freed blacks. This, however, did not become 
permanent government policy. When the administration of president Johnson re¬ 
turned to the former Confederates lands confiscated from them, slaves were evicted 
from their 40 acres of farmland. 

- Forty-Niners, see Gold Rush. 

- 42 nd Street; 1. a major cross-town street in the NYC borough of Manhattan (her most 
illustrious section extends from the Sixth Avenue/Avenue of Americas and Eighth 
Avenue) known for its theaters, especially near the intersection with Broadway 
at Times Square. It is also the name of the region of theater district (and at times 
red-light district) near that intersection. It is also the site of some of New York’s best- 
known buildings including (East to West), the United Nations, Chrysler Building, 
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Grand Central Terminal, Times Square and the Port Authority Bus Terminal. 2. Forty 
Second Street, the classic backstage film musical (1933); the Script Rian James and James 
Seymour based on a book by Bradford Ropes) dir Lloyd Bacon, choreography Busby 
Berkeley (his first major project); mus. Harry Warren, lyr. A1 Dubin. The unsentimental 
glance at the tough realities of backstage life behind the footlights. On the day of the 
opening the director has to replace an invalided star (Bebe Daniels) with a chorus girl 
(Ruby Keeler). Songs: “Forty Second Street”, “Shuffle Off to Buffalo”. 

3. Forty Second Street, Musical (1980 - Tony). Libr. Michael Stewart, Mark Bramble; lyr. 
A1 Dubin, mus. Harry Warren (added among the others “Shadow Waltz”, “Lullaby of 
Broadway”, “There’s the Sunny Side to Every Situation”); orchestrated by Philip J. Lang); 
choreography Gower Champion (Tony). Stage adaptation of a movie classic of 1933. 
On the opening night, producer David Merrick informed the cast and the audience 
that Gower Champion had died that afternoon. 

- Forum Exhibition of Modern American Painters, NYC, 1916. The organizers (“Forum” 
magazine and critic Willard Huntington Wright) wanted to show to American public 
the best modernist American painting. 

- Foss [b. Fuchs], Lukas (1922-2009) German-born composer and conductor. He Con¬ 
ducted the Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra (1963-1970), and the Brooklyn Philhar¬ 
monic (1971-1990). He began to compose at the age of 7 and was first published at 
15. At the age of 22 he won the New York Music Critics’ award for his cantata Prairie. 
He has composed music in many genres, winning success with his comic opera The 
Jumping Frog of Calaveras County (1949); the “miracle play” Grijfelkin (1955); Baroque 
Variations for orchestra (1960); the chamber works ( Time Cycle, 1960; Thirteen Ways of 
Looking at a Blackbird, 1978; Echoi, 1963), and the Renaissance Concerto (1990). 

- Foster, John (1648-1681). The first American to use a wood design as a printing block. 
He made a crude woodcut portrait of Richard Mather, and then (ca.1670) executed a 
portrait of Cotton Mather. Foster also produced a woodcut for a Map of New England, 
Being the First That Was Ever Here Cut to illustrate William Hubbard’s Narrative of the 
Troubles with the Indians in New England printed in Boston in 1677. 

- Foster, Stephen (Collins) (1826-1864). Composer. Considered by many to be one 
of America’s greatest melodists, he was the master of love song in the tradition of 
bel canto, such as his first composition “Open Thy Lattice Love”, a serenade in a 
genre harkening back to the Middle ages of two lovers separated by society’s code of 
conduct; or one of his last “Beautiful Dreamer” (1862). In the courtship genre one of 
Foster’s most enduring songs “Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair”, dealing with the 
theme of permanent separation, was dedicated to his wife. A sad note is stricken by 
many of Foster’s songs expressing a subdued longing, nostalgia, or melancholy (“Old 
Memories Under the Willows”, “She’s Sleeping”, “Summer Longings”). Foster’s best 
efforts were songs for white blackface minstrels, E.P. Christy being the first to present 
Foster’s works. Foster composed over 200 hundred songs in all, roughly a fifth of them 
in African-American dialect, in which he was giving voice and melody to pre-Civil 
War African-American sentimental melancholia. Yet at the time Foster was responsible 
for making a classic contribution to the South’s antebellum image of the contented 
slave, the kind-hearted master (“Massa’s in de Cold Ground”, 1852) and the white- 
columned plantation (“My Old Kentucky Home, Good Night!”, 1853). Songs such as 
“Old Folks at Home”/”Swanee River” (1851) (which Jenny Lind often performed as an 
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encore) underpinned positive attitudes toward the South and its “peculiar institution”. 
More versatile than is commonly believed, Foster wrote songs in wide-ranging style, 
including didactic songs for children, and hymns. 

- Founding Fathers, The, A collective appellation of the architects of the independ¬ 
ence of the United States: those political leaders and statesmen who participated in 
the American Revolution by signing Declaration of Independence, taking part in the 
Revolutionary War and establishing the US Constitution, (the phrase was coined by 
Warren Harding, then a Republican Senator from Ohio). 

- Four Freedoms. 1. Political principles: In his annual state of the Union message to 
Congress (1941) President F.D.Roosevelt had asked Americans to go to war to protect 
the four essential human freedoms: of speech, of worship, from want, from fear. He 
affirmed it later in the Atlantic Charter. 2.Visual expression: Norman Rockwell made 
Roosevelt’s abstractions real by painting average Americans enjoying those freedoms, 
which he did in four covers for the Saturday Evening Post. “Freedom of Speech” show¬ 
ing a man uttering his views at a New England town meeting; Freedom of Worship 
demonstrating various Americans at prayer; a family in Freedom from Want gathered 
around Thanksgiving table, while in Freedom from Fear parents were putting their 
two sons to bed at night. 3. Musical expression: Robert Russell Bennett, inspired by 
Rockwell’s most famous works, composed a symphony The Four Freedoms (1943), with 
the music trying to follow the pictures as a film score follows the idea of a movie. 

- Four-H (4-H) Clubs; an all-American network of clubs propagating among the 
children in the rural and suburban areas the necessary skills by putting their Head, 
Heart, Hands and Health together. 

- Four Hundred, The. The term designating the high-society leaders in the US,( first 
quoted in the New York Tribune, in 1888). A phrase, coined by Ward McAllister to 
indicate the limited number of truly acceptable New York society folk, specifically 
referring to a list of guests supposedly shortened by Ward McAllister at the request 
of Mrs. William Backhouse Astor, who was obliged to restrict the number of guests to 
be invited to her annual ball to 400 because of the size of the ballroom in her mansion 
(on the present site of the Empire State Building). 

- Four Lake City, The, A nickname of Madison, Wisconsin. 

- Four-Leaf-Clover, The. Leaf of the (otherwise three-leafed) White Clover (trifolium 
repens) which because of its rarity is considered a lucky emblem. Its symbolic meaning 
is traced to early medieval Ireland, where the clover (three-leafed) was, according to 
the legend, used by St. Patrick in explaining the concept of the Holy Trinity. Actually, 
the clover leaf had been revered at least by ancient Celts. 

- Fourth of July, The, or Independence Day, a federal holiday celebrating the adoption 
of the Declaration of Independence from the British Crown on July 4, 1776. 

- Frame Buildings, see Balloon Frame. 

- Francis, Sam (Lewis) (1923-1994) Abstract painter, muralist, and sculptor, regarded 
as one of the 20 th c. leading interpreters of light and color. Second generation AbEx. 
One of the American artists best known abroad.. Francis has executed murals in 
Kunsthalle Basel (Basel Mural I, 1958), Tokyo, New York. He also made lithographs 
(The East Is Red, 1970) and sculptures (Untitled Sculpture, 1979-2003). 
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- Frank, Robert (1924-). Swiss-born photographer. He exposed the contradictions of 
American culture in his works of gas stations, diners, jukeboxes, the road itself, which 
became clearer symbols of American civilization. Never pretending to be objective, he 
meant his pictures to be a personal response to the social, political and cultural values 
of his new country. His photographs (such as “Rodeo - New York City”, 1954; “Los 
Angeles - February 4 th - I wake up turn on TV”, 1979; “Mabou - Sick of Goodby’s,” 
1998) were published in collections: 77ze Americans (1958), The Lines of My Hand (1972). 

- Frankenthaler, Helen (1928-2011). Painter, printmaker and sculptor. Under the in¬ 
fluence of Pollock (whose drip technique she developed by pouring very thin paint 
on canvases laid on the floor: Mountains and Sea, 1952) and de Kooning she turned 
to abstraction. She innovated the use of acrylic paints (Canal, 1963; Nature Abhors a 
Vacuum, 1973) in the Color Stain Painting technique. Frankenthaler has made litho¬ 
graphs (Dream Walk, 1977), woodcuts (East and Beyond, 1973), ceramics (Matte Gray 
and Aqua Bowl), and sculptures (Heart of London Map, 1972). Other works: Yoruba, 
2002; Southern Exposure, 2005. 

- Frankfurter, Felix (1882-1965) Austrian-born, he immigrated with his Jewish fam¬ 
ily to NYC in 1894. As a lawyer he defended Sacco and Vanzetti, NAACP and the 
American civil Liberties Union. He advised Roosevelt on the New Deal. Since 1939 
on the US Supreme Court. 

- Frankfurter, Frank,(from Frankfurt, Germany) a cured, smoked and cooked sausage 
made with beef or pork, or the combination thereof, which may be either eaten or 
be boiled, fried or grilled. Originated in Frankfurt, it was brought to the US with the 
German immigrants. 

- “Frankie and Johnny”(“He Done Me Wrong”, 1904), a popular song by Hughie Can¬ 
non (1877-1912), relating the story of the actual shooting in St. Louis of the cheating 
Black lover (Johnny) by his jealous mistress (Frankie), who is then arrested (in some 
versions of the song she is also executed). 

- Franklin, Aretha (1942-) Vocalist soul (her powerful alto voice earned her the title 
“Queen of soul”). Hits “Respect”, “Freeway of Love”, “I Say a Little Prayer”. She sang 
at the funeral of Martin Luther King, Jr. (1968), and of Mahalia Jackson (1972), and 
later at the inauguration of President Barack Obama. 

- Franklin, Benjamin (1706-1790). Statesman, diplomat (the first US ambassador to 
France), philosopher and scientist (he invented the lightning rod). 

- Fraser, Charles, (1782-1860) Miniaturist. Applying technique that modeled oil 
paintings of the day he painted many of Charleston’s citizens (633 works between 
1818-1846). Mrs. Theodore Gourdin (Elizabeth Gaillard) (1826); General Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney (1823). 

- Fraunces Tavern, NYC (59 Pearl Str.) named for its one-time owner Samuel Fraunces, 
a noted innkeeper. The only public building left from the colonial New York, built in 
1719 by Stephen de Lancey, a French Huguenot. Bought by The Sons of Revolution 
it had been restored (1906-7) by an architect William Mersereau in (conjectural) 
Georgian Style. 

- Frazee, John (Stark) (1790-1852). Sculptor. Native-born American who made a suc¬ 
cessful transition from artisan to artist. He learned the trade of stonecutter by carving 
gravestones and continued to expand his skills taking every opportunity to learn. His 
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portrait bust of John Wells (ca. 1825) for old St. Paul’s Church, NYC, is probably the 
first marble sculpture made in this country by a native American. Its success brought 
him a commission (1834) for seven busts of eminent men (among others William 
Wetmore Story, Daniel Webster, Jon Marshall, the Marquis de Lafayette) in Boston 
Atheneum. President John Tyler appointed Frazee as the designer of the New York 
Custom House (1838-1840). 

- Freake Family Painter. Unidentified painter of the 17 th c. Apart from the portraits 
of Elizabeth Clarke Freake (Mrs. John Freake) and Baby Mary, a double portrait of a 
woman holding an infant upright on her lap (early American portraits served the 
double purpose of recording the appearance of the living and maintaining a remem¬ 
brance after death, an especially important function in the case of infants), and the 
companion piece of John Freake, for which he is named, he is believed to have created 
about ten works in or near Boston between 1670 and 1674. The Elizabethan style in 
which it was executed emphasized attention to the outlines of figures and the linear 
details of costume elements, rather than the use of light and shadows that the Baroque- 
influenced artists used to create an illusion of volume and space. 

- Fredenthal, David (1914-1958). Painter and muralist. He performed works of reality 
in a loose and fluid Impressionism. Five murals at the Detroit Naval Armory depicting 
sailors at work, and the NYC World’s Fair ( Sports in the Sports Pavilion on the Heinz 
Building, 1939). Other: (View of New York from New Jersey, 1950; Lilies in a Vase, 1953; 
Personnages Cathedraliennes, 1956). 

- Frederick Douglass National Historic Site; his home, which he named (1857) Cedar 
Hill, honors the life and accomplishment of the black leader, who had freed himself 
from slavery and helped to free millions of others. 

- Frederick Law Olmsted National Historic Site, Brookline, Massachusetts; the house 
of the Father of American landscape architecture, whose most famous accomplish¬ 
ment is NYC Central Park. 

- Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania National Military Park in Virginia, in memory 
of a total of 100,000 soldiers who fell in four Civil War battles: of Fredericksburg, of 
Chancellorsville, of the Wilderness, of Spotsylvania. 

- Freed, Arthur, [b. Arthur Grossman] (1894-1973) Lyricist, film producer. He crea¬ 
tively contributed to the development of the formula of film musical in the 1940’s and 
50’s in collaboration with such directors as Vincente Minnelli, Busby Berkeley, Stanley 
Donen; and to the artistic careers of stars as Judy Garland, Gene Kelly, Cyd Charisse. 
Two of the films he produced (An American In Paris, 1951; Gigi, 1958) won the Oscars. 
Other films: Meet Me in St. Louis (1944), The Harvey Girls (1948), Easter Parade (1948), 
On the Town (1948), Annie Get Your Gun (1950), Show Boat (1951), Singing in the Rain 
(1952), Band Wagon (1953). 

- Free State, The, nickname of Maryland. 

- Freedom Dues — the items due to the indentured servants at the conclusion of the 
indenture. 

- Freedom Riders, The, the name given to the participants in Freedom Rides - small 
interracial groups which came in 1961 to travel on public buses into the Deep South to 
test the compliance with the federal court orders on bus depots, frequently encounter¬ 
ing hostile and often brutal treatment. 
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- “Freedom Trail”, Boston, Massachusetts. A 2.5 mile route leading through sites sig¬ 
nificant for the history of American Revolution: Faneuil Hall, Old State House, Old 
South Meeting House, The Old North Church. 

- Fremstad, Olive [b. Anna Olivia Rundquist] (1871-1951). Swedish, later US, so¬ 
prano. Debut as mezzo-soprano, 1895 (Azucena); with repertory at this time including 
Brangane, Ortrud, Venus, Carmen; as a dramatic soprano she was outstanding in her 
Wagner interpretations (Sieglinde, Kundry, Briinnhilde, Isolde), to which she brought 
great vocal and dramatic gifts but which also did not require many high notes. Other 
roles: Selika (Meyerbeer’s L’Africaine), Tosca, Salome and first US Armide (Gluck). 

- French, Daniel Chester (1850-1931). Sculptor. His work in a naturalistic manner 
made him the most famous creator of public monuments in his day. His best known 
is the marble figure of seated Abraham Lincoln (1922) on the Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington, DC. He preceded it with a statue of Lincoln (1912) for Lincoln, Nebraska. 
His first commission was that of a bronze Minute Man (Concord, 1874), American 
Revolutionary farmer-rifleman. In the later period he carved a marble group The Angel 
of Death and the Sculptor (1892), with death intervening in the young Martin Milmore’s 
work with hand between his artistic endeavor and his chisel, which was triumphantly 
exhibited at the World’s Columbian Exposition (Chicago, 1893). French, with other 
leading sculptors of the time (Saint-Gaudens; Frederick MacMonnies) participated in 
the decoration of the White City with an enormous allegorical figure The Republic. He 
co sculpted equestrian statues of Ulysses S. Grant (1899, Philadelphia) and of George 
Washington (1900, Paris). One of his most significant later works was The Four Con¬ 
tinents for the then US Customs House in NYC (1903-07). 

- French, Jared (1905-1988). Painter, draftsman, muralist, sculptor. His style was basi¬ 
cally realism with Surrealist overtones ( Washing the White Blood off Daniel Boone, 1939. 
As a magic realist he went against the grain of the popular art world, when AbEx and 
nonfigurative painting were dominant. In the 1930’s French executed murals under the 
WPA and the Treasury Department ( Lunchtime with Early Miners, 1938, US Post Office 
Building, Plymouth). Together with Paul Cadmus and Andrew Wyeth, French was 
part of the American revival of egg tempera, the painstaking process which reflected 
the depth of thought and detail that went into his work. ( State Park, 1946; Male Nude 
and Anthropomorphic Rock, 1960). 

- French Fries /Freedom Fries. Actually not French but Belgian way to cook potatoes. 
Even though French-fried potatoes had been an American favorite ever since Thomas 
Jefferson brought the recipe back from France and served them at his home in Mon- 
ticello at the turn of the century, it was actually American soldiers who, having been 
stationed in France or Belgium during the First World War, acquired the taste for 
potatoes fried in this way. The alternative term was proposed after France refused to 
join President George W. Bush’s invasion of Iraq. 

- French Quarter, Vieux Carre, the oldest part of New Orleans (1718). The area enclosed 
by Canal Street and North Rampart Street, Esplanade and Mississippi River, with its 
center at Jackson Square. 

- Freneau, Philip (Morin) (1752-1832) Poet, essayist and journalist. Remembered as 
the poet of the American Revolution (he rendered great service to the cause by writ¬ 
ing poems ridiculing and attacking the enemy (British invaders and Tory Loyalists), 
celebrating American victories, and glorifying the dead - “To the Memory of the 
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Brave Americans under General Greene in South Carolina, Who Fell in the Action 
of September 8, 1781,” 1781) and the father of American poetry. Freneau, sailing as a 
privateer ship-captain serving in the New Jersey militia, was captured in 1778 by the 
British, and spent two years on The British Prison-Ship, the poem in which he bitterly 
denounced his oppressors. Apart from commenting on current political situation, 
his prolific poetic output covers the variety of subjects: Native Americans ( Indian 
Burying Ground), American nature ( The Wild Honey Suckle) and displays some of the 
characteristics of Romanticism, with its close attention to, and feeling for, nature 
marked by lyricism and close observation of the American landscape. This also ap¬ 
plies to the sea (in 1784 he went to sea as master of vessels which plied between 
New York and Charleston) that Freneau was among the first to introduce in American 
poetry, which for him is multi-form: as a commercial highway, savage destroyer, and 
as a refuge from unkind society. 

- Frick Collection, New York. Includes some of the best-known paintings by the 
greatest European artists (Titian, Giovanni Bellini, El Greco, Goya, Manet, Fragonard, 
Boucher, Turner), as well as other forms of art. 

- Friml, Rudolf, (1879-1972) Czech-born composer. One of the most popular compos¬ 
ers during his heyday, he wrote operettas, American-style musicals, film scores, but 
also instrumental works (Piano Concerto No. 1; ballet O Mitake San). He distinguished 
himself as an operetta composer (replacing Victor Herbert) with the Firefly (1912; film 
version 1937, dir. Robert Z. Leonard: Cast: Jeanette MacDonald, Allan Jones), followed 
with High Jinks (1913) and Katinka (1915). Being less successful with the American- 
style musicals, he returned to operetta: Rose Marie (1924-557perfi; film versions: 1928, 
dir. Lucian Hubbard; 1936, dir. W. S. Van Dyke, Cast Jeanette Macdonald and Nelson 
Eddy; 1954, dir. Mervyn LeRoy, Ann Blyth ad Howard Keel)), The Vagabond King 
(1925-511 perfi; film versions: 1930, dir. Ludwig Berger, Jeanette Macdonald, Den¬ 
nis King; 1956, dir Michael Curtiz, cast: Oreste and Kathryn Grayson). But he also 
wrote music specifically for films, often uncredited, including his “Donkey Serenade” 
(Bachelor Bait, 1934). 

- Frisco, a nickname of San Francisco. 

- Fugitive Slave Law, see Dred Scott. 

- Fry, William Henry (1813-1864) Composer and educator. His “Leonora” (1845) was 
perhaps the first publicly performed grand opera by an American. He championed the 
indigenous music, urging American composers to find their inspiration in American 
historical events and locales. 

- Fuller, George (1822-1884). Romantic figure and portrait painter. Under the influence 
of Pre-Raphaelites Hunt and Rossetti, he strove for poetic mood and sensitive nuance: 
Twilight on the Prairie (n.d.); Moonrise (n.d.); Afterglow, (ca. 1880). 

- Fuller, (Richard) Buckminster (1895-1983) Architect, inventor and visionary. He 
dedicated his life to making the world work for all of humanity. He defined himself 
as a ‘comprehensive anticipator design scientist’ aspiring to solve global problems of 
housing ( Dymaxion House, an inexpensive mass-produced home that could be airlifted 
to its location), transportation ( Dymaxion Car, a streamlined, three-wheeled automo¬ 
bile that could make extraordinary sharp turns), energy, ecological destruction and 
poverty. One invention dominated Fuller’s life and career, what he called the geodesic 
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dome: lightweight, cost-effective, easy to assemble, enclosing more space without 
intrusive supporting columns (US pavilion at the 1967 Expo) and able to withstand 
extremely harsh conditions (the US military are using lightweight domes to cover 
radar stations around the Arctic Circle). 

- Fuller, Margaret [known as Margaret Fuller d’Ossoli after her marriage in 1848] 
(1810-1850) A journalist, feminist, social reformer, and transcendentalist writer. She 
for a while edited The Dial (1840-42), a literary publication that she cofounded with 
Emerson and George Ripley. She died in a shipwreck (1850) with her husband and 
two-year-old son, her major works being published posthumously by her brother: 
Woman in the Nineteenth Century, and Kindred Papers (1855). The manuscript of her 
work on the Italian revolution went down with the ship. 

- Fulton, Robert (1765-1815) Inventor and businessman. The first to operate a steam¬ 
boat as a commercial success on an inland waterway in America (1807, Clermont, 
with English steam engine). 

- Fundamentalists. Evangelical Protestants, militantly opposed to modern liberal the¬ 
ologies and to secularism in modern culture, their belief in secular society as corrupt 
necessitates the withdrawal from mainstream society. Thus they tend to view the 
US as wicked Babylon, but at the same time they hope that the US is a New Israel, a 
Christian nation established for the glory of God. They avow three essential doctrines: 
the supreme authority of the Bible for matters of faith; salvation through personal 
faith in death and resurrection of Jesus Christ; the Christian imperative to tell others 
about Jesus. 

- Fusco, Coco [b. Juliana Emilia Fusco Miyares] (I960-) Cuban-American interdiscipli¬ 
nary artist and writer. Her work explores the politics of gender, race, war, and identity. 
In her collaborative project The Year of the White Bear, with Mexican performance 
artist, Guillermo Gomez-Pena, in 1992, they locked themselves in a cage, as original 
inhabitants of an island off the Gulf of Mexico, that was overlooked by Columbus, 
understood to be a satirical commentary both on the Quincentenary celebrations, 
and on the history of exhibiting human beings from Africa, Asia, Latin America in 
zoos, theaters and museums. They presented this performance in Spain and in the 
US, as Two Undiscovered Amerindians Visit the West, that criticized historical and con¬ 
temporary colonization. In one of her latest performances, her 2013 Observations on 
Predation in Humans: A Lecture by Dr. Zira, Animal Psychologist, Coco Fusco (donning 
a chimpanzee mask) portrays Dr. Zira from the film Planet of the Apes (1968). Among 
her publications are English Is Broken here: Notes on Cultural Fusion in the Americas 
(1995); A Field Guide for Female Investigators (2008). She is the editor of Only Skin Deep: 
Changing Visions of the American Self (2003). 

- G. I. A term used to describe the soldiers of the US Army and airmen of the US Air 
Forces (the previous term was doughboy). The phrase “G.I” came into widespread use 
in the US beginning with the start of selective service (“the draft) in the peacetime 
year of 1940. One of the explanations of the origin of the term is as the abbreviation 
for “Government Issue”. During World War II it became the general nickname for all 
American servicemen of the US Army or USAir Force. Its popularity was reflected in 
the title of the movie The Story of G.I. Joe, 1945, dir. William Wellman; starring Burgess 
Meredith, Robert Mitchum). 
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- G.I. Bill of Rights (actually the Servicemens’ Readjustment Act). An act of Congress 
(1944) offering to veterans at the end of the war a program of earned entitlements to 
get housing, job training, and education. 

- Gabo, Naum [b. Neemia Pevsner] (1890-1977). Russian-born sculptor, painter, de¬ 
signer (sets for Ballet Russe of Serge Diaghilev, 1926-27). The most influential exponent 
of constructivism, to whom an integral part of construction is movement: a physical 
movement ( Kinetic Sculpture, 1920), from which he gradually moved away to the 
virtual movement making extensive use of semitransparent materials for a type of 
sculpture that incorporates space. (Linear Construction in Space, No. 1 (Variation), 1943); 
Vertical Construction No. 1, 1964-65). 

- Gallatin, A(lbert) E(ugene) (1881-1952) Painter, patron, historian and collector of art. 
The founder (with his own collection) of the first museum gallery in the US devoted 
exclusively to modern art (1927, the Gallery of Living Art, later renamed the Museum 
of Living Art). He began to paint in the early 1920’s gradually arriving at a Synthetic- 
Cubist style in which he rendered objects as flattened, abstracted forms. With his 
neighbors, independently wealthy artists - George L.K.Morris, Suzy Frelinghuysen 
Morris and Charles G. Shaw - they were nicknamed Park Avenue Cubists. His paint¬ 
ings: Musical Abstraction, 1937; Untitled, 1937; Composition, 1941. 

- Galt, Alexander (1827-1863). A portrait sculptor. Influenced by the Neo-Classical 
style while in |Italy, he produced many ideal busts ( Virginia, c. 1852; A Bacchante, 
1860; Aurora (n.d.). Among his public commissions, there were busts of the first five 
Supreme Court justices (e.g. John Rutledge, 1856) and a Statue of Thomas Jejferson 
(1861) located in the Rotunda, University of Virginia. 

- Gansevoort Limner, The. See: Pieter Vanderlyn. 

- Garden, Mary (1877-1967). Scottish-born operatic soprano. With her vivid, sultry 
voice and superb dramatic technique she sang Gustave Charpentier’s Louise; she cre¬ 
ated Gabriel Pierne’s La file de Tabarin. Massenet wrote Cendrillon for her; Camille 
Erlanger added Aphrodite in 1906. Another early role for her was that of Melisande, 
which Claude Debussy created for her in his Pelleas and Melisande (1902). In 1907 Gar¬ 
den debuted in Jules Massenet’s Thais at the Manhattan Opera House and then shocked 
American audiences with her performance in Richard Strauss violent Salome. Against 
the resistance it had to be withdrawn, still Salome remained one role she enjoyed the 
most, along with Melisande, Louise, Carmen, Henry Fevrier’s Monna Vanna, and Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dameby Massenet, the composer she performed most, also singing 
Manon, Werther’s Charlotte, Don Quichotte’s Dulcinee, La Navarraise, and finally Sap¬ 
pho. She also performed Gounod’s Marguerite and Juliet, Verdi’s La traviata, Tosca, 
Italo Montemezzi’s Flora, and Honegger’s Judith (in 1927). 

- Garden State, The, nickname of New Jersey. 

- Gardner, Isabella Stewart (1840-1924) Art patroness. Her collections are exhibited 
in Isabella Gardner Museum in Boston. 

- Garland, Hamlin (Hannibal) (1860-1940) Novelist, playwright, editor, biographer. 
Encouraged by William Dean Howells to write about what he knew best, he focused 
his fiction works on oppressive Midwestern farm life, with its violent weather, un¬ 
ending work, loneliness and sorrow, absence of much Eastern culture. The result was 
fictionalized autobiographical pieces Boy Life on the Prairie (1888) then six stories 
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collected in Main-Travelled Road (1891) his best work, some of its characters used in 
later collection Prairie Folks (1893). He returned to the theme in A Son of the Middle 
Border ( 1917). Influenced by Henry George’s theories, Garland campaigned for agrar¬ 
ian movements and Populist Party, his novels such as Jason Edwards: An Average Man 
(1890) being little more than a naturalistic tract on the economics of Western farming, 
whereas A Member of the Third House (1892) inveighs against political lobbying by 
corrupt railroad interests. His major work is a controversial manifesto Crumbling Idols: 
Twelve essays on Art Dealing Chiefly with Literature, Painting and the Drama (1894) in 
which he stresses the need of an original American literature. 

- Garment District, NYC. The area in Manhattan, enclosed by Fifth and Ninth Avenue 
and 34 th and 42 nd Street, named for the concentration of dressmaking activities. 

- Garner, Erroll (Louis) (1921-1977) Jazz musician: pianist and composer (songs 
“Misty”, “Laura”; ballet Fast Company). A totally self-taught musician who never 
learned to read music. Garner achieved widespread recognition through his highly 
individualistic and oft imitated style. He had his solo concert debut at Cleveland’s 
Music Hall (1950); then he debuted with the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra (1957), 
the first of such appearances. Films: Pete Kelly’s Blues (1955), St. Louis Blues (1958); 
Let No Man Write My Epitaph (1960); recorded “Misty”, his greatest composition, for 
Play Misty for Me (1971). 

- Gas station. Their presence in the landscape symbolizes the way the automobile has 
fundamentally restructured American life and the built environment. The American 
Gasoline Company of St. Louis was the pioneer in building the separate station (1909) 
away from the grounds of an oil company storage facility, the structure that consisted 
of a small tin shed and two makeshift gas tanks with garden hoses. The year 1910 saw 
a prototypical station built in Flint Michigan by the Central Oil Company, featuring a 
hand-operated gas pump accessible from both sides, covered by a canopy. As a form 
of development of a unique corporate identity, the oil companies started to devise 
standardized architectural expressions for their stations: Standard Oil of California 
created the first chain of 34 identical stations in 1914. In addition to a building in 
which to store supplies and conduct transactions, and one or more gasoline pumps 
under a roof or canopy, that most stations had, in the 1920’sstations began to include 
a covered bay for car washing and lubricating services, gradually becoming “service 
stations” offering with gasoline also repair services and restrooms, ultimately merg¬ 
ing with convenience stores. To augment their visibility, many corporations hired 
famous industrial designers. Some designs were too futuristic to be implemented 
(such as Norman Bel Geddes’ proposal for the Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, 1934), 
but others scored an instant success such as 10, 000 stations designed for Texaco by 
Walter Dorwin Teague. 

- Gatch, Lee (1902-1968). Painter. He created landscapes in a semiabstract style. ( City 
at Evening, 1933; Industrial Night, 1948; Night Fishing, 1956). In 1957 he added collage 
to his media and in the 1960s he began to make what he called ‘stone pictures’, where 
the collage elements include thin pieces of flagstone. 

- Gates of the Arctic National Park and Preserve, Alaska: Brooks Range mountains, 
Endicott Mountains, Gates of the Arctic Wilderness. 

- Gateway Arch, St. Louis, Missouri, designed by Eero Saarinen, completed 1965. The 
arch (an inverted catenary curve, 630 feet tall) a suitable symbol as a gateway to the 
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West, is the main feature of the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial which com¬ 
memorates the westward expansion following President Thomas Jefferson’s Louisiana 
Purchase in 1803 from Napoleon. 

- Gatti-Casazza, Giulio (1869-1940) He served as Met general manager for a record 
27 seasons (1908-1935), the years 1908-1915 (with Toscanini) being considered its 
unsurpassed period. Before, in Italy he had been general manager of theaters in Fer¬ 
rara, Parma, and La Scala. His knowledge of opera authorized him to demand the best 
possible performance of everybody. He insisted that operas be done in their original 
language version as often as possible, but certainly in Italian, French, German, Russian 
and English. He supported American composers. Being an early adopter to technology, 
he had a vision of making recordings of the arias sung by the Met’s leading singers, 
in this way gathering documentation of the way the top performers sang for future 
generations. Gatti also initiated the practice of live radio broadcasts of opera from the 
Met stage, beginning with Hansel und Gretel on Christmas Eve, 1931. After the stock 
market crash of 1929 Gatti cut his own salary first and then asked for that sacrifice 
from others. 

- Gayer, Catherine (1937-). Coloratura soprano. Debut 1961 the Companion (Luigi 
Nono Intolleranza). Debut La Scala (1968) Nausikaa in Dallapiccola’s Ulisse, the role 
which she created. Sang also in a version of Scott Joplin’s Treemonisha. An outstanding 
performer of 20 lh -cent. music, she was recognized particularly as a singing actress in 
modern works, and created several parts composed for her special talents (Christina 
in Robert Orr’s Hermiston, and title-role in Aribert Reimann’s Melusine). She also sang 
traditional repertoire, her Mozart roles ranging from Susanna to Konstanze and Queen 
of the Night, and Richard Strauss parts, including Sophie and Zerbinetta. Other roles 
include Lucia, Queen of Shemakha, Melisande, Lulu. 

- Gem State, The, the official nickname of Idaho. 

- Gehry, Frank [b. Ephraim Goldberg] (1929-) Canadian-born architect. He is famous 
for his museums (Guggenheim Museum, Bilbao, 1997) with their highly developed 
interior spaces and manipulation of light. Other: Aerospace Museum (Los Angeles, 
1984), Frederick R. Weisman Art Museum (1994, Minneapolis). 

- General Grant National Memorial, mausoleum (1891-1897; arch. John H. Duncan) 
in neoclassical style standing on a bluff overlooking the Hudson River (West 122 nd 
Street and Riverside Drive, Upper Manhattan, NYC),the final resting place of the 18 th 
US President Ulysses S. Grant and his wife. 

- General von Steuben Memorial Day, September 17, the birthday of Major General 
Friedrich Wilhelm von Steuben, German hero of the American Revolutionary War. 

- Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, Musical (1949-740 perf.). mus. Jule Styne, Lyr. Leo Robin, 
libr. Joseph Fields and Anita Loos (based on stories first serialized in Harper’s Bazaar)-, 
choreography Agnes De Mille. Structurally old-fashioned, but fast-paced production 
presents Lorelei Lee (Carol Channing) gold digger (“A Little Girl from Little Rock”), 
who has rich men pursue her (“Diamonds are a Girl’s Best Friend”). Other songs: “Bye, 
Bye, Baby”. Film Version: 1953, dir. Howard Hawks, cast Marilyn Monroe, Jane Russell. 

- George, Henry (1839-1897) Economist and reformer. In his writings he advocated 
Christian socialism and the welfare state. The masterwork of his life Progress and Pov¬ 
erty (1878), one of the most significant documents ever written on economic theory, 
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with its thesis that economic progress increases poverty, has influenced many people 
(in America Edward Bellamy, John Dewey, Hamlin Garland, William Dean Howells, 
Thorstein Veblen; abroad John Stuart Mill, George Bernard Shaw, Sun-Yat-Sen, Leo 
Tolstoy). 

- George Washington Bridge. (1927, Otmar Amman, Cass Gilbert) Double-deck sus¬ 
pension bridge spanning the Hudson River to link Manhattan with New Jersey. 

- Georgia, 4 th state (1788); named (1732) for the King of England George II. Capital: 
Atlanta; Flower: Cherokee Rose; tree: Live Oak; bird: Brown Thrasher; Song: “Georgia 
on My Mind”.; nickname: “The Empire State of the South”; motto: Wisdom, Justice, and 
Moderation. Attractions: Okefenokee; Andersonville Prison Park; Civil War National 
Battlefields Chickamauga and Chattanooga. 

- Georgian Style in Architecture. The dominant style in the American colonies be¬ 
tween 1700 and the Revolutionary War. Its name refers to the four English monarchs 
who ruled England in succession; it is tied to the work of English architect, Christopher 
Wren. The inspiration was coming from the English pattern books. Influenced by the 
Renaissance architecture, the Georgian style was typically geometrical with rigid axial 
symmetry in building mass, in window (double-hung sash windows with small panes) 
and door placement, and in the layout of interior rooms. With the establishment of 
the United States, and the changes in architectural tastes, Georgian Style was losing 
popularity in favor of the emergence of the native American Federal style. The best 
remaining examples are civic buildings in towns like Williamsburg, Virginia and An¬ 
napolis, Maryland. 

- German Coast, Nickname of the parts of Louisiana - parishes of St. Charles, St. John 
the Baptist and St. James - settled in 1721 by the immigrants from the Rhineland and 
the German-speaking cantons. 

- Germania Society, The. Founded by a group of musicians who arrived in 1848 to 
NYC, bringing with them music never before played in America - symphonies, over¬ 
tures and concertos by Haydn, Mozart. Beethoven, Wagner. 

- Gershwin, George, [b. Jacob Gershvin] (1898-1937) Composer, pianist, conductor. 
Influenced by ragtime and stride piano music, as a songwriter during the 1920s and 
1930s he wrote over 30 musicals, the first being La, La, Lucille (1919), then, among 
others, Lady Be Good!) 1924), Strike Up the Band (1927), Girl Crazy ( 1930), Of Thee I Sing 
(1931 -Pulitzer) and Let ‘Em Eat Cake (1933), many to lyrics of his brother Ira. Many 
of his songs became standards (“The Man I Love”, “Fascinating Rhythm”, “They Can’t 
Take that Away from Me”, “Someone to Watch over Me”). His first attempt at opera 
was Blue Monday (Opera a la Afro-American) set in Harlem, inserted as an interlude 
in the revue George White’s Scandals (1922), but was quickly dropped because of its 
tragic ending. Porgy and Bess (1935), which Gershwin called “folk opera” - in which 
he attempted to mix the idioms and techniques of jazz and classical music, and even 
Jewish chant - is counted among the most important American compositions of the 
20 th century. For the concert hall he invented a distinctive and immediately identifi¬ 
able idiom with his Lullaby (1919, a string quartet), Rhapsody in Blue (1924), the Piano 
Concerto in F( 1925), what he called tone poem An American in Paris (1928), and Cuban 
Overture (1932). His compositions were appreciated by such composers as Arnold 
Schoenberg, Maurice Ravel and Francis Poulenc. 
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- Gershwin, Ira [b. Israel Gershovitz] (1896-1983) Lyricist. With his brother George 
they created one of the great creative teams in history of music, Ira’s innovative new 
lyrical style and unusual word combinations, receiving nearly as much acclaim as 
George’s compositions. Partnership with George resulted in over a dozen of musicals 
(Of Thee I Sing, 1931, receiving the first ever Pulitzer for songwriting). After George’s 
death Ira worked with Kurt Weill (Lady in the Dark, 1941), but then almost exclusively 
on motion pictures. For the songs to the three of them (“They Can’t Take That Away 
From Me” in Shall We Dance 1937; “Long Ago and Far Away” in Cover Girl, 1944; “The 
Man That Got Away” in A Star Is Born, 1953) he was nominated to Oscar. 

“Geronimo!” the yell of paratroops when jumping out of the plane. 

- Getz, Stan [b. Stanley Gayetsky] (1927-1991) Jazz musician (tenor sax) He is consid¬ 
ered one of the most melodically creative stylists in the history of tenor jazz. His real 
career breakthrough in the 1960’s was the effect of his collaboration with guitarist 
Charlie Byrd on the album Jazz Samba, which featured the music of Antonio Carlos 
Jobim and established Getz as the first US artist to integrate with success the sound 
and rhythm of bossanova with jazz. “The Girl from Ipanema” sung by Astrud Gilberto, 
testified to elements of Brazilian music having left an imprint on jazz. Films: The Benny 
Goodman Story (1956). 

- Gibbons, James (1834-1921) a Catholic clergyman. His career led him through being 
a chaplain in the Civil War, consecrated bishop (1868), archbishop of Baltimore (1877), 
and North America’s second cardinal (1886). One of the most influential Catholics in 
the US in the 19 lh c. He spoke against attempts by the Democratic Party in Maryland to 
deprive the black people of the right to vote. He expressed his stance on for example, 
the compatibility of Roman Catholicism and the American democracy, on the declin¬ 
ing moral culture (increases in divorce, political corruption, materialism) in his book 
The Faith of Our Fathers (1876). 

- Gibson, Charles Dana (1867-1944). Illustrator, engraver, portraitist. Now best-known 
for his pen-and-ink drawings of the so called Gibson Girl (modeled on his wife, rep¬ 
resenting an ideal of American womanhood - feminine and gracefully attired, but a 
lover of sports and the outdoor life) in the 1890’s contributed to such magazines as 
Collier’s Weekly, Harpers and Life. His work influenced fashions in women’s clothes 
and hairstyles. Gibson’s oil portraits (Theodore Roosevelt, 1898) were less successful. 

- Gideons International. An association (1899) of Christian businessmen, known for 
providing copies of the Bible in every hotel room worldwide. 

- Gifford, Sanford Robinson (1823-1880). Painter. Member of the second generation 
Hudson River School, his paintings displaying the use of mellow colors, a love of 
nature although some called them mannered, empty and artificial. During the Civil 
War he served in the Union Army, the 7 th New York Regiment, and sketched a few 
war sketches (Camp of the Seventh Regiment, near Frederick Maryland, in July 1863). 
Gifford built a reputation as a master of light and atmosphere, visible already in his 
Gorge in the Mountains (Kauterskill Clove) (1862). Some of his finest canvases were 
produced in his last years, such as, Sunset over the Palisades on the Hudson, 1879; A 
luminous Coast 1880). 
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- Gigi, Film musical (1958, Oscar), dir. Vincente Minnelli (Oscar). Based on Colette’s 
novel about a young girl’s (Leslie Caron) debut in society. Also: Maurice Chevalier, 
Louis Jourdan. Oscars for music (Frederick Loewe) and lyrics (Alan Jay Lerner). 

- Gilbert, Cass (1859-1934) Architect. Preoccupied with the task of creating American 
Architecture which would foster the mythology of America as heir to great civiliza¬ 
tions, he made references to great European architecture. His Minnesota State Capitol 
(1895-1903) designed in neo-classical style had a dome modeled on St. Peter’s in Rome. 
Then he applied the French Second Empire motifs to an opulent fagade of Alexander 
Hamilton Custom House, NYC, 1907). Woolworth Building, NYC, 1910-13 was an 
example of Gothic Revival. His association (with Daniel Burnham) with the City 
Beautiful Movement is reflected in his campus plans for the University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul, 1908; and the University of Texas, Austin, 1909-14.). 

- Gilbert, Henry Franklin B(elknap) (1868-1928) Composer. Interested in forging a dis¬ 
tinctly American idiom in music, he advocated the use of musical humor and popular 
idioms by classical composers, and pioneered employing motifs of Negro spirituals, 
ragtime, and Native American motifs in orchestral compositions. Americanesque (1905) 
was a suite for orchestra based on minstrel tunes. His first major success was Comedy 
Overture on Negro Themes (1910, from the never staged opera Uncle Remus, 1906). An¬ 
other of his works, based on Creole music, was at first refused a public performance in 
Boston because of its allegedly hybrid style, but then, rewritten as a ballet, The Dance 
in the Place Congo was premiered by Met (1918) and became his most popular com¬ 
position. He began collecting Native American, African-American and Celtic music, 
and edited over one hundred American folk songs. Other compositions: Indian Scenes 
(1912), Negro Rhapsody (1912), Six Indian Sketches (1921), Dance for Jazz Band (1924). 

- Gilded Age. The ironical term for the period 1870-1900, making reference to the fact 
that the period was not the mythical Golden Age, of universal happiness, but second 
best - pretending to be gold. From the title of the novel by Mark Twain and Charles 
Dudley Warner "The Gilded Age: A Tale of today”, 1873. 

- Gill, Irving John (1870-1936) Architect. One of the first American architects to 
design principally from the fundamentals of geometry and the recently discovered 
technology of reinforced concrete, the aesthetic of line and plane based on the visual 
revelation of structure and the banishment of cluttering ornament. In his conception 
of inexpensive houses mass produced for a democratic society of workers, Gill began 
to experiment with very thin walls bringing down a building’s mass to its utilitarian 
essentials, and brining down its cost to middle-class affordability. Perhaps Gill’s most 
innovative planning took place in larger apartment complexes such as the Bella Vista 
Terrace (aka F.B.Lewis Court) Sierra Madre, California, 1910). In his most famous build¬ 
ing, the Walter Luther Dodge House (1916), West Hollywood, Los Angeles County (a 
rare example of the International Style) he drew together so many of the elements 
which were to shape modern architecture: cubistic forms emphasized by their white¬ 
ness (reflecting indigenous adobe buildings), the stripping away of ornament, and an 
aesthetic based on interchangeability. 

- Gillespie [gi’lespi] “Dizzy” [b. John Birks] (1917-1993) Jazz musician: trumpet, 
piano, vocals, composer, band leader. As a trumpeter he extended the possibilities 
of trumpet as a jazz instrument, Dizzy earned his nickname for his zany behav¬ 
ior while with Fairfax group. When playing with Cab Calloway he developed an 
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interest in Afro-Cuban music. While with Calloway Gillespie had also begun to 
evince some elements of the bebop style of which he and Parker are generally con¬ 
sidered to be the prime architects, and the name is credited to him). His “Woody’n 
You” is considered to be the first formal statement of the music to become known 
as bebop. Also notable was his ebullient personality: verbal humor (which included 
his superb scat singing) and visual humor; his signature beret, heavy horn-rimmed 
glasses, goatee and (occasionally) leopard skin jacket. Another (and most obvious) 
trademark of his was a trumpet with an upswept bell (sources vary on the origins, 
some say this was purposeful, some say the result of accident). With a new big 
band he toured Near and Middle East (in 1956 subsidized by the US State Depart¬ 
ment, the first case the US Government recognized and assisted jazz). In 1988 he 
founded a United Nations Orchestra and toured Africa, Canada and South America. 
His compositions, some of which became jazz standards, include: ‘Woody’n You”, 
“A Night in Tunisia”, “Salt Peanuts”, “Blue 'N Boogie”, Bebop”, “Dizzy Atmosphere”. 
Films: Jivin’ in Bebop (1947, documentary); A Night in Havana, (1985); Winter in Lisbon, 
1990, a feature film in which he acted). 

- Gillette, King Camp (1855-1932) Inventor, manufacturer, and would-be reformer. He 
invented a two-edged shaving blade clamped between plates with a handle, which he 
called a safety razor. Made rich with his invention, he shared his ideas for the better 
world in his books, such as Gillette’s Social Redemption (1897) and Gillette’s Industrial 
Solution (1900), his social philosophy concerning industrial efficiency and waste, the 
dangers of competition, advisability of international cooperation. Of his ideas only 
those proved acceptable: government-offered work in time of unemployment, and 
air-conditioned buildings. 

- Gillette, William ((Hooker) 1853-1937). Actor and playwright. He chose theatrical 
career against his family wishes. His success as playwright and actor came with The 
Professor (1881), followed by twenty plays (original or adapted), usually melodramatic 
or farcical. Two of his most memorable plays concerned the Civil War: Held by the 
Enemy (1886) and Secret Service (1896) his best work. In Gillette’s Sherlock Homes (1899) 
based on Conan Doyle’s character, Gillette created the public’s permanent visual im¬ 
age of the immortal detective - that of an observant, hawk-faced man, smoking an 
oversized pipe and wearing a hunter’s flapped cap. 

- Gilliam, Sam (1933-) Painter. The best-known black American abstract painter. Char¬ 
acteristic of him are stretcherless pictures, sometimes suspended from the ceiling to 
create pleated forms. Gilliam also experimented with other techniques to create works 
that are part painting and part sculpture, some even creating a kind of environmental 
experience with their size ( Autumn Surf, 1973). Other paintings Ionesque (1965); Red 
Petals (1967); A Little I (1973). 

- Gilman, Charlotte Perkins (1860-1935). (Anna Stetson) Sociologist, fiction writer, 
lecturer, poet - and an intellectual feminist of enormous significance. Following her 
role model (Harriet Beecher Stowe), she read voraciously, and began to support herself 
as a teacher and commercial artist. She wrote convincingly on the evils of patriarchal 
religion, the patriarchal family, the plight of African Americans, woman’s rights, 
woman’s economic dependence, prostitution, birth control, modesty and dress fash¬ 
ions, and urban betterment. 
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Her The Living of Charlotte Gilman: An Autobiography was published posthumously 
(1935). 

- Gilmore, Patrick (Sarsfield) (1829-1892). Irish born band leader. Considered the 
Father of the American Band. During the Civil War he served as bandmaster for 
the 24 th Massachusetts Infantry. The members of his band served as musicians and 
as stretcher bearers. In 1863 he became Grand Master of the Union Army, and also 
composed “When Johnny Comes Marching Home Again”, which became popular 
with northerners and southerners alike. He was not only a skilled musician but an 
extraordinary showman: in 1869 he organized a National Peace Jubilee. 

- “Girl I Left Behind Me, The”, song of cowboys, earlier of British soldiers. 

- Girl Scouts of the United States, The, an organization established in 1912 by Juliette 
Gordon Low (1860-1927) to help girls between 7 and 17 develop their potential as 
women and citizens in an all-girl setting. 

- “Git Along Little Dogies”, a cowboy song; a dogie is a stray or motherless calf. 

- “Give My Regards to Broadway” pop. song from the musical Little Johnny Jones 
(1904); mus. and lyr. G. M. Cohan. 

- Glacier Bay National Park in Alaska, dynamic glaciers, wild coastlines, deep shel¬ 
tered fjords. 

- Glacier National Park, Montana, Rocky Mountains, Glaciers and lakes. International 
Waterton-Glacier Peace Park. 

- Glackens, William James (1870-1938). Genre painter and draughtsman. An original 
member of the Ashcan group and the Eight, Glackens started out primarily as an 
illustrator. His early style under the influence of Robert Henri in the dark tonality 
(Shop Girls, c. 1900) was lightened after his contacts with the Impressionists, which 
expressed itself in moving his subject matter from the city genre (The Drive, Central 
Park, c.1905), to landscapes of holiday mood ( Beach Umbrellas at Blue Point, ca. 1915), 
and to portraits (Armenian Girl, 1916) and nudes (Nude with Apple, 1910) in a warmer 
range of color. Other works: Bathers at Bellport, ca. 1912; Still-Life with Three Glasses, 
c mid.l920s; The Soda Fountain, 1935. 

- Gladden, Solomon Washington (1836-1918). Congregationalist minister. Known 
as the father of the Social Gospel movement. He argued that churches should hold 
the American economy to biblical principles of justice through their own economic 
practices and by agitating for social change. Alarmed by the violent labor disputes 
of 1870’s in his most famous books Applied Christianity (1886) and Social Salvation 
(1902), in which he argued for a socially conscious Protestant faith that understood 
the relationship between work and salvation in terms of mercy and justice, and spoke 
for the development of strong labor unions, and advocated a more socialized economy, 
with public ownership of utilities, cooperative management of most industries, and 
profit-sharing. 

- Glasgow, Ellen (Anderson Gholson) (1874-1945) Writer. She began to lose her hear¬ 
ing at the age of 16, which increased her sense of isolation, and made her seek retreat 
in the world of books, and begin to write seriously at the age of 18. Her depressing 
family life was reflected in her first short story, “A Woman of Tomorrow” (1895), where 
a career woman rejoices to have avoided matrimony, watching the lot of the woman 
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who married her former lover. The ruinous difficulties of women in a man’s world 
became a constant motif of her output (e.g. the novel The Descendant, 1897, to instant 
critical success), thus revealing herself as an early protagonist for woman’s rights. She 
was working under the double burden of being a product of the Old South and of being 
a female writer. Among her major works are her novels portraying the post-bellum 
South ( Barren Ground, 1925; Veins of Iron, 1935; and In This Our Life, 1941, Pulitzer). 

- Glass, Philip (Morris) (1937-). Composer. Studied with Milhaud and Nadia Bou¬ 
langer. Was greatly influenced by Ravi Shankar, a sitar player, who introduced him 
to Indian music, and to Asian and Middle Eastern cultures, which eventually made 
him convert to Tibetan Buddhism. Associated with musical minimalism, his style 
is recognizable because of the use of repetition. (Two Pages, 1967; Music in Twelve 
Parts, 1971-74). He later rejected serial techniques in favor of more conventional, his 
subsequent works include neo-Romanticism, with greater emphasis on melody and 
more complex harmonies. The Philip Glass Ensemble (established in the early 1970’s) 
of seven players included keyboards, woodwinds, and amplified vocals. His first large- 
scale success was the opera Einstein on the Beach (1976), (ultimately performed at the 
Met), the first part of a trilogy of biographical operas, the other two being Satygraha 
(1980), inspired by Gandhi’s struggles in South Africa, and Akhnaten (1983) an Egyp¬ 
tian pharaoh who introduced monotheism). Glass has also composed in traditional 
Western classical forms (i.a. 9 symphonies, 5 string quartets, 2 violin concertos, 2 
piano concertos) and film scores: Hamburger Hill, 1987; Secret Agent, 1995; Undertow, 
2004; No Reservations, 2007). 

- Glass Ceiling. The metaphor describing an invisible, but none the less impermeable, 
structural barrier which keeps women from reaching the highest levels of business 
regardless of their accomplishments, experience, capabilities and merit. 

- Glenn, John Herschel (1921—) Astronaut, pilot, the US Senator. He was the first US 
astronaut to orbit Earth three times in 1962. 

- Glitter Gulch, a nickname of the center Las Vegas. 

- “Go Down, Moses”, religious song, black spiritual. 

- “Go Tell It On the Mountain” religious song, black spiritual. 

- Gober, Robert (1954-). Sculptor. As an installation artist he appropriated domestic 
objects suggesting intimate use relating to the body and its functions - basins, urinals, 
sinks (The Silly Sink, 1985), children’s cots Distorted Playpen, 1986), to re-create them 
in new formats, attacking the sentimental belief in the innocence of childhood, the 
cleanliness of body functions, and the domestic virtues. Gober’s crafted sinks (some 
representational, others abstractive) were not found objects, like Duchamp’s urinal, 
but were made from wood, wire and plaster, with no plumbing but open holes where 
pipes would fit. In 1990 he abandoned object-based art for a series of disturbing instal¬ 
lations involving the body. Some of the ingredients are realistic models of human legs 
sticking out of the wall ( Untitled Leg, 1989-90), or free-floating limbs that stand for 
post-modern disintegration of self; a baby’s cot with slanting sides ( Slanted Playpen, 
1987); dressmaker’s dummy dressed in a wedding dress in the installation “The Heart 
Is Not a Metaphor ” (2014). 
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- “God Bless America” 1917/1939, Song, mus. and lyr. Irving Berlin. The best-known 
patriotic song in the US, an unofficial American national anthem. Berlin assigned 
all earnings from this song to be shared by Boy Scouts and Girls Scouts of America. 

- Godfrey, Thomas (1736-1763). Writer. The author of the first play by an American- 
born playwright and the first American work to be performed by professional actors, 
a blank-verse romantic tragedy The Prince ofParthia (1767). 

“Godey’s Lady’s Book. 1830. The most important woman’s publication of the latter 
half of the 19th century. 

- Goff, Bruce Alonzo (1904-1982) Architect. His service in the armed forces as a Seabee 
in World War II made him travel to various parts of the country, but also, because of 
scarcity of building materials, he was conditioned to use the materials at hand. Goff’s 
early projects resemble buildings by Frank Lloyd Wright from his Usonian period, but, 
contrary to Wright’s preference to integrating building with nature, Goff’s buildings 
are usually detached from the surrounding landscape. 

Goff’s spatial organizations of his houses and his use of recycled materials (walls in 
Goff’s houses sometimes included waste used as a rustication or discarded glass reused 
as decorative crystal-like forms) are important contributions to modern architecture. 
Typically his single-family houses feature a large central room designed to serve 
different functions: the interior of the Bavinger House (1950, Norman, Oklahoma), 
his most famous design, is divided by plants, carpets, and fishnet as an alternative to 
regular doors. Like his master Frank Lloyd Wright, he was influenced by Japanese 
architecture, evident in his Harder House (1970, Mountain Lake, Minnesota) and in the 
Pavilion for Japanese Art (1988, Los Angeles County Museum of Art). 

- Gold Rush. America’s most spectacular and consequential search for precious met¬ 
al. Two greatest: 1) in California (1849), bringing in the “Forty-Niners “in the most 
fabulous and anarchic gold rush in the history of the world; 2) in Klondike, Alaska 
(1897-98). 

- Goldberg, Bertrand (1913-1997) Architect. From the beginning of his career, as he 
embraced industrial design as much as architecture, he founded the Standard Houses 
Corporation (1939) as a venue for researching and producing prefabricated architec¬ 
ture such as a bathroom unit that was distributed nationally in 1946. This evolved into 
prefabricated housing unit Unishelter, 1952, constructed of stress-skin plywood, could 
be used as shipping container for the time of transport, and combined in the field to 
form large, flexible, economic houses. In the mid-1950’s Goldberg broke off with Mie- 
sian design, making his first departure from the grid in his most famous, recognized 
as an iconic architectural landmark, building: innovative and nonrectilinear Marina 
City (Chicago, 1964) the complex nicknamed “Chicago’s Corncobs”, at the time of its 
construction the two 65-story towers were the tallest concrete buildings in the world. 
It combines housing, office space, parking, and commercial and recreational programs. 
It is also located in an urban downtown rather than in the suburbs. Goldberg’s best- 
known hospital project was his longest running (1968-1981) and his biggest: The 
Health Sciences Center for the State University of New York at Stony Brook. 

- Golden Arches, a nickname of MacDonald’s restaurant. 

- Golden City, a nickname of Sacramento, California, from Gold Rush of 1849. 

- Golden Gate State, The, the official nickname of California, from Gold Rush of 1849. 
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- Golden Spike National Historic Site, at Promontory Summit, Utah Territory, where 
on May 10, 1869 the Union Pacific and Central Pacific Railroads joined their rails, 
completing the process of connecting the two coasts. 

- Goldilocks. Musical (1958-161 perf.) Libr. and lyr. Jean and Walter Kerr; mus. Leroy 
Anderson. Choreography Agnes de Mille. Homage to the silent cinema. 

- Goldmann, Emma (1869-1940) Lithuanian-born anarchist. She traveled extensively 
in the US lecturing on feminism and sexual freedom, and against the government and 
organized religion. She was harassed by the police, especially after Leon Czolgosz, the 
assassin of President Me Kinley, quoted her as his inspiration. She co-founded the No 
Conscription League, for which she was sentenced to prison spell in the 1917. Released 
she was deported to the Soviet Russia, which for her meant disappointment with the 
Bolshevik Revolution. She published Anarchism and Other Essays (1910). 

- Goldsmith, Deborah, (1808-1836). Itinerant portrait and miniature naive painter 
working in watercolor, pencil and ink. One of a few early 19 th c. women documented 
as painting professionally. She actively sought commissions away from her home in 
various towns in upstate New York. (Mr. and Mrs. Lyman Day and Daughter Cornelia, 
c. 1823-24; The Talcott Family, ca. 1833). 

- Golub, Leon (1922-2004). Painter. At the beginning of his career he experimented 
with abstraction, but soon turned to figurative painting. One of the most important 
political artists from the last century, his work has mainly been concerned with themes 
of stress and violence (Riot I, 1983). His paintings are often very large in scale, his hu¬ 
man images having the brutalized aspect, increased by his raw handling of paint. His 
work was gradually becoming more naturalistic and politically oriented, with themes 
such as the Vietnam War (Napalm 11, 1969), the activities of mercenary soldiers (Mer¬ 
cenaries I (Section I) 1975), and interrogation and torture by brutal guards (Interrogation 
II, 1981). In the 1980’s Golub turned his attention to terrorism in a variety of forms, 
from the subversive operations of governments (We Can Disappear You #12, 2001) to 
urban street violence. Other Titles: Mission Civilisatrice, 1996; Silence Is Health, 2003; 
Danse Macabre, 2004). 

- Gompers, Samuel (1850-1924). Labor leader. Born in London of Jewish and Flemish 
parentage, in the US Since 1863. In 1881 he helped found the organization that became 
the American Federation of Labor. 

- Gone with the Wind, Novel of Margaret Mitchell (1937, Pulitzer), revivifying the 
myth of the South during and after the Civil War. Film (1939, Oscar), dir. Victor Flem¬ 
ing (Oscar), Vivian Leigh (Oscar), Clark Gable, Leslie Howard, Olivia de Havilland, 
Hattie McDaniel (Oscar). 

- Gonzalez-Torres, Felix (1957-1996) Cuban-born visual artist. His best-known works 
are his candy spills and paperstacks (blockline stacks of paper printed with content 
relating to his private life) arrangements of endlessly replenished sweets and printed 
sheets that visitors are invited to take away with them. Such works are ‘complete’ 
only when someone removes a part, since they are designed to be given away. The 
technique challenges traditional distinctions between public and private spaces. 
(“Untitled” (Portrait of Ross in L.A., 1991; “Untitled” (Public Opinion), 1991; “Untitled” 
(Golden), 1995). 
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- “Good Night, Irene”, Song. 1886. Comp. Gussie L. Davis. With various lyrics, it 
became popular after its rediscovery by ethnomusicologist Alan Lomax from Huddie 
Ledbetter, then an inmate in Louisiana State Penitentiary (1936). 

- Goodhue, Bertram Grosvenor (1869-1924) Architect. Lacking funds for education, he 
began his career working as an office boy-apprentice in the NYC office of Architectural 
firm of Renwick, Aspinall and Russell. When the firm was rehabilitating and expand¬ 
ing the US Military Academy at West Point (1903-19) Goodhue had especially strong 
hand in Cadet Chapel (1910). He started experimenting with various interpretations of 
historical styles: His St. Bartholomew’s Episcopal Church (1914-18) on NYC‘s Park Av¬ 
enue, was inspired by Byzantine and Romanesque styles. St. Thomas Episcopal Church 
in New York remains a high point in American Gothic architecture with its elegant 
nave and the enormous altar screen, done by the German-born sculptor Lee Lawrie. 
His stylistic searches took him further towards the “Churrigueresque” buildings for 
the Panama-California Exposition (1911-15) in San Diego, California, contributing 
to the success of Spanish Colonial Revival in Balboa Park. His finest architectural 
achievement, though, was to be won over a host of competitors the commission for 
the third Nebraska State Capitol, which was to employ again as the sculptor for the 
Capitol Lee Lawrie. Other designs: National Academy of Sciences Building, Washington 
D.C. (1924); Central Public Library, Los Angeles, 1926. 

- Goodman, Benny (Benjamin David; “King of Swing”) (1909-1989). Jazz musician: 
clarinet, trombone, bandleader. The possessor of a flawless technique, employing the 
whole range of the instrument, and warm liquid sound. The performance of his band 
broadcast nationwide from the Palomar Ballroom in LA is cited as the beginning of the 
Swing Era. He was the first jazz musician to achieve success as a classical performer; he 
also commissioned (1947) clarinet concertos from Aaron Copland and Paul Hindemith. 
He was one of the first to employ black musicians. Films: Stage Door Canteen (1943), 
A Song Is Born (1948); composed soundtrack for Disney’s Make Mine Music (1945). 

- Goody, Joan (Edelman) (1935-2009) Architect. The senior member of Goody Clancy, 
a firm known for its work in preservation. When she began her career, female ar¬ 
chitects were a rarity, her success making her an important role model for younger 
women. The social benefit of architecture was always uppermost in her mind, guided 
by values shaped by her experience in New York’s Ethical Culture School. Her afford¬ 
able housing projects for Boston’s Tent City Housing (1988) and Harbor Point (1992) 
restored a livable urbanism to damaged parts of the city. She excelled in historic 
restoration of buildings by H.H. Richardson: Austin Hall and Sever Hall at Harvard, 
and Trinity Church. 

- Goodyear, Charles (1800-1860), inventor; patented the process of vulcanizing rubber 
after he discovered by chance that rubber mixed with sulfur and heated did not melt 
but instead became stronger. 

- Gopher State, nickname of Minnesota. 

- Gorky, Arshile [b. Vosdanig Manoog Adoian] (1904-1948). Armenian born painter 
(his mother died a victim of Turkish persecution of Armenians). His early paint¬ 
ings were influenced by Cezanne and Picasso (The Artist and his Mother, c. 1926-29). 
Gorky’s individuality of expression has had an enormous influence on the whole 
school of AbEx after he turned to free-form abstraction ( Golden Brown, 1943-44). His 
paintings under auspices of the Federal Art Project (1935-39) included an abstract 
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mural for Newark Airport, New Jersey ( Aviation: Evolution of Forms under Aerody¬ 
namic Limitations; Activities on the Field; Mechanics of Flying, 1936-37). When Newark 
Airport was commandeered by the Army for troop movements at the outset of World 
War II, the general in charge had the murals whitewashed. This was another of a 
tragic series of misfortunes, which had been started by his childhood experiencing 
the genocide of the Armenians. In 1946 a fire in his studio destroyed a large portion of 
his work, then he was operated for cancer, in 1948 he broke his neck in an automobile 
accident, and after his wife left him soon afterwards he hanged himself. In the early 
1940s under the influence of European Surrealists who had emigrated to the US to 
escape the Second world war, he created the distinctive style of his last phase, featur¬ 
ing a mass of delicately drawn visceral shapes suggestive of internal organs floating 
in a world of brilliant color. (Garden in Sochi, 1941; The Liver Is the Cock’s Comb, 1944; 
The Leaf of the Artichoke is an Owl, 1944; How My Mother’s Embroidered Apron Unfolds 
in My Life, 1944 \Agony, 1947). 

- Gothic Eclectic Style. It is seen by architectural historians as either a sub-style of the 
broader Gothic Revival, or a separate style in its own right (sometimes referred to as 
the High Victorian Gothic). It is characterized by the use of polychrome decoration, 
use of varying texture, and Gothic details. In the 1870’s, the style became popular 
for civic (Collegiate Gothic Eclectic: Yale University arch. J. G. Rogers, 1867-1947; 
University of Chicago); commercial (Woolworth Building, NYC, Cass Gilbert); and 
religious (Ecclesiastical Gothic Eclectic- St. Thomas Church at Fifth Avenue in NYC) 
architecture in the US, though uncommon for residential structures. 

- Gothic Revival Style (1830-1875) Considered by some to be more appropriate for 
Christian architecture than pagan Greek or Roman patterns, the Gothic style was 
suggestive of ecclesiastical structures like churches and convents. One of the earliest 
examples is Trinity Church, Boston (arch. George Brimmer, begun 1829). Other excel¬ 
lent examples being Trinity Church, NYC (arch. Richard Upjohn, 1839), and the finest 
of them all the St. Patrick’s Cathedral, NYC (arch. James Renwick, 1858). Some of the 
common features of Gothic Revival architecture were steeply pitched roofs, arched 
windows made from leaded stained glass, pseudo-Medieval appointments (pinnacles, 
crenellated battlements, towers with gargoyles, and buttressed sidewalls). One of the 
first to formalize the Gothic Revival style was Alexander Jackson Davis in his book 
Rural Residences (1837) and then further spread this trend by applying it to wood frame 
buildings, with the suggestions of the scrolled ornaments, lacey trim, that produced 
what came to be known as the Carpenter Gothic style. 

- Gottfried, Martin (1933-2014). Theatre critic for New York Post and then Saturday Re¬ 
view. He supported Off Broadway and other non traditional theater when many older 
critics snubbed it, the distance between avant-garde and the old guard being the thesis 
for his first book of criticism A Theater Divided: The Post-War American Stage (1968). 
His Broadway Musicals (1979) is a compendium of the form. He published biographies 
of the people of show business, his last being Arthur Miller: His Life and Work (2003). 

- Gottlieb, Adolph (1903-1974). Painter. His early work ( Artist and Model, 1934) was 
Expressionist (he exhibited with The Ten). Then within the Federal Art Project he 
produced mural Homestead on the Plain (1941) for Post Office and Agriculture Build¬ 
ing in Yerington, Nevada. Since the early 1940’s, when his work began to take on a 
distinctive identity, he worked in three main series: Pictographs (1941-51) using a 
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grid-like arrangement with schematic shapes suggesting some mythic force; Imagi¬ 
nary Landscapes (1951-the mid 1960s) featuring astral shapes against heavy gestural 
strokes; and Bursts (1957-74). He also designed stained glass (St. Vitus Cathedral, 
Prague, 1931) for churches and synagogues (eg. Kingsway Jewish Center), his works 
suggesting generally a religious mood without any specific representation. Other 
works: Masquerade, 1945; Blues, 1962: Red Halo - Pink Ground, 1967). 

- Gottschalk, Louis Moreau (1829-1869) Concert pianist, composer and matinee idol. 
His recital in Paris (1845) earned him praise from Frederic Chopin and also from 
Georges Bizet and Jacques Offenbach. Many of his early compositions - animated 
by Black, Creole, and New Orleans themes ( Bamboula, Danse des Negres, 1845; La Sa- 
vane, Ballad Creole, 1846; Le Bananier, Chanson Negre, 1848) combined into Louisiana 
Trilogy - captivated European audiences. His use of syncopation and harsh melodies 
foretell ragtime and jazz. His brilliant career of a virtuoso was cut short by the death 
of his father (1853), when Gottschalk, assuming responsibility for the support of his 
family, embarked on a series of concerts in the US, Canada, Cuba, and Latin America 
at a pace injurious to his health, which accelerated his death at the age of 40 (he col¬ 
lapsed on stage). Some of his other numerous compositions (many more have been 
lost): Souvenir d’Andalousie, Caprice de Concert, 1851; Le Banjo, Esquisse Americaine, 
1855; Symphony No. 1, La Nuit des Tropiques, 1859; Grand Tarantelle, 1868). 

- Gracie Mansion (1799). A house in Federal Style at East End Avenue and 88 th street, 
NYC, named for Archibald Gracie, a prosperous merchant, its first owner. After it was 
restored it became the first Home of the Museum of City of New York. When that 
moved to a larger building, Gracie Mansion was designated as the official residence 
of the Mayor, the first to move in being Fiorello H. La Guardia in 1942. The house 
was enlarged in 1966 with the addition of the Susan E. Wagner Wing with a grand 
ballroom and two intimate reception rooms. 

- Graf, Herbert (1904-1973) Austrian-born director, administrator and educator. Di¬ 
rected Philadelphia Opera (1936); New York Met (1936-60). In the 1950s he taught 
in the opera department at the Curtis Institute, Philadelphia. Then directed London 
Covent Garden (1958-9); Zurich Opera (1960-3): Geneva, Grand Theatre, (1965-73). 
A producer with a strong sense of tradition, remembered for his encouragement of 
young talent. Author of three books: Opera and its Future in America (1941), Opera for 
the People (1951), and Producing Opera for America (1961). 

- Graham, Dan (1942-) Conceptual artist. In his works he blurs the line between 
sculpture and architecture, to explore the relationship between the audience and the 
artwork (Two-Way Mirror Punched Steel-Hedge Labyrinth, 1996). 

- Graham, John D. (1881/1888-1961) [b. Ivan Gratianovich Dombrowsky], Painter. 
Born to parents of minor Polish nobility, he fought in the First World War in the Im¬ 
perial Guard regiment, was awarded the St. George’s Cross for bravery. Imprisoned 
then released by Reds, he went to the US with his family. Graham gained a reputation 
as the mouthpiece of modernism and a link with the European avant-garde, his own 
painting being overshadowed by his work as an organizer and writer His paintings 
are eclectic (The White Pipe, 1930; Blue Still Life, 1931; Embrace, 1932; Kali Yuga, ca. 
1952; Rue Brea c. 1958) drawing on Cubism, Fauvism and Surrealism, stressing the 
unconscious as a spring of artistic inspiration. Graham believed that the so-called 
“primitive” - art especially African sculpture, which he collected - was free from the 
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constraints of Western art history, consequently, through its abstraction of the forms 
of natural world it revealed the “inner truth” of its subject. In the 1940’s his belief 
in psychoanalysis was replaced by more magical thinking, concurrently his taste 
for modernism shifted to old masters, particularly those of the Renaissance, which 
resulted in portraits of imaginary women ( Woman in Blue, 1943; Head of a Woman, 
1944; Cave Canem, 1944; Celia, 1944-45) but also of monumental reinterpretation of 
classical art with its heroic figures ( Apotheosis, 1955-57). 

- Graham, Martha (1894-1991) Dancer, choreographer, educator. One of the greatest 
artists of the 20 th century, Martha Graham created a movement language based upon 
the expressive capacity of the human body, following the originality of her liberated 
predecessor, Isadora Duncan. Another early influence was Martha’s father, a doctor 
specializing in nervous disorders, who believed that the body could express its inner 
senses. Graham spent more than eight years at Denishawn, as both a student and an 
instructor. During her long career Graham created 181 masterpiece dance composi¬ 
tions, which provided a challenge and an inspiration for generation of performers and 
audiences. In 1926 she began the Martha Graham Studio, grouping dancers drawn 
to her creative work, which later took form of Martha Graham Dance Company. 
Influencing generations of choreographers and dancers - such as Merce Cunning¬ 
ham, Paul Taylor, Twyla Tharp, Erick Hawkins, Pearl Lang, Pascal Rioult - Graham 
forever altered the scope and vocabulary of dance. The integration - both racial and 
intellectual - of her dance company was ahead of its time, witness her inventiveness 
crossing artistic boundaries whereby she embraced every artistic genre: she commis¬ 
sioned work from the leading visual artists (sculptor Isamu Noguchi, fashion designer 
Calvin Klein), musicians (Aaron Copland, Samuel Barber, William Schumann, Gian 
Carlo Menotti). The sharp, angular and direct movements of her technique were a 
dramatic departure from the predominant style of the time, her groundbreaking style 
growing from her experimentation with the elemental movements of contraction and 
release. Graham’s genius may be best exemplified by the innovative choreography 
and visual imagery of American Document (1938), the dramatic narrative exploring 
the concept of what it means to be American, inclusive of the representation of im¬ 
portant cultural groups such as Native Americans, African-Americans and Puritans. 
She had chosen this path earlier with the works such as Revolt (1927), Immigrant (in 
two sections: Steerage and Strike, 1928). Throughout her career she gave evidence to 
her strong advocacy of the individual, creating works such as Deaths and Entrances 
(1943), Appalachian Spring (1944), Dark Meadow (1946), and Errand into the Maze (1947) 
that helped the viewer to explore human and societal complexities. Her dance troupe 
was the first the State Department sent to Europe and Asia as cultural ambassadors. 

- Graham, Susan (I960-). Mezzo-soprano. Deb. Charlotte ( Wertherj. With her tall 
and graceful stature, as a versatile and compelling singing actress she is an effective 
exponent of‘trouser’ roles (Mozart’s Cherubino, Octavian in Strauss’ Der Rosenkava- 
lier ); Debut Met 1991 (Massenet’s Cherubin). She also has premiered several roles in 
contemporary operas, including John Harbison’s 7 he Great Gatsby,]ake Heggie’s Dead 
Man Walking, and Tobias Picker’s An American Tragedy. 

- Graham&Anderson&Probst and White. Architectural firm. The largest in the great 
American building period of the early 20 th c., (they worked originally for Daniel Burn¬ 
ham). Their designs covered the whole plethora of urban buildings ( United States Post 
Office, Washington, D.C. 1914), public and cultural institutions (Field Museum, Chicago, 
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1919 ,Civic Opera Building, Chicago, 1929), railroad stations: ( Union Station (Anderson), 
Washington, D.C., 1907; Union Station, Chicago, 1925; Cleveland Terminal Group, 1930; 
30Street Station, Philadelphia, 1934), power stations (The State Line Generating Sta¬ 
tion, 1929, Hammond, Indiana), department stores ( Marshall Field’s Department store, 
Chicago, 1914; Gimbel Brothers, 1927, Philadelphia) - most of them still in use. Over 
the years the firm employed many different styles - classical, art Deco, Art modern, 
modernist and postmodern - but the planning principles were Beaux Arts: symmetri¬ 
cal massing, spaces organized along axes for the most efficient use with the exterior 
composition reflecting the interior disposition of the rooms, and traditional ornament 
adapted to express the function of the building. Despite the shared characteristics 
each building was unique. 

- Grain Elevator.A granary set on end or elevated in the way that requires a lifting 
apparatus or human power to fill it (invention credited to a merchant Joseph Dart 
and an engineer Robert Dunbar of Buffalo, NY, in 1843). Visually the tall cylindrical, 
reinforced concrete bins captured the imagination of early modernist architects (Le 
Corbusier, Walter Gropius) and of the painters of the industrial landscapes (Charles 
Demuth, Charles Sheeler), their anonymous geometric forms suggesting a lasting 
sense of beauty and monumentality. 

- Grand Army Plaza, Manhattan, at the Intersection of Central Park South and Fifth 
Avenue in front of the Plaza Hotel. Plaza is the first New York space specifically 
designed for public use (1916 - Carrer & Hastings). Its southern part is home to the 
Pulitzer Fountain (Karl Bitter) crowned with a bronze figure of Pomona goddess of 
abundance. In northern part a bronze equestrian monument of General William Te- 
cumseh Sherman by Augustus St. Gaudens. 

- Grand Canyon State, The, an official nickname of Arizona. 

- Grand Central Station (Grand Central Terminal), in NYC at 42nd street between 
Madison and Fexington Avenues. The third on the site (1909-1913, arch. Reed&Stem, 
Warren&Wetmore). One of the greatest examples of Beaux Arts style planning in 
the US. 

- Grand Teton National Park, Wyoming. The Tetons are a prime example of fault- 
block mountain formation. 

- Grant’s Tomb see General Grant National Memorial. 

- “Grapes of Wrath, The”, John Steinbeck's novel (1939, Pulitzer) about the migrant 
experience of the Okies who lost their farms in the Dust Bowl. Film: 1940, dir. John 
Ford (Oscar), Henry Fonda, Jane Darwell (Oscar). 

- Graupner, Johannes (Christian Gottlieb) (1767-1836) German-born musician: com¬ 
poser, music publisher and music teacher. The father of American orchestral music. 
He founded the Boston Philharmonic Orchestra, the first (1810) permanent orchestra 
in the US, and Boston’s Haendel and Haydn Society (1815). 

- Graves, Michael (1934-2015) Architect. Within the emerging Post-Modernism he 
represented the classicizing tendency, his colorful buildings intended to make contem¬ 
porary architecture more meaningful and accessible. He achieved international fame 
with his winning design for Portland Public Services Building ( 1980. Other designs: Hu¬ 
mana Corporate headquarters (Fouisville, Kentucky, 1982); Disney Corporate Headquar¬ 
ters (Burbank, California, 1986); The Denver Central Library (Denver, Colorado, 1990). 
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- Graves, Morris (Cole) (1910-2001). Painter. His work as a seaman on mail ships to 
the Far East brought him into touch with Oriental Art, which had a deep and lasting 
effect on his work and outlook, making the escape from the civilization of the machine, 
symbolized by his Bird Maddened by the Whir of Machinery in the Air (1944) into an 
aspect of pilgrimage in which he is guided by the Bird of the Inner Eye ( Dove of the 
Inner Eye, 1941).His study of Oriental art conduced him to a decorative linear style, 
largely monochromatic but with subtle tonality, in which he paints mainly birds and 
small animals with a sense of fantasy reflecting an inner mystical world. ( Bird Sing¬ 
ing in Moonlight, 1938; Falcon of the Inner Eye, 1941; Waking, Walking, Singing in the 
Next Dimension, 1979). He gradually turned also to abstraction. (The Genesis of Life 
Lay Deep and Anticipant under the Sky II, 1944). 

- Graves, Nancy (1940-1995) Sculptor and painter. Best known for her life-size, real¬ 
istically painted sculptures of Bactrian camels ( Mongolian Bactrian (To Harvery Bren¬ 
nan), 1969); also: Cantileve, 1983; Permanent Tension, 1989). 

- Grand Old Party, a nickname of the Republican Party. 

- Granite State, a nickname of New Hampshire. 

- Grasshopper State, The, nickname of Kansas. 

- Graveland of the Atlantic, nickname of Cape Hatteras in South Carolina. 

- Grease, Musical (1971-3,388 perf.), mus., lyr. and libr. Jim Jacobs, Warren Casey. 
Takes a nostalgic look at the morals, manners of the 1950’s generation. Premiered 
Off-Broadway, 1972 moved to Broadway. Songs: “Look at Me, I’m Sandra Dee”. Film 
version: 1978, dir. Randal Kleiser; cast: Olivia Newton-John, John Travolta. 

- Great Basin National Park, Nevada; Lehman Caves, Wheeler Peak. 

- Great Communicator. Nickname of President Ronald Reagan. 

- Great Emancipator, The, nickname of President Abraham Lincoln. 

- Great Smoky Mountains National Park, stretching from Tennessee to South Carolina. 
Mt. Mitchell the highest peak in the East. (6, 684 ft;2,037 m.) 

- “Great Train Robbery, The”, Film, 1903.Dir. Edwin S. Porter. It was breaking new 
grounds by telling a dramatic story through editing: using a dozen locations, twenty 
different camera placements and new techniques such as a striking close-up of a 
bandit firing a gun directly at the camera. Until that time film makers were following 
the practice of the theatre, where the spectator saw the action always from the same 
perspective. 

- Greek Revival Style (1825-1860) A style that gained popularity by exploring parallels 
between an earlier culture and the present day, the fashion spreading via carpenter’s 
guides and pattern books.. Popular from about 1825, the homes reflect the passion 
of their owners for antiquity and in the present many Americans sympathized with 
Greece’s own struggle for independence in the 1820’s. In the South the Greek Revival 
came to be viewed as the embodiment of the paternalistic, chivalric, and aristocratic 
ideals, an integral part of the conservative Southern culture, a physical manifestation 
of the ideal of Greek democracy, with which Southern planters felt a special affinity 
(like theirs, it was based on slavery). Greek Revival houses usually are painted white to 
resemble the white marble of impressive and costly public buildings, have pedimented 
gable, a boxy symmetrical shape, heavy cornice, wide, unornamented frieze; some 
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also have entry porch with columns, decorative pilasters, narrow windows around 
front door. However, the earliest notable examples of Greek Revival styling were of¬ 
fice buildings: Bank of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia (Benjamin Latrobe, 1798). The U.S. 
Capitol Building in Washington, D.C. an imposing architectural edifice, which lay 
unfinished for long periods (1818-1830, Charles Bulfinch) set the canon of architec¬ 
ture of the government buildings. Thus the new State Capitol building in Columbia, 
S.C. was constructed in Greek Revival style (John Rudolph Niernsee, completed 1860) 
Even when during the second half of the 19 th c. Grecian ideas faded from popularity, 
a trademark of the Greek Revival style - front-gable design - continued to influence 
the shape of American houses well into the 20 lh c. 

- Greeley, Horace (1811-1872). Editor, politician and humanitarian. He is best remem¬ 
bered for his piece of advice given to the young Americans: Go West, young man, and 
grow with your country”. 

- Green, Adolph (1914-2002), playwright, lyricist; in tandem with Betty Comden he 
wrote libretti for many stage and screen musicals: On the Town (1944), Wonderful Town 
(1953), Bells Are Ringing (1956), Do Re Mi (1958), Applause (1970), On the Twentieth 
Century (1978), and The Will Rogers Follies (1991). 

- Green Mountain State, The, official and the only nickname of Vermont (translation 
of the French name: Vert Mont). 

- Greenbelt. Greenbelt towns. During the Depression era, the planners wanted to 
decentralize congested cities in the US, and to create new communities with the higher 
quality of life. An outgrowth of the older Garden City movement. 

- Greenblat, Rodney Alan (I960-) Painter, sculptor, graphic designer and illustrator. 
He had a successful career writing and illustrating children’s books, and designing 
cartoon characters for computer and video games. He became known for his bright 
figurative works in which his figures and assembled pieces are from a world of car¬ 
toons and childhood game ( River in the Rain, 1982; Peanut Butter and Picasso, 1985; 
Cosmic Candy key keeper, 2004). 

- Greene, Balcomb [aka John Wesley Greene] (1904-1990) Painter and muralist. From 
1936 to 1939 he worked for the New York mural division of the Federal Art Project 
and completed several abstract (in 1936 he was the first chairman of the American 
Abstract Artists Association) murals in a severe geometrical style for the Williamsburg 
Housing Project (ca. 1936), and for the Medical and Public Health Building of the 1939 
New York World’s Fair (destroyed). In the 1940’s representational element entered his 
work, and from the late 1950’s a note of humanism appeared in many of his pictures 
(The Beach, 1969; Woman and Man by the Sea, 1974; Angelina, 1984). 

- Greene, Stephen (1917-1999). Painter. Known for his lyrical works, he began his 
career as a figurative painter, showing canvases inspired by Medieval and Renaissance 
scenes of Passion to reflect the horrors of existence after the Second World War, de¬ 
picting maimed figures in works such as Invalid, n.d., The Rack, n.d. The Burial (1947). 
His mature style combined elements of the biomorphic Surrealist-flavored early stages 
of AbEx, synthesized by him into a distinctive Neo-Romantic style. Fermata #9, 1977; 
Witness, 1994; Labirynth #1, 1999. 

- Greenberg, Clement (1909-94) Art critic. He wrote for the Nation (1942-49) and 
for several other journals (Art Digest and New Leader). His article “Avant-Garde and 
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Kitsch” (1939 Partisan Review), was concerned with the social and political role of art. 
He was a major champion of modern art, writing on many of the leading Abstract 
Expressionists, but was particularly associated with Jackson Pollock. 

- Greene&Greene. Charles Sumner Greene (1868-1957) and Henry Mather Greene 
(1870-1954) Architectural firm. Well known architects of the Arts and Crafts Era are 
famous for the “Ultimate Bungalows” - Houses that would be complete right down to 
the last table cover and furnishings of artistic beauty and meticulous craftsmanship, 
beautifully grained wood (Honduras mahogany, Burma teak, California Redwood, 
Oregon pine, Port Orford cedar) being their favored medium, the underlying philoso¬ 
phy being one of unity and attention to detail. The most famous of their “Ultimate 
Bungalows” is the David B. Gamble House (1908), Pasadena, California, the site of most 
of their other designs. (Robert Pitcairn House, 1906). 

- Greenough, Horatio (professional name at one time: Horatio Bender) (1805-1852). 
Sculptor. After doing a few portrait busts, he was encouraged to go to Rome, where 
he was the first American student of Thorvaldsen. He made more busts: President 
John Quincy Adams (1828, without the usual neoclassical drapery of the epoch), the 
novelist James Fenimore Cooper, Thomas Cole, a forerunner of the Hudson River School 
of painting; and Samuel F. B. Morse, then a painter and later the famous inventor. On 
his return, he introduced classical sculpture to the United States. One of his most 
important works, was a colossal statue of seminude George Washington, depicted as 
seated like Phidias’ Zeus from Olympia placed in the Capitol rotunda in 1841 (now in 
the National Museum, Washington). Another of his prominent works The Rescue, an 
ambitious dramatic group, shows a frontiersman preventing a Native American from 
tomahawking a mother and her child. 

- Greenough, Richard (Saltonstall) (1819-1904). Sculptor. The youngest brother of the 
more famous sculptor Horatio Greenough. His most famous work is a bronze over¬ 
life-size statue of Benjamin Franklin in front of Boston City Hall (1855). Other works: 
a bust of Cornelia Van Renssaeler (1849); Shepherd Boy and Eagle (1853); the statue of 
John Winthrop (1873) in Boston; a small equestrian statue of George Washington (1858). 

- Greenwood, John (1727-1792), Colonial painter and engraver, who also built organs. 
Before he left for England he did some forty portraits (many of them still attributed to 
Smibert and Blackburn) his figures being erect and tense, with masklike and chalky 
faces, and staring eyes. ( Elizabeth Fulford Welshman, 1749; Girl with a Candle, after 
1758). 

- Grey, Zane (Pearl) (1872-1939) Writer. Best known for his adventure stories that 
presented an idealized image of the old rugged West. His greatest success: “Riders of 
the Purple Sage” (1912). 

- Griffin, Walter Burley (1876-1937) and Marion (Lucy) Mahony Griffin (1871-1961). 
Architects. Admirers of Louis Sullivan’s observation that “form follows function” as 
it does in nature, they were major participants in the Prairie School. They won the 
1911-12 international competition for the new capital of Australia, the city of Can¬ 
berra, their winning design widely published but never fully implemented. Inspired 
by the City Beautiful movement, they did also their own landscaping. 

- Griffith, David W(ark Llevelyn) 1872-1948) Film director-producer, playwright, 
scriptwriter. He began his career as an actor playing bit roles for 10 years. E. S. Porter, 
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of the Great Train Robbery fame, gave him the lead in a one-reeler Rescued from an 
Eagle’s Nest (1908). Griffith sold several of his stories to the Biograph Company and 
acted in some of them, the success of his first effort The Adventures ofDollie (1908) 
determined his further contact with Biograph, for whom he made over 500 films. In 
his independent company (since 1913) he soon made The Birth of a Nation (1914), 
often considered the most important film ever made, it was definitely also one of 
the most controversial, dealing as it was with the Civil War and its aftermath in the 
South, representing the bias of his father, colonel in the Confederate Army, especially 
in its treatment of African Americans and Ku Klux Klansmen, thus contributing to 
the myth of the South. Deeply hurt by the charges of prejudice, to atone for this he 
made Intolerance (1916), one of the most ambitious films in history. Developing its 
four interweaving parallel stories - set in modern times, biblical in 16 th c. France 
(Massacre of St. Barthelemy) and Babylonian - to preach a sermon on the evils of 
inhumanity. Together with The Birth of a Nation, Intolerance established techniques 
and conventions which permanently affected film-making, such as the flash-back, 
the iris shot, the mask, close-up, the long shot, the fade out, night shots, high and 
low photographic angles, cross-cutting, backlighting, the moving camera - much of 
the basic technical grammar of modern cinema. He also started the film careers of 
Mary Pickford, Mack Sennett, Dorothy and Lillian Gish, Lionel Barrymore. Through 
the United Artists (which he formed in 1919 with Mary Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks 
and Charlie Chaplin) he released such famous pictures as Broken Blossom (1919), Way 
Down East (1920), Orphans of the Storm (1921), Isn’t Life Wonderful (1924). His first 
sound film was Abraham Lincoln (1930). 

- Grimke Sisters: Sarah Moore (1792-1873) and Angelina Emily(1805-1879) among 
the most important opponents of slavery in the US. The most important antislavery 
tract of this time was “Slavery As It Is: Testimony of a Thousand Witnesses” (1839) 
written together with Angelina's husband. 

- Grist, Reri (1932-) Coloratura soprano. One of the African-American singers to 
score career. Her soprano sparkles particularly in soubrette parts. She debuted on 
Broadway singing in Carmen Jones (Hammerstein’s adaptation of Bizet’s Carmen 
set in an African-American cultural milieu), and created the role of Consuela in the 
original production of Leonard Bernstein classic, West Side Story. In her opera debut 
(1959) she sang Adele in Die Fledermaus and Blonde in Die Entfuhrung aus dem Serail). 
Other roles: Despina in Cosifan tutte, Adina in L’elisir d’amore, Oscar in Un ballo in 
maschera, Gilda in Rigoletto, Zerlina in Don Giovanni. 

- Grooms, Red (Charles Rogers) (1937-) Sculptor, painter, filmmaker, theater designer. 
As a creator of happenings he was one of its pioneers in NYC in the late 1950’s. He 
is best-known for mixed-media constructions or environments (built with the aid of 
collaborators, often on a very large scale) which he developed in the 1960’s, where 
he populates the entire rooms with cutout figurers and objects painted in brilliant 
colors. He is recognized as pioneer of site-specific sculpture and installation art, such 
as sculto-pictoramas ( City of Chicago, 1967; Ruckus Manhattan, 1975). He also painted 
wall relief William Penn Shaking Hands with the Indians, 1967, a spoof of Benjamin 
West’s painting; likewise is he referring to other classics in his Anthony Van Dyck at 
the Court of Charles I, (2012) He also painted portraits of the heroes of popular culture: 
Gertrude Stein 2-D (1975); D. W. Griffith (1978); Elvis (1987). 
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- Groover, Jan (1943-2012) Photographer. Trained as painter, and beginning with 
painting minimalist abstractions, Groover shifted to photography to gain fame with 
her formalist still-life photographs of household utensils. Her first photographs (late 
1970’s ) were color diptychs and triptychs depicting vehicles in motion. Then followed 
the kitchen sink series in which the carefully arranged and closely seen images gener¬ 
ate in the viewer an unfamiliar appreciation of everyday objects. She created still-life 
tableaux that combines reality and artificiality, her aproach being formalism, as she 
chose the objects in her still-lifes for their shapes, lines, colors and textures. King’s 
Red Vertical with Clapboard, 1977; Untitled (panorama Wave Hill), 1987-89). 

- Gropius, Walter, Adolph Georg, (1883-1969). German-born architect. His Interna¬ 
tional Style helped to define the 20 th c. aesthetics. Already his first design - Fagus 
factory at Alfeld-an-der-Leine, Germany (1911) - is considered the first truly modern 
piece of architecture with the glass curtain wall that was to become an influential 
theme throughout his career. He was co-founder of the Bauhaus (1919), for which 
he designed new building at Dessau (1925). He held the Chair of Architecture at 
the Graduate School of Design at Harvard University (1937-1951). His architecture 
(motivated by the need to respond to the needs of society, such as work and love), is 
characterized by an uncompromising use of modern materials: Gropius House 1938 
Lincoln, Massachusetts; Harvard University Graduate Center, Cambridge, Massachu¬ 
setts (with TAC), 1949. 

- Gropper, William (1897-1977). Social realist graphic artist, painter and cartoonist. As 
a cartoonist of the New York Herald Tribune since 1920, he was dismissed because of 
his left-wing sympathies. He also executed murals and continued to paint many easel 
pictures on social themes, his style characterized by a loose expressionistic handling 
of paint. ( Spanish Civil War, 1936-37; May Day Parade, 1948; The Informer, ca 1950). 

- Grosz, George [b. Georg Ehrenfried Gro(l] (1893-1959) German-born painter and 
draughtsman. Known for his caricature drawings of Berlin life in the 1920’s (the most 
famous are Das Gesicht der Herrschender Klasse (‘The Face of the Ruling Class), 1921, 
and Ecce Homo (1927). A hatred of the Prussian military caste that a participation in 
the First World War instilled in him, was shown in his expressionist work, such as 
in the drawing Fit for Active Service (1918), the title is a verdict that a fat complacent 
doctor makes examining a skeleton. Grosz ruthlessly denounces a decaying society 
in which gluttony and depraved sensuality are placed besides poverty and disease. 
(Drinnen und Draussen (Inside and Outside), 1926). Profiteers and prostitutes ( Couple 
in Interior, 1915) featured frequently among his characters. In the US Grosz largely 
abandoned his satirical manner for landscapes ( Cape Cod, 1936; Dallas Skyline, 1952) 
and occasional nudes ( Nude in Dunes, 1948). 

- Groundhog State, The, nickname of Mississippi. 

- Gruen, Victor David (1903-1980) Architect. His interest in urban planning and 
renewal expressed itself in creating new strategies for economic and social renewal 
for America’s decaying urban centers. Gruen, assuming that the large-scale modern 
enclosed shopping center, (such as his Northland Center Detroit, Michigan, 1954; or 
Midtown Plaza, Rochester, New York, 1962) could - once much of the existing social 
fabric was knocked down - fulfill all the functions of the city centers of the past by 
creating a place for the inhabitants of suburbia to work, learn, socialize, and shop. The 
result was the controversial destruction of historical city blocks, the displacement of 
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numerous residents, and a failure to produce the expected financial windfall for the 
host city. His idea of the shopping center as town was outlined in the book Shopping 
Towns USA: The Planning of Shopping Centers, 1960. 

- Guadalupe Mountains National Park Texas; Guadalupe Peak; El Capitan; fossil reef 
from the Permian Era. 

- Guarneri String Quartet. Founded 1964, after the Marlboro Festival where they ap¬ 
peared with various ensembles, the group collectively agreed to form a string quartet, 
taking their name from the famous Italian family of violin makers. Comprised Arnold 
Steinhardt (violin), John Dailey (violin), Michael Tree (viola), David Soyer (cello), the 
latter replaced by Peter Willey in 2000. They had established their reputation with 18 th 
and 19 th c repertory staples, but in the mid-1970’s they started to include important 
works from the 20 th c. 

- Guggenheim Museum (Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum). Originally called by its 
founder (1937) Museum of Non-Objective Painting, it was renamed in 1952 to reflect 
the orientation of the Museum to present every worthwhile aspect of the modern 
tradition apart from painting. The Museum is famous for its architecture as well as 
for its content, some people thinking that the building upstages the exhibits. The 
new building (1959), the last great work of America’s most illustrious Frank Lloyd 
Wright (his first museum) marks a complete departure from the traditional museum 
design, as in response to the constrained site Wright designed a vertical rather than 
a horizontal structure. His central and radical concept relied on the continuity of the 
exhibition space in the form of spiral ramp encircling an open central court, which 
would guarantee that the museum visitor would not have to retrace his steps. His 
design is architecturally stimulating, but its suitability for displaying paintings and 
sculpture has been much questioned. The most controversial aspect of the design was 
the walls tilted outward (the architect deemed it the appropriate form to display art, 
feeling that they would approximate salon easels. It was adapted with a system of 
metal rods to hold the canvasses vertically. 

- Guggenheim, Peggy (1898-1979) Patroness, art collector and dealer. She inherited 
a substantial inheritance when her father, Benjamin Guggenheim, died on a Titanic 
(1912). She promoted avant-garde art, especially by introducing Surrealism to the 
US, and by furthering the careers of many leading AbEx Artists: Jackson Pollock, 
Hans Hofmann, Robert Motherwell, Clifford Still, Mark Rothko and Adolph Gottlieb. 
Solomon R Guggenheim’s niece. 

- Guggenheim Solomon R. (1861-1949). Industrialist (a member of the family of fi¬ 
nanciers - Peggy Guggenheim’s uncle) art collector and philanthropist. His Solomon 
R. Guggenheim Foundation, founded in 1937 for the promotion of art and education in 
art, developed into Museum of Non-Objective Painting in which Solomon opened his 
own collection to the public. The new name Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum (1952), 
is to reflect the broadening scope of the collection that is now including sculpture and 
many types of avant-garde art other than abstraction. 

- Guildford Courthouse National Military Park, North Carolina. In the hotly contested 
battle on 15 March 1781, the British, under the command of Charles Cornwallis de¬ 
feated the Americans under Nathaniel Greene. 

- Gulf State, The, a nickname of Florida. 
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- Guiteau, Charles J. (1841-1882) The assassin of President Garfield. 

- Guston, Philip [b. Goldstein] (1913-1980). Canadian-born painter. His earlier genre 
subjects ( Mother and Child, 1930) were broadly realistic in the manner with which 
he later made a reputation as a mural painter on the Federal Art Project ( The Inqui¬ 
sition (also known as The Struggle against War and Terror), 1935, Morelia, Mexico; 
Early Mail Service and the Construction of Railroads, 1938, Post Office Building, Com¬ 
merce, Georgia; Work - Maintaining America’s Skills, at the WPA Pavilion on the 
1939 New York World’s Fair; Duarte, California, City of Hope Cancer Center, History 
of Medicine, Physical Growth of Man; Work and Play, Queensbridge Houses Commu¬ 
nity Center, Long Island City). In the 1940’s Guston moved from social and political 
subjects (Bombardment, 1937) “to abstraction, until by 1950’s he had eliminated all 
figurative elements from his work (Zone, 1953; The Studio, 1969; The Light, 1975). By 
the 1960’s, however, Guston was one of the first to spearhead the move from AbEx 
to neo-expressionism, uneasy with the meditative isolation that abstract painting 
encouraged. The move was facilitated by his being the only member of the AbEx 
who had already had a successful career as a figurative painter (Pink Summer, 1975). 

- Gwathmey, Robert (1903-1988). Painter. His favorite subject was rural black workers 
in the Southern states (Boughs and Bags for Shade, c. 1943; Man With Hoe, 1950). As 
one of the few white artists he imbued his paintings of Southern life with a deep sense 
of social justice, presenting the dignity and beauty of African-Americans. (Drought, 
1979; Nobody Listens, 1979). 

- Guys and Dolls, Musical (1950-1200 perfi); lyr. and mus. Frank Loesser, libr. Abe 
Burrows and Jo Swerling (based on stories by Damon Runyon); a Salvation Army 
officer attempts to spread the word of God among the gamblers and bookies. Songs: 
“The Fugue for Tinhorns”, “Sit Down, You’re Rockin’ the Boat,” “Luck Be a Lady.” 
Film version: (1955; dir. Joseph L. Mankiewicz); cast: Marlon Brando, Frank Sinatra, 
Jean Simmons. 

- Hackett, Bobby (Robert Leo) (1915-1976) Jazz musician: trumpet and cornet. Per¬ 
formed with Benny Goodman’s and Glenn Miller’s bands. 

- Hackett, J(ames) H(enry) (1800-1871) Actor. The first American who appeared on 
London stages as a star. Considered the best Falstaff of his times. He specialized as 
the ultimate “Yankee characters” with their quaint, dry humor, that quickly became 
representative of what might be styled American comedy of the period. 

- Hadley, Jerry (1952-2007). Lyric tenor. His bright voice and lively acting enabled him 
to choose from a broad repertory. Debut 1978 (Lionel). Roles inch Duke of Mantua, 
Alfredo, Werther, Pinkerton. Sang also the modern repertoire: Tom Rakewell in Rake’s 
Progress (1997) and the title role in a premiere of John Harbison’s Great Gatsby (1999). 

- Hadley, Henry Kimball (1871-1937) Composer and conductor. By the age of sev¬ 
enteen he composed an operetta Happy Jack (1888), and by his twenty-first birth¬ 
day he composed a string quartet, and a dramatic overture for orchestra. He was an 
associate-conductor of the New York Philharmonic Society (1920-1927), and formed 
(1929) the Manhattan Symphony Orchestra, planning to include works of American 
composers on every program. In 1920 the Metropolitan Opera House presented his 
opera Cleopatra’s Night. Studying in Munich introduced him to the new music of 
Reger, Mahler and Richard Strauss. 
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- “Hail Columbia” (1798) Song. At the height of the anxiety surrounding the pro¬ 
spective war with France, Joseph Hopkinson, son of the famous composer Francis, 
penned the lyrics set to the music of “The President’s March”, a popular instrumen¬ 
tal piece written by Philip Phile in honor of George Washington. The song quickly 
gained popularity as the “favorite new federal song” and served as America’s unofficial 
national anthem until the end of the 19 th c, when its lyrics sounded too bombastic for 
the modern ears. 

- Haidt, John Valentine [aka Johann Valentin Haidt] (1700-1780) Polish-born painter. 
Sent as a missionary to Moravian mission at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania the center of the 
Moravian church in the country. As official church painter he painted portraits ( Young 
Moravian Girl , c. 1755); as well as many Biblical scenes ( Nativity with the Adoration 
of the Shepherds, latter half of the 18 th c.) intended as visual aids in expounding the 
Scriptures, inclusive of the Indians. Haidt painted several versions of the Crucifixion 
(Christ Scourged, 1758; Thomas Doubting, 1758; The Mocking of Christ) all of which 
emphasize the blood and sweat and anguish of Christ. 

- Hakluyt, Richard (1552-1616), One of the first practical geographers in England 
and a promoter of the English colonization of North America with an inspiration for 
English expansion coming from his first significant work, Divers Voyages Touching 
the Discovery of America (1582), whereas his major work, The Principal Navigations, 
Voyages, Traffiques, and Discoveries of the English Nation (1598-1600) (3 vols.) was a 
historical compilation of English enterprise abroad. 

- Hale, Nathan (1755-1776) A hero of the Revolutionary War. The best-known person 
to serve as a spy for the patriots. While attempting to return to his own lines Hale (out 
of uniform and in disguise) was captured by the British with incriminating materials 
on his person. General Howe ordered him hanged without trial, which was well within 
the protocols reserved for such persons, (see: Andre) His final words were reportedly 
“I only regret that I have but one life to lose for my country.” His memorial sculpted 
by Frederic MacMonnies (1890) stands in City Hall Park in NYC. 

- Hale, Robert (1938-). Bass-baritone. Debut 1965 (Mozart’s Figaro). One of today’s 
leading singers of Wagner, he made his Met debut as the Dutchman (1990). Hale has 
also made a career in the field of classical and country-gospel. 

- Hale, Sarah Josepha (Buell) (1788-1879) Literary editor of the 19 th century’s most suc¬ 
cessful women’s magazines (Ladies Magazine, 1826-36; Godey’s Lady’s Book, 1837-97) 
in which she set standards for style and manners (e.g. she promoted Thanksgiving as 
a national holiday). She’s also published Poems for Our Children, (1830) that included 
classics such as “Mary Had a Little Lamb.” 

- Haleakala National Park, Maui, Hawaii. Haleakala (which means in Hawaiian “house 
of the sun”) has one of the world’s largest dormant volcanic craters. 

- Hall, Basil (1788-1844), Brit. Sailor and explorer, remembered for noteworthy ac¬ 
counts of his voyages among others to the United States ( Travels in North America in 
the Years 1827 and 1828, 1829). 

- Halloween. The festival which goes back to the ancient Celtic festival samhain 
when the Celts celebrated their new year on November 1. The day marking the end 
of summer and harvest and the beginning of the dark winter, a time of year associ¬ 
ated with human death. On the night before the new year, October 31, Samhain, the 
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boundary between the world of the living and the dead was believed to be blurred, 
and the ghosts of the dead returned to earth. Pope Gregory III expanded the festival 
established by Pope Boniface IV to honor all Christian Martyrs, expanding them to all 
saints, moving the observance from May 13 to November 1. In 1000 A.D. November 2 
was established as the date to honor all dead All Souls Day/All Saints’ Day, All Hal¬ 
lows/ All Hallowmas, the evening before became known as All Hallows’ Eve, which 
was later contracted to Halloween. It took over some practices of the Celtic festival, 
Samhain, when people would light bonfires and wear costumes to ward off roaming 
ghosts. Halloween evolved over time into a secular, community-based event charac¬ 
terized by child-friendly activities such as “trick-or-treating”. 

- Ham. Processed meat, the most famous Virginia Ham, cut from razorback hogs fed 
on peanuts and peaches, cured then smoked over apple and hickory wood fires and 
hung to age in the smokehouse. The hams of Smithfield, Va., are processed from hogs 
fattened on acorns, nuts and corn. 

- Hamburger, originally Hamburger Steak. Made of shredded low-grade beef flavored 
with regional spices. A hamburger sandwich was offered to persons who wished to 
eat something while standing or walking about. Since 1891 it was served on a bun. 
The reputation of hamburger was made with the arrival of the automobile and the 
public desire for on-the-go meals. 

- Hamilton, Alexander (ca. 1755-1804) Politician; federalist; opponent ofThomas Jef¬ 
ferson. One of the most influential American Founding Fathers. Together with James 
Madison he presented the concept of the Constitution and defended it in The Federalist 
Papers. Killed in a duel by his political opponent, Aaron Burr. 

- Hamlin, Talbot Faulkner (1889-1956), Architect and architectural historian. Con¬ 
sidering architecture an “art for all men”, Hamlin wanted the American public and 
architectural professionals to appreciate and develop an understanding of American 
architecture (The American Spirit of Architecture, 1926). 

- Hammerstein, Oscar II (Greeley Clendenning)(1895-1960) Lyricist and librettist of 
musicals. His greatest successes were scored in partnership with Jerome Kern (“Show 
Boat”,1927) and then with Richard Rodgers: “Oklahoma!” (143), “Carousel” (1945), 
“South Pacific” (1949), “The Sound of Music” (1959). 

- Hammond Organ Co., Builder of electronic organs. Laurens Hammond (1895-1973), 
a manufacturer of electric clocks, constructed a compact electromechanical organ with 
tonewheel sound generation (the principle first introduced by The Telharmonium by 
Thaddeus Cahill) the first musical instrument that made use of electromechanical 
sound generation techniques. Hammond introduced (1935) organs employing the same 
sound generation method with, however, much smaller tone generators and fewer 
registers. The Hammond B3 (1955-1974) is the model preferred by jazz and rock organ 
players, such as Fats Waller, The production of electromechanical organs ceased in 
1974, Hammond building thereafter fully electronic organs. 

- Hammons, David (1943-) Installation artist, performance artist and sculptor. He 
first gained a reputation for his series of Body Prints ( America the Beautiful, 1968, 
lithograph and body print), direct imprints of the body made on paper with grease 
(The Wine Leading the Wine, c. 1969). The series Injustice Case (1970) deals with racial 
issue, just as the Spade series featuring garden spades as a metaphor for his race, 
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appropriating a derogatory term used by prejudiced whites. Spade with Chains (1973) 
making a cross-over to African American Flag, 1990, resembling African ritual masks, 
with strong presence of actual chains, referring to the Black slavery. The chains may 
have been the found objects, which he began to process into sculptures in the late 
1970’s, the most notorious being his Elephant Dung Sculpture (1986), a point of re¬ 
sistance to American ‘commodity sculpture’ in the 1980’s, which he expressed by 
urinating against a Richard Serra sculpture ( Pissed Off, 1981). One of his many public 
commissions is Fligher Goals (1986 mixed media, 5 units) in Cadman Plaza, Brooklyn, 
NY, turning telegraph poles into basketball hoops and decorating them with patterns 
made from bottle caps. 

- Hampson, Thomas (1956-). Baritone. Debut 1981 (Marcello). His operatic repertoire 
encompasses over 60 opera roles: the title roles in Rossini’s Guillaume Tell, Tchaiko¬ 
vsky’s Eugene Onegin, Verdi’s Macbeth, Mozart’s Don Giovanni. His warm, evenly 
produced voice is admired when performing in opera, operetta, musical, oratorio, and 
recital (with special devotion to American song). 

- Hampton, Lionel (Leo) (1913-2002) Jazz musician: vibraphone, drums, pianist, vo¬ 
cals; combo leader, known for his onstage charm, strong leadership, and unfailing 
sense of swing. Played in Benny Goodman’s band, (1936-40), then formed his own. 
Chiefly responsible for popularizing the vibraphone as a jazz instrument (formerly he 
played xylophone):, “Vibraphone Blues”, “Midnight Sun”, “Jumpin’ at the Woodsie”, 
“Flyin’ Home”. By thel950s Hampton’s band had assimilated many elements of the 
rhythm&blues style. 

- Hancock, Herbie (Herbert Jeffrey) (1940-) Jazz pianist. At the age of 12 he performed 
Mozart Concerto with Chicago Symphony. Since 1963 with Miles Davis, since 1968 
Herbie Hancock Sextet (since 1973 Quartet). His style is blending of blues and bop. 

- Handsome Lake (1735-1815). Native American, a Seneca Indian Chief who founded 
(after a series of visions) a religion which managed to blend Christian and Native 
American beliefs, stressing its banishment of witchcraft and forbidding alcohol. 

- Handy, W. C. (William Christopher), (1873-1958) Jazz musician: instrumentalist 
(cornet), band leader, composer; the self-proclaimed “Father of the Blues”. “Memphis 
Blues” (1912), (his first well-known composition), and “St. Louis Blues”(1914) (his most 
famous) did much to popularize this new genre, with additional prestige accruing from 
the fact that they were written down and published (Handy was the first composer 
of the blues who could read and write notes). He also collected and documented tra¬ 
ditional blues themes and published sheet music. 

- Hansberry, Lorraine (1930-1965) Playwright. She is known for her depiction of the 
plight of the inner-city black American struggling to escape the ghetto to attain the 
so-called American Dream, as in her prizewinning drama A Raisin in the Sun (1959). 
Films: 1. (1961) dir. Daniel Petrie; Cast: Sidney Poitier, Ruby Dee. 2. (2008) Dir. Kenny 
Leon. Cast: Sean Combs, Phylicia Rashed. 

- Hansen’s Law see Marcus Lee Hansen. 

- Hansen, Marcus Lee (1892-1938) Sociologist and historian. He proposed that the 
melting pot model was inadequate to explain the experience of American immigrants 
because ethnic identity was not entirely surrendered to the collective identity (as the 
Melting Pot approach held). In a pamphlet titled “The Problem of the Third Generation 
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Immigrant ”(1938), Hansen formulated his thesis: That the third generation, the grand¬ 
children, wished to recover the ethnicity of their grandparents. What came to be 
known as Hansen’s Law: What the son -wanted, to forget, the grandson wished to remem¬ 
ber. Thus assimilation and ethnic identity within the so-called melting pot of America 
appeared as far more complex than had been assumed. Hansen proposed that the third 
generation could adapt to their New World environments without sacrificing ethnic 
identity. In the culturally and politically heated environment of the 1960’s America, 
Hansen’s thesis was embraced as an early, albeit indirect, proponent of multicultur- 
alism and the celebration of diversity. His other works published posthumously The 
Atlantic Migration, 1607-1860. A History of the Continuing Settlement of the United 
States (1940, Pulitzer, posthumous) and The Immigrant in American History (1940). 

- Hanson, Duane (1925-1996). Sculptor. The best-known exponent of Superrealism 
in the late 1960’s with his superrealist figurative sculptures of everyday middle-class 
Americans, which are associated with Pop Art. Cast from live models, then recreated 
in fiberglass, resin, vinyl or bronze his popular figures - dressed in real clothes and 
supplemented with props such as chairs prams or trolleys ( Supermarket Shopper, 1970), 
they exemplify depressing (Bowery Derelicts (Bowerybums), 1969-70; Drug Addict, 
1975; Homeless Person, 1991) or tasteless aspects of everyday American life, such as in 
one of his most famous works (Tourists, 1970), a pair of fat, ageing garishly dressed 
sightseers. 

- Happening. A form of entertainment - planned but with certain degree of sponta¬ 
neity - in which an artist combines elements of theatre and the visual arts, rejecting 
traditional principles of craftsmanship and permanence in arts. The term proposed 
by Allan Kaprow. The first happening is traced to John Cage in Black Mountain Col¬ 
lege in 1952. 

- “Happy Birthday to You” (1893) A popular song written by two sisters - melody by 
Mildred J. Hill (1859-1916), (an educator who later on became a composer, organist 
and pianist) and lyrics by Patty Smith Hill (1868-1946), (an educator who introduced 
progressive philosophy to kindergarten teaching). Within this context they wrote 
what was originally designed for a classroom greeting song titled “Good Morning to 
All”, part of the book Song Stories for the Kindergarten (1893). Subsequently the lyrics 
were changed from its original form to “Good Morning to You” and then to “Happy 
Birthday to You.”(1924). In 1935, Jessica Hill, another Hill sister, copyrighted and 
published “Happy Birthday to You.” 

- “Happy Days Are Here Again”(1929) Popular song: mus. Milton Ager, lyr. Jack Yellen 
(for the film Chasing Rainbows, 1930). Today, the song is probably best remembered 
as the campaign song for Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s successful 1932 presidential 
campaign, after a decision by his advisers to play it at the 1932 Democratic National 
Convention, from where it went on to become the Democratic Party’s unofficial theme 
song. 

- Happy Hunting Grounds, The concept of everlasting life held by some Native Ameri¬ 
can nations. The term “happy hunting grounds” refers to a benevolent and Edenic 
afterlife in which game is abundant and easy to catch. 

- Harburg, E(dgar) Y(ipsel) [b. Isidore Hochberg] (1898-1981) Lyricist, librettist of 
musicals: Bloomer Girl (1944), Finian’s Rainbow (1947). Films: Wizard of Oz (1939). 
At grade school he appeared in Yiddish theater, whose blending of humor, fantasy 
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and social commentary had a profound effect on him. His friend George Gershwin 
introduced him to a number of talented composer and songwriters, as a result, in the 
decades to come, Hamburg wrote lyrics for the music of many composers: including 
Vernon Duke (Walk a Little faster, 1932, “April in Paris”), Burton Lane ( Finian’s Rain¬ 
bow), and Harold Arlen, the team’s pinnacle coming in 1939 with the score for the 
movie The Wizard ofOz, which Harburg approached as a Depression fantasy (“Over 
the Rainbow”). Then they wrote songs for Judy Garland near the end of her career 
(The title song of her final movie I Could Go On Singing, 1963. Hamburg, a member 
of several radical organizations (though never officially a member of the Commu¬ 
nist party), was named in Red Channels, which, along with his affiliation with the 
Hollywood Democratic Committee, led to his blacklisting by the film industry. 
Harburg continued to write musicals ( Jamaica, 1957, music by Arlen). On the occasion 
of Martin Luther King Jr.’s death (1968) they wrote the song “Silent Spring”. 

- Hard-Case State, The, A nickname of Oregon. 

- Hard-Edge Painting. A type of abstract painting (one of the types of painting that 
developed as a reaction against the spontaneity and painterly handling of AbEx) in 
which forms, though not essentially geometrical, have sharp contours and are ex¬ 
ecuted in flat colors. The term was coined (1958) by the American critic Jules Langsner, 
its major exponents including Ellsworth Kelly and Kenneth Noland. 

- Hardenbergh, Henry Janeway (1847-1918) Architect. A leading turn-of-the- 
20 th -century practitioner. His first success was the Van Corlear (1879), an early apart¬ 
ment block, on 7 th Avenue and W. 55 th to 56 th Street, NYC (it survived until 1925 and 
was then replaced by a hotel). Now the client commissioned Hardenbergh to build a 
housing development for three different social classes, comprising row houses (some 
destroyed), lower-middle-class apartments and a foray into the luxury apartment 
market, now known as the Dakota Apartments (1884, at Central Park West and 72 nd 
Street, NYC). Its facades are in an eclectic style that includes North German Renais¬ 
sance and French chateau elements. In the 1890’s, the Astors commissioned the pic¬ 
turesque Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, built in two sections on Fifth Avenue from 33 rd to 34 th 
Streets (both later replaced by the Empire State Building). There, the architect hewed 
more closely to the Germanic Renaissance, putting giant spires, balconies, porches 
and dormers on this red-brick and brownstone hostelry. Hardenbergh’s insistence on 
heavy, conservative masonry designs increased his reputation for dependable solid¬ 
ity, as he designed buildings for long-term use, not short-term profit. These designs 
established him as a leading architect for luxurious Edwardian hotels, which got him 
four choicest hotel commissions - the Willard in Washington, D.C. (1902), the Plaza 
(1907 at Fifth Avenue and Central Park South; interior altered), the Martinique (1910, 
at 32 nd Street and Broadway) and Boston’s Copley-Plaza (1912). 

- Hardy Boys, The, see Stratemeyer. 

- Hare, David (1917-1992) Sculptor, painter, and photographer. He is most admired 
for his early welded-metal abstract sculptures (Woman Screaming, 1948; Moon Cage 
1955; The Swan’s Dream ofLeda, 1962). In photography he began to experiment with 
the technique of ’heatage’, in which the emulsion of a photographic plate, exposed to 
heat, melted making the image flow. ( Gas Masked Nude; Mons Pubis Greeting Cards). 
In the 1960s he took up painting (Phoenix, 1979; Leda and the Swan, 1992). 
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- Hare and Hounds, Children’s chasing game in which the child selected as hare runs 
away to hide, while all the rest of the players (“hounds”), pursue the hare as quickly 
as they can. 

- Harlem Renaissance. A term relating to the period (1920’s) of flourishing output 
of the African American artists in the Harlem district of New York City, initiated 
by a philosopher and editor Alain Locke, who encouraged black American artists 
to explore their ancestral heritage (1928, The New Negro). Literary achievement was 
represented by poets (Langston Hughes and Countee Cullen, prose writers (Claude 
McKay, Zora Neale Hurston) visual artists (the painter and illustrator Aaron Douglas, 
Palmer Hayden and Malvin Gray Johnson). 

- Harnett, William Michael (1848-1892). Irish-born painter. Represents the late 19 th 
c school of painting of trompe-Toeil still lifes. He chose as his subject matter com¬ 
monplace objects ( Still Life with Bric-a-Brac, 1872), which he arranged in meticu¬ 
lously planned compositions where objects - guns (The Faithful Colt, 1890), musical 
instruments ( Still Life with Violin, 1888), books, pipes, paper, envelopes, and printed 
material — were hanging from wooden doors. All of these objects are rendered with 
great fidelity and rich color ( After the Hunt, 1885). In Old Models (1892) we are made to 
feel the very texture, substance and weight of the brass bugle. Harnett represents the 
approach to still life in which the object’s existential presence is acutely experienced. 
In his perhaps most thoroughly composed painting, The Emblems of Peace (1890) he 
arranged his souvenirs brought from Europe. In his output there found its culmina¬ 
tion the still-life tradition of the 19 th century. His mellowed objects with torn labels, 
the boards that act as a field for the object, splintered doors, from which the objects 
hang, are forerunners of the rehabilitation of the discard, the ruined object seeming 
especially at home in an American tradition within which the thing has always held 
a privileged position. Other titles: Memento Mori “To This Favor”, 1879; After the Hunt 
(1883). 

- Harper, Frances (Ellen Watkins) ((1825-1911) African-American writer. Her “Two 
Offers” (1859) was probably the first story written by an African-American woman. 
Her most significant work is her novel “Iola Leroy; or, Shadows Uplifted (1892) which 
raises the subject of white violence against slave, sexual exploitation of black women. 

- Harrigan and Hart, Comic duo: Edward Harrigan (1844-1911) and Tony Hart (1855 — 
1891). Precursors of ethnic humor, characteristic for burlesque. 

- Harris, Roy (1898-1979). Composer. His works contributed to the development of 
an indigenous American style of symphonic compositions. His one movement Third 
Symphony (1937) is the most popular and most performed. 

- Harris, Joel Chandler (1848-1908) Writer. His short stories feature Uncle Remus, 
the freed slave of the white family, who tells the boy the fables of animals, the most 
memorable being Brer Rabbit, the crafty survivor. 

- Harrison, Rex (Reginald Carey) (1908-1990) British actor. World fame was 
brought to him by the role of Professor Higgins in Broadway musical My Fair Lady 
(1957- Tony), which he repeated on the screen (Oscar, 1964). Other films: Cleopatra 
(1963), The Agony and the Ecstasy (1965), Doctor Dolittle (1967). 
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- Harrison&Abramovitz (Wallace K(irkman) Harrison (1885-1981) and Max Abra- 
movitz (1908-2004). One of the nation’s most successful corporate architecture firms 
renowned for its neoclassical designs and for its ability to manage expansive build¬ 
ings and large projects. Harrison began his career as a draftsman in the offices of 
McKim&Mead and White, studied at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, then worked for Ber¬ 
tram Goodhue. He is best known for ambitious civic complexes such as Rockefel¬ 
ler Center (1933, in the opinion of many critics still the nation’s finest example of 
down-town multi-use skyscraper design), the United Nations Secretariat (1952, noted 
by critics as New York’s first glass curtain-wall skyscraper), Lincoln Center (1970, 
Abramovitz designed Philharmonic Hall, now Avery Fisher Hall, 1962, beside Harri¬ 
son’s Metropolitan Opera, 1966), the Empire State Plaza (1965-76 ) in Albany. With his 
longtime partner Max Abramowitz he designed a number of well-known mid-town 
skycscrapers ( Mobil Building; The Corning Glass Building, The ' Time&Life’, McGraw 
Hill, Exxon). The neoclassical building designs of Abramowitz, following his study at 
the famous Ecole des Beaux Arts figure prominently in the architectural history of the 
mid-twentieth century. For the upcoming 1939 New York’sWorld’s Fair the architects 
came up with a futuristic exhibit consisting of a 610-foot vertical spike, the Trylon, 
and a 180-foot diameter globe, the Perisphere. In 1941 Abramowitz enlisted in the US 
Army and as a colonel designed military installations in China. In 1953 the firm was 
contracted to design the huge 30-story Alcoa Building in Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 
entirely of aluminum, except for the structural steel, Harrison designing luxurious 
modular aluminum cladding for the exterior. At U.S. Steel (1971), Abramowitz sup¬ 
ported the triangular tower with hollow Cor-ten steel external members providing 
uninterrupted office space on all floors. 

- Harshaw, Margaret (1909-1997) Mezzo-soprano, later soprano. Debut as mezzo-so¬ 
prano, Met, 1942 (Second Norn Die Gotterdammerung). By 1964 as a dramatic soprano 
with a clear timbre and considerable power, she established herself as a leading Wag¬ 
nerian. An earnest singer with a firm, even tone, successful as Briinnhilde, Kundry, 
and Isolde. Her performances in operas of Mozart (Donna Anna in Don Giovanni) 
and Verdi (Amneris Aida, Ulrica Un Ballo in Maschera, Mistress Quickly Falstaffand 
Azucena II Trovatore) - were also highly regarded. 

- Hart, George Overbury “Pop” (1868-1933). Painter, engraver, largely self-taught 
watercolorist noted for his genre paintings of scenes from many parts of the world 
characterized by Impressionistic handling of color and movement. ( Springtime in New 
Orleans, 1925; Open Air Circus, 1928; Vegetable Market, Marrakesh, Morocco, 1929). 

- Hart, Joel Tanner (1810-1877). Sculptor. A portrait specialist, particularly associated 
with likenesses of Andrew Jackson and Henry Clay, whose life-sized statue - 1859 
state capitol, Richmond, Virginia, although rather literal in its treatment of the stand¬ 
ing figure, nevertheless conveys quiet dignity. His half- finished marble, life-size ideal 
nude, Woman Triumphant (also known as The Triumph of Chastity) completed from his 
model by someone else, 1864-77, was destroyed in a fire. ( Portrait ofErastus Brigham 
Young, 1853; Morning Glory, 1868-1872). 

- Hart, Lorenz (1895-1943) Lyricist and librettist of musicals. Because of his witty 
texts, considered by some to be the only of his class. With Richard Rodgers created 
many Broadway hits: Dearest Enemy ( 1925), On Your Toes (1936), Babes in Arms (1937), 
I’d Rather Be Right (1937), The Boys from Syracuse (1938), Pal Joey (1940). 
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- Hart, Moss (1904-1961) Playwright, scriptwriter. He was successful especially in 
collaboration with George S. Kaufman. Some of his plays have been filmed: Once in a 
Lifetime (1932), You Can’t Take It with Ybn(1938), The Man Who Came to Dinner (1942), 
George Washington Slept Here (1942). 

- Harte, (Francis) Bret (1836-1902) Journalist, writer, novelist. In his stories (The Luck 
of the Roaring Camp, 1868; The Outcasts of Poker Flat, 1860) he displayed his ability to 
capture realistically characters who lived in small towns of northern California, his 
descriptions of the landscape and the people realistic. His only novel, Gabriel Conroy 
(1876) concerns colorful, entertaining characters struggling to make ends meet in 
the West. 

- Hartford, Connecticut, 124 000 (2011); founded 1633 by the Dutch; state capital since 
1875, before that date it was sharing the honor with New Haven). Insurance business 
center... Education: Trinity College; University of Hartford. Culture: Wandsworth 
Atheneum (the oldest public museum in the U.S.); Hartford Symphony; Other attrac¬ 
tions: Mark Twain’s Home. 

- Hartigan, Grace (1922-2008). Painter. One of the first American woman artists to 
earn an international reputation, she became recognized as among the leading figures 
of the second generation AbEx, although her work, characterized by brilliant color, 
often retains figurative elements. Hartigan’s work changed regularly over six decades, 
she even earned the opinion of being the precursor of Pop art with her practice of 
incorporating recognizable items and characters from the media into her colorful 
paintings, though she disliked the idea of mass manufacturing that Pop art glorified. 
The Oranges (series), 1952; Joan of Arc, 1996; Le Mort de Arthur, 1996; Still Life With 
Japanese Motif 2005. 

- Hartley, Marsden (1877-1943) Considered one of the foremost American painters of 
the first half of the 20 th c., he first painted impressionistic landscapes (views of Maine 
mountains, The Summer Camp, Blue Mountain, c.1909), Mount Katahdin, SnowStorm, 
1942), still lifes ( Still Life No 1., 1912:); marines (The Ice Hole, 1908). His early work, a 
hybrid of expressionism and cubism (Portrait of a German Officer, 1914); Painting No. 5 
(1914-15), by 1920 had become increasingly representational. His most mature period 
in the 1940s (Gardeners’ Gloves and Shears (ca. 1937); Fishermen’s Last Supper - Nowa 
Scotia (1940-41); Christ Held by Half-Naked Men (1941-2). 

- Harvey Girls, The, Musical film (1946); dir. George Sidney. Mus. Harry Warren, One 
of the best pictures of Judy Garland, as a girl trying to civilize the Wild West Town. 
Also Ray Bolger, Angela Lansbury, Cyd Charisse. Song “On the Atchison, Topeka and 
the Santa Fe” (Oscar). 

- Hassam, (Frederick) Childe (1859-1935). Painter, etcher. Impressionist, member of 
the Ten. The most outstanding of a group called the Luminists. Hassam attempted to 
transplant French Impressionism (Pond Lilies, 1932), with people rushing or prom¬ 
enading along streets (Washington Arch in Spring, 1890). Generally, the life of the 
city became one of his main sources of subject matter, scenes of rainy streets being 
his specialty (Rainy Day, Boston, 1885; The Avenue in the Rain, 1917), but also those 
catching the subtlety of light (Boston Common at Twilight; 1885-86; Fifth Avenue 
Nocturne, c. 1895). Equally gladly would he paint sunny landscapes in New England 
(Celia Thaxter’s Garden, 1890). His another favorite theme was a woman in an interior 
(Summer Evening, 1886). 
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- Hatfield and McCoy Feud. The most notorious of the family feuds in the mountain 
terrain of Eastern Kentucky and West Virginia. It was neither the first, nor the last, 
nor of the longest duration, nor the most gory, but it attracted the attention of the 
press. Under the circumstances it seems obvious that many versions of the origin of 
the conflict are circulating. Some say it started over a pig being stolen by Hatfields. 
Others ascribed it to Southern-sympathizing Hatfield murdering a McCoy who had 
served in the Union Army during the Civil War. By the time it was over, 13 members 
of both families died violent deaths. 

- Hauk, Minnie [b. Amalia Mignon Hauck] (1851-1929) Soprano/mezzo-soprano. 
Debut 1866 (Amina La Sonnambula). Her voice became a mezzo-soprano of great 
strength and depth. She was a considerable singer-actress. Her repertory encompassed 
100 roles, including Juliette, Manon, Selika, Carmen. 

- Haviland, John (1792-1852) British-born architect. In the US since 1816. One of the 
few professionals in the country, Haviland is mainly remembered as an architect of 
prisons. Following the ideas of British philosopher Jeremy Bentham, who designed an 
ideal prison, which he called Panopticon for the ease of surveillance, Haviland gave 
to his designs a radial shape: Eastern State Penitentiary in Philadelphia (1823-35) used 
until he 1960’s; the “Tombs” in NYC (1835-38; demolished). His building for the Penn¬ 
sylvania Institute for the Deaf and Dumb (1824, now Dorrance Hamilton Hall) was in 
Greek Revival style. His Walnut Street Theater, Philadelphia (1827) is the oldest theater 
in the US. Haviland’s book The Builder’s Assistant (1818), one of the earliest pattern 
books in the US, was probably the first to include both Greek and Roman orders. 

- Hawaii, 50 th state (1959); the name possibly based on the native word for homeland 
Owhyhee; capital: Honolulu; flower: Pua Aloalo (Yellow Hibiscus); tree: Kukui (candle- 
nut); bird: Nene (Hawaiian Goose); song: “Hawaii Ponoi” [ Our Hawaii’]; nickname: 
The Aloha State; motto: Ua Mau Ke Ea O Ka Aina I Ka Pono [‘The life of the land is 
perpetuated in righteousness’]. Attractions; Hawaiian Volcano National Park; U.S.S. 
Arizona (Pearl Harbor); Waikiki (Honolulu). 

- Hawkeye State, a nickname of Iowa. 

- Hawkins, Coleman (Randolph), [nicknames “Bean”, “Hawk ”] (1904-1969), Jazz musi¬ 
cian: tenor sax, band leader. He was the first important jazz tenor saxophone soloist 
and the most international figure in the evolution of the instrument. His huge sound 
with powerful vibrato was an inspiration for swing and bop players alike. Film: The 
Crimson Canary ( 1945). 

- Hawks, Howard (Winchester) (1896-1977) Film director, scriptwriter, producer. He 
tried every film genre in his directorial career: from war movies (Dawn Patrol, 1930; 
Sergeant York, 1941), musicals (Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, 1953), film noir (The Big Sleep, 
1946), westerns (Red River, 1948; Rio Bravo, 1959; El Dorado, 1967 ) adventure ( Hatari!, 
1962). He skillfully used camera to carry out the narrative, and to create the mood 
and atmosphere. Other films: His Girl Friday (1940), To Have and Have Not( 1944). In 
1974 was awarded an honorary Oscar. 

- Hay, John Milton (1838-1905). Statesman, fiction writer, biographer. His novels :The 
Breadwinners” (1884). 10-volume biography “Abraham Lincoln: A History” (1890) co¬ 
authored by John G. Nicolay with whom he also edited Lincoln's works (1894; 1905). 
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- Hawthorne, Nathaniel (1804-1864) Writer. His best-known novels are “The Scarlet 
Letter” (1850) and “The House of Seven Gables” (1851), which examine the darker sides 
of the human being and deep recesses of the Puritan conscience: ignorance, vanity, 
ego, decadence, corruption, and vulgarity. 

- Haymon, Cynthia Coleman (1958-) Soprano. She made her debut in the first US 
Henze’s We Come to the River, then Xanthe in Strauss’ Liebe der Danae); came to inter¬ 
national prominence in the first Glyndebourne Festival production of Porgy and Bess. 
Since then Haymon has established herself as a lyric soprano well suited to Puccini 
heroines (Mimi, Liu). 

- Hays, Mary Ludwig (McCauly) (1754-1832) The best-known woman to have served 
in battle: during the American Revolution she accompanied her husband to the battle 
of Monmouth (1778). She earned her nickname “Molly Pitcher” by carrying pitchers 
of water for cooling the canons. According to the legend, after her husband, an artil¬ 
leryman, collapsed having been hit by a British shell, she took his place at the cannon 
(although her story may be an amalgamation of the deeds of many women e.g. Marga¬ 
ret Cochran Corbin whose husband was killed at the Battle of Fort Washington (1776). 

- Hays Office, [Motion Picture Producers and Distributors Association], from the 
name of Hays Will H. who was charged with providing self-censorship of Hollywood 
movies, to spare the government this function. The product was Motion Picture Pro¬ 
duction Code, sometimes known as Hays Code, which was listing all taboos. 

- Hays, Will (iam) S(hakespeare) (1837-1907) Composer of popular songs, especially 
sentimental Victorian ballads: (“The American Flag”, 1863; “The Little Old Cabin in 
the Lane”, 1871; “Angels, Meet Me at the Crossroads”, 1875). 

- Hayward, Leland (1902-1971) Theatre producer of plays and musicals, which were 
mostly successful: State of the Union (1945), South Pacific (1949) (both Pulitzer); others: 
Mister Roberts (1948), Call Me Madam (1950), Gypsy (1959), 77ie Sound of Music (1959). 

- Heade, Martin Johnson (1819-1904), Painter, trained by Thomas Hicks. One of the 
purest and most important of the Luminists because of his startling atmospheric 
effects: American interest in light, atmosphere and time of day is exceptionally pro¬ 
nounced in his works, landscapes and seascapes, including the dramatic Approaching 
Storm, Thunder Storm on Narragansett Bay (1860). Heades’s luminist organization 
of space was readily transferred from sea to land, since (like Monet in the 1890’s) 
he chose the haystack as subject treating it in a series of paintings under different 
conditions of light ( High Tide on the Marshes 1872; Newbury Meadows, ca. 1876-1881). 
In his later period his paintings of tropical foliage ( Orchid Blossom, 1873) and hum¬ 
mingbirds with floral background ( Catleya Orchid, Two Hummingbirds and a Beetle, 
ca. 1875-90) were appreciated. 

- Healy, George (Peter Alexander) (1813-1894). Painter. His attempts at historical 
subjects are reflected in Franklin Urging the Claims of the American Colonies before 
Louis XVI (1855). However, he primarily gained a reputation as a rapid portraitist (by 
1865 he had painted more than 500 portraits). He painted European royalty, aristocracy 
and political leaders (including German Chancellor Otto von Bismarck, 1877). But he 
is best known today for his popular portraits of many established Americans of his 
era, such as John Caldwell Calhoun (1848), Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (1862) Wil¬ 
liam Tecumseh Sherman, 1866), and especially of the presidents: John Quincy Adams, 
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Andrew Jackson, Martin Van Buren, John Tyler, James K. Polk, Millard Fillmore, Frank¬ 
lin Pierce, James Buchanan, Abraham Lincoln (and Ulysses S. Grant painted before 
he became president.). 

- Hearn, Lafcadio (Patrick) (1850-1904). Irish-Greek miscellaneous writer. Remem¬ 
bered as a French-language translator of works by Theophile Gautier, Guy de Mau¬ 
passant, Alphonse Daudet, Emile Zola, Gustave Flaubert and Anatole France. In New 
Orleans, when he learned about a great storm that literally destroyed the Last Island, 
Hearn wrote Chita: A Memory of Last Island (1889). Also in New Orleans, at the world 
Industrial Exposition (1884) he came upon Japanese art, which made him fall in love 
with the Japanese with their customs, scenery, art, food, superstition and gods, as a 
result of which he was invited to accept the chair as professor of English Language 
and literature at Tokyo Imperial University (which later led to his accepting Japanese 
name and nationality). His impressions were rendered in his best book Glimpses of 
Unfamiliar Japan (1893-4). 

- Hearst, William Randolph (1863-1951) Newspaper chain owner. He is reputed as an 
advocate of sensational journalism which caused war with Spain (1898, Mr. Hearst's 
War), and for being chauvinist and racist. 

- Heart of America, The, the nickname of Kansas. 

- Heart of Dixie, the official nickname of Alabama. 

- Heart of Maryland, The, (1895) Drama by David Belasco, set during the Confederate 
invasion of Maryland in 1863, one of the great popular hits of the 1890s. Audiences 
were so taken by the melodrama - of the romance of the beautiful Southern belle with 
the Union officer - that Belasco’s fame rose steeply, and he soon became wealthy. The 
critics condemned the melodramatic story line and the implausible scenes, such as the 
one in which the heroine hangs on the clapper of a huge bell to prevent it from ringing. 

- Heaton, Augustus George (Goodyear) (1844-1930). Painter, numismatist. His most 
famous painting, The Recall of Columbus (1883), exhibited at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, and another work of his Hardships of Emigration (1892), provided the basis 
of US postage stamps. Other: Near the Sea (1880), Reading by Moonlight (1886), The 
House Through the Trees (1905). 

- Heinrich, Anthony Philip [b. Anton Philipp Heinrich] (1781-1861) Austrian-born 
musician: violinist (he played well on his Cremona violin), conductor (he conducted 
the first performance of a Beethoven symphony in the US, Lexington, 1817) and 
perhaps the first professional composer in the US (American orchestras of the period 
may have lacked the technical ability to do justice to his often complex oeuvre). He 
wrote romantic compositions in a variety of genres, mostly of a descriptive nature, 
his music (influenced by Haydn, Beethoven, Italian opera, classical dance music, and 
popular American tunes) being best when reflecting the frontier, its scenery, and the 
Native Americans: The Dawning of Music in Kentucky; or, The Pleasures of Harmony in 
the Solitudes of Nature, 1820, a collection of songs and piano pieces; orchestral fantasia 
entitled: Pushmataha, a Venerable Chief of a Western Tribe of Indians, 1831; a symphony 
The Columbiad; or, Migration of American Wild Passenger Pigeons, 1837, inspired by 
John James Audubon; the symphony which Heinrich regarded as his finest work: 
The Ornithological Combat of Kings; or, The Condor of the Andes and the Eagle of the 
Cordilleras (1847; rev. 1856). Many of his works are known only by titles. 
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- Heinz, Henry J(ohn) (1844-1919) Manufacturer of prepared food. He also pioneered 
American pure food movements. 

- Heizer, Michael (1944-). Artist known for his monumental earthworks. His Double 
Negative (1969) consisting of two deep tranches cut in a desert escarpment, being 
among the first, together with Displaced/Replaced Mass, 1969, part of a movement 
known as Land Art or Earth Art. His other works: Dragged Mass Geometric, 1989; 
North, East, South, West, 1967/2002. 

- Held, A1 (1928-2005). Abstract painter, particularly influenced by Jackson Pollock, 
from about 1960 developing a more individual style characterized by the use of very 
heavily textured paint, clean-edged, bold, brightly colored geometrical forms - monu¬ 
mental single images such as circles, squares, triangles, and letters creating an over¬ 
whelming effect in the tension of image against frame. In the 1980s he re-introduced 
color, as in his 17-metre-long mural Mantegna’s Edge (1983). Other paintings: Stone 
Ridge 4 (1983), Pisa I (1983), Scholes II (1992). 

- Held, Anna (1873-1918) Singer and actress of Franco-Polish ancestry; wife of Florenz 
Ziegfeld who launched her career in his musicals (1897-1908). Her hallmarks were 
the veiled naughtiness of her songs coupled with her sly, teasing delivery. Among the 
songs associated with her were “Won’t You Come and Play with Me?,” “I Just Can’t 
Make My Eyes Behave,” and “It’s Delightful to Be Married.” 

- Held John, Jr. (1889-1958) Illustrator, cartoonist. In his cartoons Held manifested his 
ability to point up the foibles of the time without sentimentality or bitterness. These 
drawings conveyed a spirit of the era comparable to that permeating the writings of 
F. Scott Fitzgerald. His dancing flappers on the covers of Life, defined the image of 
youth, for the decade. Held’s drawings portrayed the freedom and mobility of young 
women in angular line cartoons that gently satirized the clash between the morals 
and lifestyles of an older generation with the Jazz Age. The immortal characters that 
Held created were the short-skirted, short-haired “flappers” who rolled their stockings 
and used a long cigarette holder, and her escort, who wore a raccoon coat, had patent- 
leather hair parted in the middle, smoked a pipe, and carried a hip flask. 

- Heilman, Lillian (1905-1984) Playwright and screenwriter. Her plays attacked in¬ 
justice, exploitation and selfishness: “The Little Foxes” (1939). Apart from scripts for 
her own plays and memoirs (“Julia”, 1977), she also adapted other authors’ prose (“The 
Chase”, 1966). 

- Hello Dolly!, Musical (1964-2844 perf.); mus. and lyr. Jerry Herman, libr. M. Stewart. 
Adaptation of Thornton Wilder’s play The Matchmaker (Itself adapted from Nestroy’s 
farce). In film (1969 - dir. Gene Kelly) in the title role. Barbra Streisand. 

- Hellzapoppin, Film (1941) dir. H. C. Potter. Zany comedy, adaptation of the Broadway 
success. Starring Ole Olsen, Chick Johnson, Martha Raye, Mischa Auer. 

- Helmsley Building [earlier the New York Central Building]. Office building (1927-29, 
arch. Warren&Wetmore), built as the headquarters for the New York Central Railroad, 
straddling Park Avenue as a visual termination point of the street. 

- Hemingway Ernest (Miller) (1899-1961) Writer. From his father young Ernest 
learned love of hunting, fishing, and the outdoors. Both of his grandfathers were 
Civil War veterans, which made him grow up amid echoes of war, and eager to take 
part in it. While he was driving a Red Cross ambulance in Italy during the First World 
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War, for which he volunteered (his nearsightedness disqualified him from the mili¬ 
tary service), he was severely wounded, the experience he later used in his Farewell 
to Arms (1929), where he depicted the horrors of war, and revealed war’s troubling 
psychological effects on those who fought in them, as in his first successful novel The 
Sun Also Rises (1926), which represents another trend in Hemingway’s writings, the 
lives of expatriates living in Europe after the First World War - known as the Lost 
Generation. Part of it was as a foreign correspondent for Toronto Star. From his cov¬ 
ering the Spanish Civil War grew out his best novel For Whom the Bell Tolls (1940). 
Its hero, an American Robert Jordan, like other Hemingway heroes follows his own 
code of ethics, doomed to defeat when, believing in democracy, he aids the Loyalists 
in Spain in their resistance against fascism. Hemingway’s lifetime of writing about 
human courage first brought him Pulitzer Prize for his novella The Old Man and the 
Sea (1952) and culminated in Nobel Prize in Literature in 1954. 

- Hemp State, The, a nickname of Kentucky. 

- Hempel, Frieda (1885-1955). German, later US, soprano. A gifted and refined singer, 
whose pure, rounded tone, brilliant technique, and dramatic sensitivity enabled her 
to succeed in a wide repertory (Queen of the Night, Lucia, Euryanthe, Eva). Her pure 
tone, with great facility in decorative passages, ensured her success in Verdi and 
Mozart. Her major success was at the Met (1912-19) as the Marschallin and Violetta, 
and in operas by Donizetti, Weber and Rossini. 

- Henderson, Fletcher (James Hamilton; “Smack”) (1898-1952) Jazz musician: pianist, 
bandleader, arranger. Although his band began as a regular dance band, it soon ac¬ 
quired a reputation as the first large group to play in the emerging jazz style. Louis 
Armstrong was featured as jazz soloist, as were Coleman Hawkins, Lester Young. 
Henderson’s main legacy to jazz is his work as an arranger (for instance for Benny 
Goodman); he was the first jazzman to write down compositions (“Copenhagen”, 
“Sugar Foot Stomp.) By the late 1940’s many of the characteristics of his arrangements 
had been assimilated into the mainstream pop music of commercial bands. 

- Hendricks, Barbara (1948-). Soprano. One of the finest American lyric sopranos - 
possesses a pure, clear, and expressive voice - of her generation, both for her work 
on the operatic stage and in the concert hall (she has frequently appeared in jazz 
concerts as well). She possesses a vast repertory in the realm of German Lieder and 
is known for her recitals of American, French and Scandinavian works. Roles include 
Susanna, Pamina, Nannetta, Gilda, Micaela, Tatiana, Mimi, Liu. Barbara Hendricks is 
the longest-serving Goodwill Ambassador for United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees. Having been on a number of field missions, Hendricks is committed 
to making a real difference for refugees and carries her advocacy to the highest dip¬ 
lomatic and governmental levels. She is particularly concerned about the plight of 
refugee women. 

- Henri, Robert [b. Robert Henry Cozad) (1865-1929) Painter and influential teacher. 
Until the mid-1890s he was an Impressionist, after which, because of study and work in 
Europe (where he absorbed the art of Hals, Velasquez, Manet, Courbet, and Whistler) 
he developed the use of darker, less sunny colors and broader strokes. He inspired 
Luks, Sloan, Glackens, and Shinn to paint in the manner of Goya, Daumier. Was 
a member of the Eight, helped organize the Independents” Exhibition (1910), the 
Armory Show (1913). The essence of Henri’s teaching was that art should grow from 
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life, not from theories. Consequently, wishing to help artists show the lives and 
activities of the masses, he and his group frequented NYC waterfronts (East River 
Embankment, 1900), cheap restaurants, and slums. Later he turned to portraits of 
women (Young Woman in Black, Young Woman in White, 1904), studies of racial (Black 
Willie Gee, 1904), (Indian Diegito, 1916) and national types ( Dutch Girl in White, 1907; 
The Spanish Gypsy (1912). 

- Henry, Edward Lamson (1841-1919). Painter. Anecdotal, narrative and historical 
genre painter, he served as a dark aboard a Union Quartermaster’s supply ship. He 
documented behind-the lines scenes of siege of Petersburg, recording a chronicle 
of non-combat side of soldiering, with details of soldiers, horses, wagons, which he 
later published as War Sketches. (City Point Hopewell, Virginia, 1864; Brandy Station 
Depot, April 1864). His paintings of domestic life revived the ante-Bellum America. 
(Protecting Groceries, 1886; Old Enemies, 1887; The Pillory and Whipping Post, New 
Castle, Delaware, 1896). 

- Herald Square, NYC. Crossing of Broadway and 6th Avenue with the 34th Street, 
considered the beginning of the Great White Way, the poetic term for the Broadway 
theatre district. 

- Herbert, Victor (August) (1859-1924) Irish-born composer, concert cellist, and or¬ 
chestra and band conductor (of the Pittsburgh Symphony, 1898-1904), educated in 
Germany, after his mother married a German physician. His best-known operettas are 
Babes in Toyland (based on The Wizard of Oz, 1903, Mile Modiste (1905), The Red Mill 
(1906), Naughty Marietta (1910), Sweethearts (1913). Four of his best-loved songs are 
“Ah! Sweet Mystery of Life,” “Sweethearts,” “Kiss Me Again,” and “Thine Alone.” He 
tried his hand at writing grand operas, but with limited success. He actively lobbied 
for legislation to enable composers to copyright their material (1909), for this purpose 
he cofounded in 1914 the American Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers 
(ASCAP) and was its vice president (1914-1924). He composed one of the first ever 
musical illustrations specifically written for a film ( The Birth of a Nation, 1916), which 
was played by a traveling orchestra. 

- “Here Comes the Bride”, Song sung at the weddings to the tune of “Bridal Chorus” 
from the Richard Wagner’s opera Lohengrin. 

- Herman, Jerry (Gerald Sheldon) (1931—), Composer and lyricist of musicals. One of 
the most successful songwriters for the musical theater in his generation: Milk and 
Honey (1961), Hello Dolly (1964, Tony), Mame (1966), La Cage aux Folles (1983). While 
his lyrics could be witty, they were usually light-hearted, and his music simple (he 
never took lessons, and did not learn to read music), which is why his approach was 
sometimes derided as old-fashioned. 

- Herman, Woody (Woodrow Charles) (1913-1987) Jazz musician: vocals, clarinet, 
alto and soprano sax, bandleader. He played alto in a lyrical style, clarinet in a more 
bluesy manner; sang well following earlier blues models. His real significance was his 
genius as an organizer and his generosity in showcasing other players. Igor Stravinsky 
composed for his orchestra Ebony Concerto (1946). 

- Hermitage, The, the house of Andrew Jackson in Greek Revival style at Hermitage, 
Tennessee. 
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- Herne, James A. [b. James Ahem] (1839-1901). Actor and playwright. He helped 
bridge the gap between 19 th century melodrama and the 20 th century drama of ideas, 
such as his controversial play Margaret Fleming, credited with having begun modern 
drama in America and earning for its author the reputation of being an “American 
Ibsen”. His career mirrors the changes occurring in American theatre: his first works, 
regardless of formal genre categorizing, are romantic and stiff. His best later works are 
more realistic in the portrayal of the psychology of plain, ordinary, humble characters, 
Herne’s’ attitude toward drama being indicated in the content (and the title) of his 
essay “Art for Truth’s Sake” (1897). His career began in a touring theatrical company 
where he took a role in an 1859 performance of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, before achieving a 
success with his Hearts of Oak (1879) written with David Belasco. Subsequent dramas 
(Drifting apart, 1885; The Minute Men, 1886; Margaret Fleming, 1890) did not achieve 
the same popularity, although the last, a drama of marital infidelity, is considered his 
major achievement. Herne’s most popular play, Shore Acres (1892) ultimately earned 
the playwright one million dollars. His attempt at addressing American history, The 
Minute Men of 1774-1775 (1886), was a critical success but a financial failure. 

- Hero of Appomattox, a nickname of Ulysses S. Grant. 

- Hero of New Orleans, a nickname of Andrew Jackson. 

- Hersey, John (1914-1993) Journalist, novelist. He combined both these approaches 
in Hiroshima (1946) an account of lives of the inhabitants of the city before, during 
and immediately after the US dropping of an atom bomb in World War II, success¬ 
fully conveying to the postwar public the still-fresh horror of atom bombings. With 
the same approach did he explore the nature of Nazi suppression and extermination 
of Jews in The Wall (1950). His A Bell for Adano (1944, Pulitzer) posed the question of 
whether the Allies might occupy conquered nations in an enlightened way. 

- Hesselius, Gustavus (1682-1755). Swedish-born painter. The founder of painting in 
the middle colonies. One of the first professional portraitists in Philadelphia, he scored 
an early popular success with his portraits ( Thomas Bordley, c. 1715), and especially 
with two unusual portraits of Indian chiefs (Lapowinsa, ca.1735; Tishcohan, c. 1735) 
in which he perceived a classical dignity in the American Indian. Gustavus Hesselius 
was unique in painting also other subjects, such as religious (Last Supper, 1721, the 
first publicly commissioned larger religious picture in America) and themes of classi¬ 
cal mythology (such as in the elaborate figure compositions as Bacchus and Ariadne, 
ca 1720; and Bacchanalian Revel, ca. 1720). 

- Hesselius, John (1728-1778). Colonial portrait painter. Son of Gustavus Hesselius. 
Under the influence of Wollaston, he became a competent painter, an imaginative 
colorist, and one of the first to introduce an American note in portraits (especially 
in their settings): (Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer, ca.1760-70; Mrs. Thomas Sprigg, 1764; 
Thomas Chamberlaine, 1772/75). 

- Hewitt, John Hill (1801-1890) Songwriter, remembered mostly for his songs im¬ 
bued with romantic mood traceable to Walter Scott: “The Minstrel’s Return from the 
War”(1833), “All Quiet on the Potomac To-night” (1863), “Somebody’s Darling” (1864). 

- Hewitt, James Lang (1807-1853) Publisher. He owned a prominent music publishing 
firm under his own name. 
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- Hiawatha (c. 1500) A Mohawk Indian chief of the Onondaga tribe, credited with 
having persuaded the Five Tribes (Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas and Sen¬ 
ecas) to form the Iroquois Confederacy. Hero of the poem by H.W. Longfellow “The 
Song of Hiawatha” (1855). 

- Hicks, Edward, (1780-1849). Self taught primitive painter; an itinerant Quaker 
preacher. Best known for his picture of The Peaceable Kingdom’, (best known version 
(1833-34), showing in the background William Penn, making his treaty with the In¬ 
dians), which depicts the animals lying down with each other (the subject of which 
is taken from Isaiah 11: 6-9). He painted as many as a hundred different versions, but 
he gave them away to friends and acquaintances ( The Falls of Niagara, ca. 1825, The 
Cornell Farm (1849). 

- Hicks, Thomas (1823-1890) Portrait, genre and landscape painter. First taught paint¬ 
ing by his cousin Edward. Among his notable sitters there were: William Cullen Bry¬ 
ant, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Henry Wadworth Longfellow, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Abraham Lincoln (known only from an engraving); Stephen Foster (c.1852). Other 
paintings: Calculating, 1844; He Loves Me, 1874; A Friendly Warning, 1881-90). 

- Hide and Seek. Children's game in which one player is to seek the other players who 
are hiding, or prevent them from getting to “home base” before him. 

- Higgins, Eugene (1874-1958) Genre painter within the realist tradition. Impressed 
by Millet, he produced sympathetic studies of poverty and suffering Sad Old Man 
and Woman (c 1908); The Destruction ofWar( 1914); 77ie Flight (1945); Meager Shelter 
(1945); Flood Victims (1947). 

- High Button Shoes, Musical (1947-727 perf.). Mus. Jule Styne; lyr. Sammy Cahn; libr. 
George Abbott and Phil Silvers (uncredited) based on Stephen Longstreet novel The 
Sisters Liked them Handsome); dir. George Abbott; chor.: Jerome Robbins. Longstreet 
family are helped by a small-time con artist (Phil Silvers), whom they erroneously 
take to be a tycoon. The show’s famous highlight is the brilliantly staged by Jerome 
Robbins Mack Sennett-like Keystone Kops chase. 

- High Church. Name (unofficial) of the tradition of the Episcopalian Church in the 
US and Church of England in England, emphasizing the priestly authority, liturgical, 
ceremonial (sacraments, ornate vestments, incense, the use of crucifixes) and historical 
continuity with Catholic Christianity, (see: Low Church). 

- High Museum of Art, Atlanta, Georgia (1983, arch. Richard Meier). Cited as one of 
the best works of American Architecture of the 1980’s. The architect managed to create 
the domestic feelings of the early museums, situated in grand residences and palaces. 

- “High Noon”, film, 1952, dir Fred Zinnemann. Ambitious western. Marshall Wil 
Kane (Gary Cooper, Oscar) on the day of his retirement and wedding to a Quaker girl 
(Grace Kelly) has to face a band of revenge hungry criminals. When the town folk 
refuse to assist him, he battles the bandits all alone. The film attracted the attention of 
the HUAC, which decoded all allusions to the current “Red Scare”. Other cast: Kathy 
Jurado, Lloyd Bridges, Thomas Mitchell. 

- Hilbersheimer, Ludwig Karl (1885-1967) German-born theorist and urban planner. 
Like other modern architects, he thought that the profession had a moral obligation 
and power to correct social ills through architecture and city planning. In his first 
theoretical work, Hochhausstadt (High Rise City, 1924) he stipulated the vertically 
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zoned, centralized organization of resident-workers housed in tall, unornamented 
skyscrapers (like an automobile, a house should be mass-produced from industrial 
materials and thus made cheaply available to all) placed in a rectilinear grid defined 
by automobile traffic. In his The New City; Principles of Planning 1944, his first work in 
English) he added some new values: the potential of such natural factors as prevailing 
winds as design generators which would determine the shape of the settlement, allow¬ 
ing wind to naturally sweep industrial pollution away from residential, academic, and 
commercially zoned areas - Hilbersheimer stipulated exclusionary zoning) and solar 
orientation which established housing design, determining the placement of every 
room in a house by the time of day that each was occupied; it also dictated the density 
of housing structures, none of which should cast shadow on another. He predicted 
the traffic and health problems that the suburbs would come to suffer in their lack of 
planning. His American examples of urban planning: Hyde Park Development Plan, 
Chicago, 1956; Lafayette Park development Plan, Detroit, 1963. 

- Hildreth, Richard (1807-1865). Jurist, abolitionist. His antislavery tract “Despotism 
in America, 1854, described the sociological aspects of slavery. His chief work was 
'The History of the United States” (1852). 

- Hill, The, nickname of Capitol Hill. When used metaphorically Capitol Hill and The 
Hill refer to the US Congress. 

- Hill, George Handel (1809-1849) Character actor. He was known as “Yankee Hill”, 
the stereotype with which he became inseparably associated when he was cast as 
Hiram Dodge in The Yankee Pedlar (1834). 

- Hill, Joe [b. Joel Emmanuel Hagglund] (1879-1915) Swedish-American labor activist. 
Writer and performer of labor songs. Charged with murder in Salt Lake City, before 
his execution he sent a telegram to his friends: “Don't mourn for me. Organize”. 

- Hill, Thomas (1829-1908) British-born landscape painter. He became famous for his 
paintings of the American West, especially of panoramic views of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, Yosemite (The Falls ofYosemite, 1893; Paiute Indians Fishing In the Yosemite, 
1900), Yellowstone National Park (The Grand Canyon of Yellowstone, 1894). Other titles: 
Alaska Scene near Juneau, 1894; In the Redwoods, 1900). His attempt at monumental 
history painting The Last Spike (1881) about the building of transcontinental railroad, 
was considered outmoded. 

- Hillis, Margaret (Eleanor) (1921-1998) Choral conductor. The field of orchestral 
conductor, which was her dream, was male dominated at the time, so she took up 
choral conducting. Ultimately she was the first woman to conduct the Chicago Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra; later she conducted many orchestras. As a choral director she put 
together Chicago Symphony Chorus (1957), the first professional symphony chorus 
in the US. She had been choral director of the Cleveland Orchestra (1969-71) and of 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra (1972-73). 

- Hindemith, Paul (1895-1963) German composer and conductor. Since 1940 in the US. 
Operas: ‘Mathis der Maler”, 1938; “The Long Christmas Dinner (1960, libr. Thornton 
Wilder). 

- Hine, Lewis W(ickes) (1874-1940) Photographer. A pioneer in exposing of the incon¬ 
gruities of urban life and thus in employing photography as a means to achieve social 
reform. He began his first documentary series with taking pictures of immigrants on 
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Ellis Island with the intention of being able to persuade his pupils at ECS to have the 
same regard for contemporary immigrants (A Madonna of Ellis Island (1905) as they 
had for the Pilgrims who had landed at Plymouth Rock. Hine had long background in 
education within various Progressive institutions, having been versed in educational 
theories, as for instance, John Dewey. He also worked in the Ethical Culture School 
in NYC. In 1908 - in the service of the campaign to introduce tighter child labor leg¬ 
islation, he became an investigator and photographer for the National Child Labor 
Committee (NCLC), to start travelling (1908-1916) and documenting the horrid 
conditions under which children were employed, child-labor abuses. He accumulated 
over 5, 000 negatives of children at work in 18 states. His photos (Boy Running “Trip 
Rope” in a Mine, Welch, WV, September 1908; Child Victim of an Accident in a Mine, 
1910) made real the plight of these children, and in this way led to the passage of 
child labor laws. However, while documenting the horrors of work, he depicted also 
the dignity of labor, such as in his hundreds of shots of the construction of the Em¬ 
pire State Building ( Icarus Atop Empire State Building (New York, 1930) subsequently 
published in Men at Work (1932). 

- Hines, Earl (Kenneth) “Fatha” (1903-1983) Jazz musician: virtuoso pianist, composer, 
band leader. He engaged in his bands Billy Eckstein, Charlie Parker, Dizzy Gillespie; 
he worked with Louis Armstrong and Sarah Vaughn. 

- Hines, Jerome [b. Jerome Albert Link Heinz] (1921-2003). Bass. One of the best 
known and most durable of American bass-baritones, known for his rich, powerful, 
unforced voice and his psychologically penetrating acting performances. Debut 1941 
(Monterone). A notable Boris, Wotan, and Philip, among a large repertory. His last 
appearance was as Sparafucile in Rigoletto (1987). 

- Hirsch, Stefan (1899-1964) Painter, printmaker, born in Germany of American par¬ 
ents. In his paintings, influenced by Cubism, of industrial subjects and cityscapes, he 
manifested his fascination with the machine aesthetic (Mill Town, 1925). 

- Hirsch, Joseph (1910-1981) A painter and muralist. He completed several murals 
in Philadelphia (“Beginnings of Early Unionism”). As a pictorial war-correspondent 
he portrayed people as heroes in a humanistic manner (Clowns and the News, 1942). 

- Hirshfield, Morris (1872-1946). Polish-born naive painter. His pictures fall into 
two main groups: animal subjects taken from illustrations in children’s books ( Baby 
Elephant with Boy, 1943) transformed into fabulous creatures from a fairy-tale world 
(Angora Cat, 1937; Lion, 1939; Tiger, 1940). The other one is erotic female nudes with 
vacant faces ( Girl in a Mirror, 1940; American Beauty, 1942; The Artist and His Model, 
1945). His third group is Biblical subjects (Moses and Aaron, 1944). 

- Hitchcock, Henry-Russell, Jr. (1903-1987 Architecture critic and historian. As a 
chronicler of then-recent currents in European architecture, Hitchcock defined the 
historical and formal frameworks through which Americans in the 1930’s and 1940’s 
understood the Modern movement. Viewing with sympathy and respect the oeuvre 
of those architects around 1900 (chief of them Frank Lloyd Wright), who worked to 
strip traditional forms of their most dishonest and obsolete features, he was a devout 
partisan supporter of what he called New Pioneers, and what later he and his circle 
(Philip Johnson) dubbed International Style, making a short list of stylistic features: 
non-load bearing walls; thin-walled spatial volumes; regular proportions and finish; 
asymmetry; acknowledgement of industrial building methods; lack of ornament. 
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- Hodge, Frederick Webb (1864-1956) British-born anthropologist. Hodge led many 
expeditions of the Bureau of Ethnology to the Southwest. His Handbook of the Ameri¬ 
can Indians North of Mexico (vol. 1-2, 1907-10) is a classic of the genre. He was the 
founder of the American Anthropological Association (1902) and editor of the journal 
the American Anthropologist (1902-1914). 

- Hodgetts &Fung. Craig Hodgetts and Hsin Ming Fung. Architects and designers. 
With a background in automotive design, theater and architecture, Hodgetts, with his 
partner Fung set out to integrate the design disciplines embracing the arts, technology, 
and urbanity, combinining architecture with other design media. Their productions 
include not only buildings and their surroundings, but also exhibition design, perfor¬ 
mance art, installations, and visionary urban design proposals. Their use of advanced 
materials and products aesthetically enhance the environment. Among his award 
winning projects are UCLA’s Towell Library (1993), the new design of the Hollywood 
Bo-wl and the renovation of the Egyptian Theater in Hollywood. 

- Hoecake. Fried cornmeal gruel made from yellow or white cornmeal, mixed with 
salt and hot water or milk, and sometimes sweetened. The origin of the name is the 
method of preparation: they were cooked on a type of iron pan called a hoe (it is a 
myth that they were cooked on the blades of the gardening hoes). 

- Hofmann, Hans (1880-1966) German-born painter and teacher, an important in¬ 
fluence on the development of Abstract Abstractionism. Experimenting with many 
styles in the course of his career, he pioneered the technique of dribbling and pouring 
paint (later particularly associated with Jackson Pollock), Red Trickle (1939) and Spring 
(1940) considered his first pictures painted in this technique. His later works feature 
rectangular blocks of fairly solid color against a more broken background ( Cathedral , 
1959). He also experimented with colors: Smaragd, Red, and Germinating Yellow (1959). 

- Hofmann, Joseph Casimir [b. Jozef Kazimierz] (1876-1957) Polish-born pianist and 
composer (as Michel Dvorsky). He achieved unprecedented international success 
in Europe, Russia, and North and South America. He made his US debut (the event 
counted as one of the most sensational concerts in history) at the age of 11 at the Met¬ 
ropolitan Opera House Playing Beethoven’s First Piano Concerto. He had a fabulous 
control over tonal qualities. Hofmann was the first professional musician in history to 
make a recording (1887) several cylinder recordings in the Edison laboratory. At the 
invitation of Mary Louise Curtis Bok, he accepted the function of the director of the 
Curtis Institute of Music, the position in which he remained for 12 years (1926-38), 
forming it into one of the world’s great conservatories. 

- Hoffmann, Grace [b. Goldie] (1921-2008) Mezzo-soprano. Debut 1951 (Lola). Met de¬ 
but 1958 as Brangane ( Tristan und Isolde). A successful Kundry, Eboli, and Cassandra. 

- Hofstadter, Richard (1916-1970) Historian. His most famous works are: The Age of 
Reform .- From Bryan to F.D.R. (1955, Pulitzer) and Anti-Intellectualism in American 
Life (1963, Pulitzer). 

- Hog and Hominy State, The, nickname of Kentucky. 

- Holden Caulfield, A literary character of the 1961 novel “Catcher in the Rye”. An 
intelligent, sensitive teenager disgusted with everything phony. 

- Holabird William and Martin Roche. Architectural firm active within the Chica¬ 
go school of architecture Their most famous design is Palmer House (1927) They 
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pioneered the “Chicago Window”, a large center pane flanked by narrower operating 
sash). 

- Holabird William and John Wellborn Root. Architectural firm, one of the oldest 
in the US. Known for their Art Deco skyscrapers: 333, North Michigan (1928), The 
Palmolive Building (1929), The ‘Chicago Daily News’ Building (1929). 

- Holiday, Billie. “Lady Day” [b. Eleanora Fagan] (1915-1959) Blues vocalist. One of 
the first (1938) black vocalists to sing with white band. Herself inspired by Bessie 
Smith and Louis Armstrong, she is considered by many to be the most important and 
influential female singer in jazz history. Her most successful recordings were “God 
Bless the Child”, “Strange Fruit”, “Lover Man”. 

- Holl, Steven (1947-) Architect and theorist. His firm Steven Holl Architects has 
extensive experience in the arts (a collaborative project, with conceptual artist Vito 
Acconci for a Storefront for art and Architecture, NYC, 1993); museums ( Bellevue Art 
Museum, Bellevue, Washington, 1999; addition to The Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art, 
Kansas City, Missouri, 2007); public utilities ( Chapel of St. Ignatius, Seattle, Wash¬ 
ington (1999). They specialize in seamlessly integrating new projects into contexts 
with particular cultural and historical importance, several of their projects involving 
renovation and expansion of historically important structures (the Cranbrook Institute 
of Science, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan). 

- Holliday, Doc (Henry) (1851-1887) A notorious gunmen, gambler, dentist by trade. 
By the side of Wyatt Earp took part in the gunfight at the O. K. Corral. 

- Hollywood Ten. 1947. A group of prominent people of film industry who were cited 
for contempt of Congress by the HUAC for refusal to answer the question “Are you 
now, or have you ever been a member of the Communist party?”. Dalton Trumbo, 
Edward Dmytryk, Alvah Bessie, Herbert Biverman, Lester Cole, Ring Lardner, Jr., John 
Howard Lawson, Albert Maltz, Samuel Ortiz, Adrian Scott. 

- Holm, Hanya [b. Johanna Eckert] (1898-1992), German-born dancer and choreogra¬ 
pher. She helped to expand the scope of modern dance. In 1929 she did her own cho¬ 
reography for her solo part in Stravinsky’s L’Histoire du Soldat. Her first major work 
was Trend (1937). In 1948 she started choreographing for Broadway, after her success 
for Ballet Ballads: The Eccentricities of Davy Crockett. She had become an established 
choreographer for Broadway with Kiss Me Kate (1949, Drama Critics’ Award), the 
entire score of the choreography was recorded in Labanotation and was the first 
choreographic work to be accepted for copyright at the Library of Congress. It was fol¬ 
lowed by successes with the operatic musical The Golden Apple (1954, a Critics’ Circle 
Citation), and her most significant success My Fair Lady (1956, nominated for Tony). 
In Hollywood she choreographed the filming of operetta The Vagabond King (1956). 

- Holocaust Memorial Museum, Washington, D.C., 1974, arch. James Ingo Freed; a 
public memorial and a private museum. 

- Home of Franklin D. Roosevelt National Historic Site, Springwood estate in Hyde 
Park, New York. 

- “Home, Sweet Home”. Popular song from the John Howard Payne’s drama Clari, or 
the Maid of Milan (1823), to music arranged from a Sicilian tune by Sir Henry Rowley 
Bishop. It used to be sung by Patti, Melba, and other primadonnas in the “Lesson 
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Scene” in Rossini’s Barbiere di Siviglia, often accompanying themselves on a piano 
wheeled on to the stage for the purpose. 

- Homer, Louise [b. Louise Dilworth Beatty] (1871-1947). Contralto. With her full- 
toned voice she sang many of the grand roles in Italian (Amneris, Gioconda, Laura), 
French (Dalila) and later German repertories (Orfeo, Fricka, Brangaene). She sang 
at the recitals songs by her husband Sidney Homer and her nephew Samuel Barber. 

- Homer, Winslow (1836-1910) Painter, illustrator. Sent by Harper’s Weekly as an 
artist correspondent during the Civil War, he focused on camp life rather than on 
combat scenes (with the exception of Skirmish in the Wilderness, 1864) making his 
works starkly realistic, graphic, and objective. Then did he paint his first oil, gaining 
his earliest recognition as a painter (The Veteran in a New Field, 1865, evoking the 
Grim Reaper; Prisoners from the Front, 1866), and turned to painting his characteristic 
naturalistic genre scenes of farm life and children (The Country School, 1871; Snap 
the Whip, 1872) in New England (The Croquet Scene, ca. 1866;1he Morning Bell, 1872) 
showing his plein-air preoccupation with the figure, which made him, with Eakins, the 
leading Realist of the 19 th c. in America. Having settled at Prout’s Neck, Maine (1883) 
he undertook a long series of paintings of dramatic scenes of the sea seen as the strug¬ 
gle of man against the threatening forces of nature (Eight Bells, 1886; Coast in Winter, 
1892), the most famous of his paintings being Gulf Stream (1899), depicting a black 
sailor on the deck of a ruined little boat with sharks close by and a waterspout in the 
background, in which Homer added to the iconography of the black as a human being 
rather than a cliche. For all his accomplishments in oil, Homer felt that he was best 
in watercolor, which manifested in the sun-drenched impressionistic paintings of the 
Bahamas (Sponge Fishermen, Bahamas, 1885; A Wall, Nassau, 1898; Mink Pond, 1891). 

- Homestead Act (1862). It opened up settlement in the western US, by allowing any 
adult American citizen (or person intending to become a citizen), the head of a family, 
who had never borne arms against the US Government (including freed slaves) to put 
in a claim for up to 160 acres of federal land. If the homesteader was willing to pay 
$1.25 an acre, he could obtain the land after only six month’s residence (otherwise the 
continuous living on the land for five years was required). 

- Honolulu, Hawaii, capital of the state. Pop. 377 000. Agriculture: pineapples. Educa¬ 
tion: University of Hawaii, Honolulu Academy of Arts. Culture: Bernice Pana Bishop 
Museum, Polynesian Cultural Center. 

- Hood, Raymond Mathewson (1881-1934), Architect. Known for his commitment 
to the development of a particularly American language of forms, especially in the 
skyscraper. As he worked for the firm of Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson, renowned 
for its neo-Gothic designs, Hood’s entry to the 1922 Chicago Tribune competition 
was a Gothic tower crowned with flying buttresses, the design traditional enough to 
overcome the bolder European entrants Eliel Saarinen or Walter Gropius. His next 
design was the American Radiator Building NYC (1924) a slender tower which relied 
more on structural simplicity, enhanced by Hood’s decision to clad the building in 
black brick. But his refinement of the tower form proceeded with NYC Rockefeller 
Center (1933 with others), the finest modern urban complex. Other designs: Daily 
News Building, New York (with Howells), 1930; McGraw-Hill Building, New York (with 
Godley and Fouilhoux), 1931. 
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- Hookworm [Necator americanus] Intestinal parasite of humans, a scourge of the 
rural South. It affects the lungs and small intestine. Humans contact hookworms 
through roundworm eggs and larvae found in dirt contaminated by feces. Especially 
people living in warm climates with poor sanitation and hygiene (defecating outdoors) 
are more at risk of contamination, since hookworm infection is transmitted primarily 
by walking barefoot on contaminated soil. Hookworms feeding on human blood can 
cause anemia, which was interpreted in behavior of the ante-bellum slaves (but also 
of poor whites) as laziness. 

- Hoosier State, nickname of Indiana. 

- Hoovervilles. During the Depression years whole communities of makeshift shacks 
of jobless or homeless on vacant land made of cardboard, scrap lumber and tarpaper; 
a sneering reference to the president who had predicted growing prosperity. 

- Hopewell Furnace National Historic Site, Pennsylvania. Small furnaces like Hopewell 
provided (1771-1883) the key ingredient in America’s industrial revolution. 

- Hopper, Edward (1882-1957) Painter and etcher. A disciple of the ‘Ashcan’ school, 
exhibiting works at Armory Show, he finds the subject of realistic paintings in the 
reproduction of the emptiness of small-town life, and the cold impersonality of city 
existence (Early Sunday Morning, 1930; Office at Night, 1940), as he exchanged the 
isolation of man in nature for the more pathetic isolation in a man-made environment, 
generally expressed through the figures in a spare setting, such as in his best-known 
Nighthawks (1942). He presents his subjects harshly and with some elements of criti¬ 
cism in the works with self-descriptive titles such as Manhattan Bridge Loop (1928) 
or Sunlight on Brownstones (1956). He was the first artist to seize on this specifically 
American visual world. His best-known print ( Evening Wind, 1921) introduces a theme 
later recurring in his paintings - the female nude in the city interior. 

- Horne, Marilyn (Bernice) (1934-). Mezzo-soprano. A versatile singer with an opulent 
voice of enormous compass, and an excellent technique. Debut 1954 (Hata, Bartered 
Bride). A notable contributor to the revival of Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti. Reperto¬ 
ry includes Rinaldo, Orfeo (Gluck), Rosina, Arsace, Adalgisa, Eboli, Carmen, Marie 
( Wozzeck), Charlotte, Dalila. Dubbed the voice of Dorothy Dandridge in the 1954 film 
of Carmen Jones. 

- Horseshoe, The. Hung above or next to doorways a worn-out horseshoe is used as 
a magically protective amulet. Cultural varieties concern the way in which it should 
be placed: in Ireland and Britain it is turned upwards, or “the luck will run out”. 
Americans follow the traditions of their Old Countries. 

- Hornpipe. 1. A historical musical instrument: a pipe made out of an animal horn with 
finger holes. 2. The vernacular dance for solo dances performed in the small spaces 
(on board of ship) which made it favorite with sailors. 

- Horseshoe Bend National Military Park, Alabama; location on the Tallapoosa River 
where Andrew Jackson, together with Cherokee and Creek allies, defeated the Red 
Sticks Indians (1814). 

- Horseshoe Pitching, a popular sport in the US and Canada for two or four players. 
Its essential feature is the tossing or throwing a horseshoe at a pin, peg, or stake with 
the purpose of ringing the pin (enclosing the stake is known as the ringer, and counts 
for three points) or throwing the horseshoe as close to the pin as possible. 
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- Horszowski, Mieczyslaw (1892-1993) Polish-born pianist. He made his debut as a 
child prodigy (1901), playing in Warsaw a Beethoven concerto. His performances - 
especially showing his special mastery of Chopin, Mozart, Schubert, Debussy and 
Bach - were admired for their elegance and reflectiveness, his memory being one 
of the secrets of his artistic longevity. Having comparatively small hands, he turned 
this limitation into an asset by focusing on music that made intellectual rather than 
physical demands. In the 1920’s he gave the first New York performances of works 
by Honegger, d’Indy, Stravinsky and Szymanowski. 

- Hosmer, Harriet (Goodhue; nickname Hattie) (1830-1908) Sculptress, the first in 
America. In her choice of the subjects she mined the literary and classical past for too 
long, surrendering to the fad of converting traditional subjects into marble depictions 
(The Sleeping Faun, 1870) of, occasionally disturbing, themes: her Beatrice Cenci (1855), 
one of the finest reclining figures of the age, shows Hosmer’s mastery in suggesting 
the contours of the body beneath the enclosing folds of drapery. So does a seminude, 
pensive Oenone (1857). Among her most popular statues are Puck on a Toadstool (1856); 
Will-o’the-Wisp (1856); Zenobia, the Queen of Palmyra, in Chains (1859). Her major 
public commission was a large statue of Senator Thomas H. Benton (St. Louis, 1868). 

- Hot Dog. A sausage ( Wienerwurst; Frankfurter) in a milk roll. The origin of the sand¬ 
wich as well as of the name itself is subject to many theories. The great career of hot 
dog started with the Columbian Exposition (1893) in Chicago, where visitors came to 
like the food that was easy to eat, convenient, and inexpensive. 

- Hot Springs National Park, Arkansas; the oldest area in the national park system; 
therapeutic baths in hot spring water. 

- Hotchkiss, Thomas Hiram (ca. 1837-1869). Painter. Considered one of the most in¬ 
ventive and expressive artists of his generation due to his handling of light effects. He 
began painting landscapes, due probably to friendship with Asher B. Durand. ( Mount 
Washington, 1857; Harvest Scene, 1858; Cypresses on Monte Mario Near Rome, 1868). 

- Hotel. The building that integrates a complex variety of uses, including lodging, 
food service, and retail. After the office tower, the hotel is the most important building 
type to embrace the skyscraper form. The large-scale hotels started in the 19 th century 
associated with large railway stations in cities around the world, such as Auditorium 
Building (1889, Chicago, Adler and Sullivan) combining a theater, modern hotel and 
office space. The balance between the commercial purpose of the hotel and the need 
to create a domestic atmosphere often led hotels to embrace historically inspired 
architectural styles and interior designs, such as Beaux-arts influenced skyscraper 
forms with eclectic decorative programs, for example the French Renaissance style 
in the case of the Plaza Hotel (1907, NYC, Henry Janeway Hardenbergh). Since the 
early decades of the 20 th c. there started to appear the new type of hotels, such as the 
Roosevelt (1924, NYC, George B. Post and Sons), Flotel Statler (1927, Boston, George 
B. Post and Sons), the Los Angeles Biltmore (1923, Schultze and Weaver), the Stevens 
Hotel (1927, Chicago, Holabird and Roche). The most significant improvements were 
plumbing and air conditioning, the latter bringing new possibilities to the hotel form, 
best exemplified by the Hyatt Regency Hotels (JohnPortman and Associates) in Atlanta 
(1967), O’Hare (1971), and San Francisco (1973). Standardized commercial hotels with 
their vision of urban order and prosperity - such as Hilton, Sheraton, or Marriott. - 
symbolize American architecture more than any other type of building. 
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- Houdon, Jean Antoine (1741-1828). French classicist sculptor. In America there are 
his two busts of Benjamin Franklin (1778, clothed in simple Quaker dress; 1782 clas¬ 
sically draped) and of Thomas Jefferson (1789, at Monticello). Most famous a marble 
statue of George Washington standing at capitol in Richmond., commissioned by the 
Commonwealth of Virginia (1778-1892) to honor their countryman in 1784, after 
Washington left the service to private pursuits. As it was apparent that there were 
no American sculptors up to the task, America’s ambassadors in Paris were asked to 
select one. Their choice was Houdon. The sculptor, believing that a painted portrait 
of Washington sent to Paris would not suffice for the likeness, insisted upon coming 
to America to study Washington himself. He arrived at Mount Vernon 1785 for a 
two-week stay, during which he modeled a terra-cotta bust of Washington, made a 
life mask, and took measurements of his body. The original terra-cotta bust remains 
at Mount Vernon; the mask is at the Pierpont Morgan Library in New York. The ques¬ 
tion of the costume (at the height of neo-classicism the norm was Roman toga) was 
settled in favor of the Revolutionary War General’s uniform. Classicizing manner of 
two other later Washington monuments (Antonio Can ova’s 1816 monumental statute 
for the North Carolina Capitol rotunda, and Horatio Greenough’s seated Washington 
(1832-41) for the US Capitol rotunda, met with public disapproval. Houdon presented 
Washington as a modern Cincinnatus, the Roman farmer and general who left his 
land to fight for his state and, after victory, returned to his farm as man of peace and 
simplicity. Portrayed as a man, not as a god, Washington wears his uniform, but his 
officer’s boot rests on a farmer’s plow symbolically supporting the statue, along with 
a Roman fasces. 

- Houston, Texas, pop 2 145 000 (2011). Founded 1836, named to honor Sam Huston. Its 
development accelerated after completion of the canal to the Gulf of Mexico (distance 
80 km.) which made it the third largest port in the country. Oil and petrochemical 
industries (“Energy Capital of the United States’). Education: Rice University; Univer¬ 
sity of Houston, Texas; Texas Southern University; Lyndon B. Johnson Space Center. 
Culture: Houston Symphony Orchestra; Grand Opera Association; Houston Ballet 
Foundation. 

- How the Other Half Lives: Studies among the Tenements of New York (1890) by Jacob 
Riis, a Danish immigrant. A classic of photojournalism and urban sociology, it is a 
book-length, illustrated with photographs and statistic charts, socioeconomic study of 
poverty (especially of immigrants and African Americans) in New York. It concluded 
Riis’s twenty-year observation of New York slum life, some of it as police reporter, and 
drawing partly on his own experience of living on the street. Riis was outraged by the 
paradox of a rich and democratic nation ignoring the masses and tolerating poverty. 
Especially the illustrations awakened the consciences of many affluent Americans to 
the plight of the urban poor and spurred many reforms by Progressives and advocated 
of Social Gospel. It also helped convince NYC’s government to tear down many of the 
worst tenements and replace them with public parks. 

- How to Succeed in Business without Really Trying, Musical (1961 - Pulitzer; Tony; 
Critics’ - 1417 perf.); mus. and lyr. Frank Loesser; libr. Abe Burrows, Jack Weinstein 
and Willie Gilbert (based on Shepherd Mead’s book). A spoof of the how-to books 
relating to making career in business. Film version (1967 dir. David Swift): Robert 
Morse and Rudy Vallee repeated their Broadway success. Songs : “I Believe in You”, 
“Brotherhood of Man”. 
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- Howe, Elias (1819-1867) Inventor of the sewing machine (1845) which used two 
threads, a shuttle, a curved and eye pointed needle. 

- Howe, George (1886-1955) and William Lescaze (1896-1969) Architectural firm 
(1929-1934). The leaders of modernist architecture in the US in the 1930’s. Their most 
important work together was an office tower for the Philadelphia Saving Fund Soci¬ 
ety (now Loew’s Philadelphia Hotel, 1932, Philadelphia). The building is considered a 
landmark in the evolution of the skyscraper: it was the second skyscraper in the US 
to be completely air-conditioned. 

- Howe, Julia Ward (1819-1910) Author (first woman in the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters) and reformer. Committed abolitionist, she worked with her husband 
on his free-soil, anti-slavery journal Commonwealth. During the Civil War, while visit¬ 
ing a Union Army camp, she wrote “Battle Hymn of the Republic” (1862), a millennial- 
based work that calls upon the Union armies to defend the gospel by crushing the 
serpent of slavery. After the war, disturbed by the plight of many war widows, she 
campaigned for improved educational and employment opportunities for women, act¬ 
ing through the organizations she founded or helped found (New England Women’s 
Club; New England Suffrage Association; American Woman’s Suffrage Associations; 
Women’s International Peace Association). 

- Howe, Richard March (1812-1886) Inventor. He constantly improved the printing 
process from the flatbed press to the rotary press, a double cylinder press, finally in¬ 
troducing the one that printed on a continuous roll of paper, making the large-scale 
circulation daily newspaper possible. 

- Howells, William Dean (1837-1920) Novelist, playwright, editor, literary critic, bi¬ 
ographer. Abraham Lincoln for whom he wrote the campaign biography, named him 
US consul to Venice. After his return he became a successful and influential editor 
of several important periodicals (the Nation, the Atlantic Monthly, Harper’s Monthly 
Magazine) to which he also contributed regularly. Guided by his Christian socialism 
in his novels, which often articulate social protest, he captured places and people with 
considerable realism which, as he held as a critic, told the truth about the motives, 
impulses and principles that shaped the lives of humans. Howells relates especially 
to the Gilded Age with many moral problems associated with it, such as A Modern 
Instance (1882), a daring novel about divorce; or in his The Rise of Silas Lapham (1885) 
which illustrates with incredible accuracy the milieu of the nouveaux riches, by tracing 
the career of self-made successful paint manufacturer, from his rise to the top to his 
downfall. In his collection of articles written for Harper’s (Criticism and Fiction, 1891) 
he puts forward his ideas about realism, as something with considerable tradition, 
where works focus on the depiction of actuality, credible characterization, probability, 
objectivity, the present, the ordinary persons in commonplace situations, employing 
everyday speech. A Traveler from Altruria (1894), social criticism via Utopian fiction, 
a best-seller, with its sequel Through the Eye of the Needle (1907), romances in which, 
under the guise of Utopia Howells indicts the country, reviling American imperialism 
and favoring labor unionism and political socialism. As a theater critic, Howells sup¬ 
ported the American authors (eg. He regarded Margaret Fleming by James A. Herne as 
virtually unequalled on the American stage). He himself wrote and staged with some 
success a number of short plays described as farces ( The Parlor Car, 1876; The Sleeping 
Car, 1883; The Garroters, 1896), some of them credibly (always a problem with farce) 
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using the situation created by modern technology: The Elevator (1885) has a married 
couple spend the night in the stopped elevator. 

- Howlin’ Wolf [b. Chester Arthur Burnett] (1910-1976) Blues vocalist. He owed his 
nickname to his performing style full of passion and zest. With Muddy Waters he 
shaped the sound of the post-war blues in Chicago. His greatest hits: “Smokestack 
Lightin’”, “The Red Rooster”, “Killing Floor”. 

- HUAC (House Committee on Un-American Activities). Special congressional com¬ 
mittee, known especially for the activity of Republican US Senator from Wisconsin 
Joseph McCarthy. Set up in 1938, it became especially active in 1947 when it researched 
alleged Communist infiltrators after President Harry Truman introduced a loyalty oath 
for many kinds of state and government employees. Among the Hollywood celebrities 
who cooperated with the HUAC were, Walt Disney, Gary Cooper, and Ronald Reagan. 

- Hub of the Universe, The, the nickname of Boston. 

- Hudson, Henry (1565?-died after 1611) English explorer. He made unsuccessful 
sailing voyages in search of an ice-free passage to Asia. On the third, funded by the 
Dutch East India Company, he reached Nova Scotia and then sailed south, discovering 
the river that would be given his name, sailing up to the present Albany. His fourth 
trip through the Hudson Strait and into Hudson Bay, ended in mutiny, and his death 
after the mutineers left Hudson, his son and several crew members adrift in a small 
open boat in Hudson Bay. 

- Hudson River School. The only recognized and titled group of painters America 
has ever offered to the world of art. A group of painters of the Romantic landscapes 
of the 19 th c. (from about 1825 to 1870) their landscapes being mostly not simple 
topographical renderings, but rather interpretive and poetic views of nature. With 
a nationalistic view of America as the new Garden of Eden, the painters set out to 
preserve the idyllic and primitive landscape by recording it as seen for the first time, 
unblemished by European sensibility. Though not a school in the traditional sense 
(the name was used ironically when applied to them by a NY critic) what they had in 
common was the scenery of the Catskill Mountains along the Hudson River (though 
they did not limit themselves to that area) and the fact that some of the painters 
knew one another. Even their attitudes toward nature covered a broad spectrum: from 
the fanciful and sublime (respect for nature as evidence of God’s handiwork) to the 
intimate and lyrical. A typical Hudson River School painting features a wide, often 
panoramic view of a cultivated landscape with craggy hills and mountains, trees or 
water, dense forests, much undergrowth, few human figures. The early group included 
Thomas Cole, Thomas Doughty, Asher B. Durand, Samuel F.B. Morse, Alvin Fisher 
and Henry Inman. The next generation: John W. Casilear, Worthington Whittredge, 
George Inness, Jasper F. Cropsey. Among the painters influenced by the Hudson River 
School were also Frederick E. Church and Albert Bierstadt, who formed a subgroup 
of the Rocky Mountain School, because of their Western subject matter (together with 
Thomas Hill and Thomas Moran). Another sub-group - Sanford Robinson Gifford, 
Martin Johnson Heade, John F. Kensett, Fitz Hugh Lane - used atmospheric effects so 
tellingly, that they became known as Luminists. 

- Hula Hoop. The great toy fad of the 1950’s. A plastic ring about 42 inches in diameter 
was twirled by the user at waist level, followed by a “hula dance” with the user’s hip 
to sustain the hoop’s gyrations, in the process doing wonders to one’s waistline, so 
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it was claimed by the inventors, Wham-O Manufacturing Company, who had picked 
up the idea from a form of Australian calisthenics that used a hoop. By the time the 
fad died, more than 100 million hula hoops had been sold worldwide. 

- Hull House. A settlement house in Chicago (1889), named for Charles J. Hull, who 
together with Jane Addams, who had seen such houses in Britain, bought an aban¬ 
doned mansion and dedicated it to serve the city’s poor. 

- Humility, Valley of, the name given to North Carolina in comparison to the pre¬ 
tensions of South Carolina and Virginia with their large plantations and aristocratic 
life-style. 

- Humphrey, Doris (1895-1958) Dancer, choreographer. Considered an American 
modern dance pioneer, Humphrey is appreciated not only as a prolific choreographer 
but also as teacher, mentor and author (her book, The Art of Making Dances, is still used 
globally as a guide for fledgling choreographers). 1913 she began dancing as part of 
a Santa Fe Railroad vaudeville tour. 1917 she took up studies at Denishawn School of 
Dancing and Related Arts run by Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn. She left abruptly in 
1928, henceforth breaking new ground with her own works, reflecting an American 
spirit, revolutionary for their time, based on her innate musical ability and sense of 
form. Humphreys’ approach to dance was subject to her belief in its power to commu¬ 
nicate the pathos, complexity and richness of life and to convey the deepest intricacies 
of human experience, the human body being used to narrate that experience through 
motion and gesture. For the Jose Limon Dance Company she would create Lament 
for Ignacio Sanches Meijas, Ruins and Visions, Day on Earth, Ritmo Jondo, Night Spell. 

- Huneker, James Gibbons (1857-1921) Critic of art, drama, literature and music 
(“Chopin: The Man and His Music”, 1900). He popularized European composers and 
playwrights, but promoted also Americans/. 

- Hunt, Bryan (1947-) Sculptor. His sculptures explore themes as varied as lakes (Lake 
Falls, 1993), airships, and prominent landmarks (Empire State with Hindenburg, 1974) 
although some of his works allude to classical and heroic forms and themes (Seated 
Caryatid, 1984). Yet the greatest source of inspiration is for him nature, and in par¬ 
ticular the speed, force, pressure and current of water which allows him to explore 
the sculptural processes. One of his most recent projects is Axis Mundi (2014) to be 
placed in the restored One World Trade Center, NYC. 

- Hunt, Richard Morris (1827-1895) Architect. America’s leading representative of 
this art in the late 19 th c. The first American to study at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in 
Paris, the principal architectural school in the world. Considered one of the fathers 
of American architecture, also in consequence of establishing American Institute of 
Architects. At first, under the influence of Viollet-le-Duc’s medievalism he practiced 
the High Victorian Gothic as in the NYC ‘Tribune’ Building (1876, demolished) an 
example of an early skyscraper, the tallest edifice in the world when completed, the 
third office building in the NYC with an elevator. Later he was more eclectic, especially 
with a series of mansions and residences that he designed in the French Renaissance 
style, henceforth identified with the Vanderbilt family: (Vanderbilt Mansion, NYC, 1879; 
Biltmore Estate, 1888-1895; The Breakers, 1892-95) in cooperation with Frederick Law 
Olmsted, a landscape architect, who designed the gardens. Other designs: he worked 
on the extensions of the Capitol at Washington, D.C. (1855, under T.U. Walter); The 
Roosevelt Building (1873), one of the last structures erected during the cast-iron era; 
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the Pedestal for the Statue of Liberty in NY Harbor (1881-86);the Fifth Avenue Facade 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, NYC, 1890-1902). 

- Hunt, Walter (1796-1859) Inventor. His most important invention was a lock-stitch 
sewing machine employing a curved needle with the eye in the point and an under¬ 
thread shuttle. However, he failed to patent it, other than some of his other inven¬ 
tions, such as ice-breaking boat (1838), nail-making machine (1839; 1843), and safety 
pin (1849). 

- Hunt, William Morris (1824-1879). Painter and educationist. Brother of Richard M., 
the architect. He painted sensitive romantic poetic pictures ( The Horses of Anahita or 
the Flight of the Night, 1848-50; The Drummer Boy, ca 1862; Niagara Falls, 1878 ;). He 
painted also portraits - mostly of women ( Marguerite, 1870). 

- Huntington, Anna Hyatt [b. Vaughn] (1876-1973). Sculptress. An outstanding 
American artist in the first half of the 20 th c. The love and knowledge of animals led 
Anna to discover her vocation (her first great work being two Great Danes, 1907). The 
horse being her favorite subject she incorporated equine subjects in her monumental 
commissions (she did her last equestrian statue when she was ninety-one): for her 
equestrian heroic statue of Joan of Arc (now in Blois, France) she won an honorable 
mention at the 1910 Paris Salon. Similarly heroic are her Cid Campeador (1927) in 
Seville, and the Statue of Jose Marti in NYC Central Park (1959). On the other hand, 
deliberately unheroic (reading a book) is her Abe Lincoln on Horseback (1961), on 
Syracuse University Campus, and in Lincoln City, Oregon. Other animal sculptures: 
Descending Panther, 1897; Bull Charging Cape, 1950. 

- Hurd, Peter [b. Harold Jr.](1904—1984). Painter and illustrator of Western life, es¬ 
pecially of southeastern New Mexico (New Mexico Landscape, ca. 1935; El Mocho, 
1936). His murals, some produced under WPA, depicting the history of southwestern 
life can be seen in Dallas (Pioneer Home Builders); Petroleum Building in Big Spring 
(O Pioneers, Houston (The Future Belongs to those Who Prepare for It, 1952). He served 
as a war correspondent artist of Life magazine during the Second World War (Enemy 
Action Over American Bomber Station, 1942). After the war his attention turned to 
southeastern New Mexico, where Hurd captured the drama of light and shadows on 
the hills in every kind of weather. (The Rainy Season, 1940; The Water Hole, c.1941; 
Terra del Sol, 1964). 

- Hurok, Sol (Solomon Isaevich Hurok) [b. Solomon Izrailevich Gurkov](1888-1974) 
Russian-born theatrical manager. During his long career he managed many perform¬ 
ing artists (Marian Anderson, Vladimir Ashkenazi, Feodor Chaliapin, Van Cliburn, 
Arturo Benedetti Michelangeli, Arthur Rubinstein) and introduced to American cul¬ 
ture on a larger scale ballet (Isadora Duncan, Margot Fontayne, Anna Pavlova, Galina 
Ulanova). He managed to separate the Russian art and culture from the Soviet politics 
of the day (he managed to bring to the US the Bolshoi Ballet in 1962 at the height 
of the Cuban Missile Crisis). This earned him hate from some quarters - in 1972 a 
bomb exploded in his Manhattan office, killing Iris Kones and injuring several others, 
including Hurok, which, many believed, was the responsibility of the Jewish Defense 
League, but no one was ever convicted of the crime. 

- Hurston, Zora Neale (1891-1960) African-American novelist, folklorist and anthro¬ 
pologist. The most influential female African American writer before World War II, she 
associated within the Harlem Renaissance milieu with the most vocal and important 
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black artists of the 1920’s and 30’s. Her works focused on African American culture 
and on interrelationships among black Americans, rather than on interracial ten¬ 
sions. As a result, she was dismissed by her contemporaries, and almost forgotten. 
Her most important work, Their Eyes Were Watching God (1937) a Bildungsroman, 
became a classic. But also her anthropological works ( Mules and Men, 1935; Tell My 
Horse, 1938) are admired. 

- Huston, John (Marcellus)(1908-1987) Director, scriptwriter, actor. One of Holly¬ 
wood’s most celebrated writers and director. His directorial debut The Maltese Falcon 
(1941), a. film noir, is considered the classic of the genre. Huston’s first post-war movie 
The Treasure of the Sierra Madre (1948) was a great success, with 2 Oscars for direct¬ 
ing and script, and an Oscar for Walter, his father, for supporting role. The Asphalt 
Jungle (1950) is considered his best crime drama. The battle experience of a young boy 
The Red Badge of Courage (1951) was a mild critical success, but he later returned to 
literary adaptations with Moby Dick (1956), Reflections in a Golden Eye (1967), Under 
the Volcano (1984), and the adaptation of James Joyce’s The Dead (1987). The African 
Queen (1952) was a triumph all along, with Oscar for Bogart, and three nominations. 
He also directed a musical Annie (1982). He ever more appeared as actor in his own 
films, and those of other directors: Chinatown (1974). Other films as director: High 
Sierra (1941), Sergeant York (1941), Key Largo (1948), Beat the Devil (1953), The Misfits 
(1961),7 he Night of the Iguana (1964), Prizzi’s Honor (1985). In 1983 Huston received 
the life achievement award of American Film Institute. 

- Hutchinson, Anne (c. 1591-1643). Preacher. Banished from Massachusetts Bay in 
1637 for heresy, she settled in Portsmouth, Rhode Island, which she founded. There 
she and her family were killed by Indians. 

- Huxtable, Ada Louise (1921-2013) Architecture critic and writer on architecture. 
From 1963 she was writing as an Architecture critic for the New York Times, emphasiz¬ 
ing in many of her articles the importance of preserving the urban fabric of the city. An 
ardent conservationist, her concern over the spaces that contributed to the character 
of New York, generated enthusiasm for maintaining old buildings, her criticism of the 
capability of modernist projects to obliterate viable neighborhood with insensitive 
designs, was mostly humorous. She spoke out against projects that were disrespectful 
to the urban scene, such as the demolition of Pennsylvania Station. Promoting the idea 
that social factors of design were equally important to artistic concerns, she was still 
a champion of Modernism, believing in the creative power and innovation of Modern 
architecture, to generate good design which would solve the problems of the society. 
In her later articles, she recognized that modernism had failed to measure up to its 
promise. In 1970 she was awarded Pulitzer Prize for Criticism. 

- “I Got Plenty of Nothin”, Song of the beggar Porgy (1935) from opera Porgy and Bess; 
mus. George Gershwin, lyr. Ira Gershwin, DuBose Heyward. 

- “I’ll Walk Alone” (1944) Popular song (Jule Styne mus., Sammy Cahn lyr.) written at 
the height of America’s war effort for the film Follow the Boys, playing on the emotions 
of the millions of servicemen and the women at home, it promised listeners that their 
loved one would be faithful only to them. 

- “I Love Coffee, I Love Tea”, A playground game; a rhyme sung while jumping rope: 

- I love coffee, I love tea. 
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- I love the boys, and the boys love me. 

- Yes. No. May-be. So. 

- "I Spy”, a guessing game played by adults and children. The first player chooses 
an item that can be seen by everybody and says “I Spy with my little eye something 
beginning with letter e.g. M (for “man”). 

- Icebox. The icebox gave individual households and city residence a means of keeping 
fresh meat, dairy products, and perishable fruit in good condition. The first domestic 
icebox, patented by Thomas More in 1803, consisted of a wooden box inside another, 
separated by some insulating material (charcoal, cork, flax straw, ash, mineral wool) 
with a tin container at the top of the interior box, ice blocks being sold to consumers 
in baskets. Commercial ice harvesting was conducted in the months of January, Feb¬ 
ruary and March. 

- Icebox of the United States, The, the nickname of International Falls, Minnesota. 

- Ice-Cream Soda, A beverage containing (as the title suggests) carbonated water or 
other beverage (Coca-Cola) and ice cream. It is so popular, that a number of claims 
are made concerning the person of the inventor, as well as the method of arriving at 
it (dealing with contingency vs. the effect of deliberate experimentation). The alleged 
author mentioned by most of the sources, pharmacist Robert M. Green, one day in 
1874, when mixing a “cream soda” (composed by blending a syrup, sweet cream and 
carbonated water) faced (due to greater demand, or to the failure of the milkman) 
with lack of cream, substituted it with vanilla ice-cream. Years later he claimed that 
the success was the result of his prior testing various concoctions. 

- Iced Tea, Brewed and then cooled (although some methods stipulate “cold brew” - 
steeping the tea leaves overnight in the icebox), the most common way of consuming 
tea in the US. In the North unsweetened, in the South sweetened. When customers 
order tea (without any additional qualification - i.e. articulating “HOT tea”) in a 
Southern restaurant, they are likely to be served sweet iced tea. 

- Idaho, 43 rd state (1890); the name was invented by a mining lobbyist, who held that 
this was a Shoshone word meaning ‘Gem of the Mountains’ (hence the nickname: 
Gem State). Capital: Boise; flower: Syringa; bird: Mountain Bluebird; Tree: Western 
White Pine; song: “Here We Have Idaho”; motto: Esto perpetua ['Let it be perpetual’]. 
Attractions: Hell’s Canyon, Craters of the Moon; Sun Valley; River of No Return; 
Crystal Falls Cave; Shoshone Falls, Lava Hot Springs; Lake Coeur d’Alene. 

- Idiot’s Delight, l.Play by Robert E. Sherwood (1936 - Pulitzer - 299 perf.). Staged 
by Theatre Guild with Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, who play travelers stranded 
in an Alpine hotel at the moment of the breakup of the World War. 2. Film adaptation 
(1939, dir. Clarence Brown) with Clark Gable and Norma Shearer. 

- Igloo. In Inuit means ‘house’. Temporary winter shelters built by Inuit hunters while 
on a hunting trip. 

- Illinois [ili’noi], 21 st state (1818); the name is a French version of an Algonquin 
word for ‘warriors’, or ‘superior men’. Capital: Springfield; flower: Purple Violet; 
bird: Northern Cardinal; tree: White Oak; song: “Illinois”; nickname: The Prairie State; 
motto: State Sovereignty, National Union; Attractions: Indian burial ground Dickinson 
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Mounds; house and grave of Abraham Lincoln, Springfield; farm of Joseph Smith, the 
founder of the Mormons (Nauvoo). 

- Illinois Institute of Technology, the campus, Chicago, Illinois. The first work com¬ 
pleted (1939-1956) by Ludwig Mies van der Rohe in the US represents the fullest em¬ 
bodiment of modernist planning principles, its most enduring significance as a site for 
the direct architectural expression of steel-frame construction and large glass panels. 

- Impressionism in America. A style of painting inspired by the broken brush and 
chromatic analysis of light pioneered by Claude Monet. It included Thomas Wilmer 
Dewing, Willard Metcalf, Edmund C. Tarbell, Joseph DeCamp, Frank Benson, Edward 
Simmons, Robert Reid. 

- Incident, The, Film (1967), dir. Larry Peerce. A variety of attitudes of the late-night 
subway car passengers terrorized by two hoodlums (Martin Sheen and Tony Musante), 
who are finally stopped by a soldier with his hand in a cast (Beau Bridges). 

- Independence Day (aka the Fourth of July). National holiday of the United States, 
honoring signing of the Declaration of Independence from the British Crown on July 
4, 1776. A federal holiday in the US since 1941. Independence Day is always observed 
on July 4, unless that date falls on a Sunday, in this case it is observed on the follow¬ 
ing day. 

- Indiana, 19 lh state (1816); name, from Latin, means ‘Land of the Indians’, 'Indian 
country’; capital: Indianapolis; flower: Peony; tree: American Tulip Tree; bird: Cardinal 
(Northern); song: “On the Banks of the Wabash, Far Away”; nickname: The Hoosier 
State; motto: The Crossroads of America; Attractions: Indian mounds; Indianapolis 500 
car race; New Harmony utopian settlement. 

- Indiana, Robert [b. Robert Clark] (1928-). Painter, sculptor, and graphic artist with 
a central role in the development of assemblage art, hard-edge painting and Pop art. 
A self-proclaimed “American painter of signs” (his oeuvre embracing the vocabulary 
of highway signs - The Beware - Danger American Dream #4, 1963), he is best known 
for pictures and sculptures of letters forming the word LOVE, (painting Four Star 
Love, 1961; sculpture LOVE, 1966;; The Spread-Eagle Love (One Star, 1966) and EAT, 
(1962) as well as for exploring the illusory American Dream (The American Dream, 
1961; The Ninth American Dream, 2001). He also produced sculptural assemblages 
from the found objects ( Sun and Moon, 1959; French Atomic Bomb, 1959-60; Rum Run, 
1976-2006). The versatility of Indiana’s talents is manifested in his designs of stage 
sets and costumes for the Virgil Thompson and Gertrude Stein opera The Mother of 
Us All (1967, Minneapolis). 

- Indianapolis, founded 1820; capital of Indiana (since 1925), pop. 836 000 (2011). Al¬ 
ready before the Civil War a major railroad hub. Education: Butler University, Indiana 
Central University. Culture: Museum of Art, Oldfield Museum of Decorative Arts; 
Indiana State Museum, Other attractions: Indianapolis 500; National Drag Racing 
Championship. 

- Infare/ Infair, A house-warming; especially, a reception, party, or entertainment 
given to the whole community by a newly married couple, or by the husband upon 
receiving the wife to his house. 

- Inge, William (Motter) (1913-1973) Playwright, scriptwriter. 
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His home town, Independence, Kansas, had a profond influence on young Inge who 
would later attribute his understanding of human behavior. Most successful are his 
plays presenting ordinary people from the Mid West: Picnic (1953, a Pulitzer Prize, 
the Drama Critic Circle Award, the Outer Circle Award, and the Theatre Club Award). 
Film version (1956), dir. Joshua Logan; starring William Holden, Kim Novak, Rosalind 
Russell, Cliff Robertson. His next success on Broadway ( Bus Stop, 1955) was soon fol¬ 
lowed by film version (1956) Dir. Joshua Logan; starring Marilyn Monroe, Don Murray 
and Eileen Heckart. Inge’s fame continued to grow as The Dark at the Top of the Stairs 
(1957), in which he draws most directly from his own past. A film version followed in 
1960, dir. Delbert Mann; Starring: Dorothy MGuire, Robert Preston, Shirley Knight, 
Eve Arden and Angela Lansbury. The film Splendor in the Grass ( 1960) dir: Elia Kazan; 
starring Natalie Wood, Pat Hingle and Warren Beatty, was a triumph for Inge as it 
won him an Academy Award for Best Screenplay. 

- Inman, Henry (1801-1846) Painter. The leading painter of portraits ( Martin Van 
Buren, ca.1837-38; Sequoyah, ca. 1830; Tenskatawa (The Prophet), 1830-1832) also of 
popular genre scenes (The Young Fisherman, ca. 1829; Fireman’s Certificate, New York 
City, 1829; Newsboy, 1841; Mumble-the-Peg, 1842). While he was working on the Con¬ 
gress commission to do a large American history painting for the rotunda of the US 
Capitol Building, his subject being The Emigration of Daniel Boone to Kentucky, he 
died of heart disease. 

- Inness, George (1825-1894) Romantic landscape painter. Practically self-taught, 
Inness was influenced early in his career by Thomas Cole and Asher Durand, hence 
his early work was in the tradition of the Hudson River School (grandiose composi¬ 
tions handled with minute detail, well represented by his Delaware Water Gap, 1861; 
Peace and Plenty, 1865; Summer in the Catskills, 1867; Catskill Mountain, 1870), which 
he abandoned under the influence of the Barbizon painters. Still he could never ally 
himself to Impressionism (regarding it as a mere passing fad), as he combined his 
sense of the emotional fabric of art with an emphasis on spirit, fortified by Sweden- 
borgianism. He is now regarded as one of the most deft landscapists of his era (The 
Tiber Below Perugia, 1871; Autumn Oaks ca. 1875; Sunny Autumn Day, 1892; Moonlight, 
Tarpons Springs, 1892). 

- Insurance City, nickname of Hartford, Connecticut. 

- International Exhibition of Modern Art, see Armory Show. 

- International Style of Modern Architecture, The, A style in architecture emphasiz¬ 
ing volume rather than mass, regularity rather than symmetry, the absence of applied 
ornament, the articulation of structure, and the use of the materials which appeared 
in the 20 th c., such as glass and steel. The name is traced to a museum exhibition held 
in NYC at the museum of Modern Art The International Style, Architecture since 1922 
(1932). Essentially (with the exception of Frank Lloyd Wright’s Kaufman House, Bear 
Run, Pennsylvania, 1936) it was brought to the US by German immigrant architects 
Walter Gropius (University Graduate Center, Cambridge, Massachusetts (with TAC), 
1949) and Ludwig Mies van der Rohe (860 Lake Shore Drive, 1950, in Chicago; the 
Seagram Building, 1957 in NYC). Other practitioners: Gordon Bunshaft, (Lever House, 
1951, NYC). Philip Johnson (New York State Theater, Lincoln Center, NYC, 1964). I. M. Pei 
(Hancock Tower, Boston (1976). Skidmore, Owings and Merrill (the Sears Tower, 1974). 
Appreciated for purging the architectural world of ornamental decadence, substituting 
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in its place an aesthetic of truthfulness and structure, offering the models for a mod¬ 
ern world it was criticized for the repetition and boredom of the fagade and for the 
intrusive placement of the building in its urban space. 

- Interstates. (Known officially as the Dwight D. Eisenhower System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways) owe their existence to a number of reasons for which Dwight 
David Eisenhower committed himself to the cause of supplying the United States with 
a 41-000 mile system of limited access highways. At the end of World War II General 
Eisenhower was impressed by the durability of the German Autobahn, when compared 
with the destruction heaped on the rest of the country. A railroad track could be put 
out of commission by a single bomb, but a wide highway could be used immediately 
after being bombed. Moreover, stretches of Autobahn were actually used as auxiliary 
camouflaged airfields. When General Eisenhower became President Eisenhower, the 
American fears of nuclear attack by the Soviet Union were at their peak. Motorways 
could be used for quick evacuation from the threatened city centers. But also could 
be used by the military aircraft as auxiliary airfields if their home airfield had been 
bombed while they were flying on a mission. Finally, after two years of preparation, 
President Eisenhower proposed, and Congress approved, the Federal aid Highway Act 
(aka Interstate Highway Act) in 1956. Though Eisenhower never desired the Interstates 
to pass through the major cities, it happened, bringing the problems of congestion, 
smog, automobile dependency, and drop in densities of urban areas, the decline of 
mass transit. The Interstates’ numbering system was developed: two-digit Interstate 
highways are numbered according to direction and location: highways running north- 
south are odd numbered with the numbers growing larger from west to east whereas 
highways,running east-west are even numbered with the numbers growing larger 
from south to north. 

- Invisible Empire, original name of Ku-Klux-Klan. 

- Iowa, 29 th state (1846); the name comes from the Iowa River, named for the Iowa 
(Ioway) Indians (of Siouan group); capital: Des Moines; flower: Wild Rose; tree: Oak; 
bird: Eastern Goldfinch; song: “The Song of Iowa”; nickname: The Hawkeye State; 
motto: Our Liberties we Prize and Our Rights we Will Maintain. Attractions: Herbert 
Hoover National Historic Site; Amana colony; Fort Dodge Historical Museum. 

- Ireland, John (1838-1918) Irish-born Catholic clergyman. One of the most influential 
American bishops of his time, he was pushing for the closer integration of Catholics 
into American life. Believing that Protestant stereotyping of Catholics as drunkards 
prevented them from full participation in American society, he involved himself in 
the temperance movement. Ireland also helped bring Irish Catholics from urban slums 
to settle farmland in rural Minnesota: he became a bishop and then the archbishop 
(1888) in St. Paul, Minnesota, where he founded the College (now University) of Saint 
Thomas (1885). 

- Iron City, a nickname of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 

- Iron Mountain State, a nickname of Missouri. 

- Iroquois Theater Fire, The, Chicago. The conflagration of December 30, 1903, cost 
the lives of 602 theatergoers. It was caused by the sparks from an arc light which ig¬ 
nited the muslim draperies that then fell onto combustible scenery on the stage floor, 
then spreading to the interior or the theater consisting of highly flammable woods 
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and textiles. The theater lacked effective fire extinguishers, a fire alarm box. As a 
result of this disaster new rules specified changes to the standards of fire safety: each 
balcony had to have separate entrances and exits, all hallways had to be a least four 
feet wide and the aisles at least thirty inches. Furthermore, thirty-two inches were 
required between the rows, and the fire exits unobstructed from view, marked with 
signs, and unlocked while occupied. Another legislation prohibited locating theaters 
in the ground floors of office or residential buildings, which resulted in theaters pay¬ 
ing higher rent. 

- Irwin, Robert (192 8-) Installation artist. At first he was an illustrator, but then an 
abstract painter. He aimed to remove the boundaries between painting, sculpture and 
architecture. The answer seemed to be in the new material - fine white mesh scrim 
that Irwin first discovered being used as window coverings in Amsterdam in 1970. 
(Scrim Veil - Black Rectangle - Natural Light, 1977) the scrims being stapled to their 
supports like stretched canvases and soar to the ceiling to define the open, cubed areas. 
Other installations: Double Blind, Installation view, Secession (2013). 

- Isham Samuel (1855-1914) Painter. He painted mostly portraits ( Girl in White with 
Chrysanthemums, 1891; The Lilac Kimono, ca. 1895-1900) and figures (Iris’s Halo, 1900), 
occasionally landscapes (The Philosopher’s Walk, n.d.). He studied in Paris and exhib¬ 
ited in both the salons of Paris, and at the more important American Exhibitions. He 
won the silver medal at the World’s Fair in St. Louis (1904). He published a book The 
History of American Painting (1905) in which he introduced the term ’tonalist’. 

- Isle Royale National Park, Michigan, the largest island on the Lake Superior. 

- Istomin, Eugene (George) (1925-2003) Pianist. He began his studies at the age of 12 
in the Curtis Institute, under, among others, Mieczyslaw Horszowski. Known both 
as a solo artist and as a chamber player in trio with violinist Isaac Stern and cellist 
Leonard Rose, assembled in 1961. The three made a number of recordings concentrat¬ 
ing on late Classical and Romantic age composers. 

- “It Ain’t Necessarily No”. Sporting Life’s (tenor) cynical song in Gershwin Porgy and 
Bess, casting doubt on the truths put forward by the Bible. 

- Italianate Style in American Architecture. Popular in the period 1840’s to 1880’s, the 
style derived from Italy’s rambling farmhouses, usually built of masonry, with their 
characteristic square towers (campanila). It was heavily promoted and popularized 
by Andrew Jackson Downing in his pattern books (Cottage Residences, 1842, and The 
Architecture of Country Houses, 1850). Typically an Italianate was 2 stories, with roof 
low pitched and projecting eaves, decorative brackets under the ornamental cornice, 
tall, narrow windows commonly arched above (arched and curved windows being 
popularized in America by the Italianate trend). Hay House, (Macon, Georgia, 1855); 
Ashton Villa (Galveston, Texas, 1859); The Morse-Libby House (1863, Henry Austin) 
Portland, Maine. 

- Italy of America, The, a nickname of Arizona for its picturesque landscapes. 

- Ives, Charles (Edward) (1874-1954). Composer. America’s greatest classical compos¬ 
er of the time, his style a precursor to the avant-garde productions that were to become 
popular later in the century. As a teen, having learned piano and organ, he composed 
original material and played for his nearby church. Ives’s oeuvre, while relying on 
European Romanticism, incorporated a variety of musical forms into final pieces that 
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were beautiful, yet also unsettling with their complex experimentalism in clusters, 
polytonality, rhythmic complexity, dissonance (he allowed musicians to play freestyle 
in certain sections of his compositions), in such works as Central Park in the Dark 
(1906) and The Unanswered Question (1908/1935). His art songs ( 114 Songs, 1922), and 
compositions like Three Places in New England (1903-1914), Holidays (1904-1913), First 
Orchestral Set (1911-14), Fourth Symphony (1910-16) and Concord, Mass. 1840-1860 
Sonata (1909-15) would later be praised for their ability to accommodate America’s 
vernacular music. His work did not receive widespread performance until the 1930’s, 
his Symphony nr 3 (1911) was awarded Pulitzer Prize in 1947. 

- Ives, Chauncey Bradley (1810-1894). Neoclassical sculptor. Apart from his busts 
(Reverend Thomas C. Brownell, nd), he focused on such mythological, biblical, and 
literary subjects as Pandora (1854/1864), Rebecca at the Well (1854/1866), and Undine 
(c. 1855/1884). Also the statues of Founding Fathers: Roger Sherman (1872), Jonathan 
Trumbull (1872). 

- Ives, James Merritt (1824-1895). Printmaker. His marriage (1852) to Caroline Clark, 
a sister-in-law of an established printmaker Nathaniel Currier, marked the beginning 
of their momentous relationship. In Currier’s shop Ives, at first a bookkeeper, put to 
good use his considerable artistic skills, as well as his intuition of the public taste. 
During the Civil War, Ives organized and was captain of a Brooklyn regiment. 

- Ivy League. The term first used in 1935, and referring to: 1. The organization of 
8 north-eastern universities. 2. Those Universities: Brown, Columbia, Cornell, Dart¬ 
mouth College, Harvard, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Yale. 

- Jackson, John Adams (1825-1879). Sculptor. He did busts of Daniel Webster (1851), 
William Lloyd Garrison (1858), (Bust of a Greek Slave, 1864). In later years several 
neoclassical works: Eve Mourning over the Dead Body of Abel (by 1869); The Reading 
Girl (1869). 

-Jackson, Helen (Maria) Hunt (1831-1885) Writer and reformer. Incensed over the 
confiscation of the tribal lands of Ponca and Omaha Indians, whom she met, she un¬ 
dertook to arouse public indignation. The effect was a well-researched expose of Indian 
mistreatment A Century of Dishonor (1881) followed by the government-commissioned 
(prepared with Abbott Kinney) Report on the Conditions and Needs of the Mission Indi¬ 
ans (1883). When her nonfiction writings failed to initiate the reforms she was seeking, 
she published Ramona (1884) one of the most popular novels of its day, presenting 
Indian experiences in a way to move people’s hearts. Instead of recognizing Jackson’s 
intent, readers were captivated by the charm of the southern California setting and 
the romance, but totally missed the plight of Indians. Ramona went through a number 
of film adaptations: 1910, dir. D.W. Griffith, starring Mary Pickford;1928.dir Edwin 
Carewe, starring Dolores del Rio; 1936, dir. Henry King, starring Loretta Young and 
Don Ameche, the first screening with sound. “Ramona” is a 1928 song with music by 
Mabel Wayne and lyrics by L. Wolfe Gilbert. 

- Jackson, Jesse (Louis) (1941-) Civil rights activist, Baptist minister, Democratic 
presidential candidate. While a student at the Agricultural and Technical College 
of North Carolina he helped lead protests against segregation in local restaurants. 
While a student at the Chicago Theological Seminary he started a Freedom Movement. 
With the support of various minority groups (Rainbow Coalition) Jackson ran for the 
Democratic nomination in 1984, which he repeated in 1988. 
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-Jackson, Mahalia, “Gospel Queen” (1911-1972) Jazz vocalist gifted by deep, powerful 
contralto. Performing in the gospel style, blending the secular and religious traditions. 
She influenced Aretha Franklin. Jackson was to give the civil rights movement a pow¬ 
erful voice in the early I960’: she sang at the inauguration of President J.F. Kennedy 
(1961); during the March on Washington (1963); at the funeral of Dr. Martin Luther 
King (1968). 

-Jackson, Milt(on) “Bags” (1923-1999) Jazz musician: vibraphone, piano, guitar, vo¬ 
cals, composer. He began 1945 with Dizzy Gillespie. 1948 with Thelonious Monk, 
Woody Herman. 1951 Milt Jackson Quartet; 1952-74 Modern Jazz Quartet. The first 
bop musician to play vibraphone, noted for his relaxed, confident sense of time. 

-Jackson, Mississippi capital of state (since 1821), pop. 172 000 (2013) named for An¬ 
drew Jackson. In 1861 the site of the convention which decided about the Secession 
from the Union. In 1863 captured by the troops of General William Sherman. 

-Jacksonville, Florida, pop. 827 000 (2011). Founded in 1791; renamed 1822 to honor 
Andrew Jackson. The stage of conflicts during the Seminole Wars and during the Civil 
War. Great Fire, 1901. Education: University of Northern Florida; Jacksonville Univer¬ 
sity. Culture: Cummer Art Gallery; Jacksonville Art Museum; Jacksonville Symphony; 
Other attractions: Fort Caroline; Kingsley Plantation. 

- Jack Daniel’s. Most famous American whiskey with the iconic black-and-white label 
on the equally iconic square bottle. It is produced in Lynchburg, Tennessee, its secret 
being sugar-maple charcoal filtering, and storing in barrels made of white oak (other 
factors are kept secret). 

- King Jagiello Monument. The equestrian bronze monument of King Wladyslaw 
Jagiello, commemorating Polish-Lithuanian victory over the Teutonic Knights in 
1410, by Stanislaw K. Ostrowski (1879-1947) created for the Polish Pavilion for the 
1939 New York World’s Fair. It was a replica of a King Jagiello memorial in War¬ 
saw. AS a result of the German invasion of Poland, that marked the beginning of 
the World War II„ the personnel and equipment of the Polish World’s Fair pavilion 
was forced to remain in the US, the monument finally finding its way to the NYC 
Central Park. 

- Jarreth, Keith (1945-). Jazz musician: composer and pianist. One of the most gifted 
musicians of his generation with his faultless technique. He resists both electronic 
enhancement and synthesis of pop and rock. 

- Jarves, James Jackson (1818-1888) Editor, collector, art critic, one of the foremost 
in the 19 lh century ( Art Hints, 1855; The Art Idea, 1864) in the US. He introduced the 
American public to the Italian art; especially famous is his collection of the Venetian 
glasses. 

- Jarvis, John Wesley (1780-1840). British-born portrait painter (nephew of the 
founder of Methodism). Even though practically self-taught, he became a popular 
painter of portraits which, though competent, suffer from superficiality of thought 
and hastiness of finishing. Both Thomas Sully and Henry Inman worked as his 
assistants. ( Jacob Houseman, 1809; De Witt Clinton, ca.1816; Commodore Oliver 
Hazard Perry, 1814-1820). 

- Jayhawker State, a nickname of Kansas. 
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-Jean Laffitte National Historic Park and Preserve, Louisiana. Battlesite of the 1812 
War with the British (1815); Cajun culture; French Quarter ( Vieux Carre) of New 
Orleans. 

- “Jeannie With the Light Brown Hair”, (1854) Popular song; music and lyrics Stephen 
Foster. 

- Jefferson, Joseph, (1829-1905) Actor. One of the most talented and revered Ameri¬ 
can thespians in the 19 th c., appearing in more than a hundred roles, over a period of 
71 years. He last appeared on stage in 1904 in the role of Rip Van Winkle, in Dion Bouci- 
cault’s adaptation, written on Jefferson’s initiative, in which he appeared continuously 
for over thirty years in the US and abroad, all the time developing it psychologically. 
He was most appreciated for his Yankee characters: Asa Tranchard in Tom Taylor’s 
Our American Cousin (1858-1859) and Salem Scudder in Boucicault’s The Octoroon; 
or, Life in Louisiana (1859). 

-Jefferson, “Blind Lemon” Clarence [b. Lemon Henry Jefferson] (1897-1929) Guitarist, 
singer, born blind. One of the most influential blues performers of the early 20 th c., 
best known for his singing and song writing as a blues guitarist. He helped popular¬ 
ize blues across the country with such songs as “See That My Grave Is Kept Clean”, 
“Black Snake Moan” and Matchbox Blues”, and with gospel tunes (under the name 
Deacon L.J. Bates) “I Want to Be Like Jesus in My Heart”. The circumstances of his 
death are variously reported - from suffering a heart attack during a snowstorm to 
being in a car accident. 

-Jefferson, Thomas (1743-1826) Politician, 3rd US President. Founder of the University 
of Virginia. Amateur architect. 

-Jefferson Davis’ Birthday, Holiday honoring the President of Confederacy (June 3) 
celebrated in Florida, Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, Texas, Virginia. 

-Jefferson Day, birthday of Thomas Jefferson (April 13), celebrated occasionally by 
the Democratic Party. 

- Jenney, William Le Baron (1832-1907) Architect. His greatest fame came from his 
large commercial buildings. With his designs, and later those of his student drafts¬ 
men - Daniel H. Burnham, Louis Sullivan, and William Holabird - is considered 
the founder of the Chicago School of architecture, and the father of the American 
skyscraper. His was the design for the first skyscraper (Home Insurance Building, Chi¬ 
cago, 1885; demolished in 1931), in which the elevator was combined with steel (origi¬ 
nally iron) structure (which became the standard for American skyscraper design). His 
skeleton-frame Manhattan Building (Chicago, 1891) was the first to achieve a height 
of 16 stories. His Horticultural Building (Chicago, 1891) was the largest botanical 
conservatory ever built. 

- Jennys, J. William (1774-1859). Itinerant painter. He produced primarily waist-length 
portraits ( Asa Benjamin, 1795), rendered with clarity and sharp definition. He could 
portray the personalities of his sitters, but had some difficulty with hands and arms. 
(Joanna Hoyt, 1802; Mrs.Cephas Smith, Jr. (Mary Gove) and Child, c.1803: Portrait of a 
Sea Captain, 1804-1809; Gentleman of the Hale Family, c. 1809). 

- Jet Set - the term describing well-to-do people who could criss-cross the globe at 
a moment’s notice for work and pleasure due to the advent in the 1960’s of the com¬ 
mercial jet aircraft. 
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- Jewett, William (c.1792-1874). Portrait painter. First a student of Samuel Lovett 
Waldo, then his partner, theirs being the longest collaboration in American painting, 
producing portraits solid and competent but without great distinction. (Samuel Lovett 
Waldo, William Jewett, James K. Bogert, 1819; Samuel Lovett Waldo, William Jewett 
The Knapp Children, ca. 1833-34,). 

- “Jingle Bells”, Christmas song (1857) music and lyrics James Pierpont. 

- Jim Crow. The term for de iure or legal racial segregation in southern states after 
Reconstruction. The name from a Black character from the Minstrel Show. 

- Jitterbug, The, A lively dance of the 1940’s in which the boy and girl held hands 
and pulled each other through turns and jumps to the heavy beat of rocking songs. 
Originally athletic, it evolved in the 1950’s to something more earthbound and sexy, 
with bent- knee and hip moves. 

- John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts, The (unofficially Kennedy Center in 
Washington, DC, The) performing art’s venue and the President JFKennedy’s memo¬ 
rial. It is the home to the National Symphony Orchestra, Washington Opera, Wash¬ 
ington Ballet and American Film Institute. It has three main theaters: A Concert Hall, 
an Opera House and the Eisenhower Theater. Other performance venues include the 
Terrace Theater, the Theater Lab, and the Millennium Stage. Architect Edward Durell 
Stone (1971). 

- Johnnycake (also jonnycake, johnny cake, journey cake, shawnee cake and johnny 
bread) a cornmeal flatbread that was an early American staple food that probably 
originates from the Native American cuisine. A modern johnnycake is fried cornmeal 
gruel, which is made from yellow or white cornmeal mixed with salt and hot water 
or milk, and sometimes sweetened. 

- Johns, Jasper (1930-) Painter, sculptor. He became, with Robert Rauschenberg, the 
original force of “Neo-Dadaism”, the movement that followed AbEx. He was charac¬ 
terized by a cool, ironic approach using ordinary images as letters (Colored Alphabet, 
1959), numbers ( Numbers, 2007), flags ( American Flag, 1954), targets ( Target with Four 
Faces, 1955), maps (Map, 1961), light bulbs (Lightbulb 1, 1969) and beer cans (Bal- 
lantine, Painted Bronze, 1964) to reintroduce representation in American art. So it is 
in his three-dimensional works, made in different ways from bronze, modeling clay 
(Flashlight 2, 1958) or papier mache. Johns was also influenced by performing arts: 
the music of John Cage, who allowed chance and improvisation to play a part, and 
dance, with Merce Cunningham, a choreographer working with Cage with an equally 
improvisatory character to dance. 

-Johnson, Eastman (Jonathan) (1824-1906) Portrait and genre painter, largely self- 
taught. He earned money making black-crayon portraits in the Senate committee 
rooms in the Capitol, among his many subjects having Ralph Waldo Emerson, Nath¬ 
aniel Hawthorne. He painted Indian and frontier life in Wisconsin (1856-57). His por¬ 
traits are strong and realistic in manner with elements of the traditional Dutch style. 
Perhaps his most famous painting is Old Kentucky Home: Life in the South (1859), genre 
work showing slaves in various poses and apparently satisfied with their lot, but their 
neglected quarters are over-shadowed by their white master’s huge manor. During 
the Civil War he did sketches of the Union Army in the field (The Wounded Drummer 
Boy, c. 1866). Others are mostly genre scenes: (Boy Fishing, c.1860s; The New Bonnet, 
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1876; Lady in Yellow, 1885). It is, however, on his later landscapes, done at Nantucket 
and in the Catskill Mountains, that his reputation will probably rest. These are broad, 
spirited, and impressionistic in an original way, without specific connection with the 
Impressionist movement. 

-Johnson, James (Jimmie, Jimmy) Price (1894-1955) Jazz musician: pianist, composer 
(piano concerto J assamine, 1934). One of the very first people to play jazz on the piano, 
hastening the evolution of Scott Joplin’s ragtime by introducing the elements of jazz, 
blues, pop into what would later be called “Harlem stride piano” (he himself becoming 
the king of stride pianists in the 1920’s, his piano feature “Carolina Shout” acknowl¬ 
edged as the test piece for other pianists). Among his dozen Broadway shows, Running 
Wild (1923) brought the hits “The Charleston and “Old Fashioned Love. Interested in 
writing longer works, Johnson (who had composed Yamekraw, 1927) spent much of 
the 1930’s working on such pieces as Harlem Symphony (1932), Symphony in Brown, 
1935) and a blues opera, much of this music lost through the years. 

- Johnson (or Johnston), Joshua (c.1765-c.1830). Painter. The first recorded African 
American professional portraitist with a recognized body of works in American art 
history. He painted the wealthy plantation owners in Maryland and Virginia. His earli¬ 
est works show the influence of Charles Willson Peale (his master’s family was related 
to Peales) but ultimately he developed his own style favoring bright, strong color. The 
facial features of his models were idealized, but the subsidiary details (such as fine 
lace) were treated with painstaking precision. Johnson’s style reflects the colonial 
taste for stiff interpretations of European models through copying the copies. There 
is only one signed portrait: Sarah Ogden Gustin (ca. 1805); unsigned: The McCormick 
Family, 1805; Girl Wearing a Bonnet, ca. 1810). 

- Johnson Philip Cortelyou (1906-2005) Architect. Throughout his career, Johnson 
emphasized the formal values of architecture above adherence to any one style or ap¬ 
proach. His first important work was a singleroom, steel framed, glass walled house 
(which became known as Johnson Glass House) in New Canaan, Connecticut in 1949 
(the concept deriving from Mies’ Farnsworth House in Plano, Illinois), an important 
monument of the acceptance of the International Style in the US. Still, he lived long 
enough to become one of the best-known prolific Postmodern designers of the 1980’s, 
marking a controversial new direction with his AT&T NY headquarters (1979-84, now 
the Sony Building., He took an active interest in the reform of urban planning and 
protested the 1963 demolition of NYC’s Pennsylvania Station. His other designs: Four 
Seasons Restaurant, Seagram Building, NYC, 1959; Museum for Pre-Columbian Art at 
Dubmarton Oaks, Washington D.C., 1963; New York State Theater at Lincoln Center, 
NYC, 1964. 

-Johnson, Willie Geary “Bunk” (1879-1949) Jazz cornetist. Contributed to the Renais¬ 
sance of the classic New Orleans style. 

-Johnston, David Claypoole (1799-1865) Genre painter (Ginger Beer Stall, 1858) and 
caricaturist, called the American Cruikshank (A Case of Conscience, 1849), his carica¬ 
tures, however, were too strong to print. 

.-Johnston, Henrietta [Henrietta de Beaulieu Dering Johnston] (ca 1674-ca 1729) 
Pastel portraitist of uncertain origin. Active in America 1708-28.Quite possibly the 
earliest woman artist in America. She worked mostly in Charles Towne (now Charles¬ 
ton, South Carolina). Her portraits, in pastel, the medium that was only then coming 
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into widespread use, though not very well drawn, are fresh, delicate and luminous 
in color. Most are bust-length with less detailing of clothing and facial features. She 
seldom painted hands of her adult sitters. Some 40 portraits by her are known, her 
earliest identified extant works are from 1704 in Ireland: Young Irish Girl( 1705); Anna 
Cuyler (Mrs. Anthony) Van Shaick , ca 1725; Unknown Lady, 1729. 

-Jones, Joe (Joseph John)(1909-1963) Self taught painter and muralist (for the Federal 
Art Project he painted “Men and Wheat”, 1939, in Post Office in Seneca, Kansas). From 
Social Realist he turned to Regionalist (“Missouri Wheat Farmers”, 1938). 

-Jones, Quincy (Delight) Jr., (1933-) Jazz musician: pianist, trumpet, band leader, a 
gifted and original jazz arranger-composer. He used to play with Lionel Hampton, 
and Dizzy Gillespie. In his own band (1959) he launched career of Milt Jackson. Film 
music: Mirage (1965), The Pawnbroker (1965), In Cold Blood (1968, Oscar), In the Heat 
of the Night (1967), McKenna’s Gold (1969), The Color Purple (1985). 

-Jones, Robert Edmond (1887-1954) Set designer who had trained under Max Rein¬ 
hardt in Europe, one of the most innovating in America, a founding member of the 
Provincetown Players. His sets for Anatole France’s The Man Who Married a Dumb 
Wife (1915) started the rebellion against the various forms of realism that dominated 
set designs at the time His contribution is marked in the development of the Ameri¬ 
can Expressionist aesthetic, particularly in the plays of Eugene O’Neill ( Great God 
Brown, 1926). 

-Joplin, Scott (c. 1868-1917) Pianist, songwriter, composer. Viewed as the “King of 
Ragtime”, since he was the foremost composer of the genre in the 20 th .c, known espe¬ 
cially for works like The Maple Leaf Rag (1899 (named for the Maple Leaf Club), The 
Entertainer (1902), Solace (1909). He also composed the operas Guest of Honor (1903) 
and Treemonisha (1910; performed 1972) neither of them staged in his lifetime. The 
renaissance of interest in his ragtime compositions was sparked by employing by 
Marvin Hamlisch Joplin’s rags in the score for the movie The Sting (1973, Oscar for 
Best Film and for Best Music). 

- “Joshua Fought the Battle of Jericho” religious song, black spiritual. 

- Judd, Donald (Clarence) (1928-1994) Painter, sculptor, writer on art. One of the 
leading exponents and theorists of Minimal art (Judd worked as a critic for ARTnews, 
Arts Magazine and Art International), he introduced the definition of‘specific objects’, 
artworks forming a new category between painting and sculpture, distinguished by 
having few or no internal parts (no ‘composition’, as Minimalists considered it old- 
fashioned) but possessing overall distinctiveness as objects. As a practicing artist 
he at first produced what he later called ‘half-baked abstractions, to take up in the 
1960’s sculpture with heavily textured monochrome reliefs. In 1963 he began making 
arrangements of identical rectangular box-like shapes cantilevered from a wall. In 
1970 he began making works for the specific space in which they were to be exhib¬ 
ited. Works: Ohne Titel (from Hommage a Picasso), 1974; Ohne Titel (Fur Joseph Beuys) 
1986; Console, 2000. 

- Juilliard, Augustus D. (1836-1919), Businessman and philanthropist, born of French 
parents on the ship during their ocean crossing while immigrating to the US. He pre¬ 
sided over Metropolitan Opera (1897-1919). In his will he left large sums to hospitals 
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and charitable institutions, and his funds were used to establish the Musical Founda¬ 
tion (1926). 

- Juilliard School of Music, located in the Lincoln Center, NYC, is a conservatory cre¬ 
ated in 1946 by linking Institute of Musical Arts (1905) with Juilliard Graduate School 
(1924) which specialized in advanced music education. 

-Juilliard String Quartet, founded in 1946 by William Schuman, the president of the 
Juilliard School of Music, remains one of the most famous and well-respected string 
quartets in the world. It has been giving equal reverence to both 20 th century music 
and past master works. 

-Jukebox, A coin-operated phonograph (since 1889), usually placed in “Phonograph 
parlors” and “Penny Arcades”. Electrification (1927) introduced louder sound. Their 
golden era started with the repeal of Prohibition and the creation of automated pho¬ 
nograph placed popular music in public places, helping to revive the record business 
and boosted the popularity of dancing, especially among the young working class 
and middle class people. The best known manufacturers were Wurlitzer, Seeburg, 
Rock Ola, AMI. 

-Julep, Mint Julep, a refreshing alcoholic cocktail,, popular especially in the South, a 
blend of Bourbon Whiskey, sugar and mint poured over crushed ice. 

-Junior,Jr., see Name. 

- “Just Before the Battle, Mother” (Song, 1862 by George Root). One of the most famous 
songs of the Civil War about young soldiers’ love and concern for their mothers, it 
offers the reassurance that, even in the hellish environment of war, at least one lonely 
soldier thinks “most” of his mother. 

- Kahn, Albert (1869-1842) German-born architect. His commissions during the 
early 1900’s included civic, institutional and residential buildings ( Scripps Library 
and Gallery, Detroit (1898)), the Belle Isle recreational buildings (1903-8); the Wil¬ 
liam L.Clements Library (1922) for the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. He is best 
known for his industrial buildings (Kahn did not consider the design of industrial 
buildings to be beneath him) most of which for various automobile manufacturers 
with headquarters in Detroit, Kahn’s work being notable for its embrace of modern 
technological enterprise, including new materials, structural assemblies and means 
of production: his buildings for Packard Motor Car Company ( 1903-10) were the first 
ferro-concrete industrial edifices in America. Other designs: Ford Motor Car Company 
Main Building and Machine Shop, Highland Park, Michigan, 1909; Chrysler Half-Ton 
Truck Plant, Detroit, 1937. 

- Kahn, Gus (Gerson) (1886-1941) Lyricist; cooperated with George Gershwin, Sig¬ 
mund Romberg, Harry Warren, Vincent Youmans. (“Carolina in the Morning”, “Mak¬ 
ing Whoopee”). 

- Kahn, Louis Isadore [b. Itze-Leib Schmuilowsky] (1901-1974) Russian-born architect. 
He embraced the modern movement in his early practice experience yet by World 
war II he had begun to question the capacity of the International Style to embody 
contemporary cultural meanings and social institutions. According to him, the ma¬ 
terials of construction should be left exposed becoming the only ornament appropri¬ 
ate to modern building. His first mature design was the Yale University Art Gallery 
(1951-53), New Haven, Connecticut, the first modern building on the Yale campus. 
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In The Tribune Review Publishing Company Building (1955-61) Kahn demonstrated his 
understanding of the relationship between structure and light. In what is considered 
his best design, Kimbell Art Museum (1966-72 ), in Fort Worth, Texas, is best manifested 
Kahn’s concept of relation between light and structure, the Museum’s interior spaces 
receiving natural light in the way that precisely articulated the structural elements, 
enriched with landscape planning. 

- Kalita Humphreys Theater, Dallas, one of the three surviving theaters designed by 
Frank Lloyd Wright. In the years 1959-2000 home of Dallas Theater Center. 

- Kander, John (Harold) (1927-). Composer for Broadway, where he debuted as a re¬ 
hearsal pianist for The Amazing Adele (1956) and later for West Side Story (1957). Next 
he arranged dances for Gypsy (1959) and Irma La Douce (1960). Won fame as the com¬ 
poser in partnership (the longest-running in Broadway musical theater history) with 
lyricist Fred Ebb, with whom he created nine musicals: Flora the Red Menace (1965), a 
satire of bohemian culture and radical politics; Cabaret (1966), a brilliant examination 
of fascism in pre-war Berlin; Zorba (1968), The Happy time (1968), 70, Girls, 70 (1971), 
Chicago (1975), The Act (1977), Woman of the Year (1981), The Rink (1984), Kiss of the 
Spider Woman (1993), Steel Pier( 1997).Film songs: New York, New York (1977), the title 
song later became a signature hit for Frank Sinatra and the Big Apple’s unofficial 
theme. In the latter part of his career Kander turned his focus on film scores: Kramer 
vs. Kramer (1979), Still of the Night (1982), Blue Skies Again (1983), Places in the Heart 
(1984), Billy Bathgate (1991). 

- Kane, John (1860-1934). American naive painter born of Irish parents in Scotland. 
The most famous of the many 20 th c. century amateur artists in America. Crippled 
as a result of industrial accident, he tried to supplement his meager pay with paint¬ 
ing in his spare time Pittsburgh cityscapes and landscapes and portraits (an intense 
Self-Portrait, 1929, being his best known picture), which in 1950’s contributed to the 
resurgence of neo-Realism. He achieved a sudden fame at the age of 67 when one of 
his paintings Scene from the Scottish Highlands (c.1927) was accepted for the Carnegie 
International Exhibition in Pittsburgh in 1927, the first American naive painter to 
achieve such recognition. Other paintings: Touching Up, 1927; Across the Strip, 1929; 
Blowing Bubbles, 1931; Calling the Scouts, 1933). 

- Kansas, 34 th state (1861); the name comes from the word in the Sioux language mean¬ 
ing: ‘South wind people”; capital: Topeka; flower: Sunflower; tree: Cottonwood; bird: 
Western Meadowlark; song: “Home on the Range”; nickname: The Sunflower State. 
Motto: Ad Astra Per Aspera [To the stars through difficulties]. Attractions: Fort Larned 
and Fort Scott; Dodge City. 

- Kansas City, Missouri, pop.468 000 (2011). Founded in 1838 it was an important hub 
of trade. Education: University of Missouri at Kansas City. Culture: Starlight Theater; 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art. 

- Kantor, Morris (1896-1974). Russian-born painter. Originally aspiring to be a car¬ 
toonist, he later turned to painting experimenting with abstraction. Finally he adopted 
a naturalistic style focusing on the human scene in New York. ( Abstract - Study of a 
Woman, 1921; Force, 1921; Haunted House, 1930; The Poet and His Muse, 1938; Para¬ 
digmatic Formation, 1968). 
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- Kaper, Bronislau [b. Bronislaw] (1902-1992), Polish-born and educated pianist and 
composer. One of Hollywood’s great film composers. He began writing film scores 
for early German films ( Alraune, 1930). After the Nazi political triumph emigrated to 
the US, where he participated in creating the musical idiom for film scores. On the 
contract with MGM (since 1940) he wrote the most famous scores for Gaslight (1944), 
Lili (1953, Oscar), Mutiny on the Bounty (1962). Other films: (songs only): A Night at the 
Opera, 1936; San Francisco (1936); A Day At the Races (1937); (full scores): The Chocolate 
Soldier ( 1941), Two-Faced Woman (1941), Bataan; Cross ofLorraine (1943), Red Badge of 
Courage (1951), The Brothers Karamazov (1958) Lord Jim (1965), Tobruk (1967). 

- Kaesebier, Gertrude Stanton (1852-1934) Photographer, portraitist: (Alfred Stieglitz, 
1902). As an artist she guided photography away from the manipulated imagery of 
pictorialism. After she saw the Wild West Show, she started to photograph Native 
Americans appearing on the show: (“Flying Hawk, American Indian”, ca 1900.) 

- Kaprow, Allan (1927-2006) Artist and art theorist. From the musician John Cage 
Kaprow took over the idea of chance and indeterminacy in aesthetic organization. In 
the 1950’s he gave up painting for assemblages and then environments., advocating 
the abandonment of craftsmanship and permanence in the fine arts, inclusive of in¬ 
corporation of perishable materials. His redefinition of the art object expressed itself 
in his happenings (the first at the Reuben Gallery, NY, 1959): Household (1964/2008); 
Oh, That Golden Glow!, 1996; Installation Art as Life, MOCA, Los Angeles, 2008). 

- Katmai National Park and Preserve in Alaska; Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes, an 
active volcanic landscape. 

- KatzenjammerKids, The, Comic strip (1897 - Rudoph Dirks, Harold Knerr). Inspired 
by German children’s story of 1860’s Max und Moritz of Wilhelm Busch, it focuses on 
the adventures of naughty twin boys and their mother. Dirks was the first cartoonist 
to express dialogue in comic characters through the device of speech balloons. 

- Kaufman, George S(imon) (1889-1961) Playwright, librettist, director, author of 
popular plays: Beggar on Horseback (1924 with M. Connelly), Dinner at Eight (1932 
with Edna Ferber) and musical comedies for Marx Brothers: The Cocoanuts (1925), 
Animal Crackers (1928); musicals Of Thee I Sing (1931, Pulitzer, with Morrie Ryskind 
and George Gershwin), Let’ Em Eat Cake (1933). 

- Kazan, Elia, [b. Elias Kazanjoglous] (1909-2003) Turkish-born of Greek parents, stage 
and film director. In 1940’s one of the best Broadway directors, among others due to 
such productions as Arthur Miller’s All My Sons ( 1947), Death of a Salesman (1949), 
After The Fall (1964), and Tennessee Williams” A Streetcar Named Desire (1947). His 
films were raising controversial topics such as anti-Semitism (Gentleman’s Agreement, 
1947, Oscar) or racism (Pinky, 1949). He employed young Marlon Brando, trained in 
Kazan’s Actors’ Studio, in films such as Viva Zapata! (1952), On the Waterfront (1954, 
Oscar) and in filming A Streetcar Named Desire (1951). As his best film is considered 
adaptation of John Steinbeck’s Novel (East of Eden, 1955). Called before HUAC, he 
at first refused to testify, but later he admitted to his membership of the Communist 
Party and named names. Other films: Splendor in the Grass (1961); America, America 
(1963). Lifetime Achievement Oscar in 1997. 

- Kearney, Francis, (1785-1837) Painter, engraver and lithographer. His martial marine 
works were inspired first by the Barbary Wars ( Burning of the Frigate Philadelphia’, 
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Harbor Tripoli, 1808), and then, during the War of 1812, the self-acclaimed triumphs 
of the nascent American Navy over Royal Navy warships, in a series of prints he 
engraved, including those (created with Thomas Sully, 1783-1872) of Oliver Hazard 
Perry’s victory in the battle on Lake Erie (1815). 

- Keene, Laura [b. Mary Frances Moss](1826-1873) British-born actress and theatre 
manager, the first woman in the US in this role. One of her great successes was Tom 
Taylor’s “Our American Cousin”. It was during the performance of this play that 
President Lincoln was assassinated. 

- “Keep the Home Fires Burning.” (or, officially, “Til the Boys Come Home”) 1914, Song, 
mus. Ivor Novello (British), the lyrics Lena Guilbert Ford (American living in Britain). 
One of the symbols of the Allied cause is thought responsible for the pro-Allied feeling 
in the US before it entered the First World War. 

- Kelley, Florence (1859-1932). Social reformer, settlement house director, suffra¬ 
gist. Daughter of a Quaker and abolitionist, she is best known for her investigations 
of factory exploitation, opposition to child labor and women’s labor reform. At the 
University of Zurich she became attracted to socialism after she married a Polish- 
Russian socialist, Lazare Wishniewski. (she translated Friedrich Engels’s Condition of 
the Working Class in England, 1844. Her reformist activities were carried out through 
the National Consumers League (1899) primarily for the rights of working women and 
children by organizing women’s consumer power as an economic weapon to press for 
protective labor laws, shorter hours, a minimum wage, and safe working conditions. 
Kelley was an organizer of the National Child Labor committees, Vice President of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association, and a founder of the NAACP and 
the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom. Her work brought passage 
of an Illinois factory law limiting woman’s work hours, prohibiting child labor, and 
controlling sweatshops. All these activities helped shape 20 th century social policy 
and paved the way for much New Deal legislation. 

- Kellogg, Clara Louise (1842-1916). Soprano and impresario (English Opera Com¬ 
pany). One of the first internationally famous US singers, Kellogg had a stunning voice 
as well as impressive acting skills. Debut 1861, Gilda, her 1863 Marguerite (Faust) 
cemented her reputation. Intelligent, and with a fine technique, she was successful 
as Violetta, Aida. 

- Kelly, Ellsworth (1923-2015). Painter, sculptor and printmaker. While in Paris on 
GI Bill, he started painting primitivist figures (Apples, 1949). He switched from figu¬ 
rative to abstract art to be recognized in mid-1950 as one the leading exponents of 
the Hard-Edged style, one of the successors to AbEx. He made paintings in separate 
panels that could be recombined to produce alternate compositions and multipanel 
paintings in which each canvas is painted a single color (he started using this for¬ 
mula in 1952): Colors for a Large Wall, 1951; Spectrum Colors Arranged by Chance, 
1, 1951; Blue, Red, Green (1962-3). He also designed murals for the Transportation 
Building, Philadelphia (Sculpture for a Large Wall, 1957), and the UNESCO Building, 
Paris ( Bleu Vert, 1969). Kelly was also one of the first artists to develop the idea of 
the shaped canvas. Moreover, he has also made prints in various techniques, and has 
worked as a sculptor using painted cut out metal forms ( Wave Relief I, 1959; Lincoln 
Park [Curve XXIII]). Otherworks: Orange Red Relief, 1959; Wright Curve, 1996; White 
Relief Over Dark Blue, 2001. 
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- Kemble, Fanny [b. Frances Anne Kemble Butler] (1809-1893) British-born actress 
and authoress. She was born into a famous theatrical family - her sister was fa¬ 
mous Sarah Kemble Siddons. In America she was initially best-known for her role of 
Shakespeare’s Juliet. Her autobiographies include Journal of a Residence on a Georgia 
Plantation. (1863) and five insignificant plays. 

- Kenai Fjords National Park, Alaska; Harding Icefield, 20 species of seabirds, 27 land 
mammals, 10 marine mammals. 

- Kennesaw Mountain National Battlefield Park, Georgia. In 1864 Confederate Gen¬ 
eral Joseph E. Johnston halted Union General William T. Sherman’s advance toward 
Atlanta. 

- Kensett, John F(rederick) (1816-1872) Landscape painter in the second generation 
of the Hudson River School. Although he took a Western trip (1866), he preferred 
the more intimate landscape of the East. His earlier work was in the romantic and 
precisely detailed manner of the Hudson River salon style (Rill Valley Landscape, 
Trenton Falls, NY, 1850), but he developed toward a much broader and more realistic 
handling of nature. He also produced pieces executed in a proto-impressionist mode 
(his landscapes in oil - Trenton Falls, New York; Lake George, 1869) are thought to be 
forerunners of the Impressionism), and an even larger number of serene landscapes 
that fall into general category of Luminism (indeed, of all the Hudson River artists 
Kensett was the most clearly luminist (with Sanford Robinson Gifford, Fitz Hugh Lane, 
and Worthington Whittredge). A Typical Kensett painting might be described as warm, 
sentimental and pleasant: P aradise Rocks, Newport, (1865), with placid waters and gray 
and pearly sky. Kensett was founder and trustee of the Metropolitan Museum. Other 
paintings: Eaton’s Neck, Long Island, ca. 1872). 

- Kent, Rockwell (1882-1971) Painter, engraver, lithographer, and illustrator, writer, 
lecturer and explorer. His preference was for scenes of the great outdoors ( Road Roller, 
New Hampshire, 1909), painted in a vivid dramatic style with strong contrasts of light 
and shade. As he loved exploring remote areas, his paintings reflected his own lifestyle 
and included Alaska ( The Trapper, 1921), Greenland, and Tierra del Fuego. His earlier 
paintings of wild and distant landscapes later gave way to the decorative wood engrav¬ 
ings and illustrations which brought him his greatest fame. His outspoken left-wing 
political sympathies brought on him censure of various investigating committees at 
the time of the anti-Communist witch-hunts in the 1940’s and 50’s. When awarded 
the International Lenin Peace Prize, in 1967 by the Soviet government, he gave the 
money to the people of North Vietnam. Other paintings: North Wind, 1919; Mountain 
Lake - Tierra del Fuego, 1922-25; Garden at Oak Ridge, Virginia, 1956). 

- Kentucky, [Commonwealth of K.], 15 th state (1792); the name of Native American 
origin has been attributed to various Indian languages, with various meanings, in¬ 
clusive of Iroquoian Ken-tah-ten explained as 'The land of tomorrow’; Capital: Frank¬ 
fort; flower: Goldenrod; tree: Tulip Poplar; bird: Cardinal (Northern); song: “My Old 
Kentucky Home”; nickname: “The Bluegrass State; motto: United We Stand, Divided 
We Fall; Attractions: Mammoth Cave National Park; Abraham Lincoln’s birthplace 
(n. Hodgenville), Cumberland Gap Natl. Hist. Park; Bluegrass Region. 

- Kentucky Derby, Famous race for three-year old thoroughbreds held annually since 
1875 at Churchill Downs in Louisville, Kentucky on the first Saturday in May. 
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- Kentucky Rifle/Kentucky Long Rifle, (sometimes also known as Pennsylvania Rifle 
from the place of its origins) A flintlock-hunting rifle, designed to be light and slen¬ 
der, created in the 1730’s in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, by skillful immigrant craftsmen 
from Germany and Switzerland. The guns of the first American colonists (the Brown 
Bessies, as they were called) were smoothbore (i.e. not rifled) flintlock muskets which 
were unsuitable for the needs of the American frontier, as they were too heavy to 
take on a hunt. They fired spherical balls of lead, which had to be large to provide 
weight and striking force, consequently they were gauged from 0.60 to 0.70 inches 
(which resulted in strong recoil when fired and created the shortage of supplies of 
powder and lead), and the high air-resistance, which resulted in smaller velocity, and 
ultimately shorter range. The unpredictable motion of balls which curved in flight, 
rendered these muskets ineffective beyond a range of about 60 yards The Lancaster 
gunsmiths first reduced the bores to 0.45-0.50 caliber, then increased the barrel length 
to 40 inches (Brown Bessie’s was 30 inches), to increase the time the ball spent in 
the barrel and thus to be able to use all the thrust from the expanding gunpowder. 
Finally the Kentucky was “rifled” with grooving in the barrel, which conveys rotary 
motion to the fired ball, the spin giving rifles greater range and accuracy, compared to 
smooth bores. During the Revolutionary War Brown Bessie was the beast of burden 
on both sides of the conflict, its advantages over the rifles being the greater facility 
and rapidity of loading, and not requiring the custom-made bullets (moreover, some 
of Washington’s raw recruits were too indifferent shots to put to good use the accu¬ 
racy of the Kentucky Rifle). Consequently, George Washington made a special effort 
to recruit frontiersmen owning Kentucky Rifles, who, when available, were used as 
pickets and snipers, operating from the flanks of the regular army, making their own 
choice of the target (at Saratoga, 1777, they were used to pick off British Officers). 

- Kern, Jerome (David) (1885-1945) Composer. Arguably the father of modern Ameri¬ 
can musical theater guiding it from the musical revue format, with unrelated numbers 
strung together, to a musical play with a more coherent story, more sophisticated 
songs, and more believable characters. Kern was also a major figure in establishing 
the staple form of the show tune, the thirty-two-bar A-A-B-A, which became the norm 
by the 1920’s, proving adept at adapting contemporary dance music into his songs. 
As at this time British productions dominated Broadway, Kern’s first success as song 
plugger was “They Didn’t Believe Me” in British revue Girl from Utah. But Kern re¬ 
ally entered history books with Show Boat (1927), which was the first truly modern 
American musical, replacing the tradition of operetta with an integrated story and 
memorable songs (“Old Man River”). Kern was also composing for Hollywood, his 
movie hits including Roberta (1935, “Smoke Gets in Your Eyes”, “Yesterdays”); Swing 
Time (1936, “A Fine Romance”, “The Way You Look Tonight” (Oscar); Lady, Be Good 
(1942, “The Last Time I Saw Paris”, Oscar). He also composed instrumental music 
(Mark Twain Suite, 1942). 

- Kerr, Walter (Francis) (1913-1996) Theater critic and writer. His reviews for New 
York Herald Tribune (1951-1966) and for the New York Times ( 1966-83) were successful 
due to his background as a teacher of drama and his work as a writer and director. 
His Goldilocks (1958, a satirical musical glance on the beginnings of the film industry) 
was awarded the Tony prize. Kerr wrote a number of books ( Pieces at Eight, 1956). To 
honor his memory, in 1990 Ritz Theater wsls renamed Walter Kerr Theater. 

- Kenyon Review, Literary quarterly edited by John Crowe Ransom since 1939. 
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- Key, Francis Scott (1778-1843) Lawyer. During the War of 1812 with Britain, Key 
witnessed the British attack on Fort Me Henry as at the time he was negotiating as 
an attorney, the release of a Dr. William Beanes, taken prisoner by the British when 
they captured Washington, D.C. He and his ward were released but they could not 
go ashore before the British ended their all-day bombing. At dawn the Fort did not 
surrender and the American flag being flown, Key immediately wrote down the words 
for a poem, that he would continue at an inn the next day. The poem. “Defence of 
Fort Mc’Henry” was printed in handbills and newspapers, and later set to the tune 
of a drinking song by John Stafford Smith “To Anacreon in Heaven”, but came to be 
called “The Star Spangled Banner”. Under this title it was declared an official anthem 
of the United States in 1931. 

- Key City, The, Nickname of Vicksburg, Mississippi, for its strategic location during 
the Civil War. 

- Key Largo,1. A play(1939) in blank verse by Maxwell Anderson ; 2. Film. (1948); 
dir. John Huston. E. G. Robinson as the gangster holding hostages (Humphrey Bogart, 
Lauren Bacall, Lionel Barrymore, Claire Trevor - Oscar) during a Florida hurricane. 

- Keystone State, The, the official nickname of Pennsylvania. 

- Kidd, Michael, [b. Milton Greenwald] (1915-2007) Stage and film dancer and cho¬ 
reographer. Disciple of George Balanchine. As choreographer: 1. films: Guys and 
Dolls (1950), Can-Can (1953), Seven Brides for Seven Brothers (1954), Lil’ Abner (1956); 
2. stage: Finian’s Rainbow (1947), Destry Rides Again (1959); 3. as dancer: It’s Always 
Fair Weather (1956). 

- Kienholz, Edward (1927-1994). Sculptor, specializing in life-size three-dimensional 
tableaux. Although recognized internationally as one of most important sculptors 
of his generation, American audiences have found his work baffling and unsettling, 
as a consequence of his passion for addressing difficult social issues through his art 
in the form of uncompromising critiques of American society. A consistent element 
in Kienholz’s work has been the juxtaposition and manipulation of various found 
materials, which, however, he never arranged in formal composition since his ma¬ 
nipulation of them is determined by social and psychological subject matter of the 
work. He began in 1954 with making painted wooden abstract reliefs, which gradually 
grew three-dimensional and figurative (his God-Tracking Station #1, 1959, consisted 
of a variety of found objects, such as oil lamp, camera, plastic animal;), to become 
free-standing sculptures (as in John Doe, 1959, constructed of a male department-store 
dummy), which in the mid 1960’s Kienholz began grouping together to form dramatic 
environments that the artist termed “tableaux” (he may have found inspiration in the 
Nativity scenes). One of the most controversial was his The Back Seat Dodge ’38 (1964) 
which represents the experience of millions of adolescents with their sex initiation. 
Ultimately his works assume the form of complete environments which embraced hu¬ 
man life-size figures and found objects, including furniture. The three-dimensionality 
of some of them (such as walk-in installation Roxy’s, 1961-2) enables the spectators 
to be both part of the audiences and on the stage at the same time. Edward Kienholz’s 
Portable War Memorial (1968) at the height of Vietnam War, was a sophisticated parody 
of the real thing with its reproduction in three dimensions of the iconic Second World 
War photograph of American soldiers planting the flag on Iwo Jima in a down-market 
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cafe, which illustrates Kienholz’s preoccupation with the way in which objects are 
converted into signs. His obsession with themes of death and decay earned his output 
the soubriquet of Funk Art. The talents of Kienholz, an astute observer of modern life, 
lie in his ability to create a powerful sign language from the detritus. His tableaux, 
direct and unambiguous, offer some of the most incisive interpretations of Americans 
society created by any artist. (The Blue Duck Chair, 1980). 

- Kiepura, Jan (Wiktor) (1902-1966) Polish-born opera singer, tenor. His natural vo¬ 
cal gifts were matched with charisma, dramatic imagination, a keen sensibility and 
intelligence. Debut 1924 Faust; debut 1926 Vienna (Calaf Turandot); debut Met 1938 
Rodolfo (La Boheme), (the contract stipulating that Kiepura be ready also with the 
Duke of Mantua, Cavaradossi, Manrico in Trovatore, Calaf, Don Jose in Carmen and 
des Grieux in Manon). In 1943, he starred in a new production of The Merry Widow at 
Broadway. The show was a hit, running for 322 performances. He and Martha Eggerth, 
his wife, also starred in Polonaise (1945), dramatization of the life of American and 
Polish Hero Tadeusz Kosciuszko to Frederic Chopin’s music. Kiepura also recorded 
a great deal of lighter music. Soon cinema claimed his beautiful voice and his good 
looks: As a popular leading man in the movies ( Give Us This Night, 1936; The Land of 
Smiles, 1952)) he concurrently carried on a busy concert career. 

- Kiesler, Frederick John, (1896-1965) Austrian-born sculptor, architect. Designed 
Peggy Guggenheim’s Art of this Century Gallery. He also worked on his concept of 
Endless House, a vision of an “endless” architectural space that would manifest as a 
biomorphic, freely flowing, continuous, human centered living space. His best-known 
sculpture, Galaxy (1947-48), shown at the Museum of Modern Art (1952), was actually 
designed as a stage set for production of Darius Milhaud’s opera Le pauvre matelot, 
Kiesler dealing in much of his work with links across the arts, between architecture, 
sculpture and theatre. Other works: Nesting Coffee Table, 1935-38; Horse Galaxy, 1954; 
Winged Victory, ca. 1951; Us, you, me, 1963-65). 

- Kies, Mary Dixon (1752-1837) The recipient of the first US Patent issued to a woman. 
She invented a process for weaving straw with silk or thread, thus boosting the na¬ 
tion’s hat industry at the time when during the Napoleonic wars (and the consequent 
blockade) the US government had stopped importing European goods but was promot¬ 
ing American industries to replace the lost European commodities. 

- “Kilroy Was Here” The most popular single piece of graffiti left by the GI’s during 
the Second World War years. Some writers also added to their signs a small, bald- 
headed face with large, expressive eyes, and long nose (possible phallic connotation). 
There are a number of explanations for the practice and the person of original Kilroy. 
The name itself implies challenge to the authority, so vexing in the military: [kill+roy 
(king) altogether produces ‘regicide’]. 

- Kim, Jin Soo (1950-), Korean- born sculptor. She started with painting and collage, 
but became obsessed with what she saw in parts of Chicago. Kim uses the discarded 
objects of human urban landscape to create installations and environmental sculpture. 
With bedsprings (she used to be a nurse), floor tiles, radiators, broken chairs she ad¬ 
dresses the polarities of life and death. Some of the elements of her pieces suggest 
the decaying human figure, which raises disturbing questions about the ease of dis¬ 
carding materials in American society. Her preferred format is installation art that is 
site-specific, created for a particular indoor or outdoor space ( Strata, 1991, Madison 
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Museum of Contemporary Art). Sensitive to the disparities between impoverished 
South Korea of her youth and the culture of abundance in America, Kim made recy¬ 
cled objects her materials of choice. In the 1990’s she started to create installations of 
welded wire cages that encased throwaway objects ( Tacit Transit, 1991). 

- Kimbell Art Museum in Fort Worth, Texas, (1972) (arch. Louis I. Kahn); cited as one 
of the finest museum buildings in the world, with its excellent integration of daylight 
and architecture. 

- King, Charles Bird (1785-1862). Painter. Created some outstanding still-life paintings 
and is noted also for his portraits of Indians who traveled to Washington to meet with 
the president to negotiate their territorial rights with the government. King painted 
their portraits, creating a gallery of allies in the government’s plan to settle the In¬ 
dian question peacefully. With the war axes, blood-red face paint and eagle feathers 
King reinforced the romantic image of Indians as savages. ( Portrait of Big Buffalo, a 
Chippewa, 1826; Red Jacket, a Seneca War Chief, 1836; Amiskqeuw, Minominee, 1830). 

- King, James (1925-2005). Opera singer first trained as baritone. Debut as tenor 1961 
(Don Jose). Roles included Florestan, Manrico, Calaf; especially successful as Helden- 
tenor with his bright, ringing voice and fluent high notes, keeping a baritone quality 
in his lower notes, he acquired a distinctive timbre that assured him a long career. 
Walther, Lohengrin, Parsifal, Bacchus. 

- King, Martin Luther, Jr. (1929-1968) Baptist minister, civil rights leader. He initiated 
a mass movement that demanded an end to racial prejudice and eventually compelled 
Congress to outlaw racial segregation in the United States by organizing a series of 
nonviolent protests in selected southern cities in the 1950’s and 1960’s. His life was 
ended by an assassin’s bullet on April 4, 1968, in Memphis. Tennessee. 

- “Kingdom Coming” (or “The Year of Jubilo”, 1862) Civil War song by Henry Clay 
Work. Introduced on the Chicago stage by the original Christy Minstrels it became 
one of the great popular hits of the war. It was also sung by the slaves with the words: 
“Union Coming” or “Sherman Coming”. Supporting the position of radical abolition¬ 
ism, it gained Work a continued fame that was to peak with his most famous - and 
most hated - piece, “Marching through Georgia.” 

- Kings Canyon National Park, California, composed of two different areas: Grant 
Grove (with its General Grant tree, also known as the Nation’s Christmas Tree) and 
Cedar Grove. Also Kings River Canyons and High Sierra Mountains. 

- Kings Mountain National Military Park, South Carolina, the site of the first major 
patriot victory since the British capture of Charleston (1780). 

- Kirstein, Lincoln (Edward), (1907-1996) Producer, With the help of the Russian 
trained choreographer George Balanchine he began to form the NYC Ballet into one 
of the greatest dance companies. The two also created the School of American Ballet 
(headed by Kirstein) 1934-1989 to train a corps of dancers. With the easing of the cold 
war, cultural exchanges enabled Russian dancers like Rudolph Nureyev and Mikhail 
Baryshnikov to join. 

- Kirsten, Dorothy (1910-1992). Lyric soprano. Started in radio and sang both popular 
music and opera throughout her career, Debut 1940 (Paulette, Manon)-, her Met debut 
as Mimi 1945. Possessor of a clear, confident voice she focused on the roles that best 
suited her, including most Puccini heroines: Butterfly, Tosca, Minnie, Louise. Appeared 
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in several films, including Mr. Music (1950), and The Great Caruso (1951) with Mario 
Lanza. 

- Kiska, Attu in Aleutian Islands the only portion of the US territory occupied by the 
Japanese during the Second World War. 

- Kiss Me, Kate, Musical (1948-1 077 perf.); mus. and lyr. Cole Porter, libretto Bella 
and Samuel Spewack. Free adaptation of Shakespeare’s Taming of the Shrew, with 
the elements of Shakespearean theatre-within-the-theatre (intersecting two motifs - 
renaissance plot and modern circumstances around the show), songs: “Wunderbar”, 
"Brush Up Your Shakespeare”, “I Came to Wife It Wealthily in Padua”. Film (1953, dir. 
George Sidney) starring Howard Keel, Kathryn Grayson, Ann Miller. 

- Kitaj, Ron(ald) B(rooks) (1932-2007). Painter and graphic artist. Active mostly in 
England where he went on a GI scholarship. There he was one of the most prominent 
figures in the Pop movement. (The Ohio Gang”, 1964;” If not, not”, 1975; "The Oak 
Tree”, 1991) 

- Klein, William (1928-) American-born French photographer, painter, designer, and 
filmmaker. He attended the Sorbonne, Paris, on the G.I. Bill. His visual language made 
an asset out of accident, graininess, blur, and distortion. He became famous in Europe 
upon the publications of his book of photographs Life Is Good&Good for You in New 
York: Trance Witness Revels (1956). His individual photographs: Broadway and 103 rd 
Street, New York, (1954-55); Candy Store, Amsterdam Avenue, New York (1954-55); 
Dance in Brooklyn (1955). 

- Kline, Franz (1910-1962). Painter. Considered one of the most individual of the 
AbEx artists. His early work was representational, including urban landscapes (mural 
Hot Jazz, Bleecker Street Tavern, 1940; Lehighton, 1946; Chief, 1950) but he turned to 
abstraction at the end of the 1940’s. His dynamic structures of black on white with 
large strokes made with a housepaint brush, created images resembling both Chinese 
characters and monumental architectural settings. ( Painting Nr 2, 1954; Mahoning, 
1956). His later works, making use of color, are more complex. ( Accent Grave, 1955; 
Tragedy, 1961; Study for Flanders, 1984). 

- Klondike Gold Rush National Park; national parks in Alaska and in its Seattle Unit 
in Washington state. In memory of the Gold Rush of the 1890. 

- Knickerbocker Holiday, Musical (1938-168 perf.); libretto. Maxwell Anderson, mus. 
Kurt Weill; plot situated in the 17 th century New Amsterdam focuses on the figure 
of the dictatorial Dutch governor, Pieter Stuyvesant (Walter Huston). “September 
Song”. Film version (1944, dir. Tomas L. Lennon; cast: Charles Coburn, Nelson Eddy, 
Constance Dowling) added new material not by the original authors. 

- Knife River Indian Villages National Historic Site, North Dakota, remnants of the 
historic and prehistoric villages of the Hidatsa Indians. 

- Kobuk Valley National Park, Alaska; Grand Kobuk Sand Dunes, caribou trails. 

- Kodak City, a nickname of Rochester, NY, home of the Eastman Kodak corporation. 

- Kohn, Pedersen, Fox. Architectural firm. A leader in ecological and environmentally 
responsible strategies, it has provided designs ranging from civic and cultural spaces 
to high-rise office buildings, many of which were corporate commissions: Hercules 
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Incorporated Headquarters (1983, Wilmington, Delaware); the Third National Bank 
(1985, Nashville); the Procter and Gamble General Offices Complex (1985, Cincinnati) 

- Koons, Jeff (1955-) Sculptor and avant garde artist. He has blended the concerns 
and methods of Pop, Conceptual and appropriation art. (Two Ball 50/50 Tank, 1958; 
Kiepenkerl, 1987; Metallic Venus, 2012). 

- Korngold, Erich (Wolfgang) (1897-1957). Austrian (Czech) later US composer. Made 
his debut writing for the stage with a ballet Der Schneemann (orch. Alexander von 
Zenlinsky) at 11. And his two 1-act operas - Der Ring des Polykrates and Violantha 
were produced in 1916 when he was 19. The year 1920 brought the incidental music for 
a production of Shakespeare’s Much Ado About Nothing, as well as an expressionistic 
opera Die tote Stadt, his greatest success. In his Baby-Serenade (1932) he for the first 
time incorporated jazz elements in his style. In Hollywood as a film composer in one 
of his films ( Give Us This Night, 1936) he introduced an original 1-act opera. He is 
generally associated with the creation of the symphonic film scores of the 1930’s and 
40’s. He came to Hollywood in 1934 to arrange Mendelssohn’s incidental music for 
Reinhardt’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Shortly after he signed an exclusive contract 
with Warner Bros, making him one of the first world-renowned composers to work for 
the Hollywood dream factory. His first original score was Captain Blood (1935) with 
Errol Flynn; his score for Anthony Adverse received an Oscar, and his The Adventures 
of Robin Hood earned him second Oscar. Together with Max Steiner he symbolized a 
new music style in Hollywood, in which his illustrative but independent music inter¬ 
vened in the story by expressing atmosphere. Some of the other of his movies: Green 
Pastures, 1936; The Prince and the Pauper, 1937; Juarez, 1939; The Sea Hawk, 1940; The 
Sea Wolf, 1941 ;King’s Row, 1941; Deception,, 1946). After the war Korngold attempted 
to return to the absolute music. Borrowing themes and motifs from his movie scores, 
provided for by the contact with Warner Bros., Korngold produced the Cello Concerto, 
op. 37, the Violin Concerto, op. 35 and the Symphonic serenade, op. 39. His last film score 
was Magic Fire (1955), a biography of Richard Wagner. 

- Korczak Ziolkowski (1908-1982) A Polish-American sculptor. He devoted half of 
his life to carving a monument to the Lakota-Sioux warrior chief Crazy Horse, who 
had defeated Custer, out of the Thunderhead Mountain, in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota, to dwarf the presidential heads at nearby Mount Rushmore. 

- Kostelanetz, Andre [b. Avram Naumovich] (1901-1980) Russian-born conductor, 
pianist, composer. One of the most successful conductors in history, especially in 
the field of light music and pops. He began his career in Russia and proceeded to 
conduct the MET, The New York Philharmonic. He commissioned important works 
from several leading American composers Aaron Copland (A Lincoln Portrait), Wil¬ 
liam Schuman (New England Triptych), Ferde Grofe ( Hudson River Suite). With his wife 
of 1938, French-born soprano, one of the Met’s leading stars, Lily Pons, they toured 
extensively to give concerts to American soldiers overseas. He initiated the New York 
Philharmonic promenade concerts (1962) and remained its conductor until 1978. 

- Kosciuszko, Tadeusz (Andrzej Bonawentura) (1746-1817) Polish officer who took 
part in the Revolutionary War (he helped to plan the entrenchments at Saratoga) at 
the end of the war promoted to brigadier general. 

- Koussevitzky, Serge [b. Sergey Aleksandrovich Lusetiskij] (1874-1951) Russian-born 
conductor. One of the great conductors of the 20 th c. American orchestral scene and a 
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champion of newer music, chosen as music director of the Boston Symphony Orches¬ 
tra (1924-49) with which, continuing championing of new music, he gave exposure 
to American composers such as Copland, Barber, Bernstein, Carter, Hanson, Harris. 

- Krasner, Lee [b. Lena Krassner] (1908-1984). Painter. After her naturalistic period 
(Still Life, 1938) in the 1940’s she turned to abstraction, being the only woman of AbEx 
movement, but it was only after the death of her husband Jackson Pollock (1956) that 
she began to receive serious critical recognition, especially for her pioneering of the 
all-over painting technique (derived from Piet Mondrian’s “grid”), covering the surfac¬ 
es of her paintings with abstract, repetitive designs informed by floral motifs. Still she 
changed styles often. ( Celebration , 1960; Obsidian, 1962; Gaea, 1966; Mysteries, 1972). 

- Kreisler, Fritz [b. Friedrich] (1875-1962) Austrian-born violinist and composer. In 
the US he was hailed as one of the foremost violinists of his time. As a composer he 
made useful additions to violin repertoire by providing himself with a series of brief 
encore pieces which took the form of arrangements and transcriptions, or pieces at¬ 
tributed to composers of the past. His original compositions include Liebesleid (Sorrow 
of Love), Liebesfreud (Joy of Love), Tambourin chinois, Caprice viennois. Also opera 
Apple Blossoms (1919). 

- Krenek [b. Krenek] Ernst (1900-1981) Austrian, later US composer of Czech origin. 
Since 1938 in the US. He composed operas in a basically atonal idiom: (Jonny spielt 
auf 1927; Leben des Orest, 1930; Cefalo eProcri, 1934; Der goldene Bock, 1964) treating 
mythic subjects in modern way. In Karl V (1938) he turned to serialize. Other works: 
Second Symphony, Op. 12, (1922): string quartets. 

- Krimmel, John Lewis [b. Johann Ludwig] (1787-1821) German-born painter special¬ 
izing in portraits and genre. His images of the streets and citizenry of Philadelphia, 
then America’s largest and most prosperous city, its cultural and intellectual capital, 
are the first genre scenes produced in and about America. His compositions were 
influenced by 17 th . C. Dutch genre works, contemporary German genre paintings. 
With gentle irony and humor, his works capture the flavor of contemporary Ameri¬ 
can domestic and urban life. His death by drowning prevented him from completing 
the commission he received for a major historical work - William Penn’s landing 
in America. The Fourth of July in Center Square, Philadelphia (1810); Members of the 
City Troops and Other Philadelphia Soldiery (ca 1813); Country Wedding, Bishop White 
Officiating (1814). 

- Kroll, Leon (Abraham) (1884-1974). Painter and lithographer. He remained a painter 
of realism at a time when the American art world was moving rapidly into abstraction. 
Known as the figurative artist he explored many different genres creating nudes (con¬ 
sidered the dean of US nude painters) (Nude in a Blue Interior, 1919); the striking land¬ 
scapes (Landscape with Figure, 1963) and cityscapes (Broadway Looking South, 1914) 
as well as still life (Red Poppies, 1919) and figure compositions (In the Hills, 1920-21). 

- Kruger, Barbara (1945-) Conceptual artist and designer. 

In her first job as a page designer at Mademoiselle she mastered using the type seduc¬ 
tively. She is best known for black-and-white photographs or photomontages carrying 
texts of exhortation challenging social stereotyping, especially of women. In Kruger’s 
billboard like images, through the use of montage techniques, such as juxtaposition, 
superimposition, and intertwining of text and image (You Are Not Yourself, 1983) she 
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was exposing stereotypes and cliches concerning the individual self and society. She 
takes images from the mass media and pastes words over them, one of most famous 
works proclaimed “I Shop Therefore I Am”. Her other works: Tough Noodles, 1972; 
We Will no Longer Be Seen and Not Heard, 1992; You Are Right and You Know It and So 
Should Everyone Else, 2010. 

- Krupa, Gene (1909-1973) Jazz musician: drums, band and combo leader. He is widely 
regarded as one of the great technical masters of the drums. Krupa (who gained rec¬ 
ognition in Benny Goodman band) was the first musician to bring widespread public 
attention to the role of drummer in jazz. Films: Ball of Fire (1941); Syncopation (1942). 

- Kuhlmann, Kathleen (1950-). Mezzo-soprano. She has a voice of considerable range 
and warmth, and is an effective actress. Debut 1979 (Maddalena Rigoletto). Debut 
Cologne 1980 (Preziosilla Laforza del destino). Debut CG 1982 Ino and Juno (Handel 
Semele). Rosina, Carmen, and Bradamante ( Alcina ). Debut Salzburg 1985 Penelope 
(Henze/Monteverdi Ulisse). Debut Met (title role in Rossini’s La Cenerentola). She also 
sang Mistress Quickly in Verdi’s Falstaff, and in Handel’s Serse, Giulio Cesare. 

- Kuhn, Walt (William) (1880-1949). Painter, cartoonist, designer. After he began his 
career as a cartoonist in San Francisco (1899), his early works were in the Ashcan 
tradition influenced by Fauvism, but in the wake of the Armory Show - which he 
helped to organize as Secretary of the Association of American Painters and Sculp¬ 
tors Kuhn experimented with Cubism, to revert to a more naturalistic style. In that he 
produced his best-known works: the pictures of circus and vaudeville performers that 
are represented as individuals who are proud and sensitive although incongruously 
dressed (The Tragic Comedians, 1916; Fright Wig, 1940). Typically they show a single 
figure seated or half-length (Performer Resting, 1929; The Blue Clown, 1931). Kuhn 
also painted still-lifes (Bread and Knife, 1934) and Portraits (Portrait of Bert Lahr, 1947). 

- Kuhn, Justus Engelhardt (7-1717) German painter, active c. 1708-1717. The earliest 
professional painter to work in the Middle Colonies, he settled ca. 1708 in Annapolis, 
Maryland, where he was patronized by the powerful Roman Catholic families: the 
Carrolls, Diggeses, and Darnalls. His adult bust portraits are undistinguished, but 
he has left us some naively charming portraits of the children of the Darnall family 
(Henry Darnall III, 1710; Portrait of Eleanor Darnall, ca.1710; Portrait of a Young Girl 
with Dog, 1710-15). Their elaborate scenic backgrounds of columns, balustrades, and 
formal gardens at that time did not have the basis in America, and may be echoes 
of the formal splendor of German Baroque gardens seen by the painter in his youth. 

- Lachaise, Gaston (1882-1935). French-born sculptor. A craftsman in stone, metal, 
and wood; he helped to reintroduce the method of direct carving in America, but his 
most characteristic works are in bronze. In the USA, he became one of the pioneers 
of modern sculpture (in 1913 he exhibited in the Armory Show). He is famous for his 
female nudes with voluptuous forms, though monumental and anatomically simplified 
figures (Standing Woman, 1912-27 )., Lachaise was one of the first American sculptors 
to reduce systematically the human figure to large-scaled elemental volumes and to 
convex and concave shapes. Best known for his Friezes on the Telephone Building 
(1931) in NYC and on the buildings of RCA and International at Rockefeller Center 
(1935). Also in the Rockefeller Center is placed his Prometheus, the statue that best 
exemplifies his oeuvre in the style known as Art Moderne or Art Deco (a modern¬ 
ized, streamlined version of naturalism). His oeuvre includes numerous portrait busts, 
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remarkable for their psychological insight: the poet E. E. Cummings, the composer 
Edgard Varese. His other works ( Peacocks, 1922; Two Dancing Children, 1923; Head of 
John Marin, 1930). 

- Ladd, Wiliam (1778-1841) Pacifist (called the Apostle of Peace) who opposed both 
offensive and defensive wars. The American Peace Society (1828), that he founded to 
promote his views, ceased operation in 1945, with the founding of the United Nations 
Organization. Ladd expressed his opinions also in his book Essay on a Congress of Na¬ 
tions (1840), in which he advocated the passing of international laws and the setting 
up of an international court to settle disputes. 

- La Farge, John (Lewis Frederickjoseph) (1835-1910). Painter, stained-glass designer, 
author. He painted pre-Impressionistic landscapes ( Paradise Valley, 1863; The Last 
Valley - Paradise Rocks, 1867-68) in which he showed an admirable feeling for realism 
of light and the modeling of forms, as well as skill in eliminating nonessential ele¬ 
ments. His flower pieces ( Wild Roses and Irises, 1887) though often distinguished by a 
suave handling of watercolor, are too sentimental. As a result of his interest in different 
cultures, past and present, the cultural expeditions, (among others to Japan - being 
one of the first Americans to admire Japanese art - and Samoa), yielded superb oil 
paintings and watercolors: (Maua, Our Boatman 1891; Afterglow, Tantira River, Tahiti, 
1891). He is credited with reviving the art of stained glass, and of mural painting, in 
the US. At Richardson’s invitation he decorated Trinity Church (1876), Boston with 
murals and stained glass. Stained glass: Peacocks and Peonies I (1885), Peonies in the 
Wind with Kakemono Borders, ca 1903; His most famous mural, The Ascension of Our 
Lord (1888) in the Church of the Ascension, NYC, is eruditely academic. 

- Lady of the Lakes, a nickname of Michigan. 

- Lafayette, Marie Joseph Paul Yves Roch Gilbert du Moti (1757-1834), French general 
symbolizing France’s contribution to the American victory in the Revolutionary War. 

- Lafayette Day, September 6, celebrated in 11 states. 

- Lafayette Escadrille, a group of American fliers who voluntarily had fought in France 
during World War I, before the United States formally entered the conflict. 

- Lake Clark National Park and Preserve, Alaska: Two active volcanoes, Mt. Iliamma 
and Mt. Redoubt, Cook Inlet. 

- Lake, Simon (1866-1945) Inventor. He constructed the first true submarine (not just 
submersible) Argonaut, 1897. 

- Lake State, The, a nickname of Minnesota. 

- Lakes. Gary (1950-). Tenor. His football career ended with a cracked vertebra. Debut 
1981 (Froh Rheingold). At the beginning doing concert work (Beethoven’s Ninth, Mahl¬ 
er’s Lied von der Erde): his big break came when he auditioned for Siegmund in Die 
Walkiirewith Daniel Barenboim and Jessye Norman (Paris, 1985). Other Heldentenor 
roles include Tannhauser, Lohengrin, Rienzi, Florestan, Emperor ( Frau ohne Schatten). 
Lakes’s non-German parts include Don Jose in Carmen, Saint-Saens’s Samson, and 
Berlioz’s Aeneas in Les Troyens. 

- Lamour, Dorothy, [b. Mary Leta Dorothy Slaton] (1914-1996) Actress. In thel930’s 
one of the most popular Hollywood stars. She first wore her trademark sarong in 
the film The Jungle Princess (1936). Best remembered for her performances in seven 
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Road to... films (starting with the Road to Singapore, 1940 until Road to Hong Kong, 
1962) the exotic comedies in which she costarred with Bob Hope and Bing Crosby. 
Other films: Aloma of the South Seas (1941), Star Spangled Rhythm (1942), My Favorite 
Brunette (1947). 

- Land Art (or Earth Art of Earthworks, the latter usually referring to very large works, 
the ancient ground drawings of Peru have been held up as historical precedents). 
A type of art that uses as its raw materials earth, rocks, soil. The concept of Land 
art was established by an exhibition at the Dwan Gallery (NYC, 1968), including the 
photographic records of Sol Lewitt’s Box in a Hole and Walter De Maria’s Mile Long 
Drawing (two parallel white lines traced in the Nevada desert) and an exhibition Earth 
Art (Cornell University, 1969). The artist associated more than any other with large- 
scale earthworks was Robert Smithson with his Spiral Jetty (1970) in the Great Salt 
Lake, Utah. One of the most ambitious of such enterprises is probably reshaping of 
an extinct volcano in Arizona by James Turrell in his Roden Crater Project (begun in 
the mid-1970’s). Other leading exponents are Alice Aycock, Mary Miss and Michael 
Heizer with his Double Negative (1969-70), two cuts in the Nevada desert. 

- Land Grant College Act (also known as the Morrill Act, named for Justin Smith 
Morrill, a congressman from Vermont) (1862) The grant, a major boost to higher 
education in America, was set up to establish in each state institutions that would 
provide education in agriculture, home economics and mechanical arts. It gave each 
state 30,000 acres of land for each Senator and Representative, the money from the 
sale of the land to be put in an endowment fund which would provide support for the 
colleges in each of the states. The first land-grant institution, the Agricultural College 
of the State of Michigan, the predecessor of Michigan State University, was chartered 
in 1855. The Second Morrill Act had to be passed to expand the system of grants to 
include black institutions in the South. 

- Land of Enchantment, a nickname of New Mexico. 

- Land of Flowers, a nickname of Florida. 

- Land of Gold, a nickname of California. 

- Land of Hiawatha, a nickname of Upper Peninsula, Michigan. 

- Land of Lakes, The, a nickname of Wisconsin. 

- Land of Lincoln, a nickname of Illinois. 

- Land of Opportunity, The, a nickname of New Mexico and the official nickname of 
Arkansas. 

- Land of Shining Mountains, The, a nickname of Montana. 

- Land of the Red People, The, a nickname of Oklahoma; translation of the Indian 
name. 

- Land of the Rolling Prairie, a nickname of Iowa. 

- Land of the Saints, The, a nickname of Utah, for Latter Day Saints the name used 
by the Mormons. 

- Land of the Steady Habits, The, a nickname of Connecticut. 
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- Lander, Louisa (Maria) (1826-1923). Sculptress. While studying (1855) underThomas 
Crawford, the first American sculptor of the 19 th century to establish a studio in Rome, 
she did inconsequential ideal figures (the titles of some her works indicating their 
subjects and hinting at her aesthetic modes: Ceres Mourning for Persephone, Galatea, 
A Sylph Alighting, Undine) and also portrait busts (Nathaniel Hawthorne, 1858; Christo¬ 
pher Gore, 1859). Her favorite subjects were women of American literature and legend: 
Evangeline and Virginia Dare (1859), her most famous statue, which sank off Spain 
while bound for Boston. Salvaged at Lander’s expense, it barely escaped a Boston 
museum fire. Ultimately she willed it to North Carolina. 

- Landing Day, see Columbus Day. 

- Lane, Burton, [b. Burton Levy] (1912-1997) Composer of songs, film scores, and 
Broadway shows (his best-known B’way musicals: Finian’s Rainbow (1947 lyr. by 
E.Y.Harburg) and On A Clear Day You Can See For Ever (1965 with Alan Jay Lerner), 
both filmed). Wrote the scores for over 40 films: ( St.Louis Blues, 1939; Du Barry Was a 
Lady, 1943; Royal Wedding, 1951). 

- Lane, Fitz Henry (Hugh) [b. Nathaniel Rogers Lane], (1804-1865). Marine painter. 
With his subtle use of light, Lane has become famous for the style later called Lu- 
minism. One of America’s pre-eminent marinists he is known for coastal and har¬ 
bor scenes, but he also produced city views, ship portraits. Representative works by 
Lane include: New York Harbor, 1850; Off Mount Desert Island, 1856; Stage Fort across 
Gloucester Harbor, 1862). Lane recorded topography and rigging of marine vessels with 
fidelity, but he consciously pursued an aesthetic of serenity and stability. Some hold 
that Fitz H. Lane’s art concurs with Emerson’s concept of light as the reappearance 
of the original soul. In his characteristic paintings time seems suspended in order to 
reveal the design and structure of space and the manifestations of light. There is a 
careful selection of the moment in nature - early morning or sunset - when the world 
appears newborn. Even where man is present, as in Owl’s Head, Penobscot Bay, Maine 
(1862), he is as much an object as the surrounding rocks. Other paintings: Harbor of 
Boston, with the City in a Distance c. 1846-47; Manchester Beach, 1859). 

- Lange, Dorothea (1895-1965) Photographer. As socially conscious documentarian 
during the Great Depression she worked for the Farm Security Administration docu¬ 
menting with sympathy, and respect for their dignity, the plight of the unemployed, 
homeless and migrant laborers of Dust Bowl in the 1930s. Hers is one of the most 
famous photographs of the Depression era, Migrant Mother (1936). Other photographs: 
Child of the Depression, 1935; Following the Cotton, 1937; Dust Bowl Farm, 1938; Parched 
Okies, 1939. 

- Lanza, Mario, [b. Alfred Arnold Cocozza] (1921-1959) Singer, actor. With natural 
voice unsurpassed for warmth and power, at MGM he appeared in a number of vehi¬ 
cles, specially tailored musical comedies: The Toast of New Orleans (1950, his greatest 
hit “Be My Love”). During shooting the filming of Sigmund Romberg’s operetta The 
Student Prince (1954) he was exchanged for Edmund Purdom, the viewers getting only 
Lanza’s voice from the soundtrack. The peak of his career as tenor was reached in 
the biopic of the Italian legendary singer The Great Caruso (1951), which established 
Lanza’s reputation as the successor of his predecessor. Actually, on operatic stage he 
appeared only twice: as Fenton in Nikolai’s The Merry Wives of Windsor (1942) and 
Lt. Pinkerton in Puccini’s Madama Butterfly (1948), to very favorable reviews. The 
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plans for his appearance in the 1960-61 opera season as Canio (Puccini’s Pagliacci) 
were cancelled by his premature death, to the chagrin of Maria Callas. Just as Caruso 
was a major influence on Lanza, so the generations of tenors who came later acknowl¬ 
edged their debt to him. 

- Lapidus, Morris (1902-2001) Russian-born architect. A leading hotel designer. In 
his hotels he practiced, what he called, architecture of the American Dream (critics 
called it Boarding House Baroque). He was doing hotels in every fantasy zone of the 
country: Las Vegas, Los Angeles, the Catskills. Miami, Florida, was the site of his many 
designs, and the first (the most celebrated and notorious) commission of his career - 
the Fontainebleau Hotel dominated by a sweeping quarter-circle curve embracing 
the ocean. Lapidus, who hated the Bauhaus boxes, wanted in this way to avoid the 
monotony of long corridors. 

- Larmore, Jennifer (1958-). Mezzo-soprano. Debut in Mozart’s La Clemenza di Tito 
(1986). Her versatility and stagecraft, a wide-ranging repertoire from the coloratura 
roles of the Baroque (Handel’s Giulio Cesare), and bel canto (Rossini’s II Barbiere di 
Siviglia - she is widely known for her brilliant portrayals of Rosina, which has become 
her signature role - La Cenerentola, Vltaliana in Algeri, Semiramide; Bellini’s Romeo) 
to the Romantics (Offenbach’s Les contes d’Hoffmann, Strauss’ Die Fledermaus), and 
contemporary periods: the world premiere of Tobias Picker’s An American Tragedy. 

- Lassaw, Ibram, (1913-2003) Sculptor. Egyptian-born of Russian parents. Like many 
other New York school artists, Lassaw supported himself during the Depression with 
assignments from the Federal Arts Project. One of the first Americans to experiment 
with abstract sculpture, in 1936 he was a founder of American Abstract Artists de¬ 
voted to nonrepresentational art (its president 1946-49). Most of his early work was 
in plaster, but during his army service in the World War II he learned the welding 
technique, that led to the emergence of his unique mature style. Ever since he started 
making three-dimensional latticework constructions of welded bronze and steel, his 
colorful (he added color by treating the metals with acids and alkaloids or by varying 
the alloys with the sculpture), open-form metal sculptures resembling some kind of 
bizarre scaffolding. He created three-dimensional equivalents of the paintings of some 
of the AbEx painters. In the following years he explored the possibilities of biomorphic 
abstraction. His being a serious student of Zen manifested itself in the serenity and 
sense of cosmic oneness associated with that philosophy. (Act Three, 1963; Spaceloom 
XXZX,1973; Jahu, 1985). 

- Lassen Volcanic National Park, California: Lassen Peak (plug dome volcano), Pros¬ 
pect Peak (shield volcano), 

- Last Capital of the Confederacy, a nickname of Danville, Virginia. 

- Last Frontier, the official nickname of Alaska. 

- Last of the Mohicans, A Narrative of 1757, The, (1826). Novel by James Fenimore 
Cooper. His most critically acclaimed work. The second of five Leatherstocking Tales 
chronicling the story of Natty Bumppo or Hawkeye during the French-and-Indian 
War. Since 1911 the novel had at least nine screen adaptations, the best considered 
the three: 1920 dir Maurice Tournier, Wallace Beery as Magua, Hawkeye’s nemesis; 
1936, Randolph Scott as Hawkeye and Bruce Cabot as Magua; 1992, dir. Michael Mann, 
starring Daniel Day-Lewis as Hawkeye. 
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- Latrobe, Benjamin Henry (Boneval), (1766-1820). English-born architect. He is gen¬ 
erally considered to be the first professional architect practicing in the US. He was 
the most original proponent of the Greek Revival style in the US. Hired by President 
Jefferson (1803) as the Surveyor of Public Buildings with the principal responsibility of 
constructing the Capitol’s south wing, and partial responsibility for work at the Presi¬ 
dent’s House and the Navy Yard. After the burning of the Capitol by the British in the 
War of 1812, Latrobe was engaged to rebuild it. He managed to incorporate American 
floral motifs - corn cobs, tobacco leaves - onto the classical scheme. Latrobe was also 
the architect of many other buildings of national importance, including the Bank of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, the Roman Catholic Basilica of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, Baltimore (begun 1805) and many houses in Washington, Phila¬ 
delphia. He introduced also Gothic Revival, beginning designing residential houses in 
this style (Sedgeley Park near Philadelphia, 1799), his other designs in Gothic Revival 
style: Christ Church, Washington, D.C. (1808), St. Paul Church, Alexandria, Virginia 
(c. 1816), and first building of the Bank of Philadelphia (1807) later replaced with a 
neo-classical one, the first neoclassical building in the US to display a Grecian order. 
Also in Baltimore The Merchants’ Exchange and Custom House (1816-1820). Latrobe 
is also known for designing St. John’s Church in Lafayette Square in Washington 
D. C., located across from the White House, originally constructed of stucco-covered 
brick, taking the form of a Greek cross. 

- Laurents, Arthur (1918-2011) Playwright ( Home of the Brave; film 1949); librettist: 
West Side Story (1957; film 1960), Gypsy (1959; film 1962), Anyone Can Whistle (1964); 
script-writer Anastasia (1956), Bonjour Tristesse (1958), The Way We Were (1973). 

- Lawrence, Jacob (1917-2000). A contemporary semi-abstract painter, one of the first 
black Americans to win recognition in the white art world. His work is concerned 
with black culture, both historical and contemporary. In 1936, while he worked for the 
Federal Art Project (1939-40), he began a series on the life of Toussaint L’Ouverture, 
the former slave, the founder of the republic of Haiti. Then followed a series of 
60 paintings ‘The Migration of the Negro’ (1940-41; Crops Left to Dry and Rot). More 
recent contemporary subjects include life in Harlem and desegregation in the South 
during the 1960s. ( Pool Parlor, 1942; War Series: The Letter, 1946; The Life of Toussaint 
L’Ouverture: Contemplation, 1993). 

- Lawrence, Marjorie (1907-1979). Australian, later US, soprano. Debut 1932 (Elisa¬ 
beth). Possessed a vibrant, distinctive voice. In her prime she contracted polio (1941); 
resumed career (1943), appearing seated in specially staged performances of operas 
such as Aida and Tristan und Isolde. Was successful as Briinnhilde (in Wagner’s 
Gotterdammerung, which became her signature role), Isolde, Ortrud, Salome, Rachel, 
Alceste. 

- Lawrie, Lee (1877-1963) German-born sculptor. Beginning his career as an assistant 
to Augustus St Gaudens (1894), later he specialized in architectural sculpture, collabo¬ 
rating with architects like Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue (complementing Goodhue’s 
early Gothic Revival designs) or Raymond Hood. The best-known are his bronze 
Atlas (1939) at the International Building, Radio City, (Rockefeller Center) NYC. His 
other works are on state capitol at Lincoln, Nebraska: The Sower, a statue on top of 
the dome (the rest of his exterior sculptures are an integral part of architecture, their 
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form coming from the stone, buttresses and pylons of the building face); Wisdom, 
Light and Sound, (1933). 

- Lawson, Ernest (1873-1939). Canadian-born painter. Member of The Eight, even if 
his style was essentially Impressionist, and unlike the other members he was primarily 
a landscapist (Winter on the River, 1907; Ice in the River, ca. 1907; May in the Mountains, 
1919) (although he did also paint urban scenes: Spring Night, Harlem River, 1913; City 
Suburbs, ca. 1914). 

- Lead State, The, a nickname of Colorado and Missouri. 

- Leadbelly, see Ledbetter Huddie. 

- League of United Latin American Citizens (LULAC). Organization established (1929) 
to uphold civil rights for Mexican Americans in the US, after the Second World War 
focusing on desegregation and voting rights. 

- Lear, Evelyn [b. Evelyn Shulman] (1926-2012). Soprano. Debut 1959 (The Composer 
in Strauss’ Ariadne auf Naxos). It was in the title role of Berg’s Lulu (one of the neu¬ 
rotic modern heroines that she particularly relished) that she came to international 
attention, although she also tackled a variety of traditional roles, including Mozart’s 
Fiordiligi and Countess Almaviva, Giordano’s Fedora, Marina in Boris Godunov. She 
then graduated with success to the more mature roles of the Marschallin (her last 
performance) in Der Rosenkavalier (having previously sung Octavian to acclaim) and 
Countess Geschwitz in Lulu. 

- Leatherstocking Tales. The set of five historical novels of James Fenimore Cooper, 
considered classic of American literature, linked with the character of Natty Bumppo 
(known also as Hawkeye or Leatherstocking) and his adventures in the wilderness of 
18 th century America, each book showcasing a different phase of the struggle. Bumppo 
is introduced as a young man in The Deerslayer, the first in terms of the narrative, but 
the last to be published. The list of the tales in chronological order of their contents: 
The Deerslayer; or, The First Warpath (1841); The Last of the Mohicans; or, A Narrative 
of 1757 (1826); The Pathfinder; or, The Inland Sea (1840); The Pioneers; or, The Sources of 
the Susquehanna (1823); The Prairie (1827). 

- Lebrun, Rico (Frederico) (1900-1964)Italian-born painter and sculptor. His subjects 
exemplify man's inhumanity: Buchenwald Cart, 1926; Crucifixion from Grunewald, 
1961). In the 1960's he turned to sculpture ('Woman with Arms Under Breast”, 1962). 

- Ledbetter, Huddie (Leadbelly) (1885-1949) Blues composer, singer, guitarist. His 
paternal grandparents had been murdered by KKK, the other grandmother was a 
Cherokee Indian. He owed his nickname Lead Belly to his basso profondo when he 
accompanied his vibrant singing playing twelve-string guitar. Discovered by the eth- 
nomusicologist John A. Lomax in prison, he made many recordings for the Library 
of Congress: “On Top of Old Smoky”, “Good Night Irene”, “Rock Island Line”, “Old 
Cottonfields at Home”. 

- Lee, Ann (1735-1784) British-born religious visionary. In America she became the 
founder (1774) and leading spirit of the radical religious sect, called the United Believ¬ 
ers in Christ’s Second Appearing (commonly, and contemptuously, named the Shak¬ 
ers). The Shakers were the first in America to advocate pacifism, abolition of slavery, 
equality of genders, communal ownership of goods, and absolute celibacy 
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- Lee, Doris Emrick (1905-1983) Painter. Within the tradition of American Scene she 
painted in a style that combined Realism and Modernism, her realistic subjects mak¬ 
ing up humorous genre scenes. Her Thanksgiving Dinner (1935) gained her national 
attention and the prestigious Logan Purchase Prize. As many of her peers in the 1930’s, 
she carried out wide-ranging quest for a national identity, the themes of rural customs 
(Skating, 1938; The Strawberry Pickers, 1944) and family life ( Country Wedding, 1945) 
painted in a deliberately folksy manner. 

- Lee, (Nelle) Harper (1926-) Writer. She is best known for her novel of social criticism 
To Kill a Mockingbird (1960, Pulitzer) set in Alabama in the 1930’s, portraying race 
relations and other aspects of life in a small southern town during the Great Depres¬ 
sion. It depicts a southern community’s struggle with its own racism and distorted 
sense of prejudice, as seen through the eyes of the children, Jem and Scout Finch, 
children of the attorney defending a black man undeservedly accused of rape of white 
woman.. The mockingbird of the title represents all victimized people in the world. 
Film (1962) dir. Robert Mulligan, starring: Gregory Peck (Oscar), Brock Peters, Philip 
Alford, Mary Badham. 

- Leeser, Isaac (1806-1868) German-born Jew. A devout believer (the cantor, then the 
preacher - he was the first to preach in English from the lectern) His Twenty-four 
Books of the Holy Scriptures (published and translated by him in 1853) was a revision 
of the King James Version, in which Leeser aimed to substitute Jewish for Christian 
interpretations, and became an authorized version for the Jews of America. His im¬ 
portance in the history of 19 th c. American Judaism lies in his opposition to Isaac 
Meyer Wise’s attempts to unite 19 th American Jews in non-traditional Reform Judaism. 

- Le Gallienne, Eva (1899-1991) British-born actress, producer, director, translator, 
writer and teacher. As a young girl she saw Sarah Bernhardt act. She left wartime 
London in 1915 for New York. Her big success came in 1921 Theater Guild’s production 
of Molnar’s Liliom, then in the star role in Molnar’ The Swan (1923). It was then that 
she became obsessed with the need for a repertory theater. In 1926 she abandoned a 
career as a Broadway star to found the Civic Repertory Theater (known as Civic Rep) 
staged classics at popular prices for six seasons. Hit by the Depression the theater 
closed in 1933, having given by then 1581 performances of 34 plays (32 directed by 
Le Gallienne herself) 

- Lehmann, Lotte (1888-1976). German, later US, soprano. Possessing a warm and 
beautiful tone, she was also considered to be one of the greatest singing actresses of 
all time who brought a telling psychology and humanity to her interpretations. Debut 
1910 (Third Boy, Zauberflote). debut at Met 1934 her favorite role: Sieglinde in Die 
Walkure. Her repertory included Leonore, Verdi’s Desdemona, Charlotte, Tatyana, 
Sieglinde, Eva, Suor Angelica, Arabella, Ariadne, Octavian, and her most famous role, 
the Marschallin (much admired by Strauss, she was the first Composer in the revised 
Ariadne auf Naxos, and created the Dyer’s Wife in Die Frau ohne Schatten, and Chris¬ 
tine in Intermezzo). 

- Leigh, Mitch, [b. Irwin Mitchnick] (1928-2014) Composer, producer and director 
for the musical theatre and television. The effect of his collaboration with lyricist Joe 
Darion on the musical Man of La Mancha (1965) (in the score of which he employed 
many styles) ran for 2,328 performances in New York and won five Tony Awards, one 
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of its songs, “The Impossible Dream”, awarded the Contemporary Classic Award by 
the Songwriters Hall of Fame. All his subsequent Broadway shows were flops. 

- Leinsdorf, Erich [b. Landauer] (1912-1993) Austrian-born conductor. A reputation 
of stimulating conductor of considerable nervous intensity, exacting standards, as well 
as an acerbic personality. He conducted at the Met from 1938 debut (Walkilre). From 
1943 he had a brief three-year post as Music Director of the Cleveland Orchestra; was 
the principal conductor of the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra (1947-1955). Since 
1962 music director of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

- L’Enfant, Pierre Charles, Major (1755-1825) French artist and engineer who had 
come to America to serve in the Revolutionary War. Then he formed a friendship 
with George Washington, due to which he became a trusted city planner, and was 
granted his request for the honor of designing a plan for the national capital, as he 
had recently redesigned New York’s Federal Hall, the site of George Washington’s 
first Presidential Inauguration. L’Enfant designed the city from scratch, his design 
(which remains largely in place - the plan that features ceremonial spaces and grand 
radial avenues, while respecting natural contours of the land) being based on Euro¬ 
pean models translated to American ideals: the idea that every citizen was equally 
important, (see Washington, DC). 

- Lenya, Lotte [b. Karoline Blamauer] (1898-1981). Austrian, then US, singing actress. 
Married to Kurt Weill, she sang in first performance of The Rise and Fall of the City of 
Mahagonny (1927); created Jenny in The Threepenny Opera, 1928 (also in the film, 1931). 
Forced to flee Germany in 1933, she and Weill settled ultimately in the US. There she 
created roles in The Eternal Road, and The Firebrand of Florence', also sang in Street Scene 
and Down in the Valley. After Weill’s death she devoted herself to the performance of 
his works contributing much to Weill’s reputation with her keen dramatic perception, 
highly charged singing, unique gravelly voice 

- Lerner, Alan Jay (1918-1986) Playwright, scriptwriter, librettist, lyricist. His coop¬ 
eration since 1943 with Frederick Loewe brought musicals such as Brigadoon (1947, 
film 1954), Paint Your Wagon (1951, film 1969), My Fair Lady (1956, film 1964), Camelot 
(1960, film 1967), Gigi (1973). To music by Burton Lane: On a Clear Day You Can See 
Forever (1965), Carmelina (1979); to mus. by Andre Previn Coco (1969); to mus. by 
Leonard Bernstein 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue (1976); to Charles Strouse’s music Dance 
a Little Closer (1983). Oscars for An American in Paris (1951) and Gigi (1958). 

- Lescaze, William (Edmond) (1896-1969) Swiss-born architect. As one of the cham¬ 
pions of International Style and Streamlined Moderne in the US he emphasized in his 
work prismatic simplicity (such as in the Philadelphia Saving Fund Society Building 
[today Loews Philadelphia Hotel] with George Howe, 1930-32, the pioneering Inter¬ 
national Modern Skyscraper in the US) and the CBS studios in Hollywood (1938). His 
was also the first International Style project in Washington D.C. Longfellow Building 
(1939-41). During the Second World War Lescaze experimented with new materials 
designing prefabricated buildings. He propagated his ideas in his writings (On Being 
an Architect, 1943). 

- Leutze, Emanuel (1816-68) German-born painter. He studied in Diisseldorfi where 
he also painted his most famous picture, a scene from American history Washington 
Crossing the Delaware (1851). (see) Commissioned in 1860 to decorate the stairway 
of the Capitol, he produced the mural Westward the Course of Empire Takes Its Way, 
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(1860), a memorable but also confusing mixture of history and allegory. His art is more 
concerned with the creation of tableaux than pictures 

- Lever House, (1949-51), on Park Avenue between 53 rd and 54 th Streets, Manhattan, 
NYC. (Arch. Skidmore, Owings and Merrill). The building established the fashion for 
glass-walled office towers in the US, generating exceptional publicity for the owners 
also because of the unusual surface materials (greenish glass - the only color then 
available for heat absorbing glass - and stainless steel). Moreover, the sealed building 
(comfortable due to the combination of air conditioning and relatively cool fluores¬ 
cent light) left open space - small garden bed open to the sky, unheard-of before in 
commercial premises. Lever House was designated an official city landmark in 1982. 

- Levine, Jack (1915-2010) Painter and draughtsman. He worked for the Federal Art 
Project (1935-1940) producing paintings, allegorical in form and satirical in intent, 
aimed at man’s injustice, his meanness, his poverty (7 he Feast of Pure Reason, 1937; 
Gangster’s Funeral, 1953). On the death of his father in 1939, Levine’s interest turned 
to Biblical and religious themes ( King David, 1940; The Finding of Moses, ca 1993), 
though he never stopped painting as a Social Realist, even when it went out of vogue 
(Under the El, 1952). His admiration for the Old Masters was expressed in Six Masters: 
a Devotion, 1963). 

- Levine, Sherrie (1947-) Photographer. Her most famous works are rephotographed 
poster and book reproductions of master photographs and paintings, comic strips and 
cartoons (Krazy Kat). Her early series ( Sons and Lovers, 1978-77) presented different 
configurations of five silhouettes, including profiles of former presidents Washington, 
Lincoln, and Kennedy. In Melt Down (1989-90) Levine reduced, with the help of the 
computer, iconic modernist works by, among others, Claude Monet and Piet Mondrian, 
to their most basic coloristic summaries in grids. 

- Levittown. The name of three construction projects of the model communities: 
Levittown, Long Island (1947, which began a trend toward mass-produced suburban 
developments), Pennsylvania (1951) and Levittown (now Willingboro) New Jersey 
(1958). Unlike most other postwar developers, the Levitts (Abraham, William and 
Alfred) planned their communities with many parks and recreational amenities, 
Levittown, Pennsylvania providing for four high schools and 21 primary and mid¬ 
dle schools, and incorporating park like “buffer zones” between neighborhoods. 
The Levittowns were successful as a result of the post-World War II housing crisis, 
cost reducing innovations in mass production and building materials. Moreover, the 
entitlements extended to veterans by Congress continued to provide incentives to 
the entire building industry. 

- Levy, Leonard W(illiams) (1923-2006) Constitutional historian. The Pulitzer Prize 
winner for his Origins of the Fifth Amendment (1969). A defender of the principle of 
church-state separation, Levy argues that separation safeguards religion as much as 
it does the state. He published almost 40 other books on topics including religious 
liberty, in particular a legal history of the crime of blasphemy: Treason against God: a 
History of the Offense of Blasphemy (1981), and Blasphemy: Verbal Offense against the 
Sacred, from Moses to Salman Rushdie (1993). 

- Lewis, Edmonia (1844-1907) (sources give differing birth dates - from 1840 till 
1845 - and various birthplaces). Sculptor. The first professional woman sculptor of 
African and Native American (her mother was a member of the Ojibwa community) 
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heritage, she forged closer ties with other women artists (such as Harriet Hosmer 
and Anne Whitney). Her first mentor was sculptor Edward E. Brackett, to whom 
she was introduced by abolitionist William Lloyd Garrison. Her earliest works were 
medallions with portraits of white antislavery leaders, and Civil War heroes (like 
her bust of colonel Robert Gould Shaw, 1865,who fell leading into battle his all-Black 
54 th Massachusetts Volunteer Regiment), Ulysses S. Grant and Abraham Lincoln.. The 
Emancipation Proclamation inspired her to produce her best-known work Forever 
Free (1867), whereas The Arrow Maker (1866) draws on her Native American roots. Her 
most advanced work was The Death of Cleopatra (1876), showing the dead Queen in a 
realistic way (contrary to the practice of sentimentalizing death prevalent at the time.). 

- Lewis, Sinclair (Harry) (1885-1951) Writer. First American laureate of Nobel Prize 
in literature (1930). His realistic novels examined individuals living in a typical small 
town (“Main Street”, 1920), typical businessmen (Babbitt, 1922), organized religion 
(“Elmer Gantry”, 1927). In “It Can't Happen Here”, 1935, he considers the possibility 
of fascism triumphant in America. 

- LeWitt, “Sol” (Solomon) (1928-2007). Sculptor, graphic artist. Helped establish Con¬ 
ceptualism and Minimalism as dominant movement of the postwar era, ushering in 
a significant shift towards an objective art less shaped by the intellect or emotions. 
He used cubic forms which he considered the least aggressive of forms and the least 
emotive (Untitled from Squares with a different Line Direction Each Half Square, 1971; 
A Square Divided Horizontally and Vertically into Four Equal Parts, Each with a Different 
Direction, 1982; Distorted Cubes, 2001). 

- Liberty Cap, Phrygian Cap. 

- Liberty Enlightening the World (popularly known as Statue of Liberty) on Liberty 
Island (until 1956 Bedloe Island) - an immense statue designed by the French sculp¬ 
tor Frederic A. Bartholdi (1844-1931); Pedestal designed by American Richard Morris 
Hunt; interior structure by Frenchman Gustave Eiffel) donated to the people of the 
United States by the French people on the centennial anniversary of end of War of 
American Independence as a symbol of friendship between American and French 
people. The project started soon after the establishment of the French Third Republic 
as a symbol of friendship of both republics. Public subscription in France raised more 
than 1,000,000 francs, whereas in the US about 300,000 dollars were raised to cover 
the costs of the pedestal. Before starting his commission, Bartholdi had traveled to 
the US and personally selected New York Harbor as the site for the statue. The US set 
apart the Bedloe’s Island (since 1956 Liberty Island). Supposedly Bartholdi modeled 
the face of the statue on his mother’s, and its body on that of his mistress. Its scaled- 
down replica stands at lie de la Cite in Paris. 

- Liberty Harbor, a nickname given to the port in NYC on the centennial celebrations 
of Statue of Liberty (1986). 

- Liberty Tea. Patriotic colonial housewives wishing to sustain the boycott of British 
tea, experimented with a variety of native plants. 

- Liberty Tree, The, 1. an old elm in the Hanover Square in Boston, the meeting place 
of the Sons of Liberty. 2. During the American Revolution trees planted in the town 
square in honor of freedom. 
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- Libeskind, Daniel (1946-) Polish-born architect. His Memory Foundations (2003) 
won the international competition for a memorial for the World Trade Center site. 

- Lichtenstein, Roy (1923-1997). Painter, sculptor, and printmaker. He painted in an 
AbEx manner until 1960, but in the early 1960s he switched to Pop art. His work since 
then has been a running commentary on American popular culture, mass media, and 
ways of seeing. Early paintings in this vein isolate frames of comic strips, upgrading 
them to the realm of art. He reproduces both their exaggerated sentimentality as well 
as their graphic processes (Ben Day dots) on a monumental scale ( Whaam!, 1963). 
Similarly did he treat old master paintings, famous monuments, postcard landscapes, 
and other constantly seen objects. In the 1970s his range included sculpture imitat¬ 
ing the Art Deco shapes of the 1930s. In this medium did he produce some of his 
commissions for public places, such as the sculpture Mermaid (1979) for the Theatre 
of the Performing Arts, Miami, but also murals Mural with Blue Brushstrokes (1986) for 
the Equitable Building, New York. Other works: The Engagement Ring, 1961); Blonde 
(Surrealist Series) 1978; Thinking Nude (From the Nudes Series) 1994; Brushstroke, 1996). 

- Lie, Jonas (1880-1940). Norwegian-born academic landscape painter. He supported 
himself working as a textile designer. After a trip abroad (1906), influenced by Monet, 
he started painting conventionally Impressionistic landscapes, city and construction 
scenes in New England, Utah, and Panama. ( Afterglow, ca. 1913; Culebra Cut, 1913; On 
the Job for Victory, 1916-18; The Old Ships Draw to Home Again, 1920). 

- Light Art. A general term for works that use artificial (mostly electric) light as an 
artistic medium of its own, or as an important constituent of a piece (works of Dan 
Flavin or of Chryssa). The pioneer in the use of laser for nocturnal display was Rockne 
Krebs (1938-2011). 

- Lil’ Abner, Musical (1956-693 perf.), mus. Gene de Paul; lyr. Johnny Mercer; 
libr. Norman Panama and Melvin Frank (based on comic strip by A1 Capp (Alfred 
Gerald Caplin); dir and chor. Michael Kidd. The title hero Abner Yokum, with other 
inhabitants of the hillbilly town Dogpatch, has to deal with the plans of the Federal 
Government which wants to use the town for atom bomb tests. Film Version (1959, 
dir. Norman Panama and Mevin Frank. Cast: Peter Palmer, Leslie Parrish. 

- Lili, Film (1953); dir. Charles Walters. Leslie Caron as a French waif joining the 
carnivaj and ultimately falling in love with a crippled and bitter carnival puppeteer 
(Mel Ferrer) who converses with her through his puppets. Mus. Bronislaw Kaper 
(Oscar; “Hi Lili, Hi Lo”). 

- Limner. Literally: ‘one who draws, paints, portrays or delineates’ (historically the 
archaic term “limner” was used in relation to those who illuminated manuscripts). 
More specifically, a limner was a type of folk painter during the colonial and early 
Republican period in America, whose skill was more dependent on line than on shad¬ 
ings or color, who had little if any formal training and would travel from place to place 
to solicit commissions (many itinerants did post-humous paintings, sometimes from 
the corpse, to supplement their income). The limner style was rooted in many sources. 
One was an indigenous craft tradition, which included such skills as sign-making 
(as late as the nineteenth century, sign painters were the first teachers of many young 
men who went on to become artists of importance), the sign painter not only making 
signs, but also painting military flags, decorating the panels of coaches, fire engines, 
drums, banners for guilds of craftsmen and peculiar domestic accessories). Another 
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source was the linear traditions of Tudor and Jacobean England, in late sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century. Generally anonymous, these painters present an unsophisticated 
and even untaught viewpoint, a detailed two-dimensional kind of painting which, 
however, shows a keen sense of decorative values, an intuitive feeling for color. 

- Lin, Maya (1959-). Artist and architect. Instantly famous made by her Vietnam 
Veterans Memorial (see), that saw light as a class proposal at Yale University, where 
Lin was a student of architecture. Her oeuvre spans a wide range of media and venues, 
including buildings ( Juniata Peace Chapel, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, 1989; TOPO, 
Charlotte Sport Coliseum, Charlotte, North Carolina, 1991; Museum of African Art, NYC, 
(1992-3); Langston Hughes Library for the Children’s Defense Fund (1999), Clinton, Ten¬ 
nessee); sculptures ( Civil Rights Memorial, Southern Poverty Law Center, Montgomery, 
Alabama, 1989; The Women’s Table at Yale(1990-93), landscape projects (The Wave 
Field at the University of Michigan College of Engineering (1993-95) is a pure earth 
sculpture, made entirely of soil covered with grass, undulating in waves six feet high ), 
and gallery installations (Groundswell, Wexner Center for the Arts, The Ohio State 
University, Columbus, 1993). With this last work (inspired by Japanese gardens), she 
established a dialogue between sculpture and architecture. 

- Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts, New York (1970). The complex uniting 
opera, symphonic music, dance, and drama (Avery Fisher Hall, The Metropolitan 
Opera, New York State Theater Library and Museum of the Performing Arts, Vivien 
Beaumont Theater, Juilliard School of Music and Alice Tully Hall). Principal architects 
of the center were Harrison and Abramovitz (Wallace Harrison for the Metropolitan 
Opera, 1966; Max Abramovitz for the Philharmonic Hall, 1962). Associated architects 
were Philip Johnson commissioned for home of the New York City Ballet, the New 
York State Theater (1964); Eero Saarinen was entrusted the drama hall, the Vivian 
Beaumont Theater (1965). The Juilliard School (1969) and Library of Performing Arts 
(1965) were to be the work of Pietro Belluschi and Gordon Bunshaft. It is thought to 
be the greatest failure of Lincoln Center that its layout tends to wall the arts off from 
their urban environment. 

- Lincoln Memorial,Washington, D.C. (1922). Arch, design Henry Bacon; sculpture 
Daniel Chester French and Jules Guerin. The Memorial, in the form of a classic Beaux- 
Arts Attic temple, unites Doric columns with an Ionic frieze associating Athenian 
democracy with Lincoln, a suggestion made more explicit with the presence of the 
Declaration of Independence’s claim that “all men are created equal”, carved on the 
southern wall. Moreover, the southern and northern walls display the allegorical 
paintings Emancipation and Unification by Jules Guerin, placed above the Gettysburg 
Address and the Second Inaugural Address. Daniel Chester French’s sculpture of a 
pensive seated Lincoln in the rear of the middle chamber faces the Washington Monu¬ 
ment thus highlighting the relationship between the founder and savior of the nation. 
The Lincoln Memorial has developed its own historical significance, for example, 
Marian Anderson’s performance there in 1939, after she was refused by the D.A.R., 
on account of her race, the use of Constitution Hall. Then, in 1964, while standing on 
the steps of the memorial, Martin Luther King, Jr., shared his dream of a democratic 
America. 

- Lind, Jenny (1820-1887) [b. Johanna Maria Lind; later professional name: Madame 
Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt; nickname: “The Swedish Nightingale”) Swedish coloratura 
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soprano, teacher, philanthropist, one of the 19 th cent.’s most famous prima donnas. 
With her combination of superb voice, sweet gentility, and modesty, she was enthral¬ 
ling, esteemed for having a natural, pure, bright, nimble, and versatile voice, with 
phenomenal breath control and an extraordinary range (two octaves and a sixth). In 
1850 she accepted the invitation of P. T. Barnum to tour the United States. Despite 
generously giving many benefit concerts for local charities without accepting a fee, 
she gathered a fortune in the US, much of which she donated to worthy causes in 
Sweden. Debut 1838 (Agathe, Freischiitz); by 1841 she had sung Euryanthe, Lucia, 
Norma, Donna Anna, and Julia (La vestale). She combined great musical taste with a 
brilliant and precise voice, its upper register being especially brilliant and powerful. 
Inimitable in roles of pathos and innocence, she was a celebrated Amina, Marie (Fille 
du regiment), and Alice ( Robert le diable). Her rendition of “Home, Sweet Home” at 
the New National Hall brought President Millard Fillmore and the audience to tears. 

- Lifeline of the Confederacy, a nickname of North Carolina. 

- Lincoln’s Birthday, February 12 (not celebrated in the Southern states). 

- Lindbergh, Charles Augustus (1902-1974). A flyer. The first to cross the Atlantic 
alone (though not the first to do so) in a single-engine airplane The Spirit of St. Louis. 

- Lindner, Richard (1901-1978) German-American painter and illustrator, starting in 
the US as an illustrator for Fortune, Vogue, Flarper’s Bazaar. In painting his outsized hu¬ 
man figures express both satire and psychological enigma. ( European Dream, 1955; We 
Are All One (from Portfolio 9), 1967; 24 Flour Self Service (From Fun City Portfolio), 1971). 

- Lion’s Den State, The, a nickname of Tennessee. 

- Lippold, Richard, (1915-2002) Sculptor.. His first sculptures (intricate abstract wire 
constructions) undertaken under the influence of Gabo and Constructivism - delicate 
constructions of brass, nickel and gold wire and scrap metal - developed into ‘space 
cages’, hanging constructions with an increased impression of weightlessness. In some 
pieces ( Gemini II, 1968) metal tubes are threaded onto the wires in complex patterns. 
One of his many commissions, Orpheus and Apollo (1962) in the Avery Fisher Hall 
in the Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts, New York. Most of his works were 
designed for suspension by anchor wires in the upper reaches of large rooms ( Varia¬ 
tions in a Sphere No.10 The Sun, 1953-56). Constructions from the 1960’s appeared in 
public buildings: Flight (Panamerican Building, now MetLife NYC - 1963); Baldacchino 
(St. Mary’s Cathedral San Francisco, 1967); Ad Astra (Mall entrance of the National Air 
and Space Museum, Washington, DC, 1967). His work explores spatial relationships 
and includes the play of light as an integral part of the sculptures. 

- Lipchitz, Jacques (1891-1973). Lithuanian-born sculptor (aFrench citizen in 1925; an 
American citizen in 1958). Deeply interested in ancient and non-Western art, he col¬ 
lected African art. In Paris, as part of a circle of avant-garde artists, he was one of the 
first sculptors to apply the principles of Cubism in three dimensions (Man with Guitar, 
1916). In 1930’s he began to use allegorical subject matter drawn from the Bible or clas¬ 
sical mythology (Prometheus Strangling the Vulture, 1944-53). He carried out several 
large public commissions (Peace on Earth, Los Angeles Music Centre, 1967-9), mostly 
working in bronze (Figure, 1926-30/cast 1958-61), but he also made stone carvings. 

- Lipski, Donald (1947-) Sculptor. Best-known for his combining and altering of 
existing things, the effects of having raided junkyards and dumpsters for the rubble 
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and kitsch of the urban scene. He is scavenging for parts for assembled pieces such as 
bound books in Good as Gold, 2004, or bikes in Bicycle Sculpture, 2003; (Washington 
Convention Center). The compressed sense of power inherent in the pieces in the 
series Building up Steam creates new energies, and found recently its creative expres¬ 
sion in one of his latest public commissions Acorn Steam (2011), an anagram of Sac¬ 
ramento; (Sacramento International Airport, Terminal B). Examples of his public art 
include: The Yearling, 1993; Ball? Ball! Wall? Wall!, 1994; or the wind-activated sculp¬ 
ture The Tent, 2008. Other public commissions: Five Easy Pieces, 2003 (Washington, 
DC, Convention Center). 

- Lipton, Seymour (1903-1986). Sculptor. His early sculptures (in wood and stone) 
through violent distortions reflected the social struggle and anguish of the Depression 
and the Second World War era. In mid-1940’s he changed the medium for metal 
casting, concurrently abandoning the human figure as a subject, until by 1945 his 
work was completely abstract. With Ferber, Lassaw, Roszak he formed a group whose 
output paralleled that the AbEx painters, all using welded metal to create abstracted 
figure, avian and animal forms with emphasis on spiky, skeletal shapes, connected 
with body and cage. ( Imprisoned Figure, 1948) Towards the end of the 1950s he started 
introducing forms suggestive of the human figure ( Sentinel, 1959). Among his public 
commissions there was Archangel (1964) for Philharmonic Hall, Lincoln Center, NYC. 
Other sculptures: Flood, 1937; Mandrake, 1958; Conquistador, 1968. 

- List, Eugene (1918-1985) Pianist. His comprehensive musical interests led him to 
include in his repertory the works of many composers outside the mainstream, which 
made him an especially eloquent proponent of the music of Edward Mac Dowell and 
Louis Gottschalk (whose compositions he recorded on a number of records, leading 
to a Gottschalk revival) as well as little-known works by already established compos¬ 
ers (he gave the American premiere of the Shostakovich Piano Concerto No. 1, 1935 
with the New York Philharmonic. He also recorded all piano compositions of George 
Gershwin. List also edited the complete works of Stephen Foster. 

- Literary Emporium, The, a nickname of Boston. 

- "Little David, Play on Your Harp” song, black spiritual. 

- Little Ida, a nickname of Idaho. 

- Little Rhody, the official nickname of Rhode Island, the smallest state in the Union. 

- Little Rock, Arkansas, state capital, pop. 197 000 (2011) Blend of cultures of the South 
and of the West: hospitality, good manners, tasty cuisine. Education: University of 
Arkansas at Little Rock. Culture: Arkansas Symphony; Arkansas Art Center. In 1957 
the school desegregation was finally decided by introducing by the President Eisen¬ 
hower’s order of federal troops - 101 st Airborne Division. 

- Lizard State, The, a nickname of Alabama. 

- Lloyd, Frank (1888-1960) Scottish-born film director and actor. He started acting on 
the British stage, then in Canada. In the US since 1913. His best-known silents included 
Les Miserables (1917), Riders of the Purple Sage (1918), Oliver Twist (1922), The Sea Flawk 
(1924). His Divine Lady (1929, Oscar), a mostly silent tale of the romance between Ad¬ 
miral Nelson and Lady Hamilton, established Lloyd as master of the costume picture. 
He scored further successes with an epic drama Cavalcade ( 1932, Oscar, and Oscar for 
Best Picture), but his best-known film is Mutiny on the Bounty (1935, Oscar for Best 
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Picture). Other remarkable pictures are Maid of Salem (1937) about the witch trials 
in colonial Massachusetts; a western Wells Fargo (1937); a romanticized biography of 
Frangois Villon If I Were King (1938); Blood on the Sun (1945) focusing on Japan’s plan 
to control the world; The Last Command (1955) relating the siege of Alamo. 

- Lloyd, William Demarest (1847-1903) Reformer and author. A serious advocate 
of social, economic and political reforms. His A Strike of Millionaires against Miners 
(1890) is an expose of the tactics used against labor by the owners. He blasts U.S. mo¬ 
nopolies (especially the Standard Oil Company of Rockefeller), in muckraking piece 
Wealth against Commonwealth (1894). He recommends the examples from Britain, 
New Zealand, Switzerland. 

- Loesser, Frank (Henry) (1910-1969) Composer and lyricist. Although mostly self- 
taught, one of the most influential film and stage musical writers in history, repre¬ 
senting various musical styles; as a lyricist he grasped the rhythm of the vernacular: 
Where’s Charley (1948, film 1952),Guys and Dolls (1950,film 1955), The Most Happy 
Fella (1956, also librettist), How To Succeed In Business Without Really Trying (1961 
Pulitzer; film 1967). For Universal and then Paramount Pictures Loesser wrote the 
scores for more than 60 films. In 1948 Oscar for the song “Baby It’s Cold Outside” 
(Neptune’s Daughter). Other films: Thanks for the Memory (1938), Destry Rides Again 
(1939), Hans Christian Andersen (1952). Songs: “Two Sleepy People”, “Jingle, Jangle, 
Jingle”; Loesser’s first song with both lyrics and music - “Praise the Lord and Pass 
the Ammunition” - was also the great hit of the wartime years. 

- Loewe, Frederick (1901-1988) German-born composer of musicals which blended 
operetta (the role of the choir, ballet, specially trained voices) with Broadway tradi¬ 
tions (greater stress on the libretto, more lively action). Son of a leading figure in 
German opera, in the US since 1924, but only in 1935 did his song “Love Tiptoes 
Through My Heart” find its way into the play Petticoat Fever. Musical Great Lady (1938) 
with complete score by Loewe failed commercially. After he teamed up with lyricist 
Alan Lerner they wrote two unsuccessful musicals: What’s Up (1943) and The Day 
Before Spring (1945). Their luck turned with the musical comedy Brigadoon (1947-581 
perf. - film, 1954), then Paint Your Wagon (1951-289 perf. - film 1969). The greatest 
success came with their adaptation of George Bernard Shaw Pygmalion, which opened 
on Broadway as My Fair Lady (1956 - perf. 2,717 - film 1964). Their last collaboration 
was, still successful, Camelot (1960-873 perf. - film 1967). Films: Gigi (1958). 

- Logan, Joshua (Lockwood) (1908-1988) Director, producer, playwright (Mr. Roberts, 
1948). Studied with Konstantin Stanislawski. Best known for his musicals in which 
he also co-authored the libretto (South Pacific, 1949; Wish You Were Here, 1952; Fanny, 
1954), was director-producer (Knickerbocker Holiday. 1938; Annie Get Your Gun, 1946), 
directed film versions (South Pacific, 1958; Camelot, 1967; Paint Your Wagon, 1969). In 
his shows he stressed the stage movement as well as elements of comedy and romance. 
Directed also non-musical films: Picnic (1956), Bus Stop (1956). 

- Lomax, Alan (1915-2002) Ethnomusicologist and collector of folklore, with his fa¬ 
ther J. Avery Lomax (1867/72-1948), ethnographer, sent by the Archive of American 
Folk Song (Library of Congress) with money received from the government as part 
of Roosevelt’s New Deal, to collect folk songs from across the country, encouraged 
to journey to the remote parts of the country to collect regional music. Alan went to 
the Appalachians, Indiana and Ohio. John went to the South, focusing on folk cultures 
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in transition. There was produced, by now classic, song collection Folk Song U.S.A. 
(1947), followed by cultural histories Folk Songs of North America (1960) and Folk Song 
Style and Culture (1968). Lomaxes emphasized the malleability of folk music, in which 
balladeers change an old song slightly to fit a new situation, making emendations in 
tone and context. Before they embarked on their joint project, John Avery Lomax had 
his own accomplishments in studying folk song in cultural context, with the method 
which he called cantometrics (he recorded over 10, 000 songs for the Archive of 
American Folk Song of Library of Congress). His publication Cowboy Song and Other 
Frontier Ballads (1910) was a milestone in the study of American folklore. There fol¬ 
lowed American Ballads and Folk Songs (1934), Negro Folk Songs as sung by Leadbelly 
(1936; he had “discovered” Ledbetter, an African American bluesman, in a Louisiana 
prison) and Our Singing Country (1941). He brought the American folk song closer 
to the general public. 

- Lombardo, Guy [b. Gaetano Alberto] (1907-1977) Canadian-born band leader. He 
created a Big Band sound that was characterized by an exaggerated saxophone vibrato, 
clipped brass phrases, and a unique vocal styling of the band leader. Lombardo’s New 
Years’ Eve Party (with its tour deforce “Auld Lang Syne” to the words of Scottish poet 
Robert Burns) was the longest running (1929-1952) annual special produced on radio. 

- Lone Star State, a nickname of Texas. 

- Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth (1807-1882) Poet, the first American to make his 
living in this way. He was most successful in producing romantic tales. His most 
popular poems were: Evangelina (1847), The Song of Hiawatha (1855), The Courtship 
of Miles Standish (1858), and The Midnight Night of Paul Revere (1861) in which he 
created the American mythology. 

- Longfellow National Historic Site is located in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

- Longhorn, a breed of Andalusian cows (meat and draft cattle, with open lyre horns) 
brought to Mexico by the Spaniards at the beginning of the 16th c., turned loose on 
the open range. They had the reputation for toughness and drought tolerance, but 
their long horns made their rail transport impossible. 

- Longhouses. Shelters (which could be over 200 ft long, 25 feet wide, and 25 ft high) 
built by Eastern Woodland Indians for many families, each being assigned its own 
section. They were so important to the Iroquois way of life that they still call them¬ 
selves “People of the Longhouse”. 

- Louis, Morris [b. Morris Louis Bernstein] (1912-1962). Painter. In the 1930’s he 
worked as a Works Progress Administration artist. His series of biomorphic Charred 
Journal paintings ( Charred Journal: Firewritten I, 1951) referred to the Nazi book 
burnings. Influenced by Frankenthaler’s thin veils of color staining the unprimed 
canvas, Louis poured diluted paint down the angled canvas to create a wavelike ef¬ 
fect of blended, layered color that covers nearly the entire surface of the work with 
interwoven colors, in three major series: Veils (1954, 1958-59), Unfurleds (1960-61), 
and Stripes (1961-62). 

- “Lorena”, song (1856) lyrics rev. Henry de Lafayette Webster, music Joseph Philbrick 
Webster. Sung to a lilting, sentimental tune it was arguably the best-loved song of 
soldiers during the Civil War. Although it predated the conflict by four years, and thus 
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makes no mention of war, it sentimentally affected thousands of homesick soldiers, 
even though the final stanza promised a reunion of the sweethearts only after death. 

- Los Angeles, California, pop. 3 820 000 (2011). Landfall of Portuguese Explorer 
J.R.Cabrillo 1542. In 1771 founded San Gabriel Mission. In 1781 the Spaniards founded 
El Pueblo de Nuestra Senora la Reina de los Angeles de Porciuncula. Under American 
administration (1846) the name was shortened to Pueblo de los Angeles finally to Los 
Angeles. Aircraft industry. Railroad hub. Education: University of California Los An¬ 
geles, University of Southern California, California Institute of Technology (CalTech), 
Loyola University. Culture: Huntington Art Gallery and Library, Hollywood Bowl, 
Greek Theater, Music Center, Mark Taper Forum, Almanson Theater, Griffith Park 
Planetarium, astronomic observatories Mt. Wilson and Mt. Palomar; La Brea Tar Pits. 
Disneyland, Marineland, tours of Universal Movie Studio. 

- Lost Colony, The. A nickname of the colony founded by the English at Roanoke 
Island, close to the North Carolina coast, 33 years before the Pilgrims landed at Plym¬ 
outh Rock. The crew of a supply ship which was sent only three years later, found 
no trace of the colonists, giving rise to many theories. In 1998 studying growth rings 
of ancient trees in the Tidewater area, researchers came to the conclusion that the 
worst drought in 800 years may have played a major role in the disappearance of the 
Lost Colony. 

- Lost Generation. The term was referring specifically to a group of young writers 
(Ernest Hemingway, Hart Crane, E.E. Cummings, John Dos Passos, William Faulkner, 
Thornton Wilder, Thomas Wolfe) - who after the World War I decided to spend some 
time in Europe. Later it was applied to a wider abandonment of traditional beliefs 
among American intellectuals. 

- Louisiana, 18 th state (1812); named by the French explorer to honor the King of 
France, Louis XIV; capital: Baton Rouge; flower: Magnolia; tree: Bald Cypress; bird: 
Brown Pelican; song: “Song of Louisiana”; nickname: The Pelican State; motto: Union, 
Justice, and Confidence. Attractions: New Orleans French Quarter/Vieux Carre); The 
Cajun Country (Mississippi Delta). 

- Louisville, Kentucky, consolidated city-county pop. 1 307 000 (2010) - nickname - 
Falls City. Founded in 1778, named to honor the French king Louis XVI for his support 
to the American Revolution. The opening of the Louisville and Portland Canal (1830) 
made of the town trade center. During the Civil War this was providing the base for 
the Union troops. Education: University of Louisville. Culture: Louisville Orchestra; 
Kentucky Opera Association. Other Attractions: Churchill Downs Kentucky Derby 
(since 1875). 

- Love Me Tonight, Film (musical comedy, 1932); dir. Rouben Mamoulian; mus. Rich¬ 
ard Rodgers; lyr. Lorenz Hart. The subject is love of a tailor (Maurice Chevalier) for 
a princess (Jeanette MacDonald); considered one of the best original film musicals. 
Songs: “Isn’t It Romantic?”, “Lover”. 

- Low Church. An unofficial term for the approach to worship in the Anglican Com¬ 
munion (Episcopal Church in the US). It tends to minimize emphasis on the priesthood, 
sacraments, and the ceremonial in worship, instead emphasizing spontaneity in mat¬ 
ters such as prayer, sermons, evangelical principles, personal conversion and piety. 
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- Lovell Health House, Los Angeles (1929) designed by Richard Neutra. Built on a steep 
side, the structure was the first steel -frame house ever erected in the US. 

- Lowell National Historic Park, Massachusetts; the town designed for the purposes 
of industrial revolution - water-powered textile mills. 

- Loyalists (or Tories) The inhabitants of the North American colonies who stayed 
true to the British Crown during the Revolution. The number of Loyalists who lost 
their lives (Lynching), were banished, or emigrated after their property had been 
confiscated may have numbered 300, 000. 

- Luks, George Benjamin (1967-1933). Genre painter and graphic artist. A member of 
the original Ashcan School. As an illustrator on the Philadelphia Press he met other 
newspaper artists - Glackens, Shinn and Sloan - and through them Robert Henri. 
His paintings of life in the coal mines ( Mining Village, No.3, 1923) and on New York’s 
East Side ( Hester Street, 1905) were not well received. In 1907 one of his pictures was 
rejected by the National Academy of Design, which led to the independent exhibi¬ 
tion and the formation of The Eight. The lustiness of his character and style is best 
expressed in such works as The Spielers (1905), and The Wrestlers (1905), one of his 
best-known works which manifests his preference for earthy themes and admiration 
for the bravura painterly technique of artists such as Frans Hals and Manet. Likewise 
appreciated are his spirited portraits (Otis Skinner as Col. Philippe Brideau, 1919). Other 
paintings: ( Verdun, France, ca. 1915; Armistice Night, 1918; The Brook, Nova Scotia, 1919). 

- Lullaby. A song sung to put a child to sleep. Best known: “Rockabye Baby”, “Bye 
Baby Bunting”, “All the Pretty Little Horses”, “Sleep Baby, Sleep”, “Baby’s Boat’s the 
Silver Moon”, “Hush Little Baby”. 

- Lumber State, The, a nickname of Maine. 

- Luminism. Perhaps the only truly indigenous style in the history of American Art, 
where it is applied to landscape paintings in which the rendering of light and atmos¬ 
phere was paramount: Frederick Edwin Church, Cotopaxi, 1862; Thomas Worthington 
Whittredge, A Catskill Brook (1875); Albert Bierstadt, Day's Beginning (1854). 

- Lusitania, RMS. British passenger liner. Not armed but transporting ammunition to 
Great Britain during World War I. Its sinking on May 7, 1915 by a German submarine 
(1119 of the 1924 aboard died, including 114 American) enraged American public 
opinion and resulted in the US joining the war in 1917 on the Allied side. 

- Lynch, Kevin (1918-1994) Urban and architectural theorist. His major book The 
Image of the City (1960) helped establish the discipline of urban design, and made an 
attempt to establish an urban semantics to make the city comprehensible to its citizens. 

- Lynching/Lynch Law. The name for executing people by extrajudicial mob action. 
The practice is assumed to have originated in Virginia during the latter part of the 
Revolutionary War, referring to the type of justice that was dispensed by Colonel 
Charles Lynch (1736-1796), a Justice of the Peace from Virginia, who administered 
extralegal punishment to Loyalists. The practice then flourished in the Ante-Bellum 
and Post-Bellum South as a way to control the black population. 

- Lynd, Robert S(taughton) (1892-1970). Sociologist. With his wife Helen Merrell Lynd 
(1896-1982) they wrote the first elaborate study of an American community, from a 
scientific rather that from a social reform perspective: Middletown (1929) which is a 
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code name for Muncie, Indiana. They followed it with Middletown in Transition (1937), 
a sequel to Midletown, which examined the changes brought about by the prosperity 
of the late 1920’s and the subsequent Depression. 

- Lynes, (Joseph) Russell, Jr. (1910-1991). Writer. In his books (Highbrow, Lowbrow, 
Middlebrow, 1949; The Tastemakers, 1954; The Domesticated Americans, 1963) he 
concerned himself with the taste and manners of the Americans. 

- Maazel, Lorin [Varencove] (1930-2014). French-born violinist, conductor. Debut as 
soloist at 8, as conductor aged 9. Debut Bayreuth Festival 1960 (as the first Ameri¬ 
can); 1962 Met; 1965-71 Deutsche Oper, Berlin; 1972-82 Cleveland. Repertory incl. 
Don Giovanni, Lohengrin, Ring, Luisa Miller, Otello (Verdi), Rosenkavalier, Thais, Ulisse 
(Dallapiccola). 

- McAllister, Ward (Samuel) (1827-1895). Lawyer and social leader. As a(self-proclaimed) 
arbiter of New York’s high society, nicknamed “The Autocrat of Drawing Rooms 
“he coined the phrase “Four Hundred”. His self-aggrandizing autobiography Society 
as I Have Found It (1890), is followed by The Present Fashion in Stationery, featuring 
examples of cards and their usage in the polite society, (snobbish but also informative 
and revealing). 

- McCarey, Leo (Thomas) (1898-1969) Director, writer, producer. He specialized in 
light comedy (The Awful Truth, 1937, Oscar for Best director; The Bells of St. Mary’s, 
1945) and nostalgia ( Make Way for Tomorrow, 1937 which he considered his most 
important film; An Affair to Remember, 1957). His was the idea that Stan Laurel and 
Oliver Hardy should be made a permanent comedy team. Then he cooperated with 
the comedians such as Marx Brothers, W.C. Fields, and George Burns. He is one of 
the very few directors who have won Best Bicture, Best Director and Best Screenplay 
Oscars for Going My Way, (1944). 

- McComb, John. Jr., (1763-1853) Architect. Besides residences (Grade Mansion in 
Manhattan (1799, now the official residence of the NYC’s Mayor); Hamilton Grange (1802 
currently Hamilton Grange National Memorial),; Castle Clinton in Battery(1808),and 
New York’s City Hall (1812) and churches he designed lighthouses (Montauk Point, 
NY, 1796; Eatons Neck, NY, 1798; Cape Henry, Va, 1792) 

- McCormack, John (1884-1945) Irish, later US, tenor. Debut as Fritz ( LAmico Fritz, 
1906). US operatic debut as Alfredo in La Traviata) (1909), An outstanding singer with 
a sweet tone, formidable breath control, and exquisite phrasing. John McCormack 
was known for his signature “closing pianissimi”. Celebrated as Don Ottavio, Elvino, 
Rodolfo, Edgardo, the Duke in Rigoletto, Rodolfo, Count Almaviva in II Barbiere di 
Siviglia, Pinkerton, Cavaradossi. He was also honored by composer Victor Herbert to 
create the role of Lieutenant Paul Merrill in his opera Natoma. Due to a “self-confessed 
lack of acting abilities,” McCormack retired from opera (1923), devoting himself to the 
performance of art-song, his repertoire ranging from the works of the great masters 
to popular Irish songs. 

- McCracken, James (1926-1988). dramatic tenor with high-pressure tone and promi¬ 
nent vibrato. A powerful performer with an imposing physique. Debut 1952 (Rodolfo). 
Roles included Verdi’s Otello, Don Jose, Samson, Calaf, Hermann, Florestan, Tannhau- 
ser. He specialized in the biggest Italian parts - Calaf in Turandot, the tragic clown 
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in Pagliacci, and the Verdian heroes of Aida, II Trovatore and La Forza del Destino. He 
also recorded Scottish and Irish songs. 

- McCullers, Carson [b. Lula Carson Smith] (1917-1967) Novelist. Southern writer 
noted for her portraits of spiritually isolated individuals, McCullers later referring 
to loneliness as an American malady. She explored the lives of troubled adolescent 
females set in the South. On the publication of her first novel ( The Heart Is a Lone¬ 
ly Hunter, 1940) critics wondered how an author so young would know so much 
about loneliness, while author Richard Wright hailed it for its sensitive portrayal 
of African-Americans. Her second novel Reflections in a Golden Eye (1941) received 
mixed reviews. Her novella The Ballad of the Sad Cafe (1943) was later (1963) adapted 
for Broadway by Edward Albee, and then in 1992 for the screen: dir. Simon Callow; 
cast: Vanessa Redgrave, Keith Carradine, Cork Hubbert, Rod Steiger).. So was her 
The Member of the Wedding (1946) which is partly autobiographical. Premiered on 
Broadway (1950) it was filmed in 1953 (dir. Fred Zinnemann, cast: Ethel Waters, Julie 
Harris, Brandon de Wilde). 

- McDaniel, Hattie (1895-1952), actress and singer, the first black performer awarded 
Oscar for the supporting role in Gone with the Wind (1939). After a start as a band 
vocalist, McDaniel debuted as a maid in The Golden West (1932). Her maid-mammy 
characters became steadily more assertive, which was prominent in Alice Adams 
(1935. Later she had her own radio show Beulah (1947-51), and the same part on TV 
Beulah (1950). 

- M.I.T., see Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

- Macdonald, Jeanette (1901-1965), actress, singer with warm soprano, star of musical 
and operetta, exuding charm and beauty. She appeared in Paramount in Love Parade 
(1929) and other intelligent musicals with Maurice Chevalier (Love Me Tonight, 1932; 
Merry Widow, 1934). At MGM (1933) she became a major star, especially with Nel¬ 
son Eddy, with whom, starting with Naughty Marietta (1935), she formed the most 
successful duet in the history of film musical. From one of the songs of this filmed 
operetta, “Sweethearts”, they earned their nickname of “America’s Sweethearts”. Oth¬ 
ers: Rose Marie ( 1936), Maytime (1937), The Girl of the Golden West (1938), Sweethearts 
(1938), New Moon (1940), I Married an Angel (1942). 

- Macdonald-Wright, Stanton (1890-1973). Painter, designer, experimental artist, 
teacher, administrator, and writer. He is remembered chiefly as a pioneer of abstract 
art for having evolved with Morgan Russell the Synchromism - a style of painting 
based on the abstract use of color. ( Fire Synchromy, 1925; Earth Synchromy, 1925).Later 
he had abandoned Synchromism for a more traditional representational style when 
he worked for the Federal Art Project. After 1952 his painting with its suave, colorful, 
abstract style was at times close to his early Synchromism. (Musique de chambre, 1958; 
Flight of the Butterfly #2, 1973). 

- MacDowell /McDowell/ Edward (Alexander) (1860-1908). Composer and concert 
pianist, in the 1890’s and later considered America’s foremost, his compositions being 
conservative, romantic, responsive to national and racial impulses. The first professor 
of music at Columbia University (1896-1904). At 22 (1882) he impressed Franz Liszt 
with his performance of Piano Concerto in A Minor, op. 15, as a result of which the 
master recommended his First Modern Suite for a Zurich concert. His 1888-1901 com¬ 
positions include works for piano, at which he was best: His Second Piano Concerto in 
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D Minor, op. 23 (1890), Marionettes (1888), Four Little Poems (1888), Woodland Sketches 
(1896). He composed also orchestral works: Lancelot and Elaine (1888), The Lovely Alda 
(1891), and suites (his Indian Suite, op.48, 1896, being one of his most performed works). 

- MacDowell Colony, an art colony founded in 1907 Peterborough, New Hampshire, 
by Marian MacDowell to honor her husband, composer Edward MacDowell. 

- Maclver, Loren (1909-1998 ). Painter. She worked for the Federal Art Project, then 
was one of the precursors of AbEx. From the 1940’s Maclver had reputation as one 
of America’s leading women painter. Her highly individual and distinctive (the word 
‘poetic’ is often applied to her subtle, mysterious work: Kaleidoscope, 1940) paint¬ 
ings hovering between figuration and abstraction, concentrate on capturing fleeting 
impressions of beautiful or magical images seen in the commonplace. ( Hopscotch, 
1940; Window Shade, 1948). Her only human subjects have been portraits of poets 
and clowns (Emmett Kelly, 1947; Commedia, 1961). In the 1950s and 1960s she added 
imagery from the streets of Paris and Venice to her repertoire ( Paris Day Meanders By). 

- McKay, Donald (1810-1880). Canadian-born shipbuilder. An inventive, meticulous, 
aesthetically inclined designer and builder, famous for his clipper ships (which were 
authentic works of art, combining function and beauty in a magnificent manner), 
especially his second, Flying Cloud (1851) which went from New York around Cape 
Horn to San Francisco in just under ninety days. Of his other clippers built for the 
Liverpool-Australia trade (1854-1855), one, the James Baines, established a Boston- 
to-Liverpool record voyage of only twelve days and six hours; another, the Lightning, 
sailed 436 nautical miles in one day- another record. Nevertheless, Me Kay advocated 
the construction and use of steam-screw ironclads for naval warfare as early as 1861. 

- McKim, Mead&White. New York partnership of architects. In the years 1870-1919 
they produced many buildings representing every type of public use - railroad sta¬ 
tions (The Old Pennsylvania Station, NYC, 1910-1963), hotels (Hotel Pennsylvania, 
1919), museums (Museum of the City of New York), libraries (Boston Public Library, 
1895), universities (Columbia University’s President’s House, 1912), churches (Church 
of the Ascension, NYC) and civic monuments (The Rhode Island State Capitol, 1904, 
in Providence). Theirs was the concept of the large architectural office organized to 
address the intricacies of dealing with corporate clients. Their reputation was solidified 
with Agricultural Building at the World’s Columbian Exhibition (1893). 

- McKuen, Rod (Rodney Marvin) (1933-2015) Composer, poet, singer in style of the 
French chansonnier influenced by Jacques Brel. Composed over 1000 songs. Also wrote 
film music: The Prime of Miss Jean Brodie (1968), A Boy Named Charlie Brown (1970) 

- both nominated to Oscar. 

- McMaster, John Bach (1852-1932) Historian. Pioneer of the study of social history 
in the US. Having read Thomas Babington Macaulay’ History of England McMaster 
determined to do for the US what Macaulay had done for England. The effect was 
History of the People of the United States, 9 vol. 1883-1927) with emphasis on social 
history, that is the conditions under which ordinary Americans lived. He stressed 
the importance of economic developments, the importance of the West, the use of 
newspapers as relevant sources of historical information. His cross-sectional approach 
was breaking away from the narrative form in writing history. 
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- MacMonnies, Frederick (William) (1863-1937). Sculptor. Saint-Gaudens’s studio as¬ 
sistant grew to become one of the leading American sculptors of public monuments 
in his generation. His most notable works comprise a statue of Nathan Hale (1890) in 
City Hall Park, NYC. Shakespeare (1895) and a set of bronze doors representing the 
Art of Printing (c. 1898) for the Library of Congress in Washington, and the fountain 
figures Truth and Inspiration (1913) for the New York Public Library. MacMonnies’ 
Diana, 1888-9; Bacchante and Infant Faun, 1893-94; Young Faun with Heron, 1890 
represent playful rococo rendition of the Beaux-Arts style. His most important later 
work is the monument commemorating the Battle of the Marne (Meaux, France, 1926). 

- McNair, Sylvia (1956-). Soprano. Debut 1982 (Sandrina L’infedelta delusa.) debut 
1989, Glyndebourne (Anne Trulove ( The Rake’s Progress), Covent Garden (Ilia Idome- 
neo. Her lively personality and beautifully produced voice have made her in demand 
as Pamina, Marzelline. Awarded the Marion Anderson Award (1990) she decided to 
devote more time to recitals. 

- MacNeil, Cornell (1922-2011). Baritone. A technically accomplished singer with a 
smooth, mellow tone. Debut 1950 (John Sorel, The Consul). Debut 1953 New York City 
Opera Germont (La Traviata); Debut 1959 La Scala and Met (title role in Rigoletto). 
His talents were best on display in Italian operas and he reached his peak in his Verdi 
performances as Nabucco, Macbeth, Carlo (Ernani), Luna (II Trovatore), B occanegra, 
Rigoletto, Macbeth, Falstajf, Iago (Othello). 

- Macready, William Charles (1793-1873). British actor. His last visit in the US led to 
the Astor Place Riot in NYC, ignited by the alleged rivalry with the American star of 
the era, Edwin Forrest, with fatal consequences. 

- Magnificent Mile, Chicago. The stretch of North Michigan Avenue, running for 13 
blocks, where, apart from elegant magazines, are located specimens of architecture: 
'Tribune' Tower, The Old Water Tower, John Hancock Center. 

- Magnolia State, The, the official nickname of Mississippi and Louisiana. 

- Main Line, suburbs of Philadelphia - Marion, Norberth, Wynnewood, Ardmore, 
Haverford, Bryn Mawr, Rosemont, Villanova, Radnor, St. Davids, Wayne, Devon, Ber¬ 
wyn, Paoli, along the local railroad line The Paoli Local which made possible com¬ 
muting to work in the city. 

- Main Street of America, The, a nickname of the federal Interstate 40, which passes 
through the picturesque regions of Illinois, Missouri, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona 
and California. 

- Mainbocher, [b. Main Rousseau Bocher] (1890-1976) Fashion designer of stage cos¬ 
tumes but only for the stars: Mary Martin (One Touch of Venus; The Sound of Music), 
Tallulah Bankhead (Private Lives), Ethel Merman (Call Me Madam), Lynn Fontanne 
(The Great Sebastian). 

- Maine, 23 rd state (1820); named possibly for the Maine province in France; also for 
the fact that the region is a mainland as distinct from the surrounding islands; capital: 
Augusta; flower: White Pine Cone and Tassle; tree: Eastern White Pine; bird: Black- 
capped Chickadee; motto: Dirigo [I Direct]; nickname: The Pine Tree State. Attractions: 
Acadia National Park; Henry Wadsworth Longfellow House (Portland). 

- Mainland State, a nickname of Alaska. 
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- “Make Love, Not War”, the phrase (which most Americans associate with hippies) 
emerged among the counterculture and antiwar communities that cropped up during 
the 1960’s to celebrate a repudiation of middle-class sexual mores and the military 
industrial-complex. 

- Malbone, Edward Greene (1777-1807). Painter, draughtsman and miniaturist, he 
painted with simplicity and candor, in fresh, subtle color harmonies. (Nathaniel Pearce, 
1795; Mrs. Robert Macomb (Mary Cornell Pell), ca 1806). 

- Mammoth Cave National Park, Kentucky. The world's longest known cave system 
(more than 400 miles explored). 

- Malibu, a beach city in Los Angeles County, California, the home of many Hol¬ 
lywood celebrities. 

- Mamoulian, Rouben (Zachary) (1897-1988) Russian-born theatre and film director. 
Educated in Moscow observing Stanislavski and Vakhtangov, he moved abroad after 
the Revolution. In the US since 1923, he produced for the Theater Guild a successful 
production of Porgy (1927) with an all-black cast, which impressed George Gershwin 
and led to the now legendary Porgy and Bess (1931) and later to musicals Oklahoma! 
(1942), Carousel (1945), Lost in the Stars (1948), gaining fame for his arrangements of 
the stage movement, which later when he worked for Hollywood, left unhampered 
his ability to release film from the constraints of the theatrical vision. He had an am¬ 
bition to create the Gesamtkunstwerk, the total synthesis of fall the arts stipulated by 
Wagner. His Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde (1932) is considered the best film adaptation of 
Robert L. Stevenson’s novel, with its subjective camera, and horrific transformation 
without cuts. His wittily inventive musical Love Me Tonight (1932) integrated songs, a 
rhyming libretto and camera movement. Blood and Sand (1941) draws its visual wealth 
from the paintings by El Greco, Velasquez, Goya. Other films: Queen Christina (1933); 
Silk Stockings (1957). 

- Mammy. The stereotypical character of Southern plantation tradition: female slave 
with the position equivalent to that of a housekeeper or the nanny of the master's 
children, devoted to her master's family as to her own. Usually represented as heavy 
middle-aged black woman wearing a bandanna (see: Hattie McDaniel in Gone with 
the Wind). 

- Mall, Shopping Mall. A shopping center where a complex of shops is connected with 
one roof. Favorite strolling area for the Americans, jocularly called the “Cathedrals 
of air-conditioned culture.” 

- Man with the Golden Arm, The, 1. novel (1949) by Nelson Algren (National Book 
Award for Fiction, 1950). The World War II veteran, who during his military service 
picked up a morphine habit, gets clean while in prison, but struggles to stay that way 
in the outside world. 2. Film (1955), dir. Otto Preminger, cast: Frank Sinatra, Eleanor 
Parker, Kim Novak. Because the picture portrayed addiction as a serious literary 
topic a seal of approval was refused to the film. The controversy initiated a change 
in production codes, allowing movies more freedom to more deeply explore hitherto 
taboo subjects. 

- Mancini, Henry [b. Enrico Nicola] (1924-1994), composer, conductor, arranger. He 
contributed to the change in the style of film background music by introducing ele¬ 
ments of jazz into the traditional orchestral arrangements of the 1950’s film and 
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television scoring. As a teenager he was arranging music for Benny Goodman. While 
he studied piano at Juilliard he was drafted; however, Glenn Miller arranged for him 
to play with a service band. After the war he joined the Glenn Miller Orchestra as 
pianist and arranger. He made his reputation at Universal Pictures with his score for 
the Glenn Miller Story (his first Oscar nomination). His association with producer Blake 
Edwards proved to be a fruitful collaboration which produced 26 movies. Mancini’s 
most enduring hits were Breakfast at Tiffany’s (1961 - Oscar; song “Moon River”), 
Days of Wine and Roses (1962 - Oscar), the playful “Baby Elephant Walk” from Hatari! 
(1962), and the theme from The Pink Panther (1963). He adapted the score for his Victor/ 
Victoria (Oscar, 1982) for the Broadway show, which ran for 700 performances. His 
last Oscar was for the film score to That’s Life (1986; song “Life Is A Looking Glass”). 

- Manifest Destiny. The slogan articulating the belief that Americans had a God- 
given right to develop the land of neighboring countries for the good of soon-to-be 
conquered societies, to spread westward to the Pacific Ocean (some believed that all 
of Americas should be embraced). It was first verbalized in the article by John L. O’ 
Sullivan in The United States Magazine and Democratic Review (1845) and applied in 
practice in war with Mexico. 

- Mankiewicz, Joseph (Leo) (1909-1993) Scriptwriter, director and producer. His con¬ 
tacts with film began in Berlin, as a reporter for the Chicago Tribune, where he wrote 
English translations for movie subtitles. In America he began by writing dialogue for 
Paramount, but in 1934 he became producer for MGM, where he produced a series of 
classics like Katharine Hepburn vehicles The Philadelphia Story (1940) and Woman of 
the Year (1942). His true vocation was directing which he began at 20 th Century Fox, 
directing his own intelligent and literary screenplays, which brought him Oscars for 
direction and script with A Letter to Three Wives (1949) and All About Eve (1950, also 
Oscars for best film and two others ). His Julius Caesar ( 1953) is considered the best 
Shakespearean adaptation, Guys and Dolls (1955) a successful musical, but an attempt 
at a blockbuster, Cleopatra (1963) was a failure. Other films as director: Barefoot Con- 
tessa (1954), There Was a Crooked Man (1970), Sleuth (1972). 

- Mann, Herbie [b. Herbert Jay Solomon] (1930-2003). Jazz musician: tenor saxophone, 
clarinet (including bass clarinet) and flute (among the first jazz musicians to specialize 
on this instrument). One of the importers of bossa nova, he used Latin American and 
African motifs in jazz and rock. 

- Mann. Horace (1796-1859) Educator. The “Father of the American Education” 
he fought to improve the plight of the mentally ill, to establish nonsectarian, 
prodemocratic, publicly supported education, and to professionalize the training of 
schoolteachers. 

- Manship, Paul (Howard) (1885-1966). Sculptor. America’s most famous exponent 
of Art Deco. Had worked as assistant to Solon Borglum. He found an alternative to 
academic modes in archaic-styled sculpture, which grew from his admiration of early 
Greek figures ( Atalanta , 1921; Actaeon # 2, 1922) when he studied in Italy. The result 
was a highly stylized art of simplified forms, and smooth finishes. By the 1930’s his 
manipulation of details and contours grew more geometric, producing the style known 
as Arte Moderne (or Art Deco). This is well exemplified by his statue of Prometheus in 
NYC’s Rockefeller Center Plaza (1933). He was also an accomplished portraitist ( Van 
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Wyck Brooks, 1945).Other works: Adam #2, 1925; Circe Enchants Ulysses’ Sailors, 1957; 
Bellerophon and Pegasus, 1958. 

- Marca-Relli, Conrad [b. Corrado Marcarelli](1913-2000). Painter. One of the mem¬ 
bers of the second wave of AbEx, particularly acclaimed for his collages, produced 
by attaching cut-out shapes of painted canvas to a canvas ground ( Warrior, 1956; The 
Sunday Caller, 1982). For a time he experimented with free-standing sculpture. 

- “Marching Through Georgia”, song (1865) music and lyrics Henry Clay Work. In 
its upbeat martial melody and patriotic lyric it glorified the prowess of the Union 
General William Tecumseh Sherman and his men for the maneuver which split the 
Confederacy by marching from the burning ruins of Atlanta to the port city of Savan¬ 
nah, Georgia. Allegedly, Sherman himself personally disliked the song. 

- Mardi Gras [French ‘Fat Tuesday’] The last day of carnival, preceding the Ash 
Wednesday, the beginning of Lent. Celebrated mostly in the Gulf States, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana, with famous parade taking place on Canal Street in New 
Orleans. 

- Margaret Fleming (1890). Play by James A. Herne. It greatly advanced the cause of 
realism and feminism in American theater. 

- Marin, John (Cheri) (1870-1953). Painter and printmaker, considered one of the 
outstanding watercolorist of the 20 lh c. An individualist, belonging to no schools, he 
developed a distinctive semi-abstract style that he used in expressionistic watercolors, 
that drew on cubist styles, of city life ( Brooklyn Bridge, ca. 1912; New York Landscape, 
1920), and of the Maine coast ( Rocks and Sea, Small Point, Maine, 1931; Movement, Sky 
and Grey Sea, 1941) Although his paintings are representational, they possess some¬ 
thing of the quality of AbEx ( Movement in Blue and Sepia, 1950). His oil paintings, 
are often similar in effect to watercolors ( Cape Split, Maine, 1941), He did also circus 
scenes ( Circus Lion No.2, 1941). 

- “Marines’ Hymn, The”, (aka “From the Halls of Montezuma”) (Song).Music: Jacques 
Offenbach Genevieve de Brabant. The person of lyricist is subject to controversy. The song 
became recognized as the official anthem of that branch of service in 1929. 

- Marisol [b. Maria Sol/Marisol Escobar] (1930-). American sculptor born in Paris 
of Venezuelan parents. One of the few women associated with the Pop art move¬ 
ment; however, while most of other Pop artists were responding directly to Media 
representations of the American Dream, Marisol shows its human side and its cost 
( Child with Empty Bowl, 1987). Influenced by Pre-Columbian and Native American 
art) she began with small terracotta’s, her subjects including family groups parodying 
middleclass social life ( Family, 1963; Women and Dog, 1964). Her subjects range from 
ragged children of the street to people of prominence ( Magritte VI (pushed out face) 
1998,) In Marisol’s three-dimensional portraits ( Self-Portrait Looking at the Last Supper, 
1982-84; A Stroll Down Peachtree Street, 1997) the eyes are most conspicuous. In the 
50’s she started a series of works portraying old people ( Portrait of Martha Graham, 
1977; Georgia O’Keeffe with her two Chow-Chow dogs, 1982). 

- Married Woman's Property Act, The (1848) passed by the New York state legislature 
it gave women limited control over real property that they had brought with them 
into marriage, granting them rights that were traditionally denied to wives under 
common law. 
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- Marsalis, Wynton (1961—) Jazz and classical trumpeter, composer, arranger, educa¬ 
tor. He played with Miles Davis. Co-founder of Jazz at Lincoln Center (1987) and its 
artistic director. He scored success with TV series (PBS) Marsalis on Music. (Blood on 
the Fields, 1997, Pulitzer Prize for Music). 

- Marsh, George (Perkins) (1801-1882) Diplomat and philologist. Considered to be 
pioneer of environmental protection, he believed that it was necessary for the hu¬ 
mans' well-being to manage resources and keep them in good conditiion. (The Earth 
as Modified by Human Action, 1874) 

- Marsh, Reginald (1898-1954). Painter and illustrator of city genre. Known for his 
paintings of the 1930s depicting the teeming excitement of city life, focusing on shabby 
and tawdry aspects of New York life, his aim being to depict contemporary life in the 
manner of the Old Masters (he worked mainly in tempera), Marsh preferred scenes 
with many figures in an interplay of movement and anatomical display. Capable of 
bitter satire against the complacency of the wealthy, yet, rather than a desire of social 
protest, his work shows a love of depicting teeming life through ugly yet colorful 
subjects( Why Not Use the “L”?, 1930; Negroes on Rockaway Beach, 1934;). Also murals 
in Post Office Building (Washington, DC) Sorting the Mail, 1936; and in Custom House 
(NYC) Atlantic Liner in Tug, 1937. 

- Marshall, Thurgood (1908-1993) Jurist. The first black justice of the US Supreme 
Court (1967). 

- Martin, Agnes (1912-2004). Canadian-born painter. After her representational work 
of the 1940’s and 50’s, she started painting geometric abstractions soon arriving at her 
distinctive grid composition, with free-floating linear grids, superimposed a network 
of penciled lines and later colored bands of fine-grained canvas stained with washes 
of color. (White Flower, 1960; Morning, 1965) Some critics linked her grid paintings 
to the machine-edged Minimalist movement. Other works: The Laws, 1958; Tremolo, 
1962; The Wave, 1963; Love, 2001. 

- Martin, Fletcher (1904-1979) Genre painter, muralist, illustrator. His paintings and 
woodcuts produced under the WPA in the 1930’s, gained recognition for his stylized 
treatment of typically American subjects, especially themes of violence, masculinity, 
sports (The Challenger)and conflict in general (Trouble in Frisco, ca. 1935; The Girl He 
Left Behind, ca. 1937; Mine Rescue, Post Office mural). During the World War II he was 
a war artist in Tunisia and then at D-Day Landing (Redhead Picking Flowers). Later his 
paintings have shown a tendency toward abstraction. He has also done a great deal 
of commercial art and illustration. 

- Martin, Homer Dodge (1836-1897) Painter. His landscapes were originally influ¬ 
enced by Hudson River School (The White Mountains (from Randolph Hill), 1862-1868), 
but - influenced by Whistler (1876) and by the Barbizon painter - he broke with the 
literal manner of the older school. (St. Lawrence River at Gananoque, Ontario, 1893); 
View on the Seine: Harp of the Winds, 1893-95; South Side of Long Island, 1894). 

- Martin, Mary (Virginia) (1913-1990), actress, singer, dancer of musical stage. Gifted 
with clear soprano and warm personality. Debut Leave It to Me (1938 (“My Heart Be¬ 
longs to Daddy”); One Touch of Venus (1943), South Pacific (1949). She came up with 
the initiative of musicalizing the story of the Trapp family (The Sound of Music, 1959); 
I Do! I Do.’ (1966). 
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- Maryland, 7 th state (1788); named to honor Henrietta Maria, the wife of England’s 
king Charles I. Capital: Annapolis; flower: Black-eyed Susan: tree: White Oak Tree: 
bird: Baltimore Oriole; song: “Maryland, My Maryland”; nickname: The Old Line State; 
motto: Fatti Maschii, Parole Femine [Italian: ‘Manly deeds, womanly words’]. The 
colony was founded to provide a refuge for the English Catholics. Attractions: Fort 
McHenry; Chesapeake & Ohio Canal; Harpers Ferry National Historic Park; Antietam 
National Battlefield. 

- “Maryland! My Maryland!”, a patriotic (Southern) poem by James Ryder Randall 
(1861), written as a reaction to the outbreak of the Civil War. Sung to the tune of a 
German Christmas carol “O Tannenbaum”, became one of the marches of the Con¬ 
federacy. Presently the official state song of Maryland. 

- Mason, John Landis (1832-1902), Inventor. He patented a method of manufacturing 
fruit jars sealed with the zinc caps. 

- Mason, Lowell (1792-1872) Composer of hymns (his first collection of hymns and 
anthems published in 1822), anthologist, and church choir conductor. He hoped to 
teach the American public to appreciate musical performances. A banker, Mason was 
particularly interested in hymns (the most famous being “Nearer My God to Thee”, 
aka “Bethany” (1856). 

- Mason and Dixon Line. Actually Mason’s and Dixon’s Line (an East-West line along 
the latitude 39°43’20”N). Named for surveyors Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon 
who in the years 1763-67 surveyed and marked most of the boundaries between 
the colonies of Maryland, Pennsylvania and the Three Lower Counties that became 
Delaware. Traditionally considered the boundary between the North and South (Mary¬ 
land is spurious as a Southern state) and free and slave states (although at the time 
slavery existed on both sides of the border). When Pennsylvania abolished slavery, 
Maryland did not follow suit, thus materializing the symbolic aspect in this respect. 
In the context of the Civil War Mason-Dixon Line is also traditionally considered 
the borderline separating the Union from the Confederacy. The fact is, however, that 
Maryland (together with three other Border States - Delaware, Kentucky, and Mis¬ 
souri) did not secede (although there still was slavery). By general consent, Mason- 
Dixon Line is considered the cultural border separating the North from the South. 

- Massachusetts [Commonwealth of Massachusetts], 6 th state (1788); the name from the 
Algonquian word meaning ‘at the great hill’. Capital: Boston; flower: Mayflower; tree: 
American Elm; bird: Black-capped Chickadee; Song “Massachusetts”; Nickname:”The 
Bay State”; motto: Ense Petit Placidam Sub Libertate Quietem” ['By the sword we seek 
peace, but peace only under liberty’]. Attractions: Minute Man National Historic 
Park; Bunker Hill Memorial; Old North Church; Old State House; Faneuil Hall; U.S.S. 
Constitution ; Nantucket; Martha’s Vinyard; Salem. 

- Matta-Clark, Gordon (Roberto Echaurren) (1943-1978) Sculptor. Matta-Clark, 
trained as an architect, took sculpture closer to architecture by working directly with 
buildings, in the form of large-scale interventions into existing architecture. In the 
1970’s he started his “anarchitecture” works created by sawing and carving sections 
out of buildings scheduled to be destroyed: his Splitting (1974) - two parallel slices 
sawn through wood-frame house. His Photoglyphs (1973) were hand-colored black- 
and white photographs depicting New York’s graffiti. Other works: Conical Intersect, 
1975; Day’s End, 1975; Office Baroque, 1977. 
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- Matthews, Blander James (1852-1929) Theatre critic (New York Times) and educa¬ 
tionist. He was one of the first professors (1902-1924, Columbia University, New York) 
to promote and foster the idea that dramatic literature is an important field of study. 
As he believed a play only existed in performance, he stipulated that the performance 
and the text should be evaluated separately. 

- Maurer, Alfred H(enry) (1868-1932). painter. A pioneer of modernism. His early 
style was influenced by fauvists ( Fauve Landscape, 1907) and Whistler (Maurer’s An 
Arrangement, 1901; Girl in White, 1901) being an act of homage to him. Then he turned 
to abstract art ( Abstraction: Fishing, 1919; Abstract Still Life with Cups, 1919). In the 
early 1930s he painted some pictures featuring Cubist mannerisms (Head with Green 
Dress, 1922-24; Portrait of a Woman in Window, 1928-30; Cubist Still-life with Pear, 
1928-32), to wrap up his career with the return to abstraction (Abstract Head, 1930; 
Abstract Portraits: Man and Woman, 1930-32). 

- Maybeck, Bernard R. (1862-1957) Architect. Schooled at the Parisian Ecole des 
Beaux- Arts, Maybeck is best remembered as a leader of California regionalism with 
the San Francisco Bay tradition of redwood frame (Keeler House, Berkeley, 1895; the 
ones for himself, 1892-1902; and in 1909) which set a pattern of environmentally 
sensitive design, respect for the landscape and employment of natural materials. His 
masterpiece was a landmark of the Arts and Crafts movement, First Church of Christ, 
Scientist (Berkeley, 1909-11). 

- Mayflower Compact. An agreement signed on November 21, 1620 by 41 male pas¬ 
sengers on board of the Mayflower ship, which had brought them to America, to enact 
“just and equal laws for the general good of the colony”. Such an agreement was 
necessitated by the storm which blew Mayflower far to the north, whereas the expe¬ 
dition’s royal charter specified a settlement in Virginia, not New England, which left 
the Puritans without a legal document laying out how the colony should be governed. 

- Meier, Richard (1934-). Architect. One of the late 20 th century most prolific and 
successful architects of civic and public buildings, such as Bronx Development Center 
(1970-77) in NYC for mentally and physically challenged children, or his Getty Center 
(1997) Los Angeles, California, a complex of galleries, libraries and offices, isolated 
from the city on a series of landscaped hills. The tour de force of Meier’s work is 
Atheneum (1979), a cultural and visitor center in New Harmony, Indiana, a striking 
collage of sharp, geometric forms. By the early 1980’s Meier has emerged as a major 
architect of museums: his High Museum of Art (1980-83) in Atlanta, Georgia led to 
his commission for Getty Center. 

- Melcarth, Edward [b. Edward Epstein] (1914-1973). Painter and sculptor. Originally 
Neo-romantic, more recently turning to social themes (Litter, 1948), Melcarth worked 
as figurative painter till the end of his life. His murals are visible in the Rotunda and 
the Garden Foyer of the Hotel Pierre, and in Lunt-Fontanne Theatre (Four Winds). 
He used arbitrary shadows and twisted poses of the Italian Baroque style to depict 
the America of the 1950’s, to paint the picturesque brutality of city life: waitresses, 
construction workers, bikers, prostitutes, junkies. (Central Park Courtship, Bethesda 
Fountain, 1949; Coney Island, 1950; Last Supper, ca. 1962). 

- Melchers, Gari (Julius Garibaldi) (1860-1932). Painter. In Impressionist style he 
created pictures on religious subjects (Madonna of the Fields, ca. 1895; The Offerto¬ 
ry (Interior of a church), 1930; The Nativity); genre (Mother and Child, ca. 1905-07; 
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MacPherson and MacDonald, 1918; Young Woman Sewing, 1919); portraits: (Portrait of 
President Theodore Roosevelt, 1908); landscapes: (Early Morning North River, 1907; Twi¬ 
light (Bryant Park), 1906); nudes (Young Woman at her Toilet). He also painted murals: 
for Library of Congress (Peace ; War, 1896); for University of Michigan Library (The 
Arts of Peace; The Arts of War, 1893); for Detroit Public Library (Landing of Cadillac’s 
Wife ; The Conspiracy of Pontiac; Spirit of the Northwest). His pictures were painted in 
open-air light and combined vigorous brushwork and brilliant color, with an eye for 
place and personality. 

- Mercer, Johnny (John Herndon) (1909-1976). Jazz musician: vocalist; composer 
and lyricist. He contributed the scores of seven B-way musicals (LiTAbner, 1956) and 
films (Blues in the Night, 1941). He was also a successful singer, with a relaxed, jazzy, 
rhythmically agile delivery, which brought him many hits. Among his best known 
songs were “Lazybones”, “Jeepers Creepers”, “Blues in the Night”, “One for My Baby”, 
“That Old Black Magic”, “Skylark”, “Moon River”. 

- Merrill, Robert [b. Moishe Miller] (1917-2004), Baritone. Met debut 1945, (Germont 
pere La Traviata), where he remained a favorite for 30 years highly valued for his 
vigorous, powerful, and technically unshakable singing, if not for his acting skills. At 
the beginning he stayed with less demanding parts - Renato (Un Ballo in maschera), 
Rodrigo (Don Carlo), Valentin (Faust), until he felt prepared for larger roles as the 
Count di Luna (II Trovatore), Amonasro (Aida), Iago (Verdi’s Otello). One of Merrill’s 
most spectacular characterizations has been Escamillo (Carmen). He also appeared in 
recitals, with orchestras, in films, and in musical comedy. Among his recordings are 
Showboat and Carousel, as well as many complete Verdi operas. 

- Mesa Verde National Park, Colorado, over 4000 archeological sites including cliff 
dwellings and the mesa top sites of pithouses, pueblos, masonry towers and farming 
structures. 

- MET, Metropolitan Opera, NYC. 

- Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York (1874). On Fifth Avenue and 82 Street, the 
oldest part of the building in the Beaux Arts style. The largest and the most important 
art gallery in the United States, one of the world’s outstanding museums. Its col¬ 
lections range through all periods in the history of art, including all the media. The 
American Wing encompasses paintings from the Colonial period to the present day. 

- Michigan, 26 lh state (1837); name from the Chippewa word meicigama- ‘great water’ 
(referring to the Lake Michigan). Capital: Lansing; flower: Apple Blossom; tree: Eastern 
White Pine; bird: American Robin; Song: “Michigan, My Michigan”; Nickname: “The 
Wolverine State”; motto: Si Quaeris Peninsulam Amoenam, Circumspice ['If you seek 
a pleasant peninsula, look about you’]. Attractions: Pictured Rocks and Sleeping Bear 
Dunes National Lakeshores; Isle Royale National Park. 

- Michigander, a nickname of the inhabitants of Michigan. 

- Middle Passage. The second (middle) part of the so called Triangular Trade, where 
the first leg of the voyage was with manufactured goods from Britain, which were 
to be exchanged in Africa for slaves. The Middle Passage was transporting them in 
inhuman conditions to the New World. The third leg of the Triangle was made bring¬ 
ing the colonial produce (sugar, molasses, and rum) to England. There to start the 
whole process. 
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- Mies van Der Rohe, Ludwig [b. Maria Ludwig Michael Mies](1896-1969). German- 
born architect. In 1938 he had moved to Chicago assuming the headship of the school 
of architecture at the Illinois Institute of Technology. He designed houses as machines 
for living, believing that the elements used in a building should be emphasized in its 
construction. Becoming the most consistent exponent of glass and steel construction 
in his Chicago designs: campus of Illinois Institute of Technology (1940) and 860-880 
North Lake Shore Drive Apartment Block (1961); and in NYC Seagram Building (1959). 

- Mile High City, The, a nickname of Denver, Colorado. 

- Milestone, Lewis [b. Lev Milstein] (1895-1980) Russian-born, Belgian and German- 
educated, film director. In the US since 1914 (to avoid being drafted into the Russian 
army during the World War I). In the US Army Signals Corps since 1917 he was mak¬ 
ing educational short films for US troops. In Hollywood Milestone worked his way 
up from a cutter, to editor, assistant director and screenwriter. After his directorial 
debut for Howard Hughes ( Seven Sinners, 1927) he went on to direct a comedy Two 
Arabian Knights (1928, Oscar). What is considered his finest achievement, adaptation 
of Erich Remarque’s anti war novel All Quiet on the Western Front (1930, Oscar for 
best director, and for best film). Then he directed successful comedies ( The Front Page, 
1931), musical comedies ( Hallelujah, Fm a Bum), adaptations of prose (Of Mice and 
Men, 1939), and intelligent war movies (A Walk in the Sun, 1945; Pork Chop Hill, 1959). 
His career was adversely affected by the McCarthy era, when he was black-listed for 
a year in 1949 because of left-wing affiliations during the 1930’s. The end to his career 
was the unsuccessful remake of Mutiny on the Bounty (1962). 

- “Military-Industrial Complex”. The term used for the first time in 1961 by stepping- 
down President Eisenhower, who warned the US about the existence of a “military- 
industrial complex” that was growing in power and had the potential of affecting 
American foreign policy, since, in order to sustain company profits and employment, 
the corporations might actually lobby for a more aggressive foreign policy on the 
part of the US. 

- Miller, Alfred Jacob (1810-1874). Portrait painter. One of the most significant doc¬ 
umentors of the Old West in early American history. He studied portraiture with 
Thomas Sully then in Paris. He is best known for a series of paintings (he completed 
over on the spot 200 field sketches in pencil and watercolor) of Native American life. 
The dramatic and romantic scenes of Indians (A “Surround” of Buffalo by Indians, 
1858-60; The Trapper’s Bride, 1850) and daring mountain men (The Thirsty Trapper, 
1850), and the landscapes (The Lake Her Long Bosom Expands to the Sky, ca 1850; 
Where the Clouds Love to Rest, 1850) were the outcome of a trip to the Far West with 
the Scottish traveler William Stewart as an exhibition artist. He spent the rest of his 
life reinterpreting those sketches, as well as working on portraits (William Stewart; 
Big Bowl (A Crow Chief) 1856-60). 

- Miller, Glenn (Alton) (1904-1944), jazz musician: trombonist, composer, bandleader. 
His band was (since 1937) one of the most favored swing era orchestras. Its specific 
sound was produced by doubling of the tune played by saxophone by the clarinet play¬ 
ing an octave higher. Among the most successful numbers were “Moonlight Serenade” 
(the band’s theme song), “American Patrol”, “Tuxedo Junction” and “In the Mood”. He 
enlisted voluntarily in the US Air Force, performing with his band for the troops. He 
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went missing when travelling from England to France aboard a small plane, that was 
never seen again. Films: Sun Valley Serenade (1941 ), Orchestra Wives (1942). 

- Miller, Kenneth Hayes (1876-1952). Painter and teacher. His earlier work was in the 
poetic tradition of Ryder, with whom he was friends ( Portrait of Albert Pinkham Ryder, 
1913), but from about 1920 his work became more solid influenced by Renaissance 
figure compositions (with which he came into contact on his European trip), though 
his subjects were contemporary city genre (The Shoppers, 1920; Shopper with a Yellow 
Hat, 1931; Fitting Room, 1931). Miller was one of the most appreciated teachers of the 
day, his disciples including George Bellows, Isabel Bishop, Edward Hopper, Reginald 
Marsh and George Tooker. 

- Millionaire’s Resort, a nickname of Jekyll Island, Georgia. 

- Mills, Clark (1810-1883), Self-taught sculptor and bronze founder. While working 
as a stucco worker and an ornament plasterer he developed his own method of tak¬ 
ing plaster life masks, then converted to portrait busts ( John C. Calhoun, 1845; Daniel 
Webster, 1848). He was commissioned to produce the first in the States memorial 
equestrian statue of General Andrew Jackson (1853), victor of the New Orleans Battle 
(1815), foundered with the bronze from captured British guns. There are four versions: 
Washington, DC, Nashville, Tennessee, Jacksonville, Florida, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Clark Mills was the first American sculptor to overcome the challenges of casting a 
statue of a rider on a rearing horse. This earned him the commission to produce an 
equestrian statue of George Washington (Washington Circle, 1860). He also cast in 
bronze the 19-foot statue of Freedom by Thomas Crawford put atop the Capitol in 
1863. His plans for the monumental Civil War memorial sculpture were never fulfilled. 

- Milmore, Martin (1844-1881) Irish-born sculptor. In America in Boston he studied 
his art with Thomas Ball. He came into prominence with the statuette Devotion (1863). 
When he studied in Rome he made the busts of Pius IX, Charles Sumner, Emerson. He 
also devoted considerable attention to Civil War monuments which emphasized the 
contributions of the foot soldier rather than the military leaders and statesmen. The 
first one was designed soon after the cessation of hostilities for the Forest Hills Cem¬ 
etery in Boston - the Roxbury Soldier’s Monument (1867. His greatest achievement is 
his neo-classical the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument (1877) on Flagstaff Hill, Boston 
Common. With his brother Joseph Milmore (1841-1886), a stonecutter, they created 
one of his best known works, a stunning memorial to fallen Union soldiers of the Civil 
War, in the shape of a huge granite Sphinx in Mount Auburn Cemetery, Watertown, 
Massachusetts. His other monuments: the Soldiers’ Monument at Charlestown (1871); 
the Weeping Lion (1871) for Colby University, Waterville, Maine; Citizen Soldier (1868). 
Daniel Chester French, inspired by the untimely death of Martin Milmore, designed 
the monument to the two brothers, famous as 7 he Angel of Death and the Sculptor 
(1893). 

- Milnes, Sherrill Eustace (1935-), Baritone, Debut NYCO Valentin (Gounod’s Faust); 
in the same role at the Met 1965. His remarkable voice, commanding stage pres¬ 
ence, artistic integrity made him a favorite with the audiences. He has shown an 
affinity for Verdi with some 70 roles, including the lead baritone roles in Otello, Don 
Carlo, Aida, La Traviata, II Trovatore, La Lorza del Destino, Luisa Miller, Ernani and 
Un ballo in maschera, especially the monumental title roles of Rigoletto, Simone Boc- 
canegra, Macbeth and Nabucco. He has also scored triumphs as Mozart’s Don Giovanni, 
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Escamillo in Carmen, Rossini’s Figaro ( Barbiere di Sivilia), Scarpia (Tosca), Jack Ranee 
(La fanciulla del West), Ambroise Thomas’s Hamlet, Athanael (Massenet’s Thais), the 
title role of Henry VIII by Saint-Saens. In recent seasons he expanded his repertoire, 
including the title roles of Falstajf, and Gianni Schicchi. He has added conducting to 
his multifaceted career, his debut Aida with Opera Memphis. Having grown up on 
a dairy farm in Illinois, he appreciates the chances he was given and throughout his 
career has worked extensively with young singers, including master classes. In 2000, 
with his wife Maria Zouves, founded VOICEexperience, a not for profit organization 
helping singers develop and pursue their careers with programming throughout the 
country. He has appeared in recital at the White House at the request of Presidents 
Gerald Ford, Ronald Reagan and George Bush. 

- Milwaukee, Wisconsin, pop. 597 000 (2011) Founded (1674) as Indian trading fac¬ 
tory. Beer-brewing industry. Culture: Milwaukee Symphony, Milwaukee Art Center, 
Milwaukee Museum, Performing Arts Center. Education: University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee; Marquette University. 

- Mingus, Charlie (Charles, Jr.) (1922-1979) Jazz musician: instrumentalist (bassist, 
pianist, guitarist), songwriter, composer/arranger, band leader; civil rights activist. 
He earned renown for his distinctive performances on bass and innovative work as a 
composer: The Black Saint and the Sinner Lady (1963); Meditations on Integration (1964). 

- Miniature paintings. One of the most ubiquitous forms of painting. At the time when 
families were worshiped, miniature paintings were cherished tones of affection, the 
small size allowing the portraits to be carried about and easily hidden from public 
view. Often exchanged to celebrate betrothal or marriage, they were often given to 
spouses during periods of long separation (they often contained locks of hair on the 
reverse). There seem to be four categories of miniatures: silhouettes (the simplest 
and least expensive); detailed profiles painted in watercolor on paper; the full-face- 
portraits painted in watercolor on paper; the most costly those painted on ivory. 

- Minnelli, Vincente [b. Lester Anthony] (1910-1986) Film director. With his skillful 
interweaving of music and plot he infused a new sophistication and vitality into movie 
musicals of the 1940’s and 50’s. When he moved to Hollywood, his very first assign¬ 
ment was Cabin in the Sky (1943), a musical successful on Broadway but considered 
risky as a film due to an all-black cast. Meet Me in St. Louis (1944) paired him with 
Judy Garland, his future wife, also starring in The Pirate (1948), (the family holding the 
unique distinction of each having won an Oscar), and also launched Minnelli’s distinc¬ 
tive career within the “Golden Era” of MGM’s musicals: An American in Paris (1951), 
The Band-wagon (1953) Brigadoon (1954), Gigi (1958, Oscar), Bells Are Ringing( 1960). He 
also directed comedies such as Father of the Bride, and serious films, like his personal 
favorite Lust for Life (1956), about the painter Vincent Van Gogh. 

- Minnesota, 32 nd state (1858); name based on the word from the Dakota Sioux lan¬ 
guage meaning ‘ sky-tinted water’ (referring to the Minnesota River and many lakes); 
capital: St. Paul; flower: Pink and White Lady’s Slipper; tree: Red Pine (Norway Pine); 
bird: Common Loon; Song: “Hail! Minnesota”; Nickname: The North Star State; motto: 
L’etoile du Nord. Attractions: Voyageurs National Park; North Shore Drive; Minnehaha 
Park. 

- Mint Julep. An alcoholic beverage symbolic of the Southern culture in the US (its 
name is a French derivative of the Arabic word julab, an old medicinal drink of rose 
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petals and water). It is a combination of mint, sugar and crushed ice and hard liquor, 
usually the Bourbon Whiskey. It has its own serving ritual that is focused on extracting 
the right amount of oils from the mint by gently muddling it with sugar before add¬ 
ing crushed ice, then pulling the mint and sugar through the ice before adding liquor. 

- Minuit, Peter (1590-1638) Dutch colonial governor. In 1625 he purchased Manhat¬ 
tan Island from the Indians for Dutch West India Company. Dismissed by the Dutch 
he later helped to found the first Swedish colony in America, Fort Christina on the 
Delaware River. 

- Minute Men National Historic Park Massachusetts: the site of the opening battle of 
the American Revolution. 

- Miscegenation. The term for interracial sexual activity (Latin miscere “to mix” and 
genus, “the species”). Following the Reconstruction many states passed Miscegena¬ 
tion Laws, which were prohibiting contacts between races, even when legally wed 
in another country. In some Southern states they survived until the 1960’s. What 
compounded the issue was an imprecise qualification of people considered black, the 
superfluous methods used in the 19 th c quantifying the mixed race population of the 
South as mulattos (half black), quadroons (one quarter black) and octoroons (one eighth 
black) by the criteria of outward appearance. 

- Miss, Mary (1944-). Environmental artist. She has redefined how art is integrated 
into the public realm. Suspended between sculpture and architecture, built of wood, 
her works - which can resemble towers, follies, bridges, ladders, refuges, shelter - are 
generally environmental and can be entered. ( Battery Park Landfill, 1973; Perimeters/ 
Pavilions/Decoys, 1977-78; Pool Complex: Orchard Valley, 1983-855 at Laumeier Sculp¬ 
ture Park, Sunset Hills, Missouri). 

- Mississippi, 20 th state (1817); the name from the French Messipi, the French rendering 
of Anishinaabe (Ojibwe or Algonquin) word misi-ziibi meaning ‘great river’. Capital: 
Jackson; flower: Magnolia; tree: Southern Magnolia Tree; bird: Northern Mocking¬ 
bird; Song: ‘Go, Mississippi’; nickname: The Magnolia State; motto: Virtute et armis 
['By valor and arms’]. Attractions: Antebellum residences and gardens in Natchez; 
Vicksburg National Battlefield; Old Spanish Trail. 

- Missouri, 24 th state (1821). Name allegedly comes from the name of Native American 
people Missouris (Siouan) with the meaning that may be rendered as ‘wooden canoe 
people’. Capital: Jefferson City; flower: Hawthorn; tree: Flowering Dogwood; bird: 
Eastern Bluebird; song: “Missouri Waltz”; Nickname: The Show-Me State; motto: Salus 
Populi Suprema Lex Esto [‘The welfare of the people shall be supreme law’]. Attrac¬ 
tions: Mark Twain childhood home in Hannibal; Ozark National Scenic Riverways. 

- Mitchell, Joan (1926-1992). Painter. She met in the early 1950’s several leading AbEx 
artists, and became a member of the second generation of the movement, her style 
owing much to De Kooning (although she rejected the emphasis on the flatness and 
the “all-over” approach to composition). The best-known are her larger paintings, in 
the 1970’s she began to make paintings consisting of multiple panels. ( Number 12, 
1953-54; Grandes Carrieres, 1961; Arbres (Black and Yello-w, 1991-92). 

- Mitchell, Margaret (1900-1949). Writer. Her novel “Gone with the Wind” (1936, 
Pulitzer) made the Cavalier myth of the South respectable. 
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- Modern Jazz Quarter (aka MJQ) Group playing conservative bop in the years 1952-1974, 
whose original members Milt Jackson, John Lewis, Ray Brown and Kenny Clark first 
performed together as members of Dizzie Gillespie Orchestra (1946). 

- Modern Rome, a nickname of Richmond, Virginia, capital of Confederacy during 
the Civil War. 

- Moffo, Anna (1932-2006), Lyric soprano (also coloratura parts). Debut (1955 Norina 
Don Pasquale) she made her La Scala debut ( Falstaff). Debut Met (1959) Violetta; in the 
1960-61 season three new roles, Gilda ( Rigoletto ), Adina (Donizetti’s L’Elisir d’Amore), 
and Liu ( Turandot) To her signature roles (La Traviata and Lucia di Lammermoor), she 
added the heavier Verdi roles, such as Leonora in II Trovatore.and that of the title role 
in Bellini’s Norma. 

- Moholy-Nagy, Laszlo (1895-1946) Hungarian-born designer. The former faculty 
member of the Bauhaus he founded Chicago Institute of design, his overall goal be¬ 
ing the advancement of society through artistic measures. An early proponent of 
Constructivism, he was always eager to experiment with new, unlikely, or untried 
materials such as his Plexiglass sculptures ( Inverted Curve; Sculpture, 1945) or kinetic 
sculptures. Fascinated with the properties of light, he made light his chief medium, 
constructing a “light modulator”, made of perforated metal and transparent plastics. 
He explored the play of light on his light modulator, in his film Light Play: Black White 
Gray (1928). He designed special effects for Alexander Korda’s futuristic film Things 
to Come (1936). 

- “Molly Pitcher” The nickname given to any woman who carried water to thirsty 
soldiers on duty during the Revolutionary War. See: Mary Hays. 

- Monk, Thelonious (Sphere) (1917-1982) Jazz musician: pianist, band leader, com¬ 
poser (“Round Midnight”). One of innovators who worked on the harmonic and rhyth¬ 
mic innovations that evolved into bebop. Long neglected by critics, fans, and fellow 
musicians, Monk gradually began to acquire popularity in the 1950’s. His inimitable, 
idiosyncratic style was based on the Harlem stride tradition. 

- Montana, 41 sl state (1889); name is based on Latin or Spanish word for ‘mountainous’. 
Capital: Helena; flower: Bitterroot; tree: Ponderosa Pine; nickname: The Treasure State; 
motto: Oro y Plata [Spanish: ‘Gold and Silver’]. Attractions: National Parks Glacier, 
Yellowstone; Custer Battlefield National Monument. 

- Monument City, a nickname of Baltimore, Maryland. 

- Monumental State, The, a nickname of Maryland. 

- Moore, Charles Willard (1925-1993) Architect. Considered as one of the leading 
architects of the Postmodernist movement, Moore saw architecture as a vehicle for 
enriching the everyday life of people. He was especially critical of the Modernist 
approach to urban redevelopment which called for wholesale clearance, for his part 
seeking to work within the existing urban fabric to enhance its essential character. 
His thinking about architecture in the postmodern era was reflected in the residential 
homes he designed in the Bay area near Berkeley: The Jobson House (1961) and his own 
house in Orinda (1962). Other significant buildings were: Kresge College, University of 
California at Santa Cruz (1965-74); the Faculty Club (University of California at Santa 
Barbara), 1966. As a member of UCLA’s Urban Innovations Group, Moore created the 
Piazza d’ltalia (New Orleans, Louisiana (1977-78). 
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- Moran, Thomas (1837-1926), British-born painter and printmaker. One of the belated 
Hudson River painters, he created the large-scale popular landscapes which seemed to 
satisfy the need to create the myth of Great, New America, which were very popular: 
Valley of the Catawissa in Autumn, 1862; Colburn’s Butte, South Utah, 1873; Grand 
Canyon of the Yellowstone, 1893-1901). 

- Moravians ( Fratres Unitas). Evangelical Protestant sect, with roots in teaching of 
John Huss and John Wycliffe who stressed works rather than doctrinal matters. They 
came to America in 1735 to spread Christianity among Indians. They conscientiously 
paid the Indians for the land that they had settled (by 1755 they paid for it several 
times satisfying new claims). They were viewed with suspicion by most other Ger¬ 
man Protestant sects, as they refused to take an oath or to bear arms in times of war. 

- Morgan, Julia (1872-1957) Architect. She was advancing a revolutionary idea that 
architecture as a profession should be open to women. She was also in the vanguard in 
the use of material of concrete. She designed for Mills College in Oakland, California 
El Campanil (1903-04) a reinforced concrete bell tower that survived the earthquake 
of 1906. Then a concrete library for Mills College. Her respect for nature and a con¬ 
cern for creating a sensitive and sympathetic man-made environment that remained 
natural, led her to her best-known client, William Randolph Hearst, for whom she 
built San Simeon (1919-42) and Wyntoon (1933-41). 

- Morganfield Me Kinley, see “Muddy Waters” 

- Mormon City, a nickname of Salt Lake City, Utah. 

- Mormon State, a nickname of Utah. 

- Mormon Trail,leading through Great Plains and Rocky Mountains, Nebraska, Fort 
Laramie, Fort Casper, Fort Bridger, South Pass, which was taken by Mormons seeking 
refuge in Utah in 1847. 

- Moross, Jerome (1913-1983). Composer. He developed a style influenced by blues 
and jazz (his early orchestra piece Those Everlasting Blues), in which he wrote serious 
music (A Symphony (1940-42); ballets such as Frankie and Johnny (1938); an opera 
Sorry, Wrong Number, and a large body of chamber music. He is best-known for his 
film music ( Big Country, 1958, Oscar nomination). For Broadway he composed an 
ambitious musical-opera The Golden Apple (1954). 

- Morris, George L(ovett) K(ingsland). (1905-1975). Art critic, abstract painter in a 
geometric manner, and occasional sculptor. A founding member of the American Ab¬ 
stract Artists, in his various publications he advocated abstract art during the 1930’s 
and 1940’s. Often described as a “Park Avenue Cubist”, his paintings were eclectic and 
decorative, characterized by bright colors and hard-edged shapes. (Abstract Delphi no 
2, 1932; Spatial Perspectives, 1953; Spring Sun, 1970. 

- Morrison, Toni [b. Chloe Ardelia Wofford](1931-). Writer. The first African Ameri¬ 
can to win Nobel Prize for literature (1993). Her books do not simplify the racial issues, 
as she also critically addresses relations between black men and women (in many of 
her works the heroines have been raped by a member of their own family). Morrison 
uses history to explain the present, and her novels tend to mix the present with the 
past. In one of the most important works (Beloved, 1987, Pulitzer) the historical fact 
that the mother is willing to kill her children to keep them from being slaves, exposes 
one of the greatest tragedies of slavery - its destruction of motherhood. 
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- Morse, Samuel (Finley Breese) (1791-1872). Artist and inventor. Like many other 
painters of the period, he sought unsuccessfully to secure Federal commission for 
his paintings: romantic landscapes, perhaps his most interesting genre ( Niagara Falls 
from Table Rock, 1835), portraits ( Lafayette , 1825-26), or historical (The Old Flouse 
of Representatives, 1822-23; Exhibition Gallery of the Louvre, 1831-32). Impressed 
by Daguerre’s invention he helped introduce daguerreotype to America. He is best- 
known as the inventor of the Morse code (a combination of dots and dashes in which 
to encode the message to be sent through the telegraph) and a method of recording 
these dots and dashes on paper (patented 1844). The telegraph deeply affected Ameri¬ 
cans, helping to develop the West, making railroad travel safer, allowing business to 
communicate more efficiently. 

- Morton, “Jelly Roll”, [b. Ferdinand Joseph Lamothe/or Lemott/or de la Menthe] 
(1885/1890-1941). Jazz musician: pianist, vocalist, arranger, composer. His “Jelly Roll 
Blue” (1915) is recognized as the first true jazz composition (definitely the first written 
down and published), although his claims that he singlehandedly invented jazz in New 
Orleans are exaggerated. Still, with his blending the styles of ragtime and minstrelsy 
with dance rhythms, he was at the forefront of a movement that would soon be known 
as “jazz”. His other best-known compositions are “Kansas City Stomp”, “Wild Man 
Blues”, “Tank Town Bump”. 

- Moses, Grandma, [b. Anna Mary Robertson] (1860-1961). America’s most famous 
contemporary naive painter. A farmer’s wife, she won prices with embroidery at 
county fair, until arthritis made it impossible for her to continue. In her seventy- 
seventh year she took to painting, initially copying postcards and popular prints. Her 
lively pictures of rural life, with a strong anecdotal interest, have been reproduced on 
textiles and Christmas cards. MOMA in NYC showed her paintings. Thereafter she 
rapidly became famous and something of a national institution. She produced more 
than 1,000 pictures by the process resembling a production line system, painting first 
the skies and last the figures, her favorite subjects being New England scenes of what 
she called the ‘old-timey’ farm life of her youth: Catching the Thanksgiving Turkey, 
1943; 77ze Hurricane in Hoosick Falls, 1945; The Quilting Bee, 1950. 

- Mosquito State, The, a nickname of New Jersey. 

- Mother of Presidents, a nickname of Virginia home of 8 presidents: George Wash¬ 
ington, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, James Monroe, William. H. Harrison, Tyler, 
Taylor and Woodrow Wilson. The right to this nickname is also disputed by Ohio with 
7 presidents: US Grant, R.Hayes, Garfield, B. Harrison, W.McKinley, Taft and Harding. 

- Mother of the West, The, a nickname of Missouri. 

- Mother Road, In the 1930s the nickname of Federal Route nr 66. 

- Motor City, a nickname of Detroit, Michigan. 

- Mound City, a nickname of St. Louis, Missouri. 

- Mount, William Sidney (1807-1868). Painter. One of the earliest and most popular 
American genre painters, appreciated in his own time as a local genre artist of con¬ 
siderable merit, who satisfied further the need for truly American scenes expressed 
in the taste for landscape painting. He began (1824), as a sign painter’s apprentice, 
a link to the primitive or vernacular tradition. His aspirations to history paintings 
(Christ Raising the Daughter ofjairus, 1828; Saul and the Witch ofEndor, 1828 ) met 
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with lack of interest. He earned his living with portraits and landscapes which, how¬ 
ever, were not trying to copy the European styles focusing instead on the sentimental 
and anecdotal depiction of rural life in Long Island. Whereas earlier painters often 
depicted common people in a condescending manner, Mount accepted people as he 
found them, being deeply egalitarian in his point of view, manifesting his Jacksonian 
democratic instinct to paint for the many, not for the few. His happy delineations of 
the quaint, gay, and rustic humors seen among the primitive people of his native place 
are very expressive. Though tending toward sentimentality his pictures are redeemed 
by sensitivity and realism (Bargaining for Horse, 1835; Eel Spearing at Setauket, 1845). 
Although not an abolitionist, Mount depicted blacks with understanding and dignity, 
preferring to show them at rest or at play rather than at work. ( The Power of Music, 
1847; The Banjo Player, 1856). The titles of some of his paintings reveal his interest in 
the common things of antebellum life: Dancing on the Barn Floor, 1831; The Bar-room 
Scene, 1835; The Raffle (Raffling for the Goose), 1837; Cider-Making, 1840-41). Wide 
circulation of his lithograph pieces (his works were reproduced by Currier&Ives) made 
him the first well-known American painter in Europe. 

- Mount Rainier National Park, Washington state, an active volcano, Mt. Rainier. 

- Mount Rushmore National Memorial, South Dakota Black Hills National Forest. 
The southeastern face is the site of four gigantic sculptures depicting the faces of US 
Presidents: George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln and Theodore 
Roosevelt, each a height of 600 feet (18meters). Some 400 workers, led by the sculptor 
Gutzon Borglum, in the period between 1927 and 1941, removed 450,000 tons of rock. 

- Mountain State, a nickname of West Virginia. 

- Mozier, Joseph (1812-1870). Sculptor. His work, mostly idealized neoclassical figures 
and groups, is based on legendary (a number of versions of Pocahontas, especially 
the one depicting the moment of her spiritual conversion), biblical (The Prodigal Son, 
c. 1857; Jephtah Daughter, 1865) and literary themes (such as Wept of Wish-Ton-Wish, 
1857-58; or his most famous work Undine, 1867, about a water nymph who falls in love 
with a man, awarded grand award in Rome). Also more realistic statues of children 
(The American Schoolboy (Young America), 1857). 

- “Muddy Waters” [b. McKinley Morganfield](1915-1983) Blues songwriter, singer 
and guitarist. He managed to transform the rustic blues of the Mississippi Delta with 
the urban pulse of the city, especially with his sensual lyrics (“I’m Your Hoochie 
Coochie Man”) 

- Mulligan, Gerry (Gerald Joseph aka Jeru) (1927-1996) Jazz musician: band leader, 
arranger, soloist (baritone sax, soprano sax, clarinet, piano, vocals), composer. He ini¬ 
tially made his reputation as an arranger of exceptional subtlety, then he established 
himself as the preeminent baritone saxophonist. 

Appeared in the movies I Want to Live (1958) and The Subterraneans (1960). Composi¬ 
tions: “Walkin’ Shoes”, “I Never Wasa Young Man” (which he often sang). 

- Murphy, Gerald Clery (1888-1964) Painter. With his wife, Sara Sherman Wiborg, he 
was part of a post-World War I generation which rebelled against American cultural 
philistinism and provincialism. A figure of the Tost generation’, he developed an 
enthusiasm for machine-made objects (Razor, 1924; Watch, 1925, the latter magnifying 
the inside of a pocket watch) which he painted as deconstructed and monumentalized 
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humble objects of daily life. His last painting Wasp and Pear (1929) was psychologically 
complex. As volunteers they repainted some of the battered scenery for the Ballets 
Russes. 

- Murray, Elizabeth (1940-2007). Painter, printmaker and draughtsman. She is par¬ 
ticularly known for her unconventionally shaped canvasses ( Heart with Bricks, nd; 
Don’t Be Cruel, 1986; Do the Dance, 2005), her paintings being typically large, often 
brilliantly colored. During the 1980’s she began to use multiple canvases for a single 
work (Painter’s Progress, 1981, composed of 19 canvases). Then, beginning with Care¬ 
less Love (1995-96) her canvases were given sculptural and spatial quality by making 
them stick out from the wall. For the NYC subway system she designed two mosaic 
murals: Blooming (59 th Street and Lexington Avenue, 1996) and Stream (Queens 23 rd 
Street - Ely Avenue Station, 2001). 

- Murray, Judith Sargent (1751-1820) Educationist, essayist and advocate for women’s 
equality. Under the influence of rev. John Murray (her second husband to be), she 
converted to Universalism which, in contrast to the Calvinism, accepted that all hu¬ 
man beings could be saved, and taught that all people are equal. Judith essay “On the 
Equality of the Sexes” (1779/1790), which she wrote under a penname of Constantia, 
makes her an early American feminist. She argued forcefully for improved female 
education and for women to be allowed a public voice. 

- Museum of Modern Art (aka MOMA), New York. (1929). The first museum in the 
world dedicated to modern art, with its outstanding collection of visual arts (paint¬ 
ing, sculpture, graphic arts, photography and films) from the Post-Impressionism to 
the present day. 

- Music Man, The, musical (1957-1375 perf.); mus., lyr. and libretto Meredith Willson; 
Harold Hill (Robert Preston), is a con man out to bilk Midwestern towns by selling 
them band instruments and promising to conduct a boys’ band even though he cannot 
read music. He succeeds until he confronts Marian Paroo (Barbara Cook), the town li¬ 
brarian suspicious of his promises. In the process, Hill falls in love with Marion. Music 
hits, “Seventy-Six Trombones,” “Goodnight, My Someone” “Rock Island,”and “Trouble.” 
In the film (1962, dir. Morton Da Costa) Robert Preston, Shirley Jones. 

- Muybridge, Eadweard [b. Edward James Muggeridge] (1830-1904) British-born 
photographer. He took some 2,000 pictures of Western scenes including Yosemite 
(Valley of the Yosemite, from Rocky Ford, 1872) and from South America ( Pohono (Spirit 
of the Wind) 1867). Leland Stanford, a railroad tycoon, whom Muybridge met while 
photographing railroad scenes, paid Muybridge to prove or disprove his theory that 
galloping horses occasionally had all four hoofs off the ground. For that purpose 
Muybridge used a set of 12 cameras with stereoscopic lenses, with shutters tripped 
by threads snapped as the horse galloped by. Also the University of Pennsylvania 
and painter Thomas Eakins financed Muybridge to photograph the movements of 
animals and also men (including his own almost nude one) ( Animal Locomotion, 1877). 
To project on a screen a rapid sequence of pictures of a variety of animals in mo¬ 
tion, Muybridge invented what he called the zodpraxiscope. He published Attitudes of 
Animals in Motion (1881). 

- “My Darling Clementine”, popular song (1863/1884), mus. and lyr. Percy Montrose 
(there were a few versions of the tune), which has as its subject not the Gold Rush, 
but the tragic fate of a drowned girl. The title of the film by John Ford. 
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(1946); Western presenting the legendary (disputed by historians) shoot-out of sheriff 
Wyatt Earp (Henry Fonda) and Doc Holliday (Victor Mature) with the Clanton gang 
in O. K. Corral in Tombstone, Arizona. 

- My Fair Lady, musical (1956-2717 perf.), mus. Frederick Loewe, lyrics and libretto 
Alan Jay Lerner. The success of the adaptation was universally ascribed to its fidelity 
to the original George Bernard Shaw’s play Pygmalion. Henry Higgins (Rex Harrison) 
a linguistic professor believes that when he teaches Eliza Doolittle (Julie Andrews), the 
poor, Cockney flower girl, to speak proper English and assume the airs of a duchess she 
may be accepted by the polite society. In the screen adaptation (1964, Oscar; dir. George 
Cukor, Oscar), after some arm-twisting, the studio let Harrison (Oscar) repeat his stage 
success, but was adamant about replacing Julie Andrews in the role of Eliza by Audrey 
Hepburn (not considered for Oscar, because her vocals were dubbed by Marni Nixon). 

- “My Old Kentucky Home”, song (1852) composed by Stephen Foster for minstrel 
show, considered his best. Expresses romantic tradition of ante-bellum Kentucky and 
the South. Kentucky state song. 

- Myers, Jerome (1867-1940). Painter and etcher. Although he was one of the founder 
members of the Association of American Painters and Sculptors, organizers of Armory 
show (1913) he was uninfluenced by modern art. Focusing on genre, he painted with 
naive charm the life of New York’s slums (Italian fete in Harlem, 1922), being one of 
the first American artists to paint such scenes. His sympathy for slum dwellers grew 
from his own deprived childhood, but he portrayed them in a picturesque romanticized 
way rather than in a spirit of Social Realism. He depicted day-to-day street life and 
interactions for the next several decades until his death. ( Street Carousel, 1936; The 
Lower East Side, 1936; City Playground, 1937). 

- NAACP, see National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 

- NYC, New York City. 

- NYSE [New York Stock Exchange]. 

- Nadelman, Elie (1882-1946). Polish-born sculptor and draughtsman. Initially influ¬ 
enced by Rodin, he soon became interested in more avant-garde trends. Among his 
early patrons was Helena Rubinstein (19870-1965), the Polish-born cosmetic manufac¬ 
turer and art collector. In Nadelman’s work a witty sophistication ( Man in the Open Air, 
1915) went with a bold simplification and distortion of forms, in which he managed 
to combine elements of neoclassical suavity with American folk art forms and themes 
(Dancing Figure, ca. 1916-18). Other works Untitled (Figure), 1958. 

- Nader, Ralph (1934-) The father of the consumer rights movement in the US. In his 
book Unsafe at Any Speed (1965) on the example of General Motors’ Corvair model, 
he argued that the manufacturers consciously overlooked major safety problems to 
improve profit margins. 

- Nakian, Reuben (1897-1986). Sculptor. The son of Armenian immigrants. In the early 
1920s Nakian worked in a polished traditional style, particularly known in the 1930s 
as a portraitist. When he returned to sculpture in earnest in about 1947 it was with a 
radically changed style, since, influenced by his friend Arshile Gorky, he became one 
of the sculptors who created a kind of three-dimensional version of Abstract Expres¬ 
sionism. (others were Lassaw, Lipton, and Roszak). Typically he used cloth stretched 
on chicken wire and dipped in plaster or glue, creating rough, sensuous textures. Later 
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he had his works cast in bronze and sometimes added elements in welded steel. Much 
of his work is on a large scale, intended for outdoor display. Often he based his work 
on mythological themes, with but vague suggestions of figurative elements ( Goddess 
of the Golden Thighs, 1964-5; Descent from the Cross, 1972; Nymph and Dolphins, 1978). 

- Nast, Thomas (1840-1902) German-born illustrator. His political cartoons established 
the symbols of the political parties (Donkey of Democrats and Elephant of Republi¬ 
cans) of the nation (Uncle Sam) and of holidays (Santa Claus). 

- Nathan, George Jean (1882-1958) Drama critic. He practiced, within the period of 
his career (1905-58) “destructive” theatre criticism. Being an impressionistic critic he 
held that personal taste is the ultimate critical arbiter, the critic owing allegiance to 
his or her own principles, not to the theatre as an institution. He demanded a new and 
more serious American theatre that responded to artistic needs rather than box office 
appeal. He deplored the pretensions of David Belasco’s productions, but campaigned 
relentlessly to get O’Neill’s plays produced on Broadway. The most important of his 
publications are The Critic and the Drama (1922). 

- Nation’s State, The, a nickname of District of Columbia. 

- Nativism. Policy aiming at protecting the interests of native-born Americans against 
immigrants (especially non-Protestant), early nativists particularly opposing immigra¬ 
tion by Irish and German-born Catholics, fearing they would turn the US into a Papist 
tyranny. Protestant mobs destroyed many Catholic churches and convents in the years 
1830s-1850’s. Before the Civil War nativists formed the American Party (better known 
as Know-Nothing Party) which primarily targeted Catholic immigrants. Jewish immi¬ 
grants have been another favorite target. The Quota Act (1921) dramatically reduced 
immigration by Eastern European Jews as well as by Southern and Eastern European 
Catholics. Today’s nativists seem to object to immigration by Latin Americans, most 
of whom are Catholics. During the Gulf War there was a dramatic increase in hate 
crimes against Muslim immigrants. 

- Navel of the Nation, The, a nickname of the State of Kansas. 

- Neagle, John (1796-1865) Painter. He painted some landscapes ( View of Peter’s Is¬ 
land on the Schuylkill River, 1835), but is remembered for his portraits. Pat Lyon at the 
Forge (1826) revolutionized the realm of American portraiture, as it is the first known 
portrait depicting a laborer at work. His other famous portraits are those of Native 
American Chiefs ( Big Kansas, or Caussetongua, and Sharitarische, Chief of the Grand 
Pawnees, 1821), and of prominent politicians (Henry Clay, 1842). 

- “Nearer My God to Thee”, (1822), religious hymn, the most popular composition of 
Lowell Mason. 

- Neblett, Carol (1946-). Spinto soprano.. Debut, 1969 (Musetta), Debut Met (1979 - 
Senta Derfliegende Hollander). Singing star, equally at home in opera, recital, concerts, 
radio, television, recordings and films, her signature roles being Puccini’s Minnie (La 
Fanciulla del West), Tosca and Manon Lescaut. Other roles included Mozart’s Countess 
(Le nozze di Figaro) and Vitellia (La clemenza di Tito), Norma, Aida, La Traviata, Mu¬ 
setta, Marietta (Korngold’s Die tote Stadt), Louise, Thais. Ariadne auf Naxos. 

- Nebraska, 37 th state (1867); the name comes from the language of Otos Indians, 
meaning ‘flat water’ (referring to the Platte River). Capital: Lincoln; flower: Golden- 
rod; tree: Cottonwood Tree; bird: Western Meadowlark; Song: “Beautiful Nebraska”; 
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nickname: Hie Cornhusker State; motto: Equality Before the Law. Attractions: Scotts 
Bluff; Pioneer village in Minden. Nebraska is the only state with the unicameral 
Congress. 

- Neel, Alice (1900-1984). Painter. Working for the Federal Art Project, Easel Divi¬ 
sion, in the 1930s she painted scenes of urban poverty (After the Death of the Child, 
1927/28; Investigations of Poverty at the Russel Sage Foundation, 1933), but she was 
principally a portraitist. Her art came to maturity in the ascendant period of AbEx. 
An independent figure, unconcerned with passing fashions, she had fame coming 
to her late in life, when her stark, frontal, penetrating images ( Faith Ringgold, 1977) 
attracted widespread attention, the most famous example being Andy Warhol, (1970). 
Neel also painted occasional nudes ( The Nude Male: A New Perspective, 1978); some 
of the critics describe her as probably the finest of all contemporary painters of this 
genre which she combines with the portraits such as Margaret Evans Pregnant (1978) 
and Self-Portrait (1980) where the sitters are presented nude. 

- Neutra Richard Joseph (1882-1970) Austrian-American architect in the US since 
1923. Several of his works have become icons of 20 th c architecture, such as the Lovell 
Health House in Los Angeles (1929-27) with its direct use of modern materials - metal, 
concrete and glass. His concern with the individual requirements of each house was 
in direct opposition to any tendencies toward standardization. He was particularly 
interested in integrating the modern dwelling into the surrounding landscape. This he 
accomplished by making the extensive use of large areas of glass walling to achieve 
elegance, light and a feeling of lightness. During the 1930’s he continued to express 
the box-like forms of the International Style in his own idiom. For example in the 
San Fernando Valley and the Corona school (1934-35) in Bell, California, he combined 
approaches of International Style with the use of unusual building materials, such as 
native stone and redwood. 

- Nevada, 36 th state (1864); Spanish feminine form for ‘covered in snow’. Capital: 
Carson City; flower: Sagebrush; tree: Bristlecone Pine Tree; bird: Mountain Bluebird; 
Song: “Home Means Nevada”; Nickname; The Silver State; motto: All for Our Country. 
Attractions: Lake Tahoe; Las Vegas; Reno; Virginia City. 

- Nevelson, Louise [b. Louise Berliavsky](1900-1988) Russian-born painter and sculp¬ 
tor. She assisted Diego Rivera on his murals at the Rockefeller Center NYC (1932). 
Precursor of modern environmental sculpture ( The Forest, 1957).. Inspired by Pre- 
Columbian arts, she started experimenting with wood assemblages ( Royal Tide 1, 1960). 
The international fame was brought to her with her ‘sculptured walls’ - wall-like 
reliefs made up of many boxes and compartments, filled with abstract shapes together 
with commonplace objects (The Golden Pearl, 1962). In the late 1960’s she began to 
work in a greater variety of materials (e.g. aluminum and transparent Perspex). She 
also began to receive commissions for large open-air sculptures ( Night Presence IV, 
1973). 

- Nevin, Ethelbert (Woodbridge) (1862-1901) A composer of mostly vocal music (at 
age 13 he wrote the song “Good Night, Beloved”) and piano works (he was himself a 
gifted concert performer). He is best remembered for his simple, graceful, sentimental 
and sincere songs (A Book of Songs, Op. 20, 1893; “The Rosary”, 1898; “Mighty Lak’ 
a Rose”, 1901”; “La lune blanche” composed for his friend Willa Cather whose short 
stories “Uncle Valentine” and “A Death in the Desert” did he inspire). Among his 
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piano suites are Water Scenes, Op.13 (1891, “Dragon Fly”, “Ophelia,” “Water Nymph”, 
“Barcarolle”, and the most popular “Narcissus”, the song that became an international 
hit), and In Arcady OP. 16 (1892). The Quest, a cantata, had its orchestration finished 
(1902) by Horatio William Parker. 

- New England of the West, The, a nickname of Minnesota. 

- New Hampshire, 9 th state (1788); named after a county in England. Capital: Concord; 
flower: Purple Lilac; tree: White Birch; bird: Purple Finch; Song: “Old New Hampshire”; 
nickname: The Granite State; motto: Live Free or Die. Attractions: Lake Winnipesaukee; 
White Mountain; Portsmouth. 

- New Jersey, 3 rd state (1787); named for Jersey, an Island in the English Channel. 
Capital: Trenton; flower: Violet; tree: Red Oak Tree; bird: American Goldfinch; song: 
(unofficial): “I’m from New Jersey”; nickname: The Garden State; motto: Liberty and 
Prosperity. Attractions: Morristown National Historic Park; Walt Whitman house 
(Camden). 

- New Mexico, 47 th state, (1912) the name Nuevo Mejico applied by the Spanish 
in 1561 to the territories north of the Rio Grande River, was anglicized after the 
Mexican-American War. Capital: Santa Fe; flower: Yucca; tree: Pinyon; bird: Greater 
Roadrunner; song: “Oh, Fair New Mexico”/“Asi es Nuevo Mejico”; nickname: Land of 
Enchantment”; motto: Cresci eundo [Latin 'It grows as it goes]. 

- New Sweden, a nickname of Delaware. 

- New York City (NYC) pop. 8 336 000 (2012). Founded as New Amsterdam, in 1664 
renamed New York to honor the Duke of York, brother of King Charles II. In 1898 5 
boroughs - Manhattan, Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens, Staten Island - formed one city. 
The financial (Wall Street) and cultural (Broadway) center of the US. Education: 6 uni¬ 
versities, 23 colleges; Culture: Broadway and Off-Broadway theater district; Lincoln 
Center; Carnegie Hall; 65 museums (Metropolitan Museum of Art). Other attractions: 
Te United Nations Building; Central Park; Statue of Liberty. 

- New York School. The term, proposed by a critic Clement Greenberg, articulating the 
claim that in the 1940’s NYC replaced Paris (many French artists having fled the Nazi 
occupation) as center of the international art world, for the group of the innovatory 
painters (mostly Abstract Expressionists). The term was first articulated in the title 
of an exhibition staged by the Los Angeles County Museum (1965, New York School: 
The First Generation), exposing the paintings of William Baziotes, Willem de Kooning, 
Arshile Gorky, Adolph Gottlieb, Philip Guston, Hans Hofmann, Franz Kline, Robert 
Motherwell, Barnett Newman, Jackson Pollock, Richard Pousette-Dart, Ad Reinhardt, 
Mark Rothko, Clyfford Still, and Bradley Walker Tomlin. 

- New York State, 11 th state (1788). Originally named by the Dutch New Amsterdam; in 
1664 taken over by the English, renamed New York in honor of the Duke of York and 
Albany, later James II. Capital: Albany; flower: Rose; tree: Sugar Maple; Bird: Eastern 
Bluebird; song: “I Love New York”; Nickname: The Empire State; motto: Excelsior [‘Ever 
upward’]. Attractions: New York City; Niagara Falls; West Point; Fort Ticonderoga; 
Adirondacks and Catskill Mountains. 

- Newman, Barnett (1905-1970). Painter. The son of Polish immigrant parents. One 
of the leading figures of AbEx; an initiator of Color Field Painting; a spokesman 
for avant-garde art. In 1944 he began to evolve a unique style of subtraction, first 
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producing automatic drawings in a Surrealist mode (The Blessing, 1944). Newman’s 
new style was announced with his Onement I (1948), a monochromatic canvas of 
dark red with a stripe of lighter red. One of the pioneers of the very large for¬ 
mat with his wall-sized pictures (Vir Heroicus Sublimis, 1950-51). In his late years 
he also experimented with shaped canvases, painting several triangular pictures 
(Chartres , 1969). In the 1960’s he began producing large steel sculptures (Broken 
Obelisk, 1963-9; Zim Zum, 1969). 

- Niebuhr, Reinhold (1892-1971) Theologian, ethicist and political philosopher. 
A significant spokesman for the Social Gospel. When he was a pastor in Detroit, he 
was struck by the inhumanity manifested by the automobile industry toward workers, 
which turned him to “Social gospel” movement and socialism. Among his major books 
were Moral Man and Immoral Society (1932); Christianity and Power Politics (1941). 

- Nixon, Marni, [b. Margaret Nixon McEathron] (1930-) Soprano. An accomplished 
singer in her own right, she has sung opera, classical song and appeared on Broad¬ 
way. Yet she is known in the show business as the Singing Voice of the Stars because 
she dubbed (uncredited, though not for want of trying) the stars of the Hollywood 
musicals: The King and I( 1956, Deborah Kerr), West Side Story (1961, Natalie Wood), 
My Fair Lady (1964, Audrey Hepburn). 

- Noah, Mordecai M(anuel) (1785-1851) Journalist, politician, lawyer, playwright. 
Of his dramas, which reflected his patriotic fervor ( Fortress of Sorrento, 1808, Siege 
of Tripoli (1820), his She Would Be a Soldier: or The Plains of Chippewa (1819) was the 
most successful, relying on time-tested cliche of donning masculine clothes by the 
female character. 

- Noguchi, Isamu (1904-1988). Sculptor. Born into a bi-cultural family, he spent his 
childhood in Japan. He began with various metals, such as sheet brass (Leda, 1928); 
then turning to portraiture in terra-cotta (My Uncle, 1931) and bronze (Portrait of 
Martha Graham, 1929). With the latter he developed a successful collaboration for the 
ballet Frontier (1935). His metal sculpture “Death (Lynched Figure, 1934), attacked by 
the critics, grew out of his belief in art as a form of social protest. In 1942 he voluntar¬ 
ily entered an internment camp for Japanese Americans. Among his successful public 
projects, deserve to be mentioned News (a plaque on Rockefeller Center Associated 
Press Building), Sunken Garden, at One Chase Manhattan Bank Plaza (1965-66), Fon¬ 
taine de la Paix et le Jardin Japonais (Peace Garden), UNESCO, Paris (1956-58). 

- Noland, Kenneth (1924-2010). Abstract painter and sculptor. Impressed by Helen 
Frankenthaler, he began experimenting with the kind of pouring and staining tech¬ 
niques. Starting with the late 1950’s, Noland began to use centralized circular images, 
ever more precisely articulated, until they assumed the shape of targets featuring con¬ 
trasting colors on square canvases (Gift, 1961-2), which were followed by a chevron 
motif (1962-64), finally developing into diamond-shaped pictures (1964-67). (Cad¬ 
mium Radiance, 1963; Shaped Paintings, 1981-82; Mysteries Afloat, 2000). 

- Nordica, Lillian, [b. Lillian Norton] (1857-1914) Soprano. America’s first and most 
glamorous soprano opera singer to attain true international prominence. She was the 
first American diva to sing Wagner and the first ever to sing the Briinnhilde of Die 
Walkiire on any stage. 
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- Norman, Jessye (1945-). Soprano. One of the most popular opera singers worldwide. 
Debut 1969 (Elisabeth, Tannhauser). Possesses a large, opulent, and expressive voice, 
and a statuesque stage presence. Roles include Countess (Mozart), Dido (Purcell and 
Berlioz), Cassandre (Les Troyens), Ariadne, Aida, Sieglinde, Selika. In 1990, Javier Perez 
de Cuellar named her honorary ambassador to the United Nations. 

- North Carolina, 12 th state (1789); the name comes from the Latin version ( Carolus ) of 
the name Charles I, the King of England, who granted the Carolina Colony in 1629. In 
1729 Carolina was divided into two parts, capital: Raleigh; flower: Dogwood Blossom; 
tree: Pine Tree; bird: Cardinal (Northern); song: "The Old North State”; nickname: The 
Tar Heel State; motto: Esse Quam Videri [Latin 'To be rather than to seem’]. Attractions 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park; Blue Ridge Parkway; Wright Brothers National 
Memorial (Kittyhawk). 

- North Cascades National Park, the state of Washington. Jagged peaks crowned by 
more than 300 glaciers. 

- North Dakota, 39 ,h /40 th state (1889); name: Dakota is the Sioux word for ‘friend’; 
capital: Bismarck; flower: Wild Prairie Rose; bird: Western Meadowlark; song: "North 
Dakota Hymn”; nickname: The Sioux State; motto: Liberty and Union, Now, and forever, 
One and Inseparable. Attractions: Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial Park. 

- North Star State, The, a nickname of Minnesota. 

- Noyes, John Humphrey (1811-1886) Religious leader. Founder of Oneida, a Utopian 
community that was to implement Noyes’ proposals for reform in the areas of politics 
(theocratic democracy), economics (Bible communism), and sexual ethics (complex 
marriage) - by combining religious perfectionism with socialist ideals. 

- Nutmeg State, a nickname of Connecticut. 

- O’Hare (O’Hair), Madalyn Murray (1919-1995?). The leader of the American atheist 
movement. Defending the separation of church and state she particularly opposed the 
practice of mandatory prayers in public schools. Finally, in its 1962 ‘Engle v. Vitale’ 
decision, the US Supreme Court agreed with her position that even a so-called 
nondenominational prayer was a violation of the establishment clause of the First 
Amendment. 

- O. HENRY, a pseudonym of W. S. Porter. 

- “O, Mary Don’t You Weep”, religious song. 

- Oberlin, Russell (Keys)(1928-). Counter-tenor. He performed in local choirs as a 
soprano, singing professionally by the time he was six. His voice first changed to a 
low tenor, but then rose again to tenor. One of the leading figures in the revival of 
early music - sang title role of Handel’s Giulio Cesare (in concert). But also modern 
composers: Oberon (Britten’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream). Like Alfred Deller in 
England, a pioneer in the revival of the male alto voice and repertory. 

- O’Connor, Flannery (Mary) (1925-1964) Writer. Best-known are her 31 short sto¬ 
ries - permeated by irony, humor, and symbolism - set in the Protestant South. Her 
The Complete Stories (1971, posthumously) won the National Book Award. Although 
herself a Roman Catholic she published two novels which reflect a Christian Funda¬ 
mentalist perspective (Wise Blood, 1952; and The Violent Bear It Away, 1960). Wise Blood 
filmed (1979) dir John Huston; cast Brad Dourif, John Huston, Dan Shor. 
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- O’Connor, Sandra Day (1930-) Jurist. The first woman appointed to the Supreme 
Court (1981-1995). 

-“Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge, An, “. A story, the best-known, of Ambrose Bierce’s 
Tales of Soldiers and Civilians (1891) in which a Southern spy, about to be executed 
by Union soldiers, as he awaits death he fancies that the hangman’s rope has broken 
allowing him to escape home. However, it is his own neck that breaks as the rope 
tightens. 

- Ocean State, The, a nickname of Rhode Island. 

- “Oh Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean”, see: “Red, White and Blue”. 

- Ohio, 17 th state (1803). Name: The name Ohio stems from the Iroquois word for 
‘good river’. Capital: Columbus; flower: Red Carnation; tree: Ohio Buckeye Tree; bird: 
Cardinal (Northern); song:“Beautiful Ohio”; nickname: Buckeye State; motto: With 
God, All Things Are Possible. Attractions: Mound City Group (Indian burial grounds). 

- Ohlsson, Garrick Olof (1948-) Pianist. He entered the preparatory course of the Juil- 
liard School when he was 13. He won the Busoni Competition in Italy (1966), then in 
1968 the Montreal Piano Competition, but his great career was launched by his victory 
in the Warsaw Chopin Competition (1970) as the first American winner. Ohlsson has 
maintained a strong association with Chopin, playing the Pole’s compositions in a 
non-romanticized style of performing. He is also an avid chamber performer - (with 
violinist Jorja Fleezanis and cellist Michael Grebanier he founded the FOG trio). 

- Oil Capital of the World, The, a nickname of Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

- Oil State, a nickname of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

- O’Keeffe, Georgia (Totto) (1887-1986), Painter. One of the pioneers of modernism 
in the US, she refused to identify with any school or movement. In 1915-16 she did a 
series of abstract drawings (Train at Night in the Desert, 1916) and watercolors ( Even¬ 
ing Star V, 1917) evoking the natural world (Blue and Green Music 1919). Her first 
exhibited work was abstract (Series 1, No. 4, 1918), but in the 1920s her work became 
more representational. She is noted for her enlarged and realistic flower pieces (Black 
Iris, 1926; Black Flower and Blue Larkspur, 1929), still lifes (Two Pink Shells, n.d.) and 
landscapes of the Southwest where she has spent much of her life, often surrounded by 
bleached animal bones, her favorite subject (Cow’s Skull: Red, White and Blue IV, 1961), 
with the background of the New Mexican mountains (Ram’s Head White Hollyhock 
and Little Hills, 1935). She also painted townscapes of New York (New York Street with 
Moon, 1925; Radiator Building, 1927) in the style that was Cubist-Realist, but gradually 
becoming ever more abstract. She was also a sculptor (Abstraction (modeled 1945); 
Carolina Thea, n.d.) especially after her sight failed her. 

- Oklahoma, 46 th state (1907); name: in Choctaw language ‘red people’. 

Oklahoma!. Musical (1943-2212 perf.) mus. Richard Rodgers, libr. and lyrics Oscar 
Hammerstein II, based on Lynn Riggs’ play “Green Grow the Lilacs”. The romance 
of a farm girl and a cowboy against the background of conflict between farmers and 
ranchers. 

Capital: Oklahoma City; flower: Oklahoma Rose; tree: Redbud; bird: Scissor-tailed 
Flycatcher; song: “Oklahoma!”; nickname: Sooner State; motto: Labor Omnia Vincit 
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[Latin ‘Labor conquers all things ]. Attractions:. Platt National Park; Indian settlement 
(Andarko); National Cowboy Hall of Fame. 

- “Oklahoma!”, a song from the musical of the same title, mus. Richard Rodgers, lyr. 
Oscar Hammerstein II. The official state song of Oklahoma. 

- Ol’Man River, a nickname of the Mississippi River, from the song of the Show Boat 
musical (comp. Jerome Kern). 

- Old Abe, a nickname of president Abraham Lincoln given to him by the Union 
soldiers. 

- “Old Chisholm Trail, The”, a song about loneliness of cowboy. 

- Old Colony, a nickname of Plymouth Colony. 

- Old Colony State, a nickname of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, whose part 
was formerly Plymouth Colony, older than Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

- Old Ditch, a nickname of Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 

- Old Dominion, a nickname of the Commonwealth of Virginia, which in colonial 
times was a dominion of the English Crown. 

- Old Fan’l, a nickname of Faneuil Hall in Boston, donated to the city by a Huguenot 
merchant Peter Faneuil. 

- “Old Folks at Home”, (“Swanee River”),a song from minstrel show (1851); mus. and 
lyr. Stephen Foster - his greatest commercial success. 

- Old Fuss and Feathers, a nickname of General Winfield Scott. 

- Old Glory, a nickname of the flag of the United States (perhaps only the nickname 
“Stars and Stripes” is more commonly used). 

- Old Harry, Old Nick, Old Scratch, nicknames of the Satan, employed to avoid men¬ 
tioning him by name. 

- Old Hickory, a nickname of General (later President) Andrew Jackson. 

- Old Hundred, a nickname of the Psalm 100, favored by the Pilgrims. 

- Old Line State, a nickname of Maryland. 

- Old Man Eloquent, a nickname of John Quincy Adams when he spoke in the House 
of Representatives against slavery. 

- Old North Church, a popular name of Christ Church, the oldest (1723) public build¬ 
ing in Boston. 

- Old North State, a nickname of North Carolina. 

- Old Rough and Ready, a nickname of General (and subsequently of the President) 
Zachary Taylor. 

- Old Wooden Leg, a nickname of Pieter Stuyvesant, Dutch governor of New Am¬ 
sterdam. 

- Oldenburg, Claes (1929-). Swedish-born sculptor and graphic artist. A leading figure 
of Pop Art, together with other young artists who were in revolt against AbEx. His 
name is most closely associated with giant sculptures of foodstuffs, typically made of 
canvas stuffed with foam rubber ( Dual Hamburger, 1962), and with 'soft sculptures’ of 
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normally hard objects such as typewriters ( Soft Typewriter, 1963) made of shiny vinyl. 
He started as a painter (Proposed Colossal Monument for Central Park North, N.Y.C. 

- Teddy Bear, 1965) and moved on to environments (The Street, 1960), for which he 
coined the phrases ‘theatre of the real’ and 'theatre of the objects’, which led directly 
to installations, that were to be the central contribution of Pop Art to sculpture. His 
three-dimensional Pop-Art shows ordinary people and things (Floor Cake, 1962) or 
places, such as his installation The Store (1961) - which we can easily recognize and 
situate ourselves in (Bedroom Ensemble, 1963). 

- Oleander City, a nickname of Galveston, Texas. 

- O’Leary, Mrs. Catherine (ca. 1827-1895) A Chicagoan whose cow is supposed to 
have started the great Fire of Chicago. 

- Olitski, Jules [b. Jevel Demikowski] (1922-2007). Russian-born painter and sculptor. 
One of the leading figures of Post-Painterly Abstraction. Studied in Paris on GI Bill. His 
early paintings were influenced by Fauvism and he then went on to heavily textured 
abstracts. Using spray and stain techniques to soak layers of color into unprimed can¬ 
vas he became one of the leading color field painters. Then he began using a spray gun 
producing vast canvases covered with atmospheric color. When he took up sculpture 
seriously (1968) he has mainly worked with painted steel. Sculptures (Whipsaw, 1968; 
Metal Isis Shimmy, 1990: Paintings: (Halcyon Sky, 1998; Celebrate Turquoise, 2007). 

- Olympic National Park, the state of Washington; temperate rainforests, glaciers. 

- Omaha, Nebraska, pop 427 000 (2011) Founded 1824 as a post for trading with Indi¬ 
ans. Industry mostly food processing. Culture: Orpheum Theatre; Holland Perform¬ 
ing Arts Center; Omaha Symphony, Opera Omaha; Joslyn art Museum. Education: 3 
universities, 5 colleges. Other attractions: Fontenelle Forest; Boys Town; Aerospace 
Museum; President Gerald Ford’s birthplace. 

- On the Transmigration of Souls, Composition of John Adams (Pulitzer, 2003) written 
in memory of the victims of the terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001 for adult and 
children’s choirs, orchestra, and taped sounds, combined with the readings of the 
names of survivors and of passages from the missing-persons posters. 

- O’Neill, Gladstone (1888-1953) Playwright. He raised the level of American drama 
to world stature. Nobel Prize Winner 1936. Born to an actor father, he has been 
called a child of the theatre (his plays suffer in reading). In his (often experimenting 
with, symbolism, expressionism, and more novel forms, his master being the Swedish 
playwright August Strindberg; his characters in dramas often spoke an inner mono¬ 
logue alongside their public dialogue) expressionistic dramas he expressed the aliena¬ 
tion of modern culture. Beyond the Horizon (1920, 144 perf. Pulitzer).His The Emperor 
Jones (1920) shows the rapidity with which the civilized man returned to savagery. 
The Hairy Ape (1922) illustrates the inability of a seaman to connect with the world, 
being happy only when he is a part of the machine.O’Neill’s finest play of the 1920’s 
Desire Under the Elms (1924) explores every taboo: sex, incest, and infanticide. In The 
Great God Brown (1926) one of his experiments with a variety of dramatic techniques, 
the playwright uses extensively masks to represent psychological truths. Strange In¬ 
terlude (1928, Pulitzer), running for over a year, breaking the taboos of promiscuity 
and eugenic abortion, illustrates the battle between the conscious and subconscious 
drives within the individual. His confessional masterpiece Long Day’s Journey into 
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Night (compl. 1941; staged 1956) addressed the tragic events in his family (O’Neill 
worked on a cycle of plays A Tale of Possessors Self-dispossessed, dealing with the 
rise and fall of an Irish-American family through the years 1770’s to 1930’s, the only 
one that survived was A Touch of the Poet, 1942). His only comedy Ah, Wilderness! 
(1933), which ran for a year on Broadway, is a nostalgic look at America in 1906. He 
confronted his personal life directly in his final plays - The Iceman Cometh (1946); A 
Moon for the Misbegotten (1947) - most complex, confessional and modern. Many of 
his plays have been filmed: Anna Christie (1923; 1930); Strange Interlude (1932; 1987 
TV); The Emperor Jones (1933); Ah, Wilderness! (1935; 1976TV); The Long Voyage Home 
(1940); The Hairy Ape (1944); Mourning Becomes Electra (1947); Summer Holiday (1948); 
Desire Under the Elms (1958); Hughie (1958, TV); Long Day’s Journey into Night (1962; 
1973 TV; 1987 TV; 1996); The Iceman Cometh (1973); A Touch of the Poet (1974); A Moon 
for the Misbegotten (1975 TV); Beyond the Horizon (1975 TV). 

- Orange State, a nickname of Florida. 

- Oregon, 33 rd state (1859); the origin of the name is uncertain; capital: Salem; flower: 
Oregon Grape; tree: Douglas Fir; bird: Western Meadowlark; song: “Oregon, My 
Oregon”; nickname: Beaver State; motto: The Union. Attractions: Crater Lake National 
Park; Bonneville Dam. 

- Ormandy, Eugene [b. Jenoe Blau] (1898-1985) Hungarian-born conductor. Longtime 
(1938-1978) conductor of Philadelphia Orchestra, lauded for his ability to conduct 
everything from memory, most comfortably in Romantic and post-Romantic music. 

- Ory, Kid (Edward) (1886-1973) Jazz musician: trombone, composer (“Muskrat Ram¬ 
ble”), band leader. Pioneer of trombone in jazz, Ory used the instrument for rhythmic 
effects, fills, and glissandi, but also played solos in a rough and forceful style. He was 
one of the first NO jazzman to make a recording (1922). Film: The Benny Goodman 
Story (1956). 

- O’Sullivan, Timothy H. (1840-1882). Photographer. An apprentice to Mathew Brady 
whose goal was to photograph the Civil War, but wanted all the credits for himself. 
As a result, with Alexander Gardner, Brady’s deputy, O’Sullivan on their own pho¬ 
tographed every aspect of the war, building his reputation on images that conveyed 
the destructive power of modern warfare ( 1862 August Bull Run Virginia. New bridge 
Built by McDowell’s Engineers). Several of his images were included in Gardner’s Pho¬ 
tographic Sketch Book of the War, 1866 (Harvest of Death. Gettysburg, July 1863; Dead 
Confederate Soldier in Trenches of Fort Mahone, 1865). After the war O’Sullivan took 
pictures of the West (White House Ruins, Canyon de Chelly National Monument, 1873). 

- Otis, Bass (1784-1861). Painter. Portraitist, miniaturist, engraver. Early in his career 
(1819) he experimented with lithography which he introduced to the US. He painted 
members of the Philadelphia middle and upper classes. (Portrait of William Henry Har¬ 
rison, 1841; Portrait of Three Women, a Young Girl and Their Spaniel, 1851; Self-Portrait, 
1860). Otis was an able teacher: two successful Philadelphia portrait painters - John 
Neagle (1796-1865) and Henry Inman (1801-1846), studied with him. 

- Otis, Elisha Graves (1811-1861) Manufacturer and inventor. He invented a safe 
elevator with innovation to stop the elevator in an emergency: if a hoist line should 
break while lifting a load, a pair of pawl on the car top connected to the line, would 
be spring-forced to engage upright tacks, and stop the car. He improved this with his 
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steam elevator which made it possible to lift people to considerable heights in safety. 
Combined with the use of structural steel, it made the modern skyscraper a reality. 

- Otterness, Tom, (1952-), Sculptor. His works (in cartoonish and cheerful style, 
though dealing with the struggle of the little man against the Capitalist machine in 
a difficult and strange city) adorn parks in NYC and other cities. New Yorkers know 
him for his "Life Underground” series of sculptures in the 14 th Stret/8 th Avenue sub¬ 
way station (2002). Other works: Public: Suspended Mind, 2001 (Montefiore Children’s 
Hospital, Bronx). 

Silver Tower Playground, NYC, 2010). Sculptures: Three Evils, 2000. 

Medium Bear on Money Bag, 2009. 

- “Our Town” play by Thornton Wilder (1938, 336 perf. - Pulitzer).,. One of the most 
frequently staged American dramas - a poetic chronicle of the community of small 
town at the beginning of the 20th c. Film (1940) dir. Sam Wood. mus. Aaron Copland. 
Cast: William Holden. 

- Outerbridge, Paul (1896-1958) Photographer. He was a darling of the avant-garde- 
in the 1920’s and the highest paid photographer in New York in the 1930’s. He began 
work as a commercial photographer for such publications as Vogue, Vanity Fair, and 
Harper’s Bazaar, while in his personal work he produced still-life (Kitchen Table, 1921; 
Jello Mold in Dish, 1923; Gloves, Mask and Fan, 1924), cityscapes and figure studies 
(Nude with Mask and Hat, 1936; The Dutch Girl, 1936; Woman with Snake, 1938). 

- Oval Office. The room in the White House which has been the main office for the 
president since President Taft first worked in it in 1909, the room’s distinctive shape 
inspired by its predecessor the Blue Room. Often used metaphorically for the Presi¬ 
dent’s office. 

- “Over There”, 1917, Song written (music and lyrics) by George M. Cohan. He was 
reacting to the news that the US had declared war on Germany. “Over There” was soon 
to become one of the most popular American war songs of all times. Cohan donated 
his share of the profits to war charities. President Woodrow Wilson called it a genuine 
inspiration to all American manhood. 

- Owens, Jesse (James Cleveland (1913-1980). Black athlete. Winner of four gold 
medals at the 1936 Berlin Olympics. 

- Oyster State, a nickname of Maryland. 

- Ozark Mountain State, a nickname of Missouri from the Ozark mountains. 

- Pach, Walter (1883-1960). Painter and author. An article on Cezanne built a reputa¬ 
tion for him as an analyzer of modern art. His periods in Europe made him the ideal 
bridge between the continent avant garde and provincial US. His mature works were 
painted in the style of Impressionism (St. Cloud, Paris, 1911). Later he simplified his 
imagery, but the most radical changes took place in his work after the Armory Show 
(Sunday Night (St. Patrick at Night), 1916) (which he had helped to organize). After the 
1920’s he reverted to the figurative style, but retaining aspects of his earlier immersion 
in modernism. (Street in Mexico, 1922). 

- Pacheco, Maria Luisa (1919-1982) Bolivian-born American painter. Her painting 
began within the framework of native realism. Later, under the influence of Spanish 
painters, she turned to abstraction. In the US (since 1956) she absorbed AbEx. Pacheco 
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frequently made use of such materials as wood and cloth, which, when incorporated 
into paintings collages and cloth gave to her works the effects of relief, that reflects 
the shapes of the Andean landscape. (Andes, 1967; De Una Nueva Luz, 1971; Glacier, 
1978; Laja, 1980). 

- Pacific Wonderland, The, a nickname of Oregon. 

- Page William (1811-1885). Painter. Considered the best portraitist of his era ( Char¬ 
lotte Cushman, 1853; Mrs. William Page 1860; Self-Portrait (1860-61). In addition to 
portraits, Page painted biblical, mythological, historical, genre, even nudes ( Venus 
Guiding Eneas, 1850). 

- Painter, William (1838-1906) Inventor. Of his many inventions the only durable were 
bottle stoppers: he patented a rubber bottle stopper (1885), which he further improved 
with a cap with a metal flange and a cork seal (1892). 

- Palmer, Erastus Dow (1917-1904) Sculptor. He started with cameo portraits (had cut 
almost a hundred cameos) but then he had turned to sculpture in larger dimensions, 
particularly “Palmer’s Marbles”, full figured statues: Faith (1851), Indian Girl, Or the 
Dawn of Christianity (1852-56, a seminude Native-American girl gazing at a crucifix 
in her hand). The White Captive (1858) is his most celebrated work (its exhibitions 
earned Palmer hundreds of dollars): of a totally nude young woman bound to a stake 
(presumably by the Indians) and showing close resemblance to the pioneering nude 
by Hiram Powers, The Greek Slave. 

- Panhandle State, The, a nickname of West Virginia. 

- Papp, Joseph, [b. Joseph Papirofski] (1921-1991) Theatre producer, director. He 
entered the US Navy during World War II. Papp manifested his pioneering commit¬ 
ment to non-traditional casting. He founded the Shakespearean Theatre Workshop 
which in 1954 transformed into New York Shakespeare Festival - the first company 
to offer free productions of Shakespeare (performing in NYC’s parks, and in 1962 
opening its permanent, open-air home, the Delacorte Theater in Central Park), with 
an emphasis on an American style of performance. He was also producing ground¬ 
breaking works by American playwrights: (No Place to Be Somebody, the first Pulitzer 
warded to an African-American playwright; Sticks and Bones, or colored girls who 
have considered suicide when the rainbow is enufi The Normal Heart. His production 
of A Chorus Line ran on Broadway for 16 years. Papp fostered the talent of many 
outstanding American actors (George C. Scott, Colleen Dewhurst, James Earl Jones, 
Kevin Kline, Meryl Streep, Morgan Freeman, Christopher Walken, Estelle Parsons, 
Martin Sheen, and A1 Pacino). 

- Paradise of New England, a nickname of Salem, Massachusetts. 

- Paradise of the Pacific, The, a nickname of Hawaii. 

- Parker, Charlie (Charles, Christopher, Jr.;“Bird”,“Yardbird”) (1920-1955) Jazz musi¬ 
cian: alto sax, tenor sax, band leader, composer. Considered to have been the greatest 
alto saxophonist in the history of jazz, Parker had an inestimable influence on jazz 
musicians, regardless of their instrument, in bringing the art of improvisation to a new 
peak of maturity, so that even spontaneous improvisations sounded as well-planned 
and logical as carefully thought -out compositions. His music was so melodic that he 
earned the nickname “Birdie” or “Yardbird” (in 1949, to honor Parker’s genius, a promi¬ 
nent jazz club on Broadway in New York City was renamed Birdland). Together with 
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Dizzy Gillespie they are considered co-founders of the new jazz movement known as 
bebop which dominated jazz expression throughout the 1950’s and 1960s. Composi¬ 
tions: "Now’s the Time”, “Billie’s Bounce”, “Koko”, “Yardbird Suite”. 

- Parrish, Maxfield (Frederick) (1870-1966). Painter and illustrator. His greatest fame 
and popularity came with color prints designed for the mass market. Sold by millions, 
such sentimental scenes (rendered with his immaculate draughtsmanship and lumi¬ 
nous coloring) in a lush and romantic style. (The Lantern Bearers, 1908; Errant Pan, 
ca. 1915; The Garden of Allah, 1919). He also created a series of murals on Old King 
Cole (1906) for the Knickerbocker (now the St.Regis-Sheraton) Hotel in NYC. In the 
1930’s he moved away from figural work and devoted himself fully to landscapes in 
neo-classicist style: ( Dusk on Hilltop Farm, 1941; At Close of Day, 1941; Moon, Cascades 
(Quiet Solitude), 1959). 

- Partridge, Nehemiah (1683-1737)Itinerant portrait painter, act. 1713 (once identified 
by his sign “Aetatis Sue” recording the age of the sitter and the year the painting was 
completed, hence known as “Aetatis Sue Limner”), he painted portraits of members of 
the Patroon families of the Hudson Valley (eg. Schuylers: Pieter Schuyler, n.d., hence 
is known also as “Schuyler Limner”). Partridge’s work was based on the British mez¬ 
zotints of aristocratic English sitters copying the exact pose and similar landscape. The 
most characteristic is his the first known full-length portrait of a woman in America 
Ariaantje Coeymans (Mrs. David Verplanck) (1723). 

- Parson Weems, see Weems Mason Locke. 

- Path of Gold, a nickname of Market Street in San Francisco. 

- Patsy Award, honoring the animal performers, the very first recipient being ‘Francis 
the Talking Mule’ (1951). Later the award was separated into four categories: canine, 
equine, wild and special. 

- Patroons [Dutch ‘patroon’, protector]. All members of the Dutch West India Com¬ 
pany who established a colony of over 50 persons where they enjoyed a monopoly. 
When the English took over in 1664, they turned their property in English manors, 
establishing a landed aristocracy. 

- Patti, Adelina (1843-1919). (Full name: Adelina Juana Maria Patti, Baroness Ceder- 
strom) Coloratura soprano. Adelina Patti was born in Madrid, Spain, to Italian parents. 
She did not score a real triumph until her opera debut in the title role of Gaetano 
Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor ( New York Academy of Music, 1859). Her Covent 
Garden debut (1861) as Amina (Bellini’s La Sonnambula) was a sensation. She subse¬ 
quently confirmed her success by her assumption of Lucia (in particular the mad scene), 
Violetta, Zerlina, Mal tha, and Rosina. 

- Payne, John Howard (1791-1852) Actor and Playwright. One of the first receiving 
recognition outside the US with his blank verse play 'Brutus: or the Fall of Tarquin 
(1818), performed by Edmund Kean. Of his 1823 three-act opera ‘Clari; or the Maid of 
Milan’, the most durable would become a song “Home, Sweet Home”. 

- Peace Sign/Peace Symbol. During the Vietnam War era it was produced by holding up 
the first two fingers of either hand, sometimes accompanied by the word “Peace”. Later 
this became the sign of counterculture, or simply employed as a greeting. The “Peace 
Symbol” consisted of a circle crossed with a vertical line, with two shorter lines. One 
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of the explanations of the origin is that it symbolized a nuclear bomber, used first with 
this implication by British antinuclear groups in the 1950's and 60’s. 

- Peach State, The, a nickname of Georgia. 

- Peale, Charles Willson (1741-1827) Painter. One of the founders of the American 
Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, the first art school in America. Many of his seven¬ 
teen children (fathered with three wives) were named for famous artists and scientists, 
recording Charles Willson’s paternal ambitions. He studied in England under Copley 
and under Benjamin West. After his return in 1776, expecting to earn a living as a 
portrait artist (Charles Willson Peale elevates portraiture from composites of sepa¬ 
rate, static pictorial elements to paintings where person, action and environment are 
integrated), he became involved in fighting the American Revolution, joined the Con¬ 
tinental Army and fought for 3 years. Hand painted its leaders ( George Washington, 
the earliest authenticated in 1772; 1780;, John Adams and James Madison). Apart from 
his artistic career, he also followed the scientific pursuits, in one of his large paintings 
(Exhuming the First American Mastodon, 1808) he recorded his scientific triumph (of 
having organized the first America’s scientific expedition and personally investing 
more than a thousand dollars, a tremendous sum at the time) in unearthing the bones 
of a great woolly mammoth. The painting is at the same time a subtle combination 
of several pictorial elements: group portrait (not all the models were there at the 
same time - he placed some members of his own family), topographical landscape, 
topical report and history painting. Another of his accomplishments, the founda¬ 
tion of the first true museum in America, is recorded in his The Artist in His Museum 
(1823), in which the proprietor, Peale himself, holds back a curtain (thus exhibiting 
also his mastery of drapery) revealing the extensive collection. Just as Noah and His 
Ark (1819) testifies to his interest as a naturalist and also skills of a painter in faithful 
rendering of many animals as well as a variety of textures and forms. In his paintings 
of himself and his children Peale demonstrated his artistic independence by breaking 
away from those conventions of portraiture which decreed that the subject had to 
be immobilized in a setting having the character of a backdrop, best exemplified by 
the Staircase Group (c. 1795) which also illustrated his skill at the trompe I’oeil effect. 
He saw in portrayed humans not so much the rococo elegance, as healthy strength, 
good spirits, and intelligence. His portrait of his brother ( James Peale (The Lamplight 
Portrait ) 1822) is a subtle composition of half-lights and shadows. 

- Peale, James (1749-1831). Painter. Brother of Charles Willson. 

Painted miniatures: (Colonel Richard Thomas, 1796; George Washington, ca 1782) and 
still-lifes: (Still Life - Strawberries, Nuts, 1822; Fruit Still Life, 1824). 

- Peale, Raphaelle (1774-1825) Painter. Charles Willson’s eldest son, best known for 
his still-lifes with their clarity of drawing and color (The Dessert, 1814; Cutlet and 
Vegetables, 1816), although he could paint larger pictures, such as his (Venus Rising 
from the Sea - A Deception (After the Bath, 1823) with its striking trompe-l’oeil effect. 

- Peale, Rembrandt (1778-1860) Charles Willson's son. Portrait painter, the most fa¬ 
mous being his 'Rubens Peale With a Geranium' (1801). Also 'Thomas Jefferson (1800). 

- Peale, Titian Ramsay (1779-1885) Painter. Youngest son of Charles Willson, also a 
successful artist. On the expedition to Florida (1818) he completed 122 illustrations of 
previously unrecorded flora and fauna. From a two-year expedition to South America 
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(1830) Titian brought a monumental study of butterflies. ( Sandhill Cranes, 1819; Canis 
Lupus, 1819-1822; Five Bob-whites at the Delaware Water Gap, 1868). 

- Peary, Robert Edwin (1856-1920) Explorer and author. Peary is named as the leader 
who first conquered the North Pole (April 6, 1909) on his third attempt. He was as¬ 
sisted by an African American Matthew Herson and 4 Inuits. In his books he described 
his earlier efforts (Northward over the “Great Ice”, 2 vols, 1898; and Nearest the Pole 
(1907). In two others he dealt with the victory: The North Pole (1910) and Secrets of 
Polar Travel (1917). 

- Pei-Ieoh-Ming (1917—) Chinese-born architect. University Plaza, NYC (1966); 
National Airlines Terminal at J.F.Kennedy Airport, NYC, 1971. 

- Pelham, Peter (16957-1751), an English- born mezzotint engraver and painter as¬ 
sociated with 33 portraits .(Cottonus Matheris (Cotton Mather), 1728; Jacobus Gibbs, 
Architectus (James Gibbs, n.d.). Through his third marriage, to the widowed Mary 
Singleton, Pelham became stepfather to the artist John Singleton Copley (Water (Nep¬ 
tune in Triumph) (1710-51). 

- Pelican State, The, the official nickname of Louisiana. 

- Pene du Bois, Guy (1884-1958) Painter (a pupil of Robert Henri). In his paintings he 
presented witty and mocking views of New York society with pomposity and artifice 
of social encounters (‘Old Styles, and New’, 1928; 'Town and Country,’ 1920). 

- Peninsular State, a nickname of Florida. 

- Pennell, Joseph (1857-1926) Etcher, lithographer and writer (remembered primarily 
for The Life of James McNeill Whistler (1908) co-authored by his wife Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell. Through his friendship with Whistler he developed an interest in lithogra¬ 
phy: instead of fearing the competitive threat of photoengraving he studied the new 
process and adapted to it (he published Lithographs and Lithographers, 1898, followed 
by Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen, 1889). With his wife they composed twelve 
books devoted to their holidays, beginning with a Canterbury Pilgrimage (1885). As an 
illustrator he pioneered in presenting ugly industrial sites (In the Land ofBrobdingnag, 
n.d; The Big Bug, 1916), the construction of the Panama Canal (Building Miraflores Lock, 
1912) and the depictions of the scenes of World War I which seen close up almost ran 
him into depression. 

- Pennsylvania, [Commonwealth of Pennsylvania], 2 nd state (1787). Name: William 
Penn was granted the tract of land by King Charles II, as a repayment of debt. He 
suggested the name Sylvania (Latin: woodland] which the King prefixed with his 
name Penn to honor his father, admiral. Pennsylvania was to be a haven of religious 
tolerance (Penn was a Quaker). Capital: Harrisburg; flower: Mountain Laurel; tree: 
Eastern Hemlock Tree; bird: Ruffed Grouse; song: “Pennsylvania”; nickname: Keystone 
State; motto: Virtue, Liberty and Independence]. Attractions: Gettysburg; Valley Forge; 
Independence Hall, Pennsylvania Dutch. 

- Pennsylvania Avenue, in Washington DC, the most important of the diagonal av¬ 
enues named for the states, it runs from the Capitol to the White House. 

- Pereira, Irene Rice (1901-1971) Painter. She developed a geometrical abstract style as 
one of the first Americans, using the rectangular and trapezoid shapes in combination 
with linear grids and loosely brushed textures, obtaining mysterious spatial effects by 
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adding layers of translucent materials to the canvas ( Receding Red, 1946; The Sparkle 
of the Heart, 1950-60; Divine Powers, 1968). 

- Perkins, Frances (1882-1965) Polititian. The first female cabinet member in the US 
history. Secretary of Labor under President F.D. Roosevelt, she was instrumental in 
formulation of the New Deal labor policies through drafting and passing revolutionary 
labor laws: the Social Security Act (1935), the National Labor Relations Act (1935), the 
Fair Labor Standards Act (1938) and the Wages and Hours Act (1938). 

- Perlin, Bernard (1918-2014). Neo-Romantic painter illustrator and muralist. For the 
US Treasury Department he executed a mural (Outdoor Activities of South Orange, Post 
Office, Orange, New Jersey, 1940) Under the influence of Ben Shahn, his style became 
romantically morbid and delicate. In 1950’s he lived in Italy where his work became 
more tender and dreamy. (Picasso First Night, 1939; Orthodox Boys, 1948; Violinists, 
1958). 

- Perry, Antoinette (1888-1946) Theatre actor, producer and director. She began her 
career as an actor, which she left as a result of the debilitating stroke she suffered 
in 1927 (which left a side of her face paralyzed). At a time when women, apart from 
acting, were relegated to costume design or choreography, she turned successfully to 
producing and directing becoming one of theater’s most influential women, scoring 
number of Broadway hits. Her co-produced and directed Mary Chase’s Harvey (1944) 
won the Pulitzer Prize over The Glass Menagerie. Her name was given to Antoinette 
Perry Award (popularly known as Tony) awarded since 1947 to the outstanding shows 
of the season. 

- Peterson, Oscar Emmanuel (1925-2007), jazz musician: pianist, composer, education¬ 
ist, combo leader. His playing from the earliest days embraced both the swing era and 
bebop. He blended the performing styles of Art Tatum, Nat King Cole, Erroll Garner, 
adding his familiarity with Liszt, Bach, Chopin, Debussy. Concert at Carnegie Hall 
(1949). Mostly playing solo from 1970’s, also with symphonic orchestras. His noted 
compositions include the Canadiana Suite (1964) and Hymn to Freedom which became 
one of the crusade hymns during the civil rights movement in the US. 

- Peto, John Frederick (1854-1907), largely self-taught painter in illusionist (trompe 
Voeil) mode, especially of still-lifes, which were exposing worn, used objects. Many 
of his pictures with forged signatures have passed as Harnett’s (with whom he was 
friends), but Peto’s style is softer and the subjects more common, :(The Poor Man’s Store, 
1885; Card Rack with a Jack of Hearts, c. 1895; Old Time Card Rack, 1900; Self Portrait 
with Rack Picture, 1904). 

- Philadelphia [City of Brotherly Love, translation of Greek name referring to the ideals 
of Quakers, who call themselves Friends] Pennsylvania, pop. 1 526 006 (2010). Capital 
of the US (1790-1800). Historic sites: Independence Hall; Liberty Bell; Carpenter’s Hall, 
Benjamin Franklin’s Tomb. Education: University of Pennsylvania. Culture: Philadel¬ 
phia Symphony Orchestra; Pennsylvania Ballet; Academy of Music; Auguste Rodin 
Museum. Other attractions: Old Town, Benjamin Franklin Parkway; Afro-American 
Historical and Cultural Museum; City Hall; Society Hill. The first ZOO in America. 

- Petrified Forest National Park, Arizona: the petrified wood, representation of the 
Late Triassic paleo ecosystem; Painted Desert. 
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- Phrygian Cap. A brimless, limp, conical cap fitting snugly around the head, named 
for the inhabitants of Phrygia in antiquity. Worn by liberated slaves in ancient Rome, 
it was taken over by the revolutionaries in America by the Sons of Liberty since 1765. 

- Phyfe, Duncan (1768-1854) Scottish-born cabinet maker of artistic furniture. His 
high-quality furniture was very much in demand in New York and Philadelphia. Phy- 
fe’s early work shows a fondness for the designs of Thomas Sheraton in pattern books. 
Later he came under the influence of the French styles: Directoire and subsequently 
Empire, these becoming most characteristic of his work. At the beginning of his career 
Phyfe favored reddish mahogany from Cuba and Santo Domingo, after 1830 much of 
the furniture was made of rosewood. 

- Pianola/The Player Piano. The term ‘Pianola’ was originally a trademark used by 
the Aeolian Company, but later it has become a generic reference to the self- playing 
piano, where sounds are produced by tiny perforations on interchangeable rolls of 
paper, the player mechanism (typically referred to as the ’pneumatick stack’) being 
powered by suction generated by the operation of two foot pedals. The dynamic shad¬ 
ing of the music is achieved by the operator, or ‘Pianolist’, by varying the degree of 
pressure applied to the pedals. The cheaper and more versatile wireless became the 
main source of home entertainment after the popularity of the player piano ended 
with Wall Street Crash of 1929. During that time (1900-1930) a substantial number of 
famous pianists committed their performances to music roll employing special record¬ 
ing pianos (George Gershwin, “Fats” Waller, Percy Grainger, Liberace, Eubie Blake, 
Scott Joplin, Ignacy Paderewski, Sergei Rachmaninov), many classical pieces having 
to be specially adapted to accommodate the reduced musical scale. Igor Stravinsky 
composed Etude pour Pianola, Op. 7, nr 1 (1921). 

- Piatigorsky, Gregor (1903-1976), Russian-born cellist. In the US Since 1929, he was 
known for his Romantic expressiveness and virtuosic flair which was best manifested 
in the big 19 th and early 20 th concerto repertory ( he premiered works by Walton, Hin¬ 
demith and Castelnuovo-Tedesco. He also published a number of original works and 
arrangements for the cello. ( Paganini Variations for Cello and Piano, 1945). 

- Picnic City, a nickname of Mobile, Alabama. 

- Picon, Molly (1898-1992). Actress, singer, songwriter. She was active, especially in 
musical comedies, mostly in Yiddish Theatre: Yankele (1921), Hello Molly (1929), Mazel 
tow, Molly (1950). But also on Broadway (Milk and Honey (1961). She starred in the 
film version of Fiddler on the Roof (1971). 

- Picture of Dorian Gray, film (1945) dir. Albert Lewin; Cast: George Sanders, Hurd 
Hatfield (Dorian). Adaptation of the Oscar Wilde’s novel about the young man who 
retains his good looks, only his portrait reflecting the growing corruption of his 
character. Shot in black-and-white, the film features four inserts (the pictures painted 
by the first class artists) in Technicolor of Dorian’s portrait - the first two of his 
portrait’s original state, of the young and beautiful Dorian, were painted by Malvin 
Marr Albright (Zsissly), while the other two (showing the loathsomely corrupted title 
figure after a period of major degeneration) by the more renowned of the Albright 
Brothers, Ivan Le Lorraine (see). 

- Pietism. A movement within German Lutheranism in reaction against social deca¬ 
dence and formal practice of religion. Pietism stressed spiritual growth and devotion, 
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Bible study and personal religious experience. When in America, they encouraged 
deeper spirituality, and the expansion of missionary activities. 

- PIGS, acronym: Poles Italians Greeks Slavs, coined by analogy to WASP. 

- Pine Tree State, The, a nickname of Maine. 

- Pippin, Horace (1888-1946). African-American painter. Self-taught as an artist, he 
began making art as a physical therapy for his right arm impaired in World War I. 
He began with painting his memories of war ( Dogfight Over the Trenches, 1935). He 
gained acclaim for his warm, convivial renderings (often characterized as folk art) of 
African-American life ( Sunday Morning Breakfast, 1943; Harmonizing, 1944) and of 
prominent African-Americans ( Portrait of Marian Anderson, 1941) along with biblical 
imagery ( Christ Before Pilate, 1941) and his grimmer responses to historical scenes, 
including war ( The Barracks, 1945) and American race relations (Mr. Prejudice, 1943). 

- Plantation State, The, an abbreviation of the original name of Rhode Island: Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations. 

- Playground of the Nation, nickname of Minnesota. 

- Piston, Walter Hamor (1894-1976) Composer, educator. Considered musical crafts¬ 
man, he explored traditional musical forms and language within neo-Classical-Ro- 
mantic idiom. When in France he studied composition with Paul Ducas and took 
private lessons from Nadia Boulanger. He was a member of the faculty of Harvard 
(1936-1960). Two of his Symphonies (No. 3, 1948; and No. 7, 1961) were given Pulitzer 
Prizes, and he was three-time winner of the New York Music Critics’ Circle Award 
(Symphony No.2, 1945; Viola Concerto, 1957; and String Quartet No. 5, 1962) Other 
compositions: ballet The Incredible Flutist (1938), the suite from which was frequently 
performed. His four books on the technical aspects of music (Principles of Harmonic 
Analysis, 1933; Harmony, 1944; Counterpoint, 1947; and Orchestration, 1955) are con¬ 
sidered to be classics in their fields. 

- Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, pop. 307 484 (2011). On the site of the French Fort 
Duquesne was built (1758) Fort Pitt. Nickname: “Smoky City” for the concentration 
of heavy industry, esp. steel mills. Culture: Heinz Hall, Frick Art Museum, Carnegie 
Museum. Education: University of Pittsburgh, Duquesne University, Carnegie-Mellon 
University. Attractions: Fort Pitt Museum, Buhl Planetarium, Allegheny Conservatory. 

- Poe, Edgar Allan (1809-1849) Fiction writer, poet, critic. His best short stories (col¬ 
lected i.a. in the Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque, 1840) concern both horror and 
processes of ratiocination (“The Murders in the Rue Morgue” (1841). Poe’s poetry, 
which influenced French Symbolists, collected, among others in The Raven and Other 
Poems, 1845 (“The Raven” being one of the most often quoted poems in American po¬ 
etry, its mellifluous lines exploring some of his common themes - death and loss). In 
his criticism (“The Philosophy of Composition” (1846), “The Rationale of Verse”(1848) 
and “The Poetic Principle” (1850, posthumously) Poe was introducing an objective 
method of revieving books for their own sake, deploring didacticism. 

- Poinsettia (Euphorbia pulcherrima)/ “Christmas Star”/ “Star of Bethlehem”. A shrub 
of Spurge family, particularly well known for its red and green foliage (the red parts, 
commonly taken for flowers, are actually colored bracts -modified leaves). Named 
after Joel Roberts Poinsett, an American minister to Mexico, who brought the plant 
to the US in 1828. The shape of its bracts and leaves are thought as symbol of the Star 
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of Bethlehem which led The Magi to Baby Jesus, the red colored leaves symbolizing 
the blood of Christ, the white ones representing his purity. 

- Polar, State, The, a nickname of Maine. 

- Polaski, Deborah (1949-). Soprano. American-born, Berlin-based artist is best known 
for her work in operas by Wagner and Richard Strauss (debut 1984 as Elektra). Par¬ 
ticularly strong in the middle register, she sang Briinnhilde, but also Senta, Ortrud, 
Kundry, Isolde. Has also sung in such dramatic repertory as Marie (Wozzeck), Katerina 
Ismaylova, the Dyer’s Wife. 

- Polonaise, musical, (1945-113 perf.), mus. Frederic Chopin, adapted with lyrics by 
John Latouche. The story of political experiences of US General Tadeusz Kosciuszko 
(Jan Kiepura) during the American Revolution and the Insurrection against the 
Russians and Prussians he heads back in his native Poland. Also his romantic com¬ 
plications with his beloved Marysia (Martha Eggerth). 

- Pollock, Jackson (Paul)(1912-1956. Painter. Leader of AbEx in NYC. During his work 
with Federal Project Mural Division he painted ‘Mural’ (1943 - he considered symbolic 
titles misleading, and began using numbers and dates) for Peggy Guggenheim. He 
made his most famous paintings ('Full Fathom Five, 1947, being the earliest) in drip 
technique of dripping paint on to unstretched canvases. His later black and white 
oeuvre was less successful. 

- Pons, Lily (Alice Josephine)(1898-1976). French, later US, soprano (a very high, light 
coloratura soprano with ease in the extreme upper register).. Debut 1928 (Lakme). One 
of the most popular classical singers of her era. Gifted with an unusually high and agile 
voice, and great vivacity, she had a very successful career on a very small repertory. 
These roles were Lucia di Lammermoor (debut 1931; the role she was to be associated 
with throughout her career), Gilda in Rigoletto, Rosina in The Barber of Seville, Lakme 
and Marie in La file du regiment. She also made occasional appearances in Mignon, La 
Sonnambula, Linda di Chamounix, and Le coq d’or. She also appeared in films (7 Dream 
Too Much (1935) and 7 hat Girl From Paris (1936). 

- Ponselle, Rosa [b. Rose Melba Ponzillo] (1897-1981). US soprano of Neapolitan 
parentage. Early career in vaudeville. Discovered by Caruso who sang at her debut 
1918 (Leonora, Forza del destino) Considered one of the most remarkable singers of 
the century, she possessed a phenomenal, powerful voice, a seamless legato, and 
impeccable coloratura. Her 23 roles included Julia (La vestale), Donna Anna, Norma, 
Violetta, Aida, Gioconda, Santuzza, Romani’s Fedra. 

- ‘Ponteach; or the Savages of America’ (1766). Drama by Robert Rogers. The first 
play by an American to feature Native American Characters. 

- Pony Express. Service for delivering mail (written on a very fine paper) from Mis¬ 
souri to California (1860-61). A lightweight saddle and a separate mail pouch enabled 
rider to remount without changing saddles (the most famous rider was the 15-year 
old William Frederick Cody, later known as Buffalo Bill). Pony Express service ended 
with the completion of the overland telegraph. 

- Poons, Larry (Lawrence) (1937-). American abstract painter, born in Japan. His art 
was influenced by random musical compositions of John Cage and the field painting 
of Jackson Pollock. His early works, usually classified under Op-Art, were an attempt 
to transpose musical structures into abstract geometrical compositions. Starting in 
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the 1970’s he started to produce thickly textured, amorphous compositions, with thick 
crust of pigment (the effect he produced by incorporating pieces of foam rubber soaked 
with paint). Paintings: Via Regia, 1964, Old Dominion, 1980; The Flying Blue Cat, 2011. 

- Poor, Henry Varnum (1888-1970) Painter of landscapes (‘Gray Day’, 1936), portraits 
(‘Portrait of Wharton Esherick’, 1932), still-lifes (‘Fish and Blue Pitcher’, 1936) and 
murals on the topic of Land-Grant at the Old Main Building at Pennsylvania State 
University, His ‘Ceramic Tile Mural’, 1954, is adorning Central Park. 

- Pope, John Russell (1874-1937) Architect. His classical buildings possessed clear 
forms and grand spirit: ‘American Battle Monument’ at Montfaucon, France’ 1937; 
‘Jefferson Memorial’ (1939-41), 'National Gallery of Art’ (1941). 

- Poor Richard. Literary character from the pages of Benjamin Franklin’s ‘Poor Rich¬ 
ard’s Almanac (1732-1757), a source of aphorisms on the value of thrift, hard work 
and the simple life. 

- Port of the Southwest, The, a nickname of Galveston, Texas. 

- Portages, short land bridges where goods and boats could be carried (French 'porter) 
overland from one water route to another, adding up to the interconnections (discov¬ 
ered by Native Americans through centuries of travel) between distinct systems. This 
practice was made possible by the lightness of the quintessential Indian watercraft - 
the canoe - which could be easily carried over from one waterway to another. 

- “Porgy and Bess” (1935-124 perf.) “Folk opera” Mus. George Gershwin, lyr. Ira 
Gershwin and DuBose Heyward, libr.DuBose Heyward. Love of a crippled beggar 
Porgy to a prostitute Bess. The best known tune is the lullaby “Summertime”. Since the 
characters are almost exclusively African-Americans from Charleston, South Carolina, 
the Gershwins insisted on hiring only black singers to play the parts. Film (1959) dir. 
Otto Preminger; cast: Sidney Poitier, Dorothy Dandridge, Sammy Davis Jr. 

- Porter, Cole (Albert) (1892-1964) Composer, lyricist. From the age of 6 he studied 
violin, and then piano. At the age of ten, he began to compose music. Since 1915 he 
studied at Harvard’s School of Arts and Sciences for a graduate degree in Music. From 
France, where he had gone in 1917, Cole sent home invented stories about joining the 
French Foreign Legion. He studied briefly with the noted French composer Vincent 
d’Indy. A riding accident (1937) made him unable to walk and left him suffering till 
the end of his life. He conquered Broadway (Paris, 1928, “Let’s Do IF’-,Fifty Million 
Frenchmen, 1929, “You Do Something to Me”; The New Yorkers (1930), “Love for Sale”; 
Gay Divorce, 1932, “Night and Day”; Anything Goes, 1934, “You’re the Top”; Jubilee, 
1935, “Begin the Beguine”; Leave It to Me, 1938, “My Heart Belongs to Daddy”; Kiss 
Me, Kate, 1948, “Brush Up Your Shakespeare Can-Can, 1953, “I Love Paris”) and Hol¬ 
lywood (music for films The Pirate, 1948; Fligh Society, 1956, “True Love” Oscar; Les 
Girls, 1957) with his witty songs, of which he wrote over 800. 

- Porter, Fairfield (1907-1975), painter, printmaker; he painted mostly interiors, but 
also landscapes, which he treated in a quiet, intimate way. From the late 1940s his 
handling, influenced by AbEx, became broader. (Katie and Anne, 1955; Late Afternoon 
Show, 1972; Snow - South Main Street, ca. 1972). 

- Porter, Katherine Anne [b. Callie Russell Porter](1890-1980) Writer. Proud to be 
called the first professional writer from Texas, she set her stories in the American 
Southwest, drawing upon elements of her family history. She published collections of 
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short stories (Flowering Judas and Other Stories, 1930; Pale Horse, Pale Rider, 1939; The 
Collected Stories of Katherine Anne Porter, 1965, National Book Award and the Pulitzer 
Prize) and a novel Ship of Fools, 1962 (filmed in 1965, dir. Stanley Kramer, starring: 
Vivien Leigh, Simone Signoret, Jose Ferrer, Lee Marvin; previously she also worked 
for Hollywood as a scriptwriter on Young Bess (1953, uncredited). She drew inspiration 
from her journey from Mexico to Germany aboard a German vessel, but also from 
the German medieval allegorical poem Das Narrenschijf (1494) by the German poet 
Sebastian Brant. Believing that a writer had a moral responsibility to challenge evil 
(she herself championed anti-fascist rebels in Spain, and in her essay The Never-Ending 
Wrong (1977) Porter expressed her outrage at the verdict in the Sacco and Vanzetti 
case), the central theme of her narrative seems to be the passive encouragement of 
evil by respectable people. 

- Porter, Rufus (1792-1884) Itinerant painter. As a muralist he decorated walls with 
stenciled image and freehand paintings (‘The Steamship Victory,, n.d.) which were 
less costly than the expensive imported wallpaper of the time. As a portraitist he 
pioneered the idea of doing inexpensive portraits, affordable for the common people 
('Bust Profile Portrait of Miss Cushing of Bridgwewater, n.d.). 

- Porter, William Sydney (pseud. O. Henry, one of many) (1862-1910) Writer. Author 
of many short stories which present authentic pictures of American life in the early 
1900’s. His are compact tales, varying in subject matter (he is reported to have said 
that every house in every street in New York has a drama in it) with four themes 
recurring through all of them: pretense and the reversal of fortune; discovery and 
initiation through adventure; contrast and adversity as stimuli to the imagination, and 
the yearning for self-fulfillment in all human nature. Since 1903 he wrote one story 
a week for Pulitzer’s Sunday World. To pay his bills he developed from several short 
stories a novel Cabbages and Kings (1904), favorably received by the critics but not by 
the readers. He had more luck with The Four Million (1906). The emotional spectrum 
of his stories runs from the bleakness of “The Furnished Room” to hope for man’s 
humaneness “The Last Leaf”. 

- Pousette-Dart, Richard (1916-1992) Painter. In his paintings he evolved distinctive 
style of images in layered webs of pigment (‘Symphony Number 1, The Transcenden¬ 
tal’, 1941). He also experimented with other media, including collage (‘Light Gathers 
to the Question of No’, 1979), photography (‘Self-Portrait with Glasses’, 1985) and 
sculpture of wire and found objects (‘Untitled (The Web)’, 1950). 

- Post, Emily (1873-1960). Journalist, arbiter of good manners. Her ‘Etiquette in So¬ 
ciety, in Business, in Politics and at Home’ (1st ed. 1922), although not the first book 
of good manners, became very influential in standardizing ideas of how to behave. 

- Powell, Adam Clayton, Sr. (1865-1953) One of America’s leading African-American 
clergymen. The pastor of the Abyssinian Baptist Church which was relocated from 
Manhattan to Harlem, where it attracted large numbers and provided community 
service. He also served as vice President of the National Association of Colored People. 

- Powell, Bud (1924-1966), jazz musician; pianist, composer, pioneer of Modern Jazz. 

- Powell, Colin (Luther) (1937-) Four-star general. He was to become the first African 
American to serve on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the first Afro-American appointed 
as the US Secretary of state. 
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- Powers, Hiram (1805-1873) Sculptor. The leading neoclassicist of his generation. 
Most of his works were carried out in Italy. He was responsible for inventing new 
tools and techniques in finishing marble, and he devised a revolutionary method of 
modeling and carving plaster. He began his career with an expressive bust of President 
Andrew Jackson (1835), followed by busts of George Washington (c. 1838-44), Daniel 
Webster and Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Next came two early full figures, both well- 
proportioned nudes: The Fisher Boy (1841) and The Greek Slave (1843) inspired by Venus 
de Medici (which he saw in Florence), easily the most famous American statue of the 
nineteenth century, which brought him fame and fortune. 1858 brought the statues 
of the so-called “national allegories”: America and California, and statues of Benjamin 
Franklin (for the Senate) and Thomas Jefferson for the House wing of the Capitol in 
Washington. The Last of the Tribe (1872) is a depiction of Native-American maiden. 

- Prairie Schooner, The. A light wagon designed to travel great distances on rough 
prairie trails, which could often be pulled by a single team of horses. They had flat 
bodies and lower sides than the Conestoga. The white canvas covers made them 
look like sailing ships from the distance, earning them the nickname of “Schooners”. 
Expansion of the railroads made travelling great distances by the covered wagons no 
longer necessary. 

- Prang, Louis (1824-1909) German-born lithographer. He utilized new color print¬ 
ing methods to bring mass produced Christmas cards (which as a hand made object 
probably had first appeared in Germany) to America. Prang’s first modern, color 
printed Christmas card was produced inl875, with exquisite portrayals of flora, fauna, 
children, angels and other symbols of the season. He kept the quality high by holding 
annual contests with cash prizes for new artistic designs, attracting such painters as 
Elihu Vedder and Thomas Moran. 

- Pratt, Matthew (1734-1805) Painter. He practiced successfully portraiture (Self Por¬ 
trait, 1764; Thomas Paine, n.d.; Mrs. Peter DeLancey, ca. 1771) but is best remembered 
for his group portrait The American School (1765) depicting Benjamin West and four 
of pupils in West’s London Studio. 

- Precisionism. A movement in American painting, flourishing in the interwar years. 
It chose as subject urban and industrial landscapes (there are usually no figures in the 
painting) which it did not idealize, depicting them with often brilliantly clear light with 
a very precise technique creating sharply defined forms. Some of the artists involved 
in the movement exhibited together, Charles Demuth, Georgia O’Keeffe and Charles 
Sheeler being the best known, the movement also including George Ault, Preston 
Dickinson and Niles Spencer, although there was no formal group. The imagery and 
techniques of Precisionism influenced Magic Realism and later on Pop art. 

- Prendergast, Maurice (Brazil) (1859-1924) Canadian-born painter. As the early mod¬ 
ernist he exhibited with the Eight and at the Armory Show. Gradually he crept closer 
to Post-Impressionism in the way in which he emphasized flat pattern rather than 
illusionistic space. (Snow in April, 1907; Revere Beach No. 2, 1017-1918). Remarkable 
for their brilliant decorative color, his paintings often represent people enjoying them¬ 
selves in innocent pleasures ( Central Park in 1903 ; In Luxembourg Gardens, ca. 1907). 

- “President’s March, The” (aka “Hail Columbia” when sung with the lyrics of Joseph 
Hopkinson) composed by Philip Phile, performed whenever the Vice-President of the 
US enters a formal event, while “Hail to the Chief” greets the arrival of the President. 
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“Hail Columbia” was considered a national anthem until 1931 when Star-Spangled 
Banner was officially accepted in this function. 

- Price, Leontyne (Mary Violet) (1927-) soprano lirico spinto. The first African Ameri¬ 
can to gain international acclaim as a professional opera singer. Debut Broadway 1952 
(as St. Cecilia in Thomson‘s Four Saints in Three Acts). Toured Europe and Moscow 
as Gershwin’s Bess, 1952-4. Debut at the Met 1961 (Leonora in II Trovatore) She 
flourished as a prima donna at the Met, starring in such roles such as Cio-Cio-San 
in Madama Butterfly , Minnie in La Fanciulla del West and Cleopatra in Barber’s An¬ 
tony and Cleopatra. Her fine spinto soprano shone especially in Verdi roles, e.g. Aida, 
Leonora (Trovatore and Forza del destino), Amelia ( Ballo in maschera). Other roles: 
Poppea, Donna Anna, Tatyana, Manon Lescaut. She also recorded black spirituals. 

- Pulaski’s Day. October 11. The anniversary of death of Kazimierz Pulaski at the battle 
of Savannah during the Revolutionary War. Holiday of Polish Americans. 

- Puritan City, a nickname of Boston, Massachusetts. 

- Puritan State, The, a nickname of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

- Putnam, Ashley (1952-). soprano. Debut 1976 (Lucia). Roles inch Fiordiligi, Queen 
of the Night, Maria Stuarda, Gilda, Violetta, Musetta, Hanna Glawari (Merry Widow), 
Marschallin, Arabella, Danae. In 1981, when she was in the audience of The New York 
State Theater (Lincoln Center) performance of La Traviata, after the soprano singing 
the lead, Carol Vaness, fell ill during the performance, with the approval of Beverly 
Sills, the company’s director, after a 15-minute intermission the production resumed 
with the second act with Putnam singing the lead. Sills said the replacement of an 
ailing singer during a performance was very rare. 

- Pyle, “Ernie” (Ernest Taylor) (1900-1945) Journalist, war correspondent. He won a 
Pulitzer Prize in 1944 for his battlefield reporting in which he focused on the life of 
the soldiers rather than on grand strategy. He was killed at Okinawa. 

- Pyle, Howard (1853-1911) Artist, writer and illustrator. He became noted for ac¬ 
curate and distinctive illustrations for historical books such as Woodrow Wilson’s 
Washington (1897) and Henry Cabot Lodge’s Story of the Revolution (1898). He was 
writing as well as illustrating books for children, beginning with The Merry Adventures 
of Robin Flood (1883). Toward the end of his life, he turned to historical mural painting: 
The Battle of Nashville, 1906 for Minnesota State Capitol; The Landing of Cartaret, 1907, 
for the Essex County Courthouse, Newark, New Jersey; for the Hudson County Court¬ 
house, Jersey City, New Jersey, he hoped to produce five panels on historical subjects. 

- Quaker City, a nickname of Philadelphia. 

- Quaker State, a nickname of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, whose founder, 
William Penn, supported settlement of Quakers. 

- Queen of the Pacific, a nickname of San Francisco. 

- Queen of the South, a nickname of New Orleans. 

- Queen State, The, a nickname of Maryland, named for Henrietta Maria, queen of 
Charles I, the King of England. 

- Queler, Eve (1931-) Conductor. Founder of The Opera Orchestra of New York (1971), 
which she has conducted giving high-quality performances (over 100 performances on 
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the stage of Carnegie Hall) of rarely performed operatic masterpieces (Wagner’s Rien- 
zi, Berlioz’s Benvenuto Cellini, Strauss’ Die Liebe der Danae). At ease with symphonic 
repertoire, Queler has conducted Philadelphia Orchestra, Cleveland Orchestra, the 
Montreal Symphony, and the Orchestra Sinfonica Siciliana in Palermo, Italy. 

- Quidor, John (1801-1881). Painter. Now regarded as one of the finest early American 
painters who found great success in depicting the uniquely American character of the 
country’s landscape and people. Genre fantasist (but also portraitist and decorative 
painter) he painted scenes based on the romantic writings of James Fennimore Cooper 
(Leatherstocking’s Rescue, n.d.) and Washington Irving (Rip Van Winkle at Nicholas Ved- 
der’s Tavern, 1839; The Devil and Tom Walker, 1856; A Knickerbocker Tea Party, 1866). 

- Quirt, Walter (Wellington) (1902-1968). Painter. His career (prolific and eclectic) 
spanned many years and many genres. Under the auspices of the Works Progress 
Administration/Federal Art Project, he painted murals for the NYC Bellevue Hospital 
(The History of Medicine, 1938, destroyed), and in the style that was named social sur¬ 
realism (Conflict, 1935; The Future Is Ours, 1935; Obeisance to Poverty, ca 1938). Later 
he moved into figuration (Horse, 1962), fantasy, and abstraction. (A Man Who Made 
a Dollar, 1951; Dervish Time, 1956). 

- Quivar, Florence (1944-). Mezzo-soprano. One of the most prominent American 
mezzos of her generation, she is performing coloratura as well as dramatic mezzo- 
soprano roles, though most of her performances are in lyric mezzo roles. Debut 1975, 
in Rusalka. Met, from 1977, debut as Marina (Mussorgsky’s Boris Godunov), Fides, 
Isabella, Serena (Porgy and Bess), Ulrica. Admired for her expressive singing in such 
roles as Carmen, Adalgisa, and Gluck’s Orpheus, Eboli. 

- Rail Splitter, a nickname of president Abraham Lincoln. 

- Railroad City, a nickname of Indianapolis, Indiana. 

- Rainey, “Ma” [b. Gertrude Malissa Nix Pridgett] (1886-1939). 

Vocalist. As the first popular stage entertainer to incorporate authentic blues into her 
song repertoire she became known as “Mother of the Blues” being one of the form’s 
greatest female exponents, second only to Bessie Smith, with her rough-edged com¬ 
pelling voice. She cultivated an on-stage persona that would be the model for later 
blueswomen - full figured, with a smile full of gold teeth, wearing extravagant cloth¬ 
ing of satin gowns, beads, ostrich feathers and necklaces of gold coins. 

- Ramey, Samuel (1942-). Bass. Debut 1972 (Zuniga). His commanding vocalism, 
exceptional musicianship, elegant stage presence, and uncommon theatrical abilities 
enable him to portray a wide variety of characters. With astounding versatility he 
commands an impressive breadth of repertoire encompassing virtually every musi¬ 
cal style: the bel canto of Bellini, Rossini, and Donizetti; the lyric and dramatic roles 
of Mozart and Verdi; and the heroic roles of the Russian and French repertoire. His 
unusually broad repertory includes Figaro (Mozart), Don Giovanni, Leporello, Mustafa, 
Mo'ise, Mephistopheles (Gounod’s and Boito’s), Don Quichotte, Attila, Assur (Rossini 
Semiramide), Philip, Pimen, Boris, Nick Shadow, Duke Bluebeard. 

- Ramos, Mel (1935-). Painter. Usually is described as a Pop artist, yet his smooth, 
impersonal handling brings him also within the orbit of Superrealism. He specializes 
in paintings of comic-book like images of nude, voluptuous females, sometimes posed 
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with oversized candy bars (Butterfinger, 1995), cigarettes (Hav a Havana #8, 2011; Lucky 
Lulu, 1965), hamburgers (Lady Burger, 2009); and other branded items, and sometimes 
alluding to the famous nudes from art history ( Nude Descending a Staircase, #2, 2004) 
and mythology ( Galatea&Eros, 1999) as a medium for his trademark females. Thus 
he claims to explore the ways in which modern culture has cast female body as in¬ 
terchangeable with both beauty and consumerism. The witty quality of his oeuvre is 
reflected in his titles, two typical series being ‘You Get More Spaghetti with Giacometti’ 
and ‘You Get More Salami with Modigliani’. Other works: Graphics: ( Vantage, 1972; 
Paintings: (Hfrom the Hollywood Suite, 2009); Sculpture: ( Peek-a-Boo #1, 2012). 

- Randle, Thomas (1958-). Tenor. Debut, 1988 (Tamino). Well known for his vivid and 
committed stage portrayals and a unique ability to embrace a wide variety of reper¬ 
toire, he sang Monteverdi’s Orfeo and appeared on tour as Pelleas in the Peter Brook 
version of the opera. He is very active in the field of contemporary music with several 
world premieres to his credit, many written especially for him: the role of Dionysus 
(John Buller’s The Bacchae), the world premiere of Peter Schat’s opera Symposium, 
and the world premiere of John Taverner’s oratorio The Apocalypse. He also premiered 
and recorded Penderecki’s oratorio Credo. 

- Randolph, Vance (1897-1980), folklore researcher; he published the results of his 
research in the Ozarks in the collections: The Ozarks (1931), Ozark Mountain Folks 
(1931), Pissing in the Snow (1976). 

- Rankin, Jeanette (Pickering) (1880-1973) A suffragist, politician and activist. She is 
known as the first woman to be elected to Congress. She entered the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives as a Republican from Montana in 1917. During her first term she worked 
for passage of the 19 th Amendment (1920) to the Constitution, which allowed women 
to vote, and for laws protecting child and women labor. Her opposition to the war 
cost her the 1919 bid to become the first female senator. During her second term in 
the House she was the only member of Congress to vote against US entry into World 
War II, which again cost her congressional seat. 

- Rattner, Abraham (1895-1978). Painter; semi-abstract expressionist influenced by 
Cubism, in his brightly colored canvases is searching for spiritual and psychologi¬ 
cal values. (Descent from the Cross, 1942; The Bride, 1944; Still Life with Shoes, 1947; 
Window Composition, 1952). 

- Rauschenberg, Robert (Milton) (1925-2008) Painter, printmaker, designer, experi¬ 
mental artist. One of the most influential figures in the move away from the AbEx 
(he began with minimalist monochromatic paintings (White Painting (Three Panels), 
1950). He became associated with Neo-Dada and the Pop-Art making collages with 
newspaper fragments. His “combine paintings”, with three-dimensional objects in¬ 
corporated, assemble painted and printed images to make wall-hung artworks (The 
Bed, 1955; Odalisk, 1955-58, free standing combine). Through his association with 
Merce Cunningham (he was designer for Cunningham’s dance company - e.g. Trav¬ 
elogue, 1977) he has also been involved in modern dance. In 1981 he began work on 
The % Mile or Two Furlong Piece (1981-2008), conceived by the artist to be the longest 
artwork in the world, which is a self-contained retrospective presenting significant 
developments in Rauschenberg’s career, referring to past motifs and techniques as 
well as to current trends in art. 
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- Rauschenbusch, Walter (1861-1918) Clergyman, educationist. Insisting that religion 
and ethics were inseparable, he believed in the centrality of the Bible and the example 
of Jesus. He was renowned for his charitable activities in the NYC’s Hell’s Kitchen. 
Being critical of capitalism ( Christianity and the Social crisis, 1907), he advocated 
socialist solutions, such as the Social Gospel movement ( A Theology for the Social 
Gospel, 1917) to problems like unemployment and industrial corruption (he scorned 
the inherited wealth as undermining the Protestant work ethic). He advocated the 
establishment of the Kingdom of God on earth, his work serving as a precursor to the 
liberation theology of the late 20 th c. 

- Rawlings, Marjorie Kinnan (1896-1953) Writer. She became famous with the works 
in which she presented the world of the North Central Florida Crackers, especially 
Cross Creek (1935) and The Yearling (1938) which won her the Pulitzer prize. As in 
every major character in Rawling’s fiction, Jody Baxter has to find some sense in 
life - and to accept it on its own terms. When he adopts an orphaned fawn, he hopes 
that it can become part of his world on the family’s terms, but he is learning in the 
process that animals from the wild must live on their own terms, incompatible with 
successful cultivation of the land. Jody has to make his transition from childhood to 
adulthood by himself killing his yearling deer, Flag. The novel was filmed twice: (1) 
1946, dir. Clarence Brown, starring Gregory Peck, Jane Wyman, Claude Jarman, Jr.; (2) 
1994 (TV), dir. Rod Hardy, starring Peter Strauss, Jean Smart, Philip Seymour Hoffman. 

- Ray, Man [b. Emmanuel Rudnitzki] (1890-1977) Painter (his best-known painting 
being probably Observatory Time, 1934, showing an enormous pair of floating lips) 
and photographer (famous for his portraits of his associates, he also developed a 
thriving career as a fashion photographer), draughtsman, filmmaker, visionary artist. 
One of the most prominent figures of Dada and Surrealism, working predominantly 
in the photographic medium although he practiced also air-brush painting, such as his 
highly figurative The Rope Dancer Accompanies Herself with Shadows (1916). In Paris 
(1921-1940), where he was one of the most admired avant-garde photographers, he 
produced many collages, as well as assemblages and ‘found objects’ (photographs of 
an eggbeater entitled L’Homme, 1918; The Gift, 1921, is a sculpture that incorporated 
two found objects - a flatiron with a row of nails sticking out of its smooth face. 
Another of his famous works from this time was Violin d’lngres (1924) featuring the 
bare back of his lover. Ray’s oeuvre also includes a number of Surrealist films ( L ’Etoile 
deMer, 1928). 

- Rebel Capital, a nickname that the British gave during the War of Independence to 
Philadephia, since 1776 the capital of the 13 Colonies. 

- “Red River Valley”, a popular song of the West. 

- Regionalism. A movement in American painting, flourishing chiefly in the 1930s 
(coinciding with the Great Depression and the time of profound national doubt). The 
name is sometimes used interchangeably with the American Scene Painting, although 
the latter was more comprehensive. The Regionalists (the three major representatives 
of this movement were Thomas Hart Benton, Jon Steuart Curry and Grant Wood, all 
Midwesterners, but different in temperament and style) were motivated by a patriotic 
desire to lay the foundations for the genuinely American art by the employment of 
local themes, glorifying and recording rural and small-town America. This attitude de¬ 
clined in the 1940s in the more international spirit generated by the Second World War. 
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- Reid, Robert Lewis (1862-1929). Impressionist painter of young attractive women 
(types rather than portraits) set among flowers (‘Fleur de Lis’, ca.1895), nudes (‘Daphne; 
Japanese Screen; Opal’, ca 1895). He also designed stained glass (ten windows for the 
Unitarian Memorial Church at Fairhaven, Mass, 1906) and painted murals (‘Philoso¬ 
phy,, Wisdom, Understanding’ and the ‘Five Senses’ on second floor, North Corridor, 
Thomas Jefferson Building, Library of Congress) 

- Reinagle, Alexander, (1756-1809) British-born American composer, educationist, 
organist. Among his first compositions was his Collection of Scots Tunes -with Vari¬ 
ations (1782; American ed. 1787). In 1786 Reinagle emigrated to the US, settling in 
Philadelphia where he revived dormant City Concert series. From 1791 he worked 
with actor Thomas Wignell in The New Company (which presented the first native 
North American operas produced by a full-time theatrical concern) ballad operas and 
other productions (some 75 of them). All these compositions, as well as his Monody 
on the Death of George Washington (1799), perished in the Chestnut Street Theatre 
fire (1820). Apart from his compositions for theatre, Reinagle published songs, dances 
and descriptive works, some inspired by the Revolutionary War (a song “America, 
Commerce and Freedom' 1 ). The manuscripts of Reinagle’s four piano sonatas written 
in 1780‘s, the oldest known keyboard music of substance written in America, were 
discovered in 1904. 

- Reiner, Fritz (1888-1963). Hungarian, later US, conductor. Admired for his musi¬ 
cianship, disliked for his aggressive and exacting temperament. Debut 1909 (Carmen). 
In US since 1921(1928 citizen), invited to become the music director of the Cincin¬ 
nati Symphony, which he left to teach conducting at the Curtis Institute of Music 
in Philadelphia (1931-41). His directorship of the Pittsburgh Symphony (1938-48) 
grounded his reputation as a builder of orchestras. At the Met (1948-53) he advocated 
Strauss’ operas (esp. Salome and Elektra), although he maintained a broad repertory 
that crossed boundaries of nationality and style (first US Rake’s Progress, 1953). In 1953 
he assumed the directorship of Chicago Symphony Orchestra, which then began its 
artistic ascendancy. 

- Reinhardt, “Ad” (Adolph Frederick) 1913-1967). Painter. One of few abstract art¬ 
ists employed (1936-41) in the Easel Division of the Works Progress Administration 
of Federal Art Project. In the 1950’s he turned to geometric paintings dominated 
by grid structures, then to monochromatic, ultimately to “all-black” paintings with 
geometrical designs of squares or oblongs barely perceptibly different shades (‘Red 
Painting’ 1952; ‘Abstract Painting Black’, 1960). 

- Reinhardt, Django (Jean Baptiste)(1910-1953), Belgian-born jazz guitarist, one of 
the important soloists in the genre. Largely self-taught, never learning how to write 
or read music, later he had to depend on others to transcribe his compositions. He 
became interested in American jazz in the mid-1920s (he especially liked the works of 
Duke Ellington, Louis Armstrong and Joe Venuti). His blend of swing and the Roma 
musical tradition, as well as his unconventional technique (accommodating the loss 
of the use of two fingers lost in a caravan fire he played with his two fingers and 
thumb), made him a unique and legendary figure. By the mid-1930s, Reinhardt had 
joined forces with violinist Stephane Grappelli to form the Quintette du Hot Club de 
France, the first major European jazz band. Some of his most famous works with the 
quintet are “Djangology,” “Bricktop” and “Swing 39.” 
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- Reinhart, Charles (Stanley) (1844-1896). Illustrator and painter. His oils were mostly 
marine views (Lonely Vigil, n.d.) combined with genre ( Family Photographer, 1890). 
With several other artists he decorated domes of the World’s Columbian Exposition 
(Chicago, 1893). 

- Remington, Frederic (1861-1909) Painter, sculptor, illustrator. Famous for his sketch¬ 
es of soldiers, Indians and horses in the Old West (Bronco Buster, 1895). 

- Rinehart, Frank A(lbert) (1861-1928) Photographer. On the governments commis¬ 
sion he became the official photographer of the Trans-Mississippi Exposition and 
Indian Congress (1888, Omaha). Over 500 portraits of Native Americans attending 
the Congress survived, although they are staged depictions in which the sitters are 
posed in ceremonial dress in front of studio backdrops, nevertheless they form one of 
the finest collections of American Indian portraits: Chief Mountain, Blackfeet, Yellow 
Magpie, Arapahoe ; Geronimo, Chiricahua Apache Leader.-, Gas Gos Sha De Bay [Joe 
Broad], Ojibwa, 1908. 

- Ren Cen, a nickname of Renaissance Center in Detroit. 

- Reno, Janet Wood (1938-) Jurist. The first woman attorney general of the US, ap¬ 
pointed by President Bill Clinton. She was an upholder of abortion rights, defendant’s 
rights and an enforcer of child-support laws. 

- Reno, Nevada, pp. 233 000 (2013) American capital of divorce - minimum require¬ 
ment of residence for filing is 6 weeks. 

- Renwick, James, Jr., (1818-1895) Architect. He is best known for contribution to the 
revival of Gothic Architecture in the US (St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic Cathedral, NYC 
(1858-1879). He obtained the commission for NYC’s Episcopal Grace Church (1843-46) 
at the age of 24. He also designed the first American public building in Romanesque 
style “Castle” of the Smithsonian Institution Building, Washington, D.C. (1847-55). 
Renwick found inspiration in Elizabethan and Renaissance art for his St. Denis Hotel 
(1851-52). Finally, he introduced the Deuxieme Empire style with mansard roof and 
Romanesque style arches for public building designs: Corcoran (now Renwick) Gallery 
(1859-61) which earned it the name of the “American Louvre”, Washington D.C.; Main 
Building (originally called The College) of Vassar College (1861-65), Poughkeepsie, NY. 
Among his most successful disciples was Bertram Goodhue. 

- 'Representative Men’ (1850). Book by Ralph Waldo Emerson. Of the seven essays 
“Plato” and “Montaigne” proved to be the most popular. 

- Resnik, Regina (1922-2013). soprano, later mezzo-soprano. Debut as soprano 1942 
(Lady Macbeth). Roles included Donna Anna, Ellen Orford (Peter Grimes), Alice Ford... 
She stepped into the dramatic mezzo-soprano repertory in the mid-’50s (her Sieglinde 
in Die Walkiire 1953 proved a transitional role) with revelatory results. Her vivid dra¬ 
matic imagination as an actress enabled her to create formidable portraits as Carmen, 
Marina, Ortrud, Eboli, Klytemnastra, Lucretia, Herodias, and Dame Quickly. 

- Rethberg, Elisabeth [b. Lisbeth Sattler], (1894-1976). German, later US, soprano. 
Debut 1915 (Arsena, Der Zigeunerbaron). Her enormous repertory included Constanze, 
Countess (Mozart), Pamina, Marguerite, Selika, Eva, Aida, Marschallin. An outstanding 
singer of impeccable style, she used her well-schooled voice with consummate skill 
and musicality, concentrating on the spinto repertory, the area most congenial to her 
instrument: Italian roles there included Cio-Cio-San, Maddalena in Andrea Chenier, 
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Amelia in Verdi’s Simon Boccanegra, Desdemona, Leonora in II trovatore. Her German 
roles included Agathe in Weber’s Der Freischutz, Sieglinde, Elsa, Elisabeth. 

- Rhine of America, The, a nickname of Hudson River upstate New York. 

- Rhode Island, 13 lh state (1790); name: various explanations are given; capital: Provi¬ 
dence; bird: Rhode Island Red; flower: Violet; tree: Red Maple; nickname: The Ocean 
State; song: "Rhode Island, it’s for Me”; motto: Hope. 

- Ricci, Ruggiero [b. Woodrow Wilson Rich] (1918-2012) Violinist. Made his debut 
in San Francisco performing Mendelssohn’s violin concerto. He further studied with 
the German violinist Georg Kulenkampff. In 1934 he gave a recital at Carnegie Hall. 
Subsequently, Ricci presented concerts in many of the world’s major musical centers 
(also premiering concertos of Ginastera and von Einem). He remained an active pres¬ 
ence on the concert stage into his seventies. 

- Rice State, The, a nickname of South Carolina. 

- Rich, Buddy Bernard (1917-1987), jazz musician: drums, vocals, band leader. One 
of the greatest natural technicians on his instrument, his play is characterized by 
rhythmic precision. As a child he worked with his parents’ vaudeville act. Led his own 
stage band from age 11. Though unable to read music, he was capable of following the 
most intricate arrangements after hearing them once. He played in the most famous 
bands of Artie Shaw and Tommy Dorsey. Since 1946 his own big band together with 
Frank Sinatra. 

- Richardson, Henry Hobson (1838-1886) Architect educated at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts in Paris. His architectural career spanned a period of only 20 years but in that 
time he transformed American architecture. His early churches ( Grace Church, Med¬ 
ford Massachusetts (1867-69) draw on English parish church convention, whereas 
the William Dorsheimer house, Buffalo (1868-71) shows his knowledge of the Second 
Empire style. Trinity Church, Boston (1872-77) marked a critical turning point, with 
its strong geometric order and the French Romanesque ornament motifs based on 
the Romanesque architecture of southern France. Many architects copied the Roman¬ 
esque elements of his buildings and created for almost a decade Romanesque revival 
architecture, sometimes called “Richardsonian Romanesque”. However, Richardson’s 
gradual simplification of form and elimination of extraneous ornament and historically 
derived detail is reflected in his library designs, especially in The Crane Library, Quincy, 
Massachusetts (1880-82) considered one of his best, which shows integration of stacks, 
reading room and entry hall. His Senate Chamber in the New York State Capitol, Albany 
(1881), finished in a variety of rich materials including granite, onyx, marble, and oak, 
is considered one of the finest 19 th c. architectural interiors. His finest works come from 
the last period: The Allegheny County Courthouse and Jail, Pittsburgh (1883-88), ex¬ 
ecuted in pinkish-gray granite with minimal ornament not to accumulate grime, served 
as model for public buildings of all types. As Richardson’s finest designs is recognized 
The Marshall Field Wholesale Store, Chicago (1885-87; demolished 1930). With its sim¬ 
plicity, unbroken mass, and controlled pattern of windows, The Field Store had a direct 
impact on buildings subsequently designed by the leading commercial architects of the 
Chicago school, particularly Louis Sullivan. Over the course of his career Richardson 
took on all sorts of problems: new building types, such as railroad passenger stations 
(9 for Boston&Albany Railroad), lighthouses, grain elevators. 
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- Rickey, George (1907-2002) Painter, sculptor (and writer on art) his work including 
murals, painted as a Federal Treasure Department Section of Fine Arts, for Olivet 
College, Michigan (Offer of Education, ca. 1941), and the Post Office at Selinsgrove, 
Pennsylvania ( Susquehanna Trail, 1937). In 1949 he turned from painting to sculpture 
beginning with mobiles (often designed to be situated out of doors, relying on air 
currents to set them in motion. (Machine for a Low Ceiling, 1953; Space Churn with 
Spheres, Variation III, 1972; Breaking Column, 1988; Cubes, Lumina Variation, 2000). 

- Riddle, Nelson (1921-1985), conductor, trombonist, composer (film music: Loli¬ 
ta, 1962; Great Gatsby, 1974, Oscar), arranger. Arranged among others for Tommy 
Dorsey, Bing Crosby, Ella Fitzgerald, Peggy Lee, Nat “King” Cole, Frank Sinatra who 
credited much of his success to Riddle’s Charts. 

- Riegel, Kenneth (1938-). Tenor. Debut 1965 (US prem. of Henze’s Konig Hirsch). from 
1973 as Iopas, Tamino, Faust, Hoffmann. Created roles incl. Aiwa, Composer in 3act 
version of Lulu ( Paris 1979) and the Leper in Messiaen’s St Frangois d’Assise (1983). 
A capable and musical performer with acting skill. On the screen he has appeared as 
Don Ottavio in Joseph Losey’s film of Don Giovanni (1979) and as Prince Shuisky in 
the movie version of Boris Godunov (1989), dir. by Andrzej Zulawski. 

- Riis, Jacob (August) (1849-1914) Danish-born journalist, author, photographer and 
social reformer. A progressive and advocate of the Social Gospel Riis beloved prac¬ 
tical Christianity meant seeking justice for the poor. As a police reporter he took 
photographs (often taken at night by the magnesium flash) and then wrote about the 
crowded and filthy living conditions of NYC’s poverty-stricken tenement dwellers. 
He published his findings in How the Other Half Lives: Studies among the Tenements 
of New York (1890), Riis’s major book on the subject of tenement life. 

- Rimmer, William (1816-1879), British-born sculptor and physician: author of the 
anatomy manuals for artists (Art Anatomy, 1877). A prolific sculptor (Falling Gladi¬ 
ator, 1861; The Fighting Lions, 1870). Worked with William Morris Hunt on Albany 
mural designs. 

- Rinehart, William, Henry (1825-1874) Sculptor. Extending the neoclassical tradition 
through the third quarter of the 19 th century, his ideal works were among the most 
refined of the time, Leander (1859) being considered the finest male figure of the period, 
and his Clitie (1872) was acclaimed as the best female nude. Like his Latona and Her 
Children, Apollo and Diana, (1870) his figures tend to be motionless. He completed 
Crawford’s designs for the bronze doors for the Senate (1868) and House (1905) wings. 

- Ringgold, Faith (nee Jones) (1930-). African American painter, sculptor, performance 
artist. Her work has been much concerned in the 1960’s with black oppression issues 
(American People Series #20: Die, 1967), sometimes using the American flag as a back¬ 
ground (American People Series #18: The Flag is Bleeding, 1967). Since 1970 she has been 
primarily concerned with feminist issues, which she expressed in the mural For the 
Women’s House (1972, since destroyed) in the women’s prison on Riker’s Island, which 
was showing women in the roles so far unimaginable for them. In 1970’, employing 
traditional African craft techniques, she started to produce fabric figures, what she 
called “story quilts” (Street Story Quilt, 1985), hoping to reach a wider audience. 

- Rivers, Larry [b. Yitzroch Loisa Grossberg] (1923-2002). Painter. Trained in AbEx, he 
is regarded as one of the leading figures in the revival of figurative art. His landscapes, 
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portraits and figure studies of the early 1950’s were considered reactionary by contem¬ 
porary critics because of their realistic drawings and structure. Some of his paintings 
were naturalistic, such as his first major work, The Burial (1951) a grim depiction of 
his grandmother’s funeral, as well as nude study of his mother in law ( Double Por¬ 
trait ofBerdie, 1955). Often concerned with historical themes (History of the Russian 
Revolution: from Marx to Mayakovski, 1965, combining painting, sculpture and collage) 
especially themes from American history, which he approached with irony (Wash¬ 
ington Crossing the Delaware, 1953) based on the famous painting, already an icon, by 
German-American painter Leutze, is one of attempts to shock artists into reacting in 
new ways (The Next to Last Confederate, 1959; The Last Civil War Veteran, 1970) Since 
he began sculpting (1953), he has produced life-size outdoor figures in welded metal, 
then in Plexiglass and wood. (Olympia in Blackface, 1970). He also designed the sets 
and costumes for Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex (1966). 

- Robbins, Jerome [b. Jerome Wilson Rabinowitz] (1918-1998) Dancer, choreographer, 
director. One of the 20 th c. most popular ballet and Broadway musical choreographers. 
Already his ballet debut piece Fancy Free (1944), Robbins’s first dance for a ballet 
company, was successful and transformed into the stage musical On the Town (1944). 
His other productions were to become classics: High Button Shoes (1947, Tony, his 
“Mack Sennett Ballet” considered a classic by historians of ballet); The King and I 
(1951); The Pajama Game (1954, choreography and directing); West Side Story (1957), 
where his ballet scenes were a major element of narrative and not just an ornament; 
Gypsy (1959) and Fiddler on the Roof (1964, Tonys for choreography and directing); 
and an anthology of his works from various productions Jerome Robbins’ Broadway 
(1989, Tony for directing). He won an Oscar for his co-directing of the film version 
of West Side Story (1961). 

- Robert E. Lee’s Birthday, January 19, celebrated in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Geor¬ 
gia, South and North Carolina, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Virginia. 

- Robeson, Paul (1898-1976). actor and singer (bass-baritone). Son of a Presbyterian 
minister (a runaway slave). Studied law Columbia U. Career as actor, notably as Oth¬ 
ello, but gave unforgettable performances as Joe (Show Boat), (also appearing in the 
film, 1936), and as Crown (Porgy and Bess). His huge frame, magnificent voice, and 
the moving quality of his singing (especially in Spirituals) left indelible impressions 
on all who heard him. Success in amateur theater earned him an offer on the part of 
Eugene O’Neill of casting him in his dramas: All God’s Chillun (1924), Emperor Jones 
(1925); and then in films (Emperor Jones, 1933), Other films: Show Boat(1936), King Sa¬ 
lomon ’s Mines (1937). His bass-baritone is particularly associated with black spirituals 
and the song “Old Man River” from Show Boat. After the war his leftist views earned 
him censure of the HUAC. 

- Robinson, Bill Luther, “Bojangles” (the nickname which connoted a cheerful and 
happy-go-lucky demeanor for his white fans, despite the nearly polar opposite mean¬ 
ing of the nickname in the black community, earned for his contentious tendencies) 
(1874-1949) African-American tap-dancer, vocalist and actor. He served as a rifle¬ 
man in World War I, but was also a drum major. He started his career as a vaudeville 
performer, transitioning to Broadway and to Hollywood film in the 1930’s and 1940s 
(his starring in the successful musical revue Blackbirds of 1928, which featured his 
famous “stair dance”; in 1939 he performed in two jazz-inspired interpretations of 
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Gilbert and Sullivan’s operettas: The Hot Mikado (1939), and Memphis Bound (H.M.S. 
Pinafore”, 1945 ). His delicate tap-dance style (he pioneered a new form of tap, shifting 
from a flat-footed style to a light, swinging style that focused on elegant footwork) 
and cheerful demeanor made Robinson a favorite of both black and white audiences. 
He starred in 14 Hollywood motion pictures, many of them musicals, playing multiple 
roles opposite the child star Shirley Temple (The Littlest Rebel, 1935; The Little Colonel, 
1936; Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, 1938), and leading role (co-starring Lena Horne 
and Cab Calloway) in Stormy Weather, 1943. Fred Astaire paid a symbolic homage to 
his idol in the number “Bojangles of Harlem” in the film musical Swing Time (1936). 
Despite earning millions during his lifetime, Robinson died poor, much of his wealth 
having gone to charities in Harlem and beyond. 

- Robinson, Boardman (1876-1952). Canadian-born painter, illustrator, and cartoon¬ 
ist. As a muralist he executed a mural series, The History of Commerce (1929) for 
Kauffmann Department Store in Pittsburgh, Man and His Toys (1930) for the R. C. A. 
Building, Rockefeller Center New York. Then for the Department of Justice 18 panels 
“Great Events and Figures of the Law” (Magna Charta, 1937). He also illustrated fine 
editions of The Brothers Karamazov (1933), The Spoon River Anthology (1941) and Moby 
Dick (1942). 

- Robinson, Theodore (1852-1896). Impressionist landscape painter. He lived largely 
in France, in Giverny (c. 1889) where he became friendly with Monet which led to his 
espousal of Impressionism. Two in a Boat (1891); Low Tide, Riverside Yacht Club (1894). 

- Rockefeller, Abby Aldrich (1874-1948) Art collector and patron. In the 1920’s she 
began to specialize in modern painting, collecting works by Cezanne, Matisse, Picasso 
and numerous American artists (Demuth, Hopper, O’Keeffe). During the Depression 
she helped several artists (Shahn, Sheller) by giving them commissions. She was one of 
the founders of the Museum of Modern art (MOMA), NYC. Her husband’s most notable 
contribution to 20 th c. art was commissioning Rockefeller Center, NYC (begun 1929). 

- Rockefeller Center (1933), on the Fifth Avenue, NYC, opposite the Saint Patrick 
Cathedral. A corporate complex of several buildings centered on a 70-story slab. The 
most impressive urban project in NYC of the 20 th c. originally known as Radio City 
(since the 1940 it is known as Rockefeller Center). The first building completed was 
the RCA Building (1931-33), now GE Building, with the Art Deco relief Knowledge and 
Wisdom by Lee Lawrie on the fagade), designed by Raymond Hood (of the American 
Radiator Building in NYC and the Tribune Tower in Chicago fame). The Center consists 
of 14 buildings (Radio City Music Hall (1931-32, Avenue of the Americas), when built, 
the largest indoor theater in the world with a seating capacity of around 6 000; RCA 
Building 1270 Avenue of the Americas (formerly RKO Building, 1931-33); Promenade 
and Channel Gardens (1931 34); Sunken Plaza with the ice-rink and the sculpture of 
Prometheus by Paul Manship (1931-34); British Building (1932 33); Maison Franqaise 
(1933); International Building with the statue of Atlasby Lee Lawrie (1933-34); Associ¬ 
ated Press Building (1938); Simon and Schuster Building (1939; 1954/55); Warner Com¬ 
munications Building (1946-47). They are all located around a central sunken plaza, 
which around the Christmas time is converted into a popular outdoor skating rink. 

- Rockefeller, John D(avison) (1839-1927) Industrialist, philanthropist. Forming one 
oil company after another, he bought Cleveland refineries and Pennsylvania oil fields, 
establishing the Standard Oil Company of Ohio (the first great American business 
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trust), until in the 1890’s his company owned 70 percent of the oil business in the US. 
As a philanthropist he provided funds to establish the University of Chicago (1891), the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research NYC (1901) now Rockefeller University), the 
General Education Board (1902) and the Rockefeller Foundation (1913). His son, John 
D. Rockefeller Jr., was later responsible for building Rockefeller Center, and for restor¬ 
ing Colonial Williamsburg in Virginia. In NYC Museum of Modern Art, Lincoln Center. 

- Rockwell, Norman Perceval (1894-1978). Illustrator. Most famous for his 322 ‘Sat¬ 
urday Evening Post’ covers with subjects drawn from everyday life in small town- 
America. One of the most famous was 'Rosie the Riveter’ (1943). Inspired by the “Four 
Freedoms” speech by F.D. Roosevelt, Rockwell in his posters gave body to somewhat 
abstract freedoms. Late in life he addressed a weighty subject such as treatment of 
school integration ('The Problem We Have to Live With’, 1964). 

- Rodgers, Richard Charles (1902-1979), composer of theater and film music. With 
lyricist Lorenz Hart they formed the partnership that lasted 25 years and produced, 
among others, such successful Broadway musicals as Dearest Enemy (1925), A Con¬ 
necticut Yankee (1927), Jumbo (1935), On Your Toes (1936), Babes in Arms (1937), I’d 
Rather Be Right (1937), I Married An Angel (1938), The Boys from Syracuse (1938), Pal 
Joey (1940), By Jupiter (1942). In 1943 he formed with Oscar Hammerstein II one of 
the most fertile writing teams in American theater history. They created nine shows 
starting with (Oklahoma!, 1943; Carousel, 1945; South Pacific, 1949. In addition to Me 
and Juliet ( 1953), Pipe Dream ( 1955), and Flower Drum Song ( 1958), they wrote two 
of Broadway’s greatest hits - The King and I ( 1951) and The Sound of Music ( 1959). 
Their Allegro (1947) was slightly too abstract for contemporary theatergoers. After 
Hammerstein’s death Rodgers wrote also lyrics for his musicals (No Strings, 1962). 
In the early 1950’s Rodgers began to expand his composing to embrace symphonic 
pieces, like these used in TV documentary series Victory at Sea and The Valiant Years 
(About Winston Churchill). Films: A Connecticut Yankee ( 1931), Love Me Tonight (1932), 
Hallelujah, I’m a Bum (1933), State Fair (1945). 

- Rodzinski, Artur (1892-1958), Polish, later US, conductor. Debut Lvov 1920 ( Ernani). 
While in Warsaw (1924-6), he gave the Polish premieres of Strauss’ Rosenkavalier, 
Ravel’s L’heure espagnole, and Wolf-Ferrari’s Igioelli della madonna. At the invitation 
of Leopold Stokowski he came to Philadelphia, where he was since (1926) assistant 
conductor, and on the faculty of the Curtis Institute of Music. Later he headed Los 
Angeles Philharmonic (1929), and the Cleveland Orchestra (1933) - US prem. of Lady 
Macbeth of Mtsensk (1935). As the assistant of Arturo Toscanini he organized and 
trained (1937) the NBC orchestra. 1942-47 New York Philharmonic; 1947-48 Chicago. 

- Roger Williams City, a nickname of Providence, Rhode Island, from the name of 
its founder. 

- Rogers, Ginger [b. Virginia Katherine MacMath (1911-1995) Actor, dancer, singer 
of slightly husky voice. Hollywood film star of the 1930’s through 1950’s. Beginning 
with Carioca (1933) in partnership with Fred Astaire she performed, singing and 
dancing, in a series of romantic musicals dominated by the elegant, charming, fault¬ 
less dances. Inl940’s she began to be cast in straight roles. In 1965 she took over from 
Carol Channing the starring role in Hello, Dolly! on Broadway. Films: 42" d Street (1934), 
The Gay Divorcee (1934), Roberta (1935), Top Hat (1935), Follow the Fleet (1936), Swing 
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Time (1936), Shall We Dance (1939), The Story of Vernon and Irene Castle (1939), Lady 
in the Dark (1944), The Barkleys of Broadway (1949). 

- Rogers, John (1829-1904). Sculptor. One of the most enterprising sculptors ever, 
Rogers created (beginning with the Checker Players, 1859), a long series of genre 
groups based on everyday events and scenes. Mass-produced, they were sold to an 
appreciative public. Sometimes Rogers found his inspiration in literature, but most 
works were derived from his own impressions and observations. Rogers’ characters 
-candid, shy, emotional, or awkward - indicate the sculptor’s genuine ability to sug¬ 
gest personality in a pose, gesture, or implied movement. ( Union Refugees, 1863; The 
Council of War, 1868; Coming to the Parson, 1870; Is It So Nominated in the Bond, 1880; 
Neighboring Pews, 1883). 

- Rogers, Randolph (1825-1892). Sculptor. In his works in Neo-Classical and Realist 
styles he turned to literary themes, such as his most famous work, Nydia, the Blind Girl 
of Pompeii, based on a passage in Edward Bulwer-Lytton’s The Last Days of Pompeii 
(1835). He sculpted ideal figures ( Isaac on the Altar, 1863-64; The Somnambula, 1863/64; 
The Lost Pleiade, 1874/75). He also produced many public statues and monuments: John 
Adams (1859); Lincoln and the Emancipated Slave, ca. 1866; Rhode Island Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Monument, Providence (1866-71); Michigan Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument, 
Detroit (1867-72); Soldiers’ National Memorial at Gettysburg National Military Park 
(1869); Statue of Abraham Lincoln (1871); Lincoln Statue, Lincoln Park, Washington 
DC, ca. 1918). Rogers, friendly with Crawford, completed in a sympathetic manner 
Crawford’s Washington Monument (c. 1866) in Richmond, left unfinished at the lat¬ 
ter’s death, by adding statues, as well as certain allegorical items. Rogers was also 
commissioned to design a set of doors for the US Capitol, but he, unlike Crawford, 
lived to complete his set, the Columbus Doors, based on Ghiberti’s Gates of Paradise 
for the Florence Baptistry. Rogers’s doors, the first to be placed in the Capitol (1862), 
depict events in Columbus’ life in eight panels crowned by a lunette, with intricate 
side decorations. 

- Rollins, Sonny (Theodore Walter) (1930-) Jazz musician: tenor sax (occasionally 
soprano sax), composer. From the 1970’s his recordings have reflected the influence 
of calypso, pop, rock, and rhythm&blues. Even though his compositions were many 
and appreciated (“Oleo”, “Airegin”; film music Aule (1966), he mostly improvised as 
a soloist. 

- Romanesque Revival in American Architecture. Inspired by the medieval European 
style (popular during the 11 th and 12 th centuries) known as Romanesque because of its 
revival of earlier Roman forms, Romanesque Revival had its period of popularity in the 
years 1870’s-1900’s. Its characteristic features were round arches (the style emphasized 
the Classical Roman arch as its dominant feature) over windows and thick, cavernous 
entryways, thick masonry walls, typically asymmetrical facades. Due to its massive 
construction requirements the style was typically employed for grand public build¬ 
ings, such as courthouses, train stations, churches, libraries and schools. In the first 
phase of the Romanesque Revival may be mentioned “The Castle” of the Smithsonian 
Institution (arch. James Renwick, Jr., c. 1847-1855) Washington D.C... The second 
phase is best represented by designs of Henry Hobson Richardson: Trinity Church, 
Boston, 1877; Allegheny County Courthouse and Jail (Pittsburgh, 1888); Marshall Field 
Wholesale Store, Chicago (1887). 
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- Romberg, Sigmund (1887-1951), Hungarian-born composer, since 1909 in the US. 
His first great success was an operetta May time (1917), an adaptation of the Viennese 
operetta Wie einst in Mai. Likewise an adaptation of another Viennese operetta Das 
Dreimaderlhaus, was Blossom Time (1921) a fictionalized account of the youth of Franz 
Schubert, whose several pieces Romberg rearranged. One of his greatest successes (The 
Student Prince, 1924)was based on a German play Old Heidelberg. Then his The Desert 
Song (1925) and The New Moon (1928) with the hit “Lover Come Back to Me” the last 
operetta to have a long run. During the depression the audience tastes changed, so 
Romberg turned his attention to musicals (Up in Central Park, 1945; The Girl in Pink 
Tights, 1954, posthumously). He also composed for Hollywood: Viennese Nights (1930), 
The Night is Young (1934). 

- Rome, Harold Jacob (1908-1993), songwriter (composer and lyricist). Graduating 
(Yale, architecture) in the middle of Depression, he found work with the Works Pro¬ 
gress Administration (WPA, a New Deal employment program. He was commissioned 
(1936) by the International Ladies Garment Workers Union to write songs for a topical 
musical revue to be put on by amateur members of the Union. The response was Pins 
and Needles (1936), (for which, as in later productions, he wrote both music and lyrics’) 
which eventually (1937) made its way to Broadway, where it stayed until 1940, until 
that time the longest running Broadway musical. This brought further commissions, 
as the revue Sing Out the News (1938). With the entry of the US into World War II 
(1941) he became involved in writing shows for servicemen (Lunchtime Follies, 1942), 
and then he himself joined the Army (to continue what he had done so far). After his 
discharge, Rome wrote songs for a Broadway revue about servicemen adjusting to 
postwar civilian life Call Me Mister (1946) with a hit “South America, Take It Away”. 
His later successes on Broadway were the book musicals Wish You Were Here (1952) 
and Fanny (1954), and an adaptation of the film Destry Rides Again (1959). 

- Root, George Frederick (1820-1895). Songwriter. He wrote for minstrel show scoring 
success with “Rosalie, the Prairie Flower” (1855). During the Civil War he focused on war 
songs: “Kingdom Coming” (1862), “Just Before the Battle Mother” (1863), “Tramp! Tramp! 
Tramp!” (1863), “The Battle Cry of Freedom” (1864), “Marching through Georgia” (1865). 

- Rose, Billy [b. Samuel Wolf Rosenberg] (1899-1966). Producer, lyricist. One of the 
most renowned and respected show-biz impresarios of the early 20 th century. Married 
to Fanny Brice he launched her career on Broadway with his first Broadway musical 
production Sweet and Low (1930). His Jumbo (1935) was combination musical/circus 
produced at a great cost. His more traditional musicals were such as Carmen Jones 
(1943), an all-black adaptation of Bizet’s Carmen. As a lyricist he has to his credit songs 
such as “It’s Only a Paper Moon, “ “Me and My Shadow”. 

- Rose City, The, a nickname of Portland, Oregon. 

- Rose, Herman [b. Herman Rappaport] (1909-2007). Realist painter. He started out 
painting in an Expressionistic vein, but during the 1930’s he worked in the WPA 
Federal Artists Project as an assistant to Arshile Gorky in the Murals Division. He 
paints small scale modernist views of NYC, lyrical scenes of Brooklyn streets (Canarsie 
Flats, Brooklyn, 1956) and Manhattan roof and walls, landscapes (St. Ives, Cornwall, 
1987), studio still lifes (Pink Roses, 1958), and portraits of people he knew, rather than 
celebrities. 
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- Rosenberg, Harold (1906-1978) Art critic (of the New Yorker magazine from 1968 un¬ 
til his death) and administrator. His first important work devoted to the visual arts was 
an essay in Art News (1952) in which he coined the term “Action Painting”, particularly 
associated with Jackson Pollock, although Rosenberg himself favored most Willem 
De Kooning. Whereas his rival, Clement Greenberg, came to be concerned only with 
formal values, Rosenberg had an ethical and political conception of art. Consequently, 
in his opinion the critic should not “judge art” as “locate it”, subordinating visual 
analysis to intellectual understanding. He attacked the manipulative fashions created 
by both the market-place and the museums, treating with disdain Pop Art. 

- Rosenberg, Julius (1918-1953) and Ethel Greenglass Rosenberg (1915-1953). A cause 
celebre in American politics in the 1950’s. Charged with conspiracy to commit espio¬ 
nage for alleged passing of atomic secrets to the Soviets, they were the only Americans 
ever to be executed for spying during peacetime. As their execution date approached 
a worldwide furor erupted over their death sentences, still they were electrocuted in 
New York on June 19, 1953. 

- Rosenquist, James (1933-) Painter. Starting in an AbEx style, he grew to become one 
of America’s leading Pop artists, his experience as a billboard painter conducing to his 
most original work in which he combines fragments that depict people and products 
from advertisements in a way that reflects the powers of anonymity and alienation 
in modern culture (Marilyn Monroe, 1, 1962; F-lll, 1964-65; 15YearsMagnified through 
a Drop of Water, 1972-73) 

-Rosenthal, Doris (1895-1971) Painter. By 1934 Rosenthal was a universally recognized 
“regionalist” painter, best known for her colorful and sympathetic genre studies (mostly 
figurative) of Mexico, expressive yet unromanticized works representing the everyday 
life of Mexican Indians, the material gathered by her during travels to the remotest In¬ 
dian corners (La Grafonola, 1939; Chole con Florecito, 1940). The most frequent subjects 
of those sketches are the Sanchezes of Cheran, Mexico, that accepted Rosenthal (who 
sought not to work as a foumfa-artist) into their homes. Other works: (Girl in White, 
1931; Two Boys, ca.1930-39; Mexican Church, ca.1936-40; Berthelia, ca. 1952). 

- Rosie the Riveter. Based in small part on a real-life munitions worker, but primar¬ 
ily a fictitious character, the strong, bandanna-clad Rosie, with her sleeves rolled up 
above her powerful biceps (Norman Rockwell, Rosie the Riveter, 1943) became one of 
the most successful recruitment tools in American history, and the most iconic image 
of working women in the World War II era. 

- Ross, Betsy, [b. Elizabeth “Betsy” Griscom Ross], (1752-1836), an American icon - a 
Philadelphian seamstress, who is supposed to have sewn the first flag of the United 
States, subject of legend, according to which, at the behest of George Washington 
and members of the Continental Congress, she made the first official national flag of 
the new United States of America in June 1776. Historians, who checked the asser¬ 
tion (made by Ross’s grandson, William J. Camby, in 1870, showed that it was untrue 
since Washington was not in Philadelphia in June 1776, nor was there any record that 
Congress had ever specified the need for a flag before it approved the first one in 1777. 

- Roszak, Theodore (1902-1981) Polish-born sculptor. His 'Large Rectilinear Space 
Construction’ (1932) shows his technical mastery of direct work in metal, welded 
to create abstracted figure, bird, and animal forms with emphasis on fragmentation, 
spiky and skeletal shapes (‘The Spectre of Kitty Hawk’, 1947). 
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- Rothko, Mark [b. Marcus Rothkowitz] (1903-1970) Latvian-born abstract painter. 
One of the prominent figures of New York School and one of creators of Color Field 
Painting. His works, originally bright and vivid in color ( Aubade , 1944), from the 1950’s 
become somber, the amorphous shapes of these canvases being gradually simplified 
to very large rectangles. (Green and Maroon, 1953; Ochre and Red on red, 1954). 

- Rough Rider, a nickname given to Theodore Roosevelt for his participation in the 
Cuban campaign of the Spanish -American war, 1898, when he commanded the cav¬ 
alry regiment (which he formed at his own expense) called Rough Riders). 

- Rourke, Constance Mayfield (1885-1941), an explorer of American culture, especially 
in the spheres neglected by traditional scholarship: American Humor (1931), Roots of 
American Culture, and Other Essays (1942). 

- Rover, Very popular name for a dog (of uncertain origin), often used metaphorically 
to denote the animal itself. 

- Rozsa, Miklos (1907-1995), Hungarian-born composer of film music. Oscars for 
Spellbound ( 1945), A Double Life (1948), Ben Hur (1959, in which he employed archaic 
stylization). 

- Rubber Capital of the United States, A nickname of Akron, Ohio, where Goodyear 
and Firestone have their headquarters. 

- Rubinstein, Artur (1887-1982), Polish-born pianist. He promoted compositions of 
Karol Szymanowski, Igor Stravinsky, Claude Debussy, Maurice Ravel, Francis Poulenc, 
Serge Prokofiev; unsurpassed interpreter of Chopin. 

- Rudel, Julius (1921-2014). Austrian, later US, conductor. One of the prominent Amer¬ 
ican conductors and musical administrators, mainly associated with operatic perfor¬ 
mances, best-known for his direction of NYCO (1957-1979). He pursued a policy of 
including seasons devoted to US opera (Marc Blitzstein’s Regina; Leonard Bernstein’s 
Trouble in Tahiti). Inaugural director of Kennedy Center. 

- “Rudolph, The Red-Nosed Reindeer” (1939); Christmas song, music and lyr. Robert 
L. May, written to help lure customers into the Montgomery Ward department store. 

- Rush, William (1756-1833). self-taught sculptor. The man who made the transition 
from woodcarver to sculptor, Rush worked mainly in clay and wood (in the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts one may see a plaster cast of an original pine-knot 
portrait Rush made of his own head). His works include ship figureheads, allegories, 
and portraits. Wood being his preferred medium, he worked with other materials as 
well, including bronze and terra-cotta. Most of Rush’s portraits were busts, but one of 
his most distinguished pieces was a full-figure bronze of George Washington. ( Comedy; 
1808; Tragedy, 1808; General Winfield Scott, ca 1814; General Andrew Jackson, 1819; 
Self-Portrait (The Pine-Knot Portrait), 1822, cast 1871). 

- Russell, Charles Marion (1864-1926) Painter, sculptor, illustrator, author. Chroni¬ 
cler of the Old West, his paintings capturing dramatic moments, where suspense is 
high and the outcome uncertain. Always friendly with Native American tribesmen 
(he lived with the Blackfeet Indians in 1888), he devoted to them the majority of his 
works, two of the best are his Indian Women Moving (1898) and Buffalo Hunt No. 26 
(1899). Author of mural in the House of Representatives of Montana Lewis and Clark 
Meeting the Flathead Indians (1911-18). 
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- Russell, Morgan (1886-1953). Painter. With Stanton Macdonald-Wright (with whom 
he developed theories about the analogies between colors and musical patterns) they 
founded Synchromism (based on the theory that harmony exists between colors as 
well as between musical notes, and employing color alone to define form, meaning 
and composition), one of the earliest abstract art movements (the first Synchromist 
painting exhibited in the Salon des Independants: Synchromy in Orange: To Form (1913). 
Other paintings: Sketch for Synchromy in Blue Violet (1912), Synchromy nr. 4 (1914); 
Synchromie Fugue Andante (1922-23). Starting with the 1930’s he paints large religious 
pictures: Noli Me Tangere, 1938; The Assumption, 1944-48. 

- Rust Belt. A slang term for a geographic region in the US (once also known as the 
Industrial Heartland of North America). The area that was once involved in steel 
production (accelerated by the demands of the Civil War and the Second World War) 
and automobile manufacturing, earned its name (sarcastic by analogy to more auspi¬ 
cious names such as Corn Belt, Cotton Belt, Sun Belt) due to overwhelming presence 
of abandoned factories whose exposure to elements resulted in rusting. It is stretch¬ 
ing from central New York and running west through Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
northern Illinois and Indiana, with bordering lands including parts of Wisconsin, 
Kentucky, West Virginia, and Ontario, Canada. Some major industrial cities of the Rust 
Belt include Chicago, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleveland and Detroit. 

- Ryder, Albert Pinkham (1847-1917). Romantic symbolic painter. His most important 
works, often based on heroic themes from opera with its baroque conventions and lit¬ 
erature, belong in the mid-1880’s and 1890’s. His subjects are mainly divided between 
luminous and poetic interpretation of romantic biblical themes (Ryder enjoyed work¬ 
ing from the Bible: Jonah, ca.1885-95; Resurrection, 1885) and literary themes such as 
Shakespeare’s ( Macbeth and the Witches, ca. 1895; Desdemona, 1896; The Forest of Arden, 
ca. 1897) or Geoffrey Chaucer’s ( Constance, ca. 1896). He also had an admiration for 
Richard Wagner, a culture hero of the late 19 th c., whose operas inspired directly some 
pictures: Flying Dutchman (1887) and Siegfried and the Rhine Maidens (1888-91), based 
on Gotterdammerung. Another group of his favorite subjects are romantic, luminous 
and poetic interpretations of moonlit landscapes and seascapes (The Toilers of the Sea, 
1885; Homeward Bound, 1893) with their aura of romantic mystery which shrouds his 
symbolic statements of man’s lonely struggle against the forces of nature. In, pos¬ 
sibly, his most famous painting The Race Track (Death on a Pale Horse) (1896-1908), 
painted to commemorate a waiter who committed suicide after the horse on which 
he bet all of his savings had lost, the symbolic figure of death comes to claim another 
victim. His works often verge on the abstract (The Canal, 1890; Moonlit Cove, ca. 1911; 
Giona, ca. 1885). The only group of paintings that does not show European inspiration 
are his “marines” (Under a Cloud, ca. 1900; Marine, c. 1889-90; Moonlight Marine, 
ca.1870-90) - dark concentrated images of boats pitted against wind and wave under 
the centered eye of the moon. He produced in his lifetime some 150 small paintings 
(the rarity of his works led after his death to growing market values and eventually to 
the production of forgeries, and the ensuing problem of authentication). He painted 
and repainted his canvases throughout his lifetime, but, being largely self-taught, 
ignorant of technical problems he made technical blunders (such as painting over 
wet surfaces and using a bitumen that discolored) which led to practical destruction 
of some of them. This deterioration has tempted more forgers to copy his work than 
that of any other painter of his epoch 
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- Saarinen, Eero (1910-1961), Finnish-born architect. He represented the aesthet¬ 
ics of the International Style: Jefferson Memorial Gateway Arch in St. Louis (1948— 
67); General Motors Technical Center in Michigan (1951-57); TWA Terminal at the 
J. F. Kennedy Airport, NYC (1956-62). He was also famous for his furniture designs: 
his Pedestal Table, Tulip Chair, Executive Seating, together with his architectural 
designs, became icons of American modernism. 

- Sage, Kay (Katheryne Linn) (1898-1963). Painter. Sage’s Surrealist oeuvre consists of 
muted colors and strong geometric shapes (No One Heard Thunder, 1939) and straight, 
architectural lines (The Answer Is No, 1958), often incorporating drape-like coverings 
(Too Soon for Thunder, 1943) from which faces and figures sometimes emerge. (Tomor¬ 
row is Never, 1955). 

- Sage of Monticello, a nickname of Thomas Jefferson from the name of his house. 

- Sagebrush [Artemisia tridentata] A shrub that grows in arid and semi-arid condi¬ 
tions of the Great Basin. 

- Sagebrush State, The, a nickname of Wyoming and Nevada. 

- Sailor Town, a nickname of Norfolk, Virginia, a naval base. 

- Saint-Gaudens, Augustus (1848-1907). Irish-born sculptor (his family left for the US 
to escape the Irish potato famine). The leading American sculptor of the nineteenth 
century. His realistic style (his preferred medium was bronze) is sometimes called 
American Renaissance. Primarily a maker of public monuments (Admiral Farragut 
Monument, Madison Square Park, NYC, 1878-81; Abraham Lincoln: The Man (also 
Standing Lincoln), Lincoln Park, Chicago, 1887; high relief Colonel Robert Gould Shaw 
Memorial (Boston, 1897); a bronze group with the equestrian statue of General Sher¬ 
man in Grand Army Plaza, NYC, 1897-1903 ), he also did a seated bronze figure for 
the grave of the wife of his friend Henry Adams, Marian (Rock Creek Cemetery, 
Washington D.C., 1891), now known as Grief. He also did a good deal of work on a 
smaller scale (bust medallions, the design of the US $20 gold piece, 1907) and only 
one nude (Diana, 1892). 

- Saint-Gaudens National Historic Site, Cornish, New Hampshire. The home, studios 
and gardens of one of America’s greatest sculptors, with over 100 of his artworks, 

- Salem Maritime National Historical Site, Salem, Massachusetts. The only port that 
stayed in the hands of the Patriots throughout the Revolutionary War. 

- Salmon, Robert (1775-ca.l848-51). British marine painter, already successful in Brit¬ 
ain ( The First Mail Packet from Liverpool to Glasgow, 1805), who exerted an important 
influence on the development of American marine painting in the years 1828-1842. 
From his waterfront studio in Boston he created his best work, developing a very dis¬ 
tinctive style based on the classical techniques of the Dutch marine master, acquiring 
reputation for painting exact representations of his subject vessels (more than 300). 
(Outward Bound, 1832; Moonlight and Lighthouse, 1836). 

- Salt Lake State, The, a nickname of Utah. 

- San Francisco Museum of Modern Art (1916) The collection of 20th c. American art 
second only to MOMA, NYC. 
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- San Juan National Historic Site. Spanish 16th fortifications: Castillo San Felipe del 
Morro, Castllo San Cristobal, city walls, San Juan Gate, fort San Juan de la Cruz, which 
controlled access in and out of the Caribbean. 

- Sampson, Deborah Gannett (1760-1827) The only woman to have served in the 
American Revolutionary War. Her disguise was discovered after she was hospitalized 
for a wound. She was given an honorable discharge in 1783 and ultimately awarded a 
pension by the state, but her Baptist Church expelled her from the community. 

- Sand Hill State, The, a nickname of Arizona. 

- Sanderson, Sibyl (1865-1903), operatic soprano. Debut 1889 (E sclarmonde) an opera 
Massenet wrote especially for her, as he did with Thais, launching her career, think¬ 
ing her ‘superbly gifted’. She, apparently, had an impressive voice of a three octave 
range and an ability to sing coloratura although she also had a firm legato line. Even 
given her beauty and dramatic talent, few shared the opinion of Massenet for whom 
she was the best interpreter of his Manon. Also created Saint-Saens’s Phryne-, sang 
Juliette, Gilda. She never became popular outside of France: England ignored her and 
her tours through the U.S. were ruined by illness. 

- Sanger, Margaret [b. Higgins] (1879-1966). Nurse, writer, sex educator, birth control 
activist. She decided to become a nurse after nursing her mother through a terminal 
case of tuberculosis, convinced that her mother’s poor health was the result of having 
borne eleven children. She also decided that women needed to be able to control the 
process of reproduction; otherwise they were destined to lives of pregnancy, child 
rearing, and poor health. She herself coined the term “birth control” and founded 
the Birth Control League to promote reliable information about contraception, and 
dissemination of birth control devices (she played a key role in the development of 
the birth control pill). 

- “Santa Claus Is Coming to Town”, Christmas Song, composer J. F. Coots. 

- Sargent, Henry (Winthrop) (1770-1845) Genre and portrait painter. Manifested an 
ability to render the surface texture of fabrics and objects, such as the details of Boston 
upper-class costume and furnishings (The Dinner Party, 1821; The TeaParty, 1824). He 
was less successful with historical ( Landing of the Pilgrims, 1813) or religious ( Christ 
Entering Jerusalem, 1819) subjects. 

- Sargent, John Singer (1856-1925). Painter. The outstanding portraitist of his age 
(called 'the Van Dyck of our times’). Born in Florence, Italy, to the support of his 
wealthy American parents he owed his international upbringing (studies in Paris; 
longer stays in Madrid, and Haarlem, Holland, to which he owed his deep admiration 
for Velasquez (whose influence can be traced to El Jaleo (1882) grasping a dancer swirl¬ 
ing in front of a row of seated accompanists) and Frans Hals, and virtuouso handling 
of paint) and consequently career. His portraits of the wealthy and privileged, with 
their elegant rendering of the high-society life, grasping the signum temporis of the 
Gilded Age, brought him success with his clientele, but also charges of superficiality 
of characterization. Granting that psychological insight was not his strength (although 
his occasional success could be succes de scandale, as was the case with the Portrait of 
Madame X [Mme Pierre Gautreau] (1885), that, when exposed at the Salon caused an 
outcry which forced Sargent to leave France and settle in England), even his critics 
had to admit his varying response to each sitter’s individuality with his grasp of the 
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sitter’s salient features, as well as the beauty of his brushwork and the richness of 
his palette. Although he owed social and financial success to portrait painting with 
their sophistication and charm, he also loved painting genre, such as Carnation, Lily, 
Lily, Rose (1886) in which he compounded technical problems by limiting the time of 
posing of two little girls among flowers to a few minutes every successive late after¬ 
noon). Sargent later painted landscapes in oils ( Interior of the Hagia Sophia, 1891) and 
atmospheric watercolors ( The Grand Canal, Venice, c. 1902; Flotsam and Jetsam, 1908), 
using light and color with authority. Later he created ambitious allegorical mural 
compositions for the McKim-designed Boston Public Library ( Triumph of Religion, 
1890-1916, what he called his ‘American Sistine Chapel, with among the others Frieze 
of the Prophets; Dogma of the Redemption). This led to the commission for paintings 
of classical mythology for the rotunda at Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, (i.a. Archi¬ 
tecture, Painting, and Sculpture Protected By Athena from the ravages of Time, 1916; 
Chiron and Achilles, 1921; Orestes Pursued by the Furies, 1921), and the stairway murals 
for Widener Library, Harvard ( Coming of the Americans, 1922). He belied the image 
of the superficial, flattering society portraitist with one of the greatest pictures in¬ 
spired by the First World War, with its tragic power showing the line of blind victims 
of gas attack ( Gassed, 1918). His best portraits are, among others, those of the art 
patroness Isabella Stewart Gardner (1888); of the famous actress Ellen Terry as Lady 
Macbeth (1889) whose London performances Sergeant admired; an impressionistic, 
hasty, unfinished work (done at one brief sitting) of the famous actress Eleanora Duse 
(1893); of the landscape architect Frederick Law Olmsted (1895) depicted standing the 
in the Biltmore garden which he had designed for George Washington Vanderbilt; of 
the distinguished art dealer Asher Wertheimer (1898) with his satanic eyes; and that 
of his close friend Henry James (1913) toward the end of the writer’s life. 

- Saunders, Arlene (1935-). Spinto soprano. Debut 1958 (Rosalinde Die Fledermaus). 
NYCO Debut 1961 Giorgietta (Puccini’s II Tabarro ). Roles inch Micaela, Mimi, Min¬ 
nie, Pamina, Louise (Charpentier), Donna Elvira, Eva (Die Meistersinger), Marschallin, 
Arabella, Countess ( Capriccio ). She premiered 1971 Beatrix Cenci (Ginastera). Films: 
Le nozze di Figaro (1967), Der Freischiitz (1968), Die Meistersinger (1970). 

- Sawdust City, a nickname of Minneapolis. 

- Schamberg, Morton Livingston (1881-1918) Painter, photographer, sculptor. Scham- 
berg was the first artist to use industrial and mechanical images as the basis for geo¬ 
metric art, which evolved in the early twentieth-century style known as Precisionism. 
Initially he did commercial photography for a living. He incorporated cubist elements 
in his paintings (Figure, 1913), gradually placing more emphasis on line and structure 
fitting to his central topic, the formal beauty of machines in paintings ( Machine Form,) 
as well as in sculptures (God, 1917). 

- Schapiro, Meyer (1904-1996). Lithuanian-born art historian. A distinguished medi¬ 
evalist who also wrote on modern paintings and sculpture, helped by his openness to 
varied traditions and methodologies (Freudian analysis, Gestalt psychology, Marxism). 
(The Social Bases of Art, 1936). 

- Scherman, Thomas (1917-1979) Conductor. Debut 1947 Mexico City. The New York 
Little Orchestra Society, which he formed, gave many important concert performances 
of operas, including Ariadne auf Naxos, L’enfant et les sortileges, Goyescas, Iphigenie 
en Tauride, and Euryanthe. 
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- Schindler, Rudolph M(ichael) (1887-1953) Austrian-born architect. What drew him 
to America (1914) was admiration for Wright’s work. There he was sent to Los An¬ 
geles to supervise the construction of the Hollyhock House. Then he started his own 
practice. Seeking economy of structure he still insisted on providing the vital luxury 
of indoors, enclosed court or patio, and roof terraces. ( The Lovell House, 1926; The Wolfe 
House, 1929). In the 1930’s Schindler developed a preference for skin construction as 
opposed to structural skeleton. (The Rodakiewicz House, Los Angeles, 1937). 

- Schippers, Thomas (1930-1977) Conductor. He expressed an interest in conducting 
while attending The Curtis Institute and the Juilliard School. Debut at the New York 
City Opera (1951), as the youngest conductor ever to have appeared with the com¬ 
pany, Schippers conducted the first performance of Aaron Copland’s The Tender Land 
(1954). Debut at the Met 1955 in (Donizetti’s Don Pasquale. A particular champion of 
the music of Samuel Barber, he conducted Antony and Cleopatra for the Met at its new 
house in Lincoln Center (1966). 

- Schnabel, Julian (1951—) Painter, sculptor, and film director. In reaction against the 
cool compositions of Minimalism and Conceptualism, his large Neo-Expressionist 
works (The Patients and the Doctors, 1978; The Walk Home, 1985), often are painted 
on, or sculpted out, of unusual materials (such as sugar in the case of Aunt Jemima, 
n.d.). In 1983 Schnabel turned to sculpture ( Epitafio (L.S.J.T.)(Panel tumba V), 1989; 
Ozymandias, 1990). The late graffiti artist Jean Michel Basquiat was the hero of Sch¬ 
nabel’s film Basquiat (1996), followed with success by his The Diving Bell and the 
Butterfly (2007). 

- Schorr, Friedrich (1888-1953). Hungarian, later US (1931), bass-baritone (Wagnerian 
Heldenbariton). Debut Graz 1912 (Wotan). Debut Met Wolfram 1924. The dominating 
Wotan and Sachs of his generation, he could sing with warm, lyrical ease, yet also 
with arresting dramatic force, always with exemplary attention to words. His non- 
Wagnerian repertory included Don Pizarro (Fidelio), Amonasro, Scarpia, Jochanaan, 
Orestes, Busoni’s Doktor Faust, Barak in Strauss’ Die Frau ohne Schatten). 

- Schreyvogel, Charles (or Carl) (1861-1912) Painter. Having gone West (1893) to re¬ 
gain his health, fascinated by the troopers of the US Cavalry, he decided to bring their 
story to life on canvas, painting vivid actions scenes of the battles with the Indians. 
The picture which gained him recognition was an oil painting My Bunkie (1900) of a 
cavalryman rescuing an unhorsed comrade from pursuing Indians. Custer’s Demand 
(1903) received critical acclaim for its composition, drama and sense of color, although 
his chief rival, Remington, charged the painting with dozens of errors (actually, most of 
the contact Schreyvogel had with the Indians was while watching Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
West Show). Other works: Attack at Dawn, 1904; Saving the Dispatch, 1909. 

- Schuman, William, (1910-1992) Composer and educator. Pulitzer Prize for Music, 
1943, Secular Cantata No. 2. A Free Song. 

- Schumann, Elisabeth (1888-1952). German, later US, soprano. Debut 1909 (Shepherd, 
Tannhauser). Her fresh, silvery voice, used with unerring skill and intelligence, her 
immaculate phrasing, sensitivity, and purity of style, made her a singer who inspired 
a rare affection in her listeners, much of her enchantment being due to her charm and 
stage manner. Unforgettable as Susanna (Le Nozze di Figaro), Zerlina (Don Giovanni), 
Blondchen (The Abduction from the Seraglio), Eva (Die Meistersinger) and especially 
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Sophie in Der Rosenkavalier. Treasured for her Lieder singing she toured US (1921) 
with Richard. Strauss performing his songs. 

-Schumann-Heink, Ernestine [b. Ernestine Rossler Heink Schumann Rapp] (1861-1936). 
Bohemian-born operatic contralto. Debut in Graz at age 15 (the alto solo in Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony). Operatic debut (as Tini Rossler) 1878 (Azucena); debut Chicago 
(1898) ( Lohengrin ). Sang with the Met (until 1903). Possessed a deep, powerful voice 
and a compelling artistic personality, her outstanding achievements being in Wagner 
(e.g. Ortrud, Fricka, and especially with her extraordinary Erda); but also in Donizetti, 
and as Amneris, Fides, Orlovsky, Carmen, Witch (Hansel). Film: Here’s to Romance, 
1935. 

- Schuyler Limner, The, Painter active ca. 1717-1725, aka ' Aetatis Suae’ limner (pos¬ 
sibly Nehemiah Partridge) Portrait of a Lady (possibly Tryntjee Often Vedder) 1720-25. 

- Schwartz, Arthur, (1900-1984), composer. In 1928 he met Howard Dietz, the lyricist 
with whom he produced his most successful material. He began his career in the 
once-popular genre of the Broadway revue ( The Band Wagon, 1930), and then in film 
musicals. In Hollywood the two scored two Oscar nominations for Best Song: “They’re 
Either Too Young or Too Old”, Thank Your Lucky Stars, 1944; “A Gal in Calico”, The 
Time the Place and the Girl, 1948; and Best Film Score nomination for the film version 
of The Bandwagon, 1953). He also served as a producer on two films (Cover Girl, 1944; 
Night and Day, 1946). In the 1950’s he was more successful in musicals (A Tree Grows 
in Brooklyn, 1951, with Dorothy Fields). His most popular songs are “Dancing in the 
Dark”, “High and Low”, “You and the Night and the Music”. His greatest hit is “That’s 
Entertainment” (composed for the film version of The Bandwagon, 1953), which shares 
with Irving Berlin’s “There’s No Business Like Show Business” the position of the 
unofficial anthem of entertainment industry. 

- Scotch-Irish, The (also called Ulster Scots). The British settlers especially represented 
in the states: Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois. Predominantly 
Presbyterian, they were accustomed to act independently of the mainstream churches. 
Having pushed the Irish Catholic population out of Ulster (which was the original 
purpose of their ancestors having been settled in Ireland), they formed a hatred for 
the English when the latter attempted to force Anglicanism upon them. Unlike the 
Quakers, who scrupulously paid for Indian land, the Scotch-Irish believed that they 
were foreordained by Scripture to take their land from the Indians, by force when 
necessary. 

- Seattle, Washington, pop. 620 000 (2011). Founded 1851; of major importance dur¬ 
ing the Klondike Gold Rush, Growth accelerated with the opening of Panama Canal. 
During the Second World War center of aircraft industry. Education: University of 
Washington, Seattle University, Cornish Institute, Seattle Pacific University. Culture: 
Seattle Symphony. Attractions: Seattle Center of the World Expo 1962; Space Needle. 

- Second Chicago School of Architecture, (c.1940-1975) It focused on the skyscraper 
architecture performed by European Modernism as taught by Mies van Der Rohe 
(1886-1869) at the Illinois Institute of Technology, although it embraced also the works 
of other designers. It was closely associated with the International Style (the name 
derived from the International Exhibition of Modern Architecture, at the MOMA, NYC, 
1932) with its approach of modern aesthetic minimalism devoid of all ornamenta¬ 
tion (Mies’ “Less Is More”), and focusing instead on structure with emphasis on the 
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rectilinear frame, employing glass for the exterior fagade, steel for exterior support 
and concrete for interior floors and supports. As brought over from the Bauhaus de¬ 
sign school by its founder, Walter Gropius, the School aspired to create the buildings 
that would owe nothing to the past, and be highly functional. Its most representative 
designs are steel and glass skyscrapers designed by Mies: 860-880 Lake Shore Drive 
Apartments, Chicago (1948-51); the Seagram Building, NYC (1954-58); IBM Building 
(today 330 North Wabash, 1971); Inland Steel Building, Chicago, 1957 (SOM); John 
Hancock Center, Chicago, 1969; Sears Tower (now the Willis Tower, 1974); McCormick 
Place East (1971, now the Lakeside Center) by C.G. Murphy Associates. A disciple of 
Mies at the Bauhaus in 1932, Bertrand Goldberg, is famous for his twin-tower corn¬ 
cob-shaped Marina City (1964); Harry Mohr-Weese (1915-98) with Time-Life Building 
(1970) Cor-Ten steel clad skyscraper. 

- Second City, The, a nickname of Chicago. 

- Secunde, Nadine (1953-) soprano. Debut 1982 Elvira (Auber’s La muette dePortici). A 
leading artist in the world’s finest opera houses in the demanding Strauss and Wagner 
repertoire, appreciated for her blooming, glowing soprano and her brilliant character 
portrayal. Bayreuth debut 1987 as Elsa ( Lohengrin ); other successful roles: Sieglinde, 
Elisabeth, Cassandre, Chrysothemis ( Elektra ). As Primadonna in the world premiere 
of Venus und Adonis of Heinz Werner Henze (1997). 

- Segal, George (1924-2000). Sculptor. He has been classified with Pop art and En¬ 
vironment art due to his interest in the everyday world and his highly inventive 
techniques, but his work is highly original. In 1960 he began producing the kind of 
work which made him famous: life-size unpainted plaster figures (made from casts 
taken from the human bodies of his family and friends - he used himself as the 
model for his first Man Sitting at a Table, 1961 - sometimes introducing props from 
the modern world (in The Bar he included a real television and chair. In late 1970’s he 
started producing public monuments: In Memory of May 4, 1970: Kent State-Abraham 
and Isaac, 1978; The Holocaust (Lincoln Park, San Francisco, 1982) cast in bronze, as 
three Segal’s sculptures ( Fireside Chat, Fala, Depression Bread Line, for the Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Memorial (Washington, D.C. 1997). 

- Seligmann, Kurt (Leopold) (1900-1962). Swiss-born painter, engraver, and designer. 
His characteristic paintings depict a kind of dance macabre in which anthropomorphic 
figures comprising an amalgamation of armor, heraldic devices ( Heraldry, 1934; Maca¬ 
bre Dancer/Heraldic Apparition, 1938; Melusine and the Great Transparent, 1943) seem to 
participate in rituals. Some of his paintings are allusions to Greek mythology ( Oedipus 
and Antigone, 1944; Leda, 1958). He made various surrealist objects ( L’idtrameuble, 
1938; Object with Three Legs, n.d.) and designed sets and costumes for ballet (Four 
Temperaments, n.d.; The Golden Fleece; an Alchemistic Fantasy, 1940). 

- Sembrich, Marcella [b. Prakseda Marcelina Kochanska] (1858-1935). Polish, later 
US, coloratura soprano (she later adopted her mother’s maiden name for artistic 
purposes). Debut, 1877 (Elvira Puritani).Covent Garden Debut 1880 Lucia. Debut at 
Met 1883 (Lucia) opening the Met’s very first season. Her repertory also included 
Zerlina, Rosina, Lucia, Marguerite, Violetta, Elsa, Eva, Amina (La sonnambula), Gilda, 
Rosina. Using her warm, generous tone and technical brilliance with an exceptional 
musicality, she was mistress of every style. A pioneer of the song recital without 
operatic arias. 
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- “September Song”, pop. song (1938), declaration by an elderly man of love to a young 
girl. From the musical Knickerbocker Holiday; mus. Kurt Weill, lyr. Maxwell Anderson. 

- Sequoia National Park, California; redwood forest, the highest peak in the 48 con¬ 
tiguous states - Mt. Whitney (4, 421 m). 

- Serra, Junipero [b. Miguel Joseph Serra y Ferrer; he took the name Junipero when 
he joined the Franciscan order in 1730] (1713-1784) Spanish missionary. Beatified by 
Pope John Paul II (1988); canonized by Pope Francis in 2015. In 1769 he established 
his first mission in California, San Diego de Alcala. Over the next thirteen years he 
built eight more California missions (San Antonio de Padua; San Gabriel, Arcangel; 
San Luis, Obispo de Tolosa; San Juan Capistrano; San Francisco de Assis; and San 
Buenaventura. From the point of view of the church, the purpose of the missions 
was to spread the Gospel to those who had not been baptized. From the point of view 
of the state, the missions were institutions aimed at assimilating the native peoples, 
making them the citizens of the empire, these two aims not always coexisting easily 
with each other. Serra and other missionaries thought that an important part of their 
role was to protect native peoples from the worst tendencies of the empire. 

- Sessions, Roger (1896-1985) Composer and educator. Violin Concerto (1935), Con¬ 
certo for Orchestra (1982, Pulitzer). Lifetime achievement citation (Pulitzer, 1974). 

- Seton, Elizabeth Ann Bayley (1774-1821) The first native bom citizen of the United 
States to be canonized (1976) by the Catholic Church. Born and raised Anglican, 
married and the mother of five children, after her husband’s death (1803) and her 
conversion to Catholicism (1805) she founded a school (1809) in which she educated 
young women who in 1813 became the first American order of The Sisters of Charity 
of St. Joseph to run the parochial schools. 

- Serra, Richard (1939-) Sculptor. In his site-specific sculptures for architectural, 
urban, and landscape settings he explores the exchange between artwork, site and 
viewer, such as in his controversial “Tilted Arc” (1981) a huge slab of curved, tilted 
steel for Federal Plaza, NYC. 

- Seton, Ernest Thompson, [b. Ernest Evan Thompson] (1860-1946) British-born 
naturalist, author, illustrator. His Wild Animals I Have Known (1898), which included 
200 of his own illustrations, helped set a patern for modern animal stories, in which 
their subjects are considerably humanized (Wild Animal Play for Children, 1900; The 
Biography of a Grizzly, 1900; Lives of the Hunted, 1901). 

- Settlement House Movement. Centers to aid the urban poor, modeled on the British 
Toynbee Hall in London, introduced to the States by Jane Addams and Ellen Starr, 
wealthy middle class women. In the States the movement focused on helping immi¬ 
grants adjust to living in a new country. 

- Seven Sisters, Nickname of a group of private northeastern colleges for women - 
Mt. Holyoke (1837), Vassar (1861), Wellesley (1870), Smith (1871 - the first college to 
be endowed by a woman, Sophia Smith), Radcliffe (1879), Bryn Mawr (1880), Barnard 
(1889) - known for their high educational standards (and their social ties to the seven 
male Ivy League colleges). 

- Seven Year Itch, The, comedy (1952-1141 perf.) by George Axelrod. A paperback 
publisher (Tom Ewell), with his wife and family on vacation, lets free his dreams of 
infidelity, which almost land him in trouble, but in the end, he remains loyal to his wife. 
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Film Version: 1955, dir. Billy Wilder. Cast: Tom Ewell, Marilyn Monroe. The source of 
one of the visual icons of American culture: Marilyn Monroe standing over the duct 
of the subway with her skirt raised by the current of air. 

- 1776, musical (1969-1,217 perf. - Tony; Critics’). Mus. and lyr. Sherman Edwards; 
libr. Peter Stone. The play portrays the Continental Congress during May, June, and 
July 1776 as it moves closer to declaring independence. Songs:”Momma Look Sharp,”. 
Film version: (1972), dir. Peter Hunt; cast: William Daniels, Ken Howard, Howard Da 
Silva. 

- Seward’s Folly, a nickname of Alaska. 

- Shade, Ellen (1946-). Soprano. Debut 1972 (Liu); US debut 1972 (Micaela). New York, 
1976 (Eva); Debut Met 1978, as Eve in prem. of Penderecki Paradise Lost. An extrovert 
performer of a wide variety of dramatic roles, she has a repertoire that runs through 
Handel, Wagner and Strauss, Penderecki and Berg: she has sung Donna Elvira and 
Sieglinde, Katya Kabanova and the Empress ( Frau ohne Schatten). Film: The Gypsy 
Baron (1975, dir. Arthur Maria Rabenalt). 

- Shahn, Ben (1898-1969). Lithuanian-born painter, illustrator, photographer, famous 
for his canvases of social protest ( Demonstration , 1933). From 1935-38 he worked 
as an artist and photographer for the Farm Security Administration, a government 
agency that documented rural poverty ( Children of Destitute Ozark Mountaineer, Ar¬ 
kansas, 1935). In the 1930’s and 40’s he painted many murals: America at Work (for 
the General Post Office, Bronx, NYC, 1938-39); The Meaning of Social Security (Social 
Security Building, Washington, D.C. (1940-41); Passion of Sacco and Vanzetti, Syracuse 
University, (1967). 

- Shapiro, Joel (1941—). Sculptor. Embracing an aesthetic that lies between figuration 
and abstraction he creates wooden sculptures of human forms - stick figures reaching 
out into space, often suggesting the movements of a dancer (Ghost, 2003-2005; For 
Nikos, 2006; Untitled, 2011) His later works are constructed out of multicolored painted 
blocks arranged into abstract shapes (Up Down Around (b), 2011). 

- Shaw, Anna (Howard) (1947-1919) British-born preacher (the first female minister 
in the Methodist Protestant Church). 

Medical professional (she studied at Boston University medicine and theology), wom¬ 
en’s rights activist, suffragist. The leader of National American Woman Suffrage As¬ 
sociation (1904-1915). 

- Shawn Ted [b. Edwin Myers Shawn] (1891-1972) Dancer, choreographer. Cofounder 
of the Denishawn school and company with Ruth St. Denis whom he married. He 
was introduced to dance as therapy after an illness. For a group of male dancers 
(1933-1940) he choreographed numerous dances including Labor Symphony, Olym¬ 
piad, and Kinetic Molpai, by drawing from such sources as laborers movements, dances 
of Native Americans, and US folk and popular dance, creating as a result a vigorous, 
masculine dance technique that boosted the attraction of dance as a career for men. 

- She Would Be a Soldier, or the Plains of Chippewa (1819) Drama by Mordecai M. Noah. 
The most popular (though not the first) treatment of the War of 1812 on stage, this 
romantic melodrama was one of the most flag waving and overtly patriotic dramas. 
The title Battle of Chippewa (July 5, 1814), victorious for the Americans, provided a 
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pretext for showing the heroine, Christine Jasper, who runs away from her home in 
male’s disguise to fight alongside her fiance. 

- Shea, Judith, (1948-). Sculptor. Having been trained as clothing designer, she used 
clothes as a type of primary structure over an absent figure (Eden, n.d.; later casting in 
iron and bronze (Crawl, 1983), or combining various media (bronze, marble, limestone) 
in such pieces as Without Words (1988). After 9/11 Shea began a body of works “The 
Legacy Collection”(Lower Manhattan Classic, 2006-09). 

- Sheeler, Charles (Rettrew)(1883- 1965).Painter and photographer. Beginning with the 
industrial scenes based on photographs of the River Rouge Plant done for Ford (Ford 
Plant, River Rouge, Criss-Crossed Conveyors, 1927) which he deliberately compared with 
the Gothic architecture (Buttresses, Chartres Cathedral, 1929), his paintings became 
photographically realistic, such as the example of industrial landcape pastoralized 
(American Landscape, 1930). His later works (Architectural Cadences, 1954) use more 
vivid colors. 

- Sheen, Fulton J(ohn) (1895-1979) Roman Catholic clergyman. He launched the Cath¬ 
olic Hour on NBC (1930), his radio program becoming a television program in 1952. 
Until 1968 he appeared on weekly television: ABC’s Life Is Worth Living, and then in 
The Bishop Fulton Sheen Program (he served as the auxiliary bishop of NYC from 1951 
1966, when he was appointed bishop of Rochester, NY). 

- Sheldon, Charles M(onroe) (1857-1946) Clergyman and author. To appeal to young 
people, instead of preaching regular sermons, Sheldon began to read chapters of his 
own didactic fiction. The most famous of his books In His Steps; What Would Jesus Do? 
(1897), was perhaps most popular novel in American literary history, until the arrival 
of Gone with the Wind (1936) by Margaret Mitchell. 

- Shenandoah National Park, Virginia; part of Blue Ridge Mountains, sights of the 
Shenandoah River Valley; scenic Skyline Drive. 

- 1. “Shenandoah” (“Oh, Shenandoah”/“Across the Wide Missouri”, a song of unknown 
origin, popular at the beginning of the 19 th c. Later widespread among the sailors as 
a sea-chantey. 2.Shenandoah, (Drama, 1889-250 perf.) by Bronson Crocker Howard, 
a Civil War romance involving a Northern soldier and a young Southern beauty. 
Considered by some the best drama focusing exclusively on the Civil War era ever 
written. 3.Shenandoah, film, (1913, dir. Kenean Buell; cast: Anna Q. Nilsson, Hal Cle¬ 
ments). A silent 50 min. version of the drama. 4. Shenandoah, Film (1965, dir. Andrew 
V. McLaglen), Charlie Anderson (James Stewart) a farmer in Virginia’s Shenandoah 
Valley does not want his sons to fight for the South in the Civil War, not believing 
that it is “their war”. The death of three family members at the hands of the rebels and 
the Yankee captivity of the youngest son changes everything.The family’s search for 
the boy and his efforts to get back home provide much of the drama, and sound the 
warning about the futility and waste of war. Also cast Doug McClure, Katharine Ross. 
5. Shenandoah, Musical (1975-1,075 perf.), libr. James Lee Barrett, mus. and lyr. Gary 
Geld and Peter Udell. As Charlie Anderson John Cullum won a Tony. 

- Shepard, Alan Bartlett, Jr. (1923-1998) Astronaut, rear-admiral. During the World 
War II he served on the destroyer USS Cogswell in the Pacific. As a test pilot, he flew 
a number of experimental planes. One of the original seven members of the Mercury 
program. In May 1961, 23 days after Soviet astronaut Yury A. Gagarin became the 
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first human to orbit Earth, Sheppard made a 15-minute suborbital flight reaching the 
altitude of 115 miles. Later (1971) he commanded the Apollo 14 flight, becoming the 
fifth person to walk on the Moon. 

- Sherwood, Robert Emmett (1896-1955) Playwright, journalist. During the World 
War I, rejected for health reasons, he went to Canada where he joined Canadian Black 
Watch. While fighting in France he was gassed. Sherwood’s disillusion with the in¬ 
ternational politics, which had led to the First World War, and his pacifism, informed 
much of his writing. His penetrating dramas often show an idealistic hero confronted 
with war, Sherwood’s most successful period as a playwright being in the 1930’s, most 
of them were filmed: Waterloo Bridge (1930/1940, dir. Mervyn LeRoy, starring Vivian 
Leigh, Robert Taylor); Reunion in Vienna (1931/1933, dir. Sidney Franklin, starring 
Lionel Barrymore, Diana Wynyard), The Petrified Forest (1935/1938, dir. Archie Mayo; 
starring Leslie Howard, Humphrey Bogart, Bette Davis), Idiot’s Delight (1936; Pulitzer; 
Film 1939, dir. Clarence Brown; Starring Clark Gable, Norma Shearer), Abe Lincoln 
in Illinois (1938, Pulitzer; Film 1940, dir. John Cromwell, starring: Raymond Massey, 
Gene Lockhart), There Shall Be No Night (1940/1957 dir. George Schaefer, starring: 
Val Avery). He also wrote libretto for musical with Irving Berlin’s score Miss Liberty 
(1949). The film with his screenplay, The Best Years of Our Lives (1946) was awarded 
the Academy Award (1947). 

- Shingle Style. A distinctly American style in architecture (1880-1900) named for 
continuous shingle covering roofs and sidings. Other characteristic features were 
irregular roof line, cross gables, eaves on several levels, porches, asymmetrical floor 
plan. Developed in New England, it was most popular in seaside resorts, the complexity 
of the forms preventing it from being adapted to mass vernacular housing. Shingle 
Style de-emphasized applied decoration and detailing in favor of complex shapes 
wrapped in cedar shingles. 

- Shinn, Everett (1876-1953). Painter, book illustrator, and designer. Member of the 
Eight and of the Ashcan School, together with his fellow reporter-illustrators Glack- 
ens, Luks and Sloan, from whom he differed in his choice of subject, as, influenced 
by Degas, he turned to theatrical genre with its illusions ( Spanish Music Hall , 1902; 
Footlight Flirtation, 1912; Nightclub Scene, 1934). Nevertheless, the low-life imagery, 
more typical of his Ash Can School affiliations, was also present in his oeuvre (Tene¬ 
ments at Hester Street, 1900; Eviction (Lower East Side), 1904; Out of a Job - News of 
the Unemployed, 1908). And his murals on local industrial subjects ( Roebling Steel 
Mill, 1911; Harry Mattock’s Pottery Industry, 1911) for Council Chambers in City Hall, 
Trenton, New Jersey have been described as the earliest instance of Social Realist 
themes in public mural decorations. In a more lighthearted manner were executed 
his decorations of the old Stuyvesant (later Belasco) Theatre, NYC (1907), and Old 
Vanderbilt House at Oak Bar at the Plaza Hotel, NYC. 

- Shirley, George Irving (1934-). Tenor. The first Afro-American tenor and the sec¬ 
ond Afro-American male to sing leading roles with the Met. Debut 1959 (Eisenstein 
Die Fledermaus). Met debut 1961 Ferrando ( Cosifan tutte). While at the Met, he sang 
28 different roles from 26 operas, especially those of Mozart, Verdi, Puccini, Strauss 
and Wagner; roles included, Tamino, Alfredo, David, Loge, Pelleas, Apollo (Daphne), 
Aiwa (Lulu). His voice has been known for its vibrancy and flexibility. His power and 
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richness of sound easily filled a opera house or a concert hall. He has premiered several 
works during his career, on both the concert and operatic stages. 

- Shivaree [Ital. charivari :]. Part of the ritual of celebrating the wedding: a discordant 
mock serenade to newlyweds, performed with kettles, pans and horns, given to the 
mismatched couples. May have been a form of extorting ransom from the newlyweds, 
so that they could consummate their marriage in peace. Today attaching noise-making 
objects to the newlyweds’ car. The form charivari is more widespread in the South; in 
New England it is also called callathump. 

- Show Boat, musical (1927-572 perf.); mus. Jerome Kern (orchestrated by Robert 
Russell Bennett), lyr. and libr. Oscar Hammerstein II (based on Edna Ferber’s novel). 
Presenting the three generations of performers connected with the Cotton Blossom 
showboat, navigating the Mississippi River with its theatrical offerings, was breaking 
new grounds artistically (every musical number was dramatically and psychologi¬ 
cally warranted) and thematically (divorce of the leading characters; presenting black 
characters in the way breaking with the comic stereotypes; sympathizing with the 
plight of black laborers; condemning the racism). The first musical to have entered 
the repertoire of opera theaters: (New York City Opera, 1954). Film versions: 1. 1929 
(dir. Harry Pollard), cast: Laura La Plante, Joseph Schildkraut, Stepin Fetchit; 1936, dir. 
James Whale; cast: Irene Dunne, Allan Jones; 1951, dir. George Sidney, cast: Kathryn 
Grayson, Howard Keel, Ava Gardner, Marge and Gower Champion. 

- Show Me State, The, the official nickname of Missouri. 

- Shreve and Lamb/Shreve, Lamb and Harmon. Architectural firm (1924-1970). It 
gained world fame with their Empire State Building, NYC, the tallest building in the 
world with the elements of Art Deco style. Their later plans were more modest as a 
result of the onset of the Great Depression. 

- Shubert [b. Szemanski] Brothers: Lee (Levi, 1873-1953), Sam (Samuel, 1876-1905), 
J.J. (Jacob, 1878-1963). Lithuanian-born theatrical managers and producers of the 
largest theater empire in the 20 lh c, whose contribution to the theater was not artis¬ 
tic, but business (they had major shareholdings in almost 100 theaters in America, 
a third of them on Broadway, and over the years they produced some 500 plays and 
musicals. It was the Little Theater, headed by Lee that was America’s first attempt at 
creating a national theater based on artistic rather than commercial principles. The 
Shuberts introduced to the stage many of the finest actors of the time (Marx Brothers, 
Will Rogers, Jack Benny, A1 Jolson, Eddie Cantor, Bert Lahr, the Barrymores, Spencer 
Tracy. Still, it was their treatment of actors that was a factor in the formation of actors 
Equity association. Shubert Alley (linking West 45 th Street and West 44 th Street) in the 
Manhattan was named for them. 

- Sills, Beverly [b. Belle Miriam Silverman] (1929-2007) Soprano. Debut 1947 (Frasqui- 
ta Carmen). Debut NYCO 1955 (Rosalinde Die Fledermaus) (Debut Met 1975 The Siege 
of Corinth). Dir. New York City Opera (1979-89). 1994 Chairman Lincoln Center. 
Roles included Cleopatra (Handel), Lucia, Anna Bolena, Queen of Shemakha, Manon, 
Daughter of the Regiment. Contributed to the revival of interest in the bel canto operas. 

- “Silver Bells”, Christmas song (1950); lyr. R. Evans, mus. J. Livingstone. 

- Silver City, a nickname of Memphis, Tennessee. 

- Silver State, The, the former nickname of Colorado; the official nickname of Nevada. 
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- Simmons, Amelia. The author of American Cookery’ (1796). Prior to the appear¬ 
ance of her book American cooks referred to English works for culinary know-how. 

- Simmons, Edward Emerson (1852-1931) Painter. Primarily muralist, he also excelled 
in plein-air figure and landscape (his Bay of St. Ives at Evening, won a bronze medal at 
the Paris Exposition of 1889; other: September Afternoon, 1891; The Beach, St. Ives, Corn¬ 
wall, Foggy Morning, 1893; Brook in Spring, 1917). Co-founder of The Ten. Nephew of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. After designing a stained-glass window for the Memorial Hall 
at Harvard, Simmons won a competition to decorate the courtroom of the Criminal 
Courts Building, NYC, the occasion for his talent as a mural artist to shine forth with 
three panels: The Fates; Justice; and Liberty, Equality and Fraternity (1895), another 
important commission following in 1896 when Simmons painted for the library of 
Congress “The Nine Muses”, most often illustrated being Melpomene (1891). For the 
Waldorf and Astoria hotels he devised neo-Rococo Months and Seasons (1897). For the 
Massachusetts State House, Boston, he executed murals The Battle of Concord (1900) 
and Return of the Battle Flags (1902). 

- Simmons, Laurie (1949-) Artist and photographer. She is best-known for her images 
of dollhouses (using dolls in fabricated tableaux to create miniature environment), 
puppets ( The Music of Regret IV, 1994), and dummies ( The Love Doll/Day 29 (Nude with 
Dog), 2011). She questions the stereotypes of American culture, for instance in her 
Cowboys series ( Brothers Hay, 1979). 

- Simpson, Lorna (I960-) An African-American multimedia artist best known for 
photography and video. Though she began as a documentary photographer, Simpson 
is famous for her conceptual compositions pairing minimalist black-and-white images 
with short texts and studio photographs of anonymous African-American women 
(Stereo Styles, 1988). Being part of a movement of feminist-inspired artists, she was a 
pioneer of conceptual photography, feeling a strong urge to re-define photographic 
practice for instance with her large-scale photographs and text works that challenge 
conventional views of gender, identity, culture, history (Head 18, 2008; Barbara K 001, 
2009; Jet #12,63., 2012). 

- Sioux State, a nickname of North Dakota. 

- Sissle, Noble Lee (1889-1975). Jazz musician (violin, vocals, bandleader), composer, 
songwriter, playwright. Before he started his own group (1919) he served during World 
War I with 369 th Div. Band of James Europe who was introducing jazz to American 
and French soldiers. His long-time partnership with Eubie Blake had to their credit 
production of the musicals Shuffle Along ( 1921), Chocolate Dandies (1924), in which the 
collaborators presented a succession of songs, dances and sketches that were attuned 
to the new musical sounds of the day. He helped to establish the Negro Actors Guild, 
becoming its president. 

- Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. Architectural firm. Part of the Second Chicago School 
of Architecture, is world-famous for its skyscraper design, representing mostly Inter¬ 
national style: 'Lever House, 1952, NYC; John Hancock Center, Chicago, (1971); Bank 
of America Building, San Francisco, 1971; Sears Tower (now Willis Tower), Chicago, 
1974; ‘One World Trade Center (formerly Freedom Tower, 2013) NYC, replacing the 
Twin Towers destroyed in a terrorist attack. 
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- Sloan, John French (1871-1951). Painter and graphic artist. While working as a news¬ 
paper illustrator, he also studied painting under the influence of Henri, with whom 
he was a member of the Eight, and of Ash Can School. The most political member of 
the group, Sloan took his characteristic subjects from everyday lower class NYC life 
(Three A.M., 1909; A Woman’s Work, 1912; McSorley’s Back Room, 1916; Sixth Avenue 
Elevated at Third Street, 1928) and he did illustrations for socialist periodicals, such 
as The Masses. Occasionally he expressed himself in a totally different vein, such as 
in Wake of the Ferry ( 1907) a melancholic marine picture. After the Armory Show his 
oeuvre went beyond urban landscapes (The City from Greenwich Village, 1922, with 
some elements of abstraction) to include landscapes (Scavenger’s Rocks, 1914; Humor¬ 
esque, 1915; Gloucester Harbor; 1916). 

- Smibert/Smybert, John (1688-1751). Scottish-born painter. The first British painter 
of any training to arrive in America, he came to New England in the train of Bishop 
Berkeley, his Bishop Berkeley and His Entourage (1729) being typical of his formal 
portraits. Smibert became the leading portrait painter of Boston (Peter Faneuil, c. 1742; 
Sir William Pepperell, 1745). He was a solid, competent though uninspired, somewhat 
monotonous practitioner of the decorative baroque style searching for elegance rather 
than character. His women in particular are stereotyped, with an excessive delicacy 
of the dolls. (Jane Clark, 1732). 

- Smith, David (1906-1965). Sculptor, painter, and draughtsman. One of the important 
innovators in contemporary American sculpture. During the World War II he welded 
tank frames, sheet iron and welding torch suggesting to him the sculptural methods. 
Originally a painter, Smith began to add to his free-standing, open, metal structures 
wood and other materials foreign to canvasses generally intended for outdoor set¬ 
tings. His Medals of Dishonor series (1940), inspired by Greek coins and German First 
World War propaganda medallions, were really anti-medals with their grotesque and 
frightening images. He often created his sculptures in series such as Agricola (Agri¬ 
cola IV, 1952); Cubi (Cubi XVII, 1965), perhaps best known of his series; Tank Totem 
(Tanktotem VIII, 1960); Voltri (VoltriXV, 1962), Zig (Zig 111,1961). 

- Smith, Kiki, (1954-) German-born sculptor. She is known for her works that deal 
with bodily themes, abjection, and sexuality, expressing her concern for the lower 
part of the body, which encountered shock from viewers. She had worked with NY 
Emergency Medical service where she had gained a view of traumatized body. Some of 
her works dealt with the inside exposed, organs extracted, grouped for display. (Veins 
and Arteries, 1993). Her subsequent sculpture deals with the exterior of the body, often 
stained with its own fluids (semen, lactation). Her Man (1988) showing dismembered 
and suspended body, is one of the directions in which the artist developed the issue 
of abjection.; Crazy Eyes, 1997; Blue Moon II, 2011). 

- Smith, Thomas, (ca 1650-1691). Painter. His Self-Portrait (c. 1680) is the only seven¬ 
teenth century New England portrait by an identified artist. A reference to him being 
a mariner is supported by the naval battle between ships flying British and Dutch 
flags. The skull and the poem comment on the mortality of man, a theme recurring in 
the seventeenth century Dutch and British arts. On the basis of style, a group of four 
portraits can be attributed to Smith (Maria Catherina Smith, ca. 1690-93). 

- Smith, Tony (1912-1980). Painter and minimalist sculptor. Starting as an architect, 
he wanted an art that was extensive and public. Beginning with Playground (1962) he 
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created sculptures, sometimes very large in scale, made up of bold geometrical shapes 
(Moondog, 1964, composed of 15 octahedra and 10 tetrahedra), manufactured in steel. 
Placed outdoors, they helped to bring American sculpture a new interest in environ¬ 
ment, the best-known example being Gracehoper (1972) that can be walked-through. 

- Smith and Wesson. Gun-making firm founded in 1853 by Horace Smith (1808-1893) 
and Daniel Baird Wesson (1825-1906). The latter had developed improvements for a 
self-priming, rim-fire metal cartridge, which resulted in the construction of the first 
practical brass cartridge revolver with six-chamber open cylinders and interchange¬ 
able parts (1854), that could be quickly loaded with a self-contained load of powder 
and bullet. An order from the Russian government for 200, 000 guns kept the factory 
running for a number of years. 

- Smithson, Robert (1938-1973) Sculptor and experimental artist. In his oeuvre he as¬ 
serted the connection between artworks and places. Having turned to Conceptual art 
he expressed his ideas mainly through Land Art. His ‘Spiral Jetty’ (1970), a spiral road 
running out into Great Salt Lake, Utah, became emblematic of Earth Art as a whole. 

- Smoky City, a nickname of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

- Sochurek, Howard (1925-1994) Photographer. After a successful career at Life he 
began more experimental photographic work, using the computer to transform forms 
of energy from medical machinery (such as sound and X-Rays used to examine the 
body) to visual color print forms. ( Smoke Blower, 1950; A Pilot Faces his Weird Image 
Mirrored in the Canopy, 1956; Black and White Children in a N.Y. Classroom, 1962). 

- Social Gospel. A movement, active between the Civil War and the First World War, 
which sought to bring a faith perspective to the social issues of the era (the increas¬ 
ing urban poverty accompanying industrialization, the unsafe labor conditions, long 
hours, and low pay) by calling attention to biblical references about the Kingdom of 
God, arguing that it was the responsibility of Christians to help bring that Kingdom 
into being on earth. The social work took several forms, liberal denominations setting 
up labor commissions and advocated shorter (10-hour) workdays and Sunday closing 
laws, which would grow out of mutual respect between employers and employees. 
They promoted a model of family relationships that stressed cooperation and com¬ 
panionship. However, Evangelical Christians were more inclined to equate religious 
ideals with the business-oriented values of American capitalism and democracy. An¬ 
other type of competition was coming from the Salvation Army, the Young Men’s 
and Women’s Christian Associations, and from revivalism which were accepted more 
readily since they addressed personal piety and behavior more than social structures. 
With the Stock-market Crash, the ideas of the duty of the government to practice 
social planning to promote economic recovery gained more propitious ear, just as 
the attempts to critique culture and transform the world. Ultimately this led to the 
Liberation Theology of the latter half of the 20 th c. 

- Social Realism. A very broad term for painting (or other arts) - a naturalistic realism 
focusing specifically on social issues and the hardships of everyday life, commenting 
(usually from a left-wing viewpoint) on contemporary social, political, or economic 
conditions in a realistic manner, though it does not imply any particular style. The 
term (a pejorative label in the US, where overtly political art is out of favor) usually 
refers to the urban representatives of the American Scene artists of the Depression 
era, who had been influenced by the Ashcan school. 
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- Sod structures. The shelters built by the settlers on mostly treeless plains from blocks 
of earth held together by the grasses’ thick network of roots. 

- Solid City, a nickname of St. Louis, Missouri. 

- Sondheim, Stephen (Joshua)(1930-) Composer and lyricist, considered the leading 
musical theater composer of his time, known for the complexity of his lyrics and 
music. ‘Company’ (1970 was introducing the genre of concept musical. ‘Sunday in 
the Park with George’ (1984, Pulitzer) found its inspiration in the pointillist painting 
by Georges Seurat. 

- Sooner, a nickname of the residents of Oklahoma. 

- Sooner State, The, the official nickname of Oklahoma. 

- Sorosis. The first association of professional women founded in 1868 in NYC by 
Jane Cunningham Croly. 

- Sousa, John Philip (1854-1932) Bandmaster and composer,known as “The King of 
March” most famous being “Stars and Stripes Forever” (1897). He inspired the inven¬ 
tion of the sousaphone (A bass tuba with flaring, adjustable bell). He also composed 
other types of music, such as a symphonic poem ‘America: A Tone Poem’). 

- Soyer, Raphael, (1899-1987) Russian-born painter, printmaker, draftsman. Associated 
with the Social Realism of the 1930’s, championing the cause of social justice, he is best 
known for his compassionate, naturalistic depictions of urban subjects ( Sixth Avenue, 
ca. 1930-35) viewed in contemporary settings ( Office Girls, 1936), although generally 
he avoided subjects that were particularly critical of society ( Men at the Mission, 1935; 
Transients, 1936). Other works: Homage to Eakins, 1964-65). 

- Spanish Moss [Tillandsia usneoides]. An epiphytic (living on the tree, but not a 
parasite, as it supplies all its needs from sunlight, rainwater and air) plant of the Bro- 
meliad family which, by draping live oaks and bald cypress trees, contributes to the 
appearance of the South from southern Virginia to Eastern Texas. 

- Spanish Flue. An influenza pandemic (1918-1919), first reported in newspapers of 
neutral (in belligerent countries censorship suppressed the information) Spain, hence 
the name. It infected an estimated 500 million people, and killed an estimated 20-50 
million, some 675, 000 Americans died. 

- Spanish State, The, a nickname of New Mexico. 

- Sparks, Jared (1789-1866) Historian. President of Harvard. He produced a 12-volume 
compilation of the Diplomatic Correspondence of the American Revolution (1830), fol¬ 
lowed with Writings of George Washington (12 vols., 1837), Works of Benjamin Franklin 
(10 vols. 1840), and The Correspondence of the American Revolution (4 vols, 1853), the 
documents and letters he compiled always accompanied by his commentary on their 
value and meaning. His collections are still used for historical research today. 

- Speakeasy, During the Prohibition era the place for illicit consumption of alcohol 
where admission was conditioned by producing a password, specific handshake, or 
secret knock. Other names: blind pig, blind tiger. 

- Spellman, Francis Joseph (1889-1967) Cardinal. Ordained in 1917, he became 
Archbishop of New York in 1939, and the first American attache to the Vatican 
(F.D.Roosevelt was the first president to appoint his personal representative, although 
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most Protestants opposed the move). During his tenure in the Vatican Spellman was 
responsible for smuggling out Pope Pius XI’s condemnation of Nazism published by 
the Associated Press in 1937. A member of the College of Cardinals in 1946. He was 
an outspoken opponent of fascism and communism. 

- Spencer, Lilly Martin [b. Angelique Marie Martin] (1822-1902) British-born painter. 
She had success with still-lifes ( Oranges, Nuts and Figs, 1860-69) and portraits ( Self- 
Portrait, 1848; Portrait of a Girl in a Pink Dress, 1896). but especially famous were her 
humorous domestic genre scenes ( The Young Wife: First Stew, 1854; Young Husband: 
First Marketing, 1854). 

- Spencer, Niles (1893-1952). Painter. Associated with Precisionists he is known for 
the simplicity of his architectural images of industrial landscapes in the Cubist-Realist 
style (City Walls, 1921-22). In his mature work landscapes and still-lifes filled with 
atmospheric light, often through the window-view structure (The Dormer Window, 
1927). Other works ( Riverheads, 1951). 

- Sperry, Elmer Ambrose (1860-1930) Inventor: a gyrocompass that he had engineered 
made piloting ships and airplanes more reliable. 

- “Spirit of St. Louis”, a nickname of the plane on which Charles Lindbergh crossed 
the Atlantic. 

- Spirit of ’76, The, Painting (1876) by Archibald M. Willard. America’s best-known 
painting - featuring three Revolutionary War patriots (an elderly man, a teen-aged 
boy beating drums, and a wounded soldier playing a fife) it seemed to many viewers 
the embodiment of the American spirit. Originally known as Yankee Doodle, it was 
retitled after the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia (1876), for which Willard 
was making his best to finish in time to have it exposed. Because of popular demand 
Willard himself painted a number of replicas. 

- Springfield Armory National Historic Site, Springfield Massachusetts. The nation’s 
first armory, now presents the collection of the world’s largest historic US military 
small arms, as well as archives. 

- Saint-Gaudens, Augustus (1848) Irish-born sculptor. His realistic style (his preferred 
medium was bronze) is sometimes called American Renaissance. Primary a maker of 
public monuments(Admiral Farragut Monument, Madison Square Park, NYC, 1881,; 
a bronze group with the equestrian statue of General Sherman, Grand Army Plaza, 
NYC. 1903). 

- Stade, Frederica von (1945-). mezzo-soprano. Deb. Met. 1970 (Second Boy, Zauber- 
flote). Her elegant figure and keen imagination have made her the world’s favorite 
interpreter of the great trouser roles, from Strauss’ Octavian and Composer to Mo¬ 
zart’s Sesto, Idamante and Cherubino (Mozart and Massenet) her most famous role. 
With extraordinary flexibility, she has with ease traversed an ever-broadening spec¬ 
trum of musical styles and dramatic characterizations. A noted bel canto specialist, 
she excelled as the heroines of Rossini (La cenerentola and II barbiere di Siviglia) and 
Bellini (La sonnambula, mezzo version). In the French repertoire she is a delectable 
Mignon or Perichole, a regal Marguerite in La damnation de Faust. Her artistry has 
inspired the revival of neglected works such as Massenet’s Cherubin, Thomas’ Mignon, 
Rameau’s Dardanus, and Monteverdi’s II ritorno d’Ulisse in patria. She sings French 
chanson, and German Lieder, as well as jazz and musical theater songs, the sphere in 
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which her ability as a singing actress has allowed her to portray wonderful works 
in musical theater including the title role in The Merry Widow and Desiree Armfeldt 
in A Little Night Music. Her repertoire is continually expanding with the works of 
contemporary composers. She created the role of Tina in production of Dominick 
Argento’s The Aspern Papers (a work written for her) as well as the role of Madame 
de Merteuil in the Conrad Susa’s Dangerous Liaisons and Mrs. Patrick De Rocher in 
Jake Heggie’s Dead Man Walking. 

- St. Paul, Minnesota, pop. 288 000(2011) state’s capital, together with the nearby 
Minneapolis it creates the Twin Cities. Culture: Minnesota Symphony Orchestra; St. 
Paul Chamber Orchestra. Education: Hamline University. 

- Stamos, Theodoros (1922-1997) Painter born to Greek immigrant parents. One of the 
minor figures of the first generation of AbEx. Initially his painting was influenced by 
Surrealism suggesting mysterious underwater forms ( What the Wind Does, 1947). He 
continued to find inspiration in ancient mythological symbols ( The Sacrifice ofKronos, 
No.2, 1948). Many of his paintings were in extensive series such as Sunbow (Delphic 
Snnbox, No. 2 n.d.), Infinity Field (Infinity Field, Lejkada Series, (1980). 

- St. Augustine, Florida. Founded by the Spaniards 1565 is the oldest town in the US. 
Attractions: Castello de San Marcos, Fort Matanzas. 

- Stanton, Elizabeth Cady (1815-1802) Reformer, suffragette. She helped organize the 
Seneca Falls Convention(1848) the first American group to argue for woman's rights. 
She edited a suffrage newspaper, The Revolution, and co-authored the first four vol¬ 
umes of The History of Women Suffrage (1881-1902). 

- Star City, a nickname of Lafayette, Indiana, and former nickname of Chicago. 

- “Star-Spangled Banner, The”. The anthem of the United States since 1931. See: Key, 
Francis Scott. 

- St. Denis Ruth [b. Ruth Denis] (1870-1968). Dancer, choreographer, teacher. In 
searching for the sources of innovation she became interested in the dance and drama 
of Eastern cultures (Japan, India, Egypt) as well as in the practices of the vaudeville 
stage. She presented a new choreographic style of abstract music visualization through 
the Denishawn dance company and school that she established with her husband 
Ted Shawn. 

- Statue of Liberty. See: Liberty Enlightening the World 

- Stebbins, Emma [b. Mary Emma Flood](1815-1882) Sculptress. One of the first 
American women sculptors. Initially working as an amateur painter and sculptor, she 
moved to Rome (1857) which offered a large infrastructure supporting art: teachers, 
technicians, artists, students, and international collectors. In Rome she learned to 
work in marble, producing her most famous works. She also met Charlotte Cushman, 
the most-famous English language actress of the mid 19 th c., with whom she formed 
a life-long intimate relationship, her bust Charlotte Cushman (1859-60) being one of 
her first marble works. In the 1860’s she was awarded more major public commis¬ 
sions than any American woman had obtained to that date: Commerce and Industry 
(The Miner, 1860; The Sailor, 1860); bronze statue of Horace Mann, Massachusetts State 
House Boston, Massachusetts, 1865; Christopher Columbus statue, Columbus Park, 
Brooklyn, 1867). Her best-known work is Angel of the Waters (aka Bethesda Fountain) 
at Bethesda Terrace in Central Park, NYC, 1873. 
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- Steber, Eleanor (1914-1990). Operatic soprano. The first to make a career totally in 
the US. Opera debut 1936 as Senta in a WPA production of The Flying Dutchman ; Met 
debut 1940 Sophie (Strauss’ Der Rosenkavalier). Created Barber’s Vanessa. A gifted and 
intelligent artist, she is highly regarded as Violetta, Desdemona (Verdi), Elsa, Arabella. 
With a sweet and yet full voice and outstanding versatility, her easy upper range, 
coupled with a rich, smoothly produced lower voice, predestined her for Mozart roles 
such as the Countess ( Le nozze di Figaro), Fiordiligi ( Cosifan tutte), Pamina ( The Magic 
Flute), and Konstanze (Abduction from the Seraglio). As her voice matured, she sang 
some of the spinto roles in both the German and Italian repertoire, including Tosca, 
Desdemona, Elsa ( Lohengrin), the Marschallin (Der Rosenkavalier. She also sang Marie 
in the first Metropolitan production of Berg’s Wozzeck (1959). Steber has also made 
some appearances on Broadway, mostly in supporting parts. 

- Steel State, The, a nickname of Pennsylvania. 

- Steichen, Edward Jean (1879-1973) Luxembourg-born photographer, painter, and 
art gallery and museum curator. In the beginning of the 20 th c Steichen assumed the 
pictoralist in photography, one of the famous examples being The Pond (Moonlight) 
(1904). During World War I he commanded the photographic division of the Expe¬ 
ditionary Forces. In the 1920’s and 30’s he was a fashion photographer and made 
portraits of the celebrities (Auguste Rodin, 1902; Pola Negri, 1925; Greta Garbo, 1928). 
In World War II he served as Director of the Naval Photographic Institute; after the 
war he was until 1962 the Director of Photography and New York’s Museum of Mod¬ 
ern Art. Steichen is especially appreciated for creating vast exhibition The Family of 
Man (1955) whose 500 photos depicted life, love and death in 68 countries (which he 
bequeathed to Luxembourg). 

- Steinbeck, John (1902-1968) Novelist. He was awarded as the sixth American writer 
Nobel Prize in Literature (1962)Best-known for his social conscious books exposing 
the dark underside of the American Dream. 'The Grapes of Wrath’ (1939, Pulitzer) his 
great social protest novel depicts the dispossessed family of “Okies” fleeing the Dust 
Bowl, migrating to California in search of employment. He also wrote screenplays: 
’Lifeboat’ (1944). 

- Steinberg, Saul (1914-1999). Rumanian-born American draughtsman and painter. 
One of the most celebrated cartoonists of his day, who (particularly in his work for 
the New Yorker magazine) appeared as an incisive observer of modern life, aware of 
the masks and roles people must assume to cope with conditions of contemporary 
life. His drawings have been published in several collections: All in Line (1945), 
The Labyrinth (1959). His other works included collages, the largest as a mural (The 
Americans. Main Street - Small Town, 1958) for the US Pavilion at the 1958 Expo, 
Brussels World’s Fair. 

- Stella, Frank (1936-). Painter, printmaker, a leading figure of Post-Painterly ab¬ 
straction. Initially influenced by AbEx, but in 1958 - impressed by the flag and target 
paintings of Jasper Johns - he abandoned it for a severe art, that led ultimately to the 
emergence of Minimal Art. Wishing to ‘eliminate illusionistic space’, he emphasized 
the idea that a painting is a physical object, a flat surface with paint on it - nothing 
more - rather than a metaphor for something else, giving it expression in a series of 
black ‘pinstripe’ paintings (The Marriage of Reason and Squalor II, 1959; Hampton Roads, 
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1961). Later he began to experiment with paintings that included cut-out shapes in 
relief ( Harran II, 1967). Other works: Fine Lines, February, 2012. 

- Stella, Joseph [b. Giuseppe-Michele Stella] (1877-1946). Italian-born painter, in NYC 
since 1896. Particularly influenced by Futurism, he became the leading American expo¬ 
nent of the style, in his paintings giving a grim picture of industry, e.g. when in 1908 
he visited Pittsburgh to draw steel-mill workers and miners ( Chimneys, Pittsburgh, 
c. 1908). But he also created romanticized image of the townscape of New York ( Battle 
of Lights, Coney Island.Mardi Gras, 1913-14; Voice of the City of New York Interpreted, 
1922). Particular fascination had for him a symbol of the new civilization of America, 
Brooklyn Bridge (Brooklyn Bridge, 1917-18; Brooklyn Bridge: Variations on an Old 
Theme, 1939), the pointed arches of the bridge opening to the sky like the ruins of a 
Gothic cathedral. To make some money he undertook projects for the WPA, produc¬ 
ing a number of murals in Minneapolis (Salon Stella; Broken Crow). Trips to North 
Africa and Barbados in the 1920’s and 30’s resulted in depicting the spirit of a tropical 
environment in luxuriant color (Tropical No.l, c. 1937-38; Song of Barbados, 1938). 

- Stern, Isaac (1920-2001) Polish-born violinist. One of the most celebrated violinists 
of modern times. 1936 debut with San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 1943 debut 
Carnegie Hall (which he later saved from demolition). In 1960 he formed a trio with 
pianist Eugene Istomin and cellist Leonard Rose. 

- Sterne, Maurice (1878-1957). Russian-born painter and sculptor. His early work 
is most dependent upon Cezanne (Girl in Blue Chair, 1928). His paintings of Italian 
peasant life (The Winding Path, Anticoli-Corrado, 1924) are more conservative. He has 
also done murals in Washington, D.C., 20 panels for the library in the Department 
of Justice Building (Man’s Struggle for Justice, 1941). Other works: After Rain (1947). 

- Steven Holl Architects. An architecture and urban design office working globally 
from New York City and Beijing. Steven Holl (1947-) is an architect, theorist and 
teacher. Steven Holl Architects has realized architectural works with extensive expe¬ 
rience in the arts (including museum, [Bellevue Art Museum (1999), Bellevue, Wash¬ 
ington], gallery and exhibition design [a collaborative project for a Storefront for Art 
and Architecture (1993) with conceptual artist Vito Acconci in NYC]), campus and 
educational facilities, public utilities (Chapel of St. Ignatius, Seattle Washington, 1999). 

- Stevens, George (1904-1975) Film director. He became known for his camera tech¬ 
niques and romantic perspectives. His pictures are fully engaged with American soci¬ 
ety and the pursuit of the American dream (Giant, 1956, Oscar). Stevens’ work ranged 
across all genres, including musicals (Swing Time, 1936), adventure films (Gunga Din, 
1939) comedies ( Woman of the Year, 1942), dramas (A Place in the Sun, adaptation of 
American Tragedy by Dreiser. 1951, Oscar ), and westerns (Shane, 1953), in which he 
distilled every Western cliche to make the final product transcend the genre. Other 
films: I Remember Mama (1948), The Diary of Anne Frank (1959). 

- Stevens, Rise [b. Rise Steenberg] (1913-2013), Mezzo-soprano. Debut 1936 (Mignon); 
Debut Met 1938 (Mignon). Among her most celebrated roles were Delilah in Saint- 
Saens’s Samson and Delilah and Octavian in Strauss’s Der Rosenkavalief in addition 
to her signature Carmen. A talented singing actress, much acclaimed as Gluck’s Orfeo, 
Cherubino, Dorabella, Mignon, Laura (Gioconda). In her radio and TV appearances, 
she took her music out of the opera house and into American homes. Furthermore, 
she brought her classical training to recognizable, beloved songs, which accounted for 
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her mass appeal: e.g. she was Anna in the production of The King and I inaugurating 
the Music Theater of Lincoln Center in 1964.Films: 1. The Chocolate Soldier, 1941 dir. 
Roy Del Ruth). 2. Going My Way, 1944, dir. Leo McCarey. 

- Stewart, Thomas (1928-2006). Bass-baritone, with voice surprisingly lyrical for a 
Wagner baritone. Debut (as student) NY Juilliard School, 1954 (La Roche in first US 
Capriccio)-, debut Berlin Stadtische Oper (1957) (Minister in Beethoven’s Fidelio); debut 
Covent Garden 1960 (Escamillo Carmen)-, debut Met 1966 (Ford Falstaff). His was a 
broad repertory that included roles as varied as Aeneas (Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas), 
Jochaanan (Strauss’s Salome), and the title role in Don Giovanni. His most frequent 
Met role was in the quadruple lead (Lindorf, Coppelius, Dappertutto and Dr. Miracle) 
in Offenbach’s Contes d’Hojfmann. He also performed in the American premiere (1967) 
of Hindemith’s Cardillac at the Santa Fe Opera. 

- Stich-Randall, Teresa (1927-2007). Soprano, singing Aida aged 15, and in 1947 Ger¬ 
trude Stein in The Mother of Us All by Thomson. Her pure, sweet voice made her as 
predestined for her Mozart roles (Met. debut 1961 Fiordiligi Cosifan tutte; Constanze, 
Donna Anna, Pamina). Other roles include Violetta, Sophie, Ariadne. 

- Stick Style in American architecture (1860-1890). The Stick Style was most expres¬ 
sive of a building’s underlying structure during the Victorian era in the US. It owed its 
name to the so called “stick work”, decorative wood trim applied to the exterior to em¬ 
phasize the basic wood frame structure underneath. As they were built predominantly 
in wood, there survived few pure examples in urban areas. The style evolved from the 
work of English-born architect Gervase Wheeler, author of Rural Homes or, Sketches 
of Houses suited to American Country Life (1851), who was particularly influenced by 
Tudor-style construction with its exposed heavy oak framing and half-timbering. 

- Stickley, Gustav (1858-1942) Furniture maker, architect and publisher. He was a 
leading advocate in the US of the Arts and Crafts Movement around the turn of the 
20 th century, whose principles he spread through his magazine The Craftsman which 
he published in the years 1901 to 1916. The magazine published plans showing readers 
how to construct their own furniture and even houses built in harmony with their 
landscape and of local materials. These homes were dubbed “bungalows”, a style that 
remains popular today. 

- Stiedry, Fritz (1883-1968). Austrian, later US, conductor. With Nazis coming to power 
in Germany, he left for Leningrad and Moscow, then immigrated to the US (1937). New 
York, 1941; Chicago, 1945-46; New York Met (1946-58). He was a principal Wagner 
conductor, and also conducted important Verdi revivals New York, New OC, 1941; 
Chicago 1945-6; New York, M, 1946-58. 

- Stieglitz, Alfred (1864-1946). Photographer, editor, writer, publisher, and art dealer. 
As a photographer he played a large part in establishing photography as an independ¬ 
ent art form, his subjects including landscapes ( Songs of the Sky, 1923), view of New 
York, and studies of Georgia O’Keeffe. The pioneer of bringing European avant-garde 
art to the American public he devoted much of his energy to promoting modernist 
painting and sculpture, but also championing American artists (e.g. Georgia O’Keeffe). 
He was the first to exhibit children’s art (1912) and Black American sculpture (1914). 
He opened with Edward Steichen the Little Galleries of Photo Secession which later 
became known as 291 Gallery (from its address at 291 Fifth Avenue, NYC, closed in 
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the 1917 when the building was pulled down) where he edited the journal Camera 
Work (1903-1917). 

- Stilwell, Richard (1942-) Bass-baritone, known for a light, flexible voice with even 
tone production and a dramatic and intense stage presence. Debut St Louis 1962 (Silvio 
Pagliacci). Debut 1970 NYCO, Pelleas (Debussy’s Pelleas et Melisande); Debut Gly. 1973 
(Monteverdi’s II ritorno d’Ulisse in patria. He sang in the first American stage produc¬ 
tion of II ritorno). Debut Met 1975 (Guglielmo Cosifan tutte) His roles include the Mar¬ 
quis de la Force (Poulenc’s Dialogues des Carmelites), both Mr. Redburn and the title 
role in Britten’s Billy Budd, Captain Balstrode (Peter Grimes), De Sirieux (Mascagni’s 
Fedora), Dandini (Rossini’s La Cenerentola), Otho (Monteverdi’s L’incoronazione di 
Poppea), Olivier (Strauss’ Capriccio), Count Almaviva (Le nozze di Figaro, Papageno 
(The Magic Flute), the Music Master (Strauss’ Ariadne auf Naxos), Ford (Verdi’s Fal- 
staff), and the title roles in Yevgeny Onegin, Don Pasquale, Don Giovanni, II Barbiere di 
Siviglia. He premiered the parts of Konstantin in Pasatieri’s The Seagull, the leading 
male role in Pasatieri’s Inez de Castro, and also sang in the world premieres of Ingvar 
Lindholm’s A Dream Play and Dominic Argento’s The Aspern Papers. 

- Still, Clyfford (1904-1980). Painter. One of the major figures of AbEx, considered 
the most anti-traditional of them, he was one of the pioneers of very large virtually 
monochromatic paintings where paint, applied with a palette knife, seems to merge 
with the canvas:,A” (1943); J No.2 (PH-401) (1957); 1962-D (1962); PH-1034 (1973). 

- Still, William Grant (1895-1978) Composer and conductor (the first black conduc¬ 
tor in Los Angeles (1936), and in the Deep South (New Orleans, 1956). His early 
compositions were fairly dissonant and complex (perhaps under Varese’s influence), 
but then he made a major breakthrough when he started incorporating elements 
of African-American and popular musical styles into his works. His first hit was 
Afro-American Symphony (1931) based on the blues, then other large-scale works 
like the ballet Lennox Avenue (1938) and the operas Blue Steel (1935) and Troubled 
Island (1938), the latter the first work by a black composer staged by a major opera 
company (NYCO, 1949). His politically and racially conscious works included the 
narrated work And They Lynched Him on a Tree (1940) and In Memoriam: The Colored 
Soldiers Who Died for Democracy (1944). Film music: Pennies from Heaven (1936), 
Lost Horizon (1937). 

- Stone Mountain Memorial Area, outside Atlanta, Georgia. Gutzon Borglum, then 
Augustus Lukeman, finally Walker Hancock and Roy Faulkner carved in the rock 
(dedicated in 1970) enormous portraits of Generals Lee and Jackson, and of Confed¬ 
erate President Jefferson Davis. 

- Storrs, John (Henry Bradley) (1885-1956) Sculptor. One of the most important mod¬ 
ernists. He was influenced by the architecture of Louis Sullivan and Frank Lloyd 
Wright (Auto Tower, Industrial Forms, c. 1922), which is also reflected in the titles of 
his many works (Study in Architectural forms, 1927; Forms in Space, Number 1, 1927). 
He had received several commissions for monumental outdoor projects: a faceless and 
static, 32-foot tall minimalist figure of Ceres (1928) intended from the first to blend in 
architectural harmony with the building on which it was to stand: the Chicago Board 
of Trade Building; for the 1933 Chicago World’s his freestanding statue Knowledge 
Combating Ignorance; Sculpture for the United States Naval Monument, Brest, France, 
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1937 (arch. Ralph Milman). Other outdoor sculptures: a 19 ft. statue of Christ for the 
Church of Christ the King, Cork, Ireland (1930, arch. Barry Byrne). 

- Story, William Wetmore (1819-1895) Sculptor. Most of his works were created 
in Italy, where instead of treating American subjects; in the classicist manner he 
continued to favor classical, biblical, exotic and European literary subjects ( Arcadian 
Shepherd Boy, 1852; once his most famous work Cleopatra, 1859; Medea, 1864; Salome, 
1870; Christ, 1890). The popularity of Cleopatra induced him to capitalize on it with a 
series of statues begun by Libyan Sibyl, 1861. An exception to the banality of this part 
of his oeuvre is the bronze of seated Chief Justice John Marshall (1883) on the Capitol 
Grounds, Washington, D.C... 

- Strand, Paul (1890-1976) Photographer. A major figure of avant-garde. He advanced 
the formalist argument for photography in 1917, asserting that photography possessed 
an absolute objectivity, capable of rendering tonal values which lie beyond the skill of 
human hand. Strand’s photographs are classed in three groups. The first are the street 
scenes of Manhattan taken from raised angles gained by viaducts and overpasses, the 
most striking being his Wall Street, New York City (1915) in which he seems to have 
captured the emotion of the crash years before it happened, making a powerful state¬ 
ment about the fragile and ephemeral status of the individual in a modern America 
dominated by the megalithic institutions of international capital. In the second group 
belong abstract photographs taken at a holiday cottage in Twin Lakes, Connecticut 
( Abstraction, Twin Lakes, Connecticut, 1916) sometimes of domestic objects such as 
chairs (Chair Abstract, Twin Lakes, Connecticut, n.d.). The final group was a series of 
portraits, mostly of new Yorkers in poor districts of the city, taken with help of a fake 
lens which allowed to get very close to his subjects without them knowing they were 
being photographed (Man, Five Points Square, n.d.), but also of celebrities (Georgia 
O’Keeffe, Texas, n.d.) and ordinary people (Mr. Bennett, Vermont, 1944). 

- Streamlined Moderne. Style in architecture and design in the 1930’s, that emerged 
from the Great Depression, reflecting the austere economic climate by removing all 
unnecessary ornament, focusing on streamlined forms such as smooth walls, rounded 
edges and circular windows. The style was heavily influenced by the shapes of mod¬ 
ern transportation - automobiles, airplanes, trains, buses and ocean liners. Gradually 
also the mass-produced consumer artifacts were affected by the Art Deco (the name 
coined in the 1960’s) movement that originated in France as a reaction to the florid 
excesses of Art Nouveau. Art Deco employed rich, saturated tints and detailed, deco¬ 
rative, sharp geometrical patterns, such as zigzags, chevrons, sun rays and stylized 
foliage, with an emphasis on vertical shapes, and the color and texture variations of 
contrasting materials, such as engine-turned and polished aluminum brushed stainless 
steel, glossy enamel, glass, as well as totally new materials such as Bakelite plastic, 
Vitrolite opaque glass, and Formica. The building also could apply this approach 
with its flat roof, stepped-in upper stories and geometrical details, the most famous 
American example being Chrysler Building (NYC, 1930) with an automotive theme 
and automotive elements in its decor, another famous example in architecture being 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s S. C. Johnson Wax Company Administration Building (Racine, 
Wisconsin, 1936-9). In transportation a very advanced appearance had Dymaxion 
Car by Buckminster Fuller, and the ‘20"' Century Limited train designed by Henry 
Dreyfus. The look was promoted by Norman Bel Geddes in his book Horizons (1932) 
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- Street, The, a nickname of Wall Street in NYC. 

- Strouse, Charles Louis (1928-) Composer and lyricist of musicals. Student of Aaron 
Copland and Nadia Boulanger. Three of his musicals were awarded Tony (Bye, Bye 
Birdie, 1960, Filmed 1963, dir: George Sidney; starring: Janet Leigh, Dick Van Dyke, 
Ann Margret), Applause, 1970; Annie, 1977, 2377 perf., filmed 1982, Dir. John Huston; 
starring: Albert Finney, Carol Burnett, and Bernadette Peters). Strouse also contributed 
scores to a number of movies (Bonnie and Clyde, 1967; There Was a Crooked Man, 1970). 

- Stuart, Gilbert (1755-1828) Painter. The most famous of the Federal period. Endowed 
with a fluent impressionistic technique, able to achieve flesh tones through an under¬ 
standing of the luminous potential of color applied in transparent glazes in the manner 
of his English contemporaries, Romney and Lawrence (actually his brilliant portrait 
of William Grant, The Skater, 1782, was once attributed to Gainsborough), he became 
the most celebrated portrait painter, and the creator of a distinctive American style 
of lifelike portraits. The most famous among them, and instrumental in launching his 
career, were his paintings of George Washington (the first the Vaughan; the second, 
a full-length Landsdowne; the third, unfinished but the most famous, the Athenaeum 
portrait). Knowing how to distinguish the accidental from the permanent, Stuart’s 
portraits focused on the enduring and timeless of human being, the effect which he 
obtained by leaving out all the accessories of daily existence (the so called portrait 
d’apparat) and eliminating all detail to show the man in his lasting aspect. Other 
portraits: Horatio Gates, 1793. 

- Stuempfig, Walter (1914-1970). Neo-Romantic painter focusing with meticulous 
detail on recognizable genre subjects - mostly Philadelphia countryside and New 
Jersey shore - imbued with overtones of mystery and foreboding. (Boy on Deck, 1953; 
The Old Stock Exchange, Philadelphia, 1958; Wood’s Quarry, 1962). 

- Stuyvesant, Peter (c. 1612-1672) Dutch colonial governor, with characteristic wood¬ 
en leg. Director General of all Dutch possessions in North America and the Caribbean, 
in New Amsterdam he established a council and the first municipal government for 
the city. In 1664 he was forced to surrender New Netherland to the British, whereupon 
New Amsterdam became New York. 

- Styne, Jule, [b. Julius Kerwin Stein] (1905-1994), British-born composer, and vocal 
arranger. With lyricist Sammy Cahn he wrote many hits in traditional style during 
the 1940’s: “I’ve Heard That Song Before”, “It’s Been a Long, Long Time” “Let It Snow! 
Let It Snow!”, Let It Snow!” Altogether he wrote songs, crafted for a specific singer, 
to over 40 films (Oscar for the title song of the film Three Coins in the Fountain, 1954). 
He also composed successful Broadway musicals: High Button Shoes (1947), Gentle¬ 
men Prefer Blondes (1949), Bells Are Ringing (1956) Gypsy! (1959), Funny Girl (1964). 

- Sucker State, The, a nickname of Illinois of uncertain origin. 

- Suburbia. Suburban housing communities that had economic ties to a large met¬ 
ropolitan area but existed outside city limits. The prototype were Levittowns (see). 
Critics saw problems in the rise of suburbia - the conformist pressures of the 1950s 
produced the houses that were identical, the residents were white, middle-class. Fi¬ 
nally, the rise of the suburbs stimulated business relocations from cities to suburbs, 
which eventually eroded the urban tax base and left city residents with fewer job 
opportunities. 
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- Sugar State, a nickname of Louisiana. 

- Sullivan, Henry Louis (1856-1924). Architect. The most important of the American 
pioneers of modern architecture. One of the first to advocate the unity of form and 
purpose (“form follows function”) making American architecture express American 
life and aspirations, rather than imitate past cultures. His greatest achievement is 
considered 10 story office block Wainwright Building in St. Louis (1891). In his most 
important buildings - warehouse of Carson, Pirie and Scott (Chicago, 1899) and 
department store for Carson, Pirie, and Scott (Chicago, 1899-1904) he erected the 
first purely functional skyscraper of the skeleton-frame type. His most famous disciple, 
one-time assistant and associate, and professional follower was Frank Lloyd Wright. 

- Sully, Thomas, (1783-1872). English-born painter. One of the most famous and 
successful American portrait painters of the 19 th c., who left some 2,000 portraits (his 
subjects included Marquis de Lafayette, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, Andrew 
Jackson and the young Queen Victoria) and miniatures as well as some 500 subject 
pictures ( Musidora , 1813; Mother and Son 1840). His style - delicate and refined, but 
lacking in strength or penetration - included rich soft colors and a very effective use 
of light that greatly flattered his subjects, a strategy that made him rich and famous. 

- Sumner, William Graham (1840-1910) Economist, sociologist and educator. He in¬ 
cluded in his studies research in anthropology, custom (‘Folkways,’ 1907), the funda¬ 
mental aspect of life underlining much else: marriage, politics, religion and sociology 
(‘Science of Sociology’, 4vol.s 1927) 

- Sundae/Ice Cream Sundae. A form of dessert employing ice-cream. At the turn of 
the 19 th and 20 lh centuries soda-sipping (ice-cream and soda) was the predominant 
form of consumption of ice cream. Some ministers condemned its consumption on 
Sundays, objecting to the presence of soda-water. A soda-fountain owner found the 
way around the ban by pouring syrup over the ice-cream, leaving out the controversial 
soda-water. To signal that the consumption of the new dessert’s on the Sabbath Day 
would be sinless, he called the concoction “Sunday”. Then -facing objections of the 
Sabbatarians - he changed the spelling to “Sundae”. 

- Sunflower State, The, the official nickname of Kansas. 

- Sunshine State, a nickname of Florida and South Dakota. 

- Swamp State, The, a nickname of South Carolina. 

- Superfortress. Nickname of strategic bomber built by Boeing (B-29, later B-50) with 
its great range particularly suited for the long over-water flights against the Japanese 
homeland. 

- Superrealism (the term coined by Malcolm Morley; alternative names being Hyper¬ 
realism, Photographic Realism, or Photorealism) A style of painting in which subjects 
are depicted with a minute exactitude of detail, cool and impersonal, the scale being 
often greatly enlarged. The leading American Superrealist painters include Chuck 
Close, Don Eddy, Richard Estes; the leading American Superrealist sculptors are John 
De Andrea and Duane Hanson. 

- Sweet, Sharon (1951—). Dramatic soprano. Debut 1985 (Aida). Her debut at the Paris 
Opera 1987 (Elisabetta di Valois Don Carlo) was the springboard for her subsequent 
international career. She uses her considerable resources (a large voice of quality) 
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to good effect in a dramatic repertory including Leonora (II Trovatore), Elisabeth 
(Tannhauser), Desdemona (Verdi’s Othello), Aida, Lina (Verdi’s Stiffelio), Amelia ( Un 
Ballo in Maschera), Donna Anna ( Don Giovanni), Turandot, Norma and Tosca. Her large 
physical appearance, the effect of Hashimoto’s syndrome (a thyroid disease) inhibited 
her career, so she left the opera stage to spend more time teaching. 

- Synchromism. The term which literally means ‘colors together’, is coined on the 
analogy of‘symphony’, and reflects the artists’s interest in the abstract use of color. A 
movement in painting founded (1912) by Stanton Macdonald-Wright and Morgan Rus¬ 
sell. The works of Russell (‘Cosmic Synchromy’, 1914) and of Macdonald-Wright (‘Still 
Life Synchromy’, 1913) influenced a number of American painters such as Thomas 
Hart Benton (Still Life (Synchromy) ca. 1915). 

- Szell, George [b. Gyorgy Endre Szel] (1897-1970) Hungarian-born conductor. Re¬ 
membered as Music Director of the Cleveland Orchestra (1946-1970), which he raised 
to the peaks of perfection. 

- “Ta-Ra-Ra-Boom-De-Re” (1891) pop. minstrel song with nonsensical chorus; mus. 
and lyr. H. J. Sayers. 

- Tabby, Tom, popular names of cats; metaphorically the animal itself. 

- Tableaux vivants (French: ‘living pictures’), a variation of legitimate theater, the 
genre’s peak of popularity was between 1830 and 1920. During a performance of 
tableau vivant a cast of characters struck attitudes (the models remaining silent and 
frozen for approximately 30 seconds) from famous sculptures or paintings, viewed 
as if through giant picture frames which often outlined the perimeter of the stage, 
so as to reference the frame of a painted canvas. There were also representations of 
scenes from literature or history. Sometimes it was performed also by amateurs, as a 
sort of parlor game. 

- Taft, Lorado (Zadoc) (1860-1936). Sculptor, writer, and educator. Hired to superin¬ 
tend all the sculptural work at the world’s Columbian Exposition (Chicago, 1893), he 
also created some of the sculptured pieces there himself, including The Sleep of the 
Flowers and the Awakening of the Flowers (1892) for the Horticultural Building. His best 
later group compositions: Solitude of the Soul (1901), His enormous 48-foot concrete 
figure of an illustrious Native American, located in Oregon, 111.1911, was intended to 
represent every Indian in the Midwest, therefore the title Taft originally gave to it was 
The Eternal Indian, but soon it was renamed informally as The Black Hawk Monument. 
Appreciated in his day for portraits and allegorical public sculptures, and especially 
fountains such as the Fountain of the Great Lakes (1913), a bronze allegorical represen¬ 
tation of the five Greet Lakes; the Fountain of Time (Washington Park, Chicago, 19 22). 
Now he is remembered mainly for his books: the first comprehensive treatment of the 
subject The History of American Sculpture (1903) and Modern Tendencies in Sculpture 
where he defended academic tradition. One of his most lasting contributions was his 
promoting and popularizing of art education in the public schools. 

- Taliesin, the name of one of the so called Prairie Houses of Frank Lloyd Wright, his 
own house, referring with its name to the Welsh legends, which the architect learned 
from his Welsh mother. In 1914 he lost the house, and his family, in the fire. 

- Tamiris, Helen [b Helen Becker] (1905-1966), choreographer, who started in Prov- 
incetown Players and Group Theatre; Her first success on Broadway with her “Currier 
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and Ives Ballet” in musical Up in Central Park (1945). Other musicals: Annie Get Your 
Gun (1946), Touch and Go (1949, Tony), Fanny (1954). 

- Tanguay, Eva (1878-1947) Vaudeville singer and dancer flaunting rules of propriety, 
her signature song being “I Don’t Care”. 

- Tanguy, Yves (1900-1955). French-born surrealist painter. His imagery is featuring 
marine- or lunar-like landscapes, especially beaches at low tide (Indefinite Visibility, 
1942; Lumen, 1949; Evaporation inconsciente, 1976). In America his pictures tended to 
become bigger and more boldly colored. ( Hands and Gloves, 1946; From Green to White, 
1954). After the Second World War he built up an international reputation. 

- Tanner, Henry Ossawa (1859-1937). African-American painter. Best known and 
most popular of those born in the 19 th c. Trained in the French academic tradition 
influenced by Impressionists’ light and color (Birthplace of Joan of Arc at Domremy-la- 
Pucelle, 1918). Tanner first turned his attention to genre subjects of his own race, his 
best works including The Banjo Lesson (1893), The Thankful Poor, 1894. Then he turned 
to biblical subjects, which he preceded by visits to the Holy Land to do research for 
paintings of dramatic Old and New Testament events (Daniel in the Lion’s Den, 1896; 
The Raising of Lazarus, 1897; The Savior, ca 1905). In France during the First World 
War he painted (WarScene, Etaples, France, ca. 1914). 

- Tanning, Dorothea (Margaret) (1910-2012). Surrealist painter, sculptor, designer. 
Her early paintings were mainly inspired by childhood fantasies and nightmares. The 
exhibition ‘Fantastic Art, Dada, Surrealism’ (1936) set her on the road as a painter. 
(The Birthday, 1942; Eine Kleine Nachtmusik, 1943). In the mid-1950’s her work became 
semiabstract with mysterious imagery of an erotic nature. In the 1960’s she began 
to make Surrealist sculpture from textile materials made with a Singer sewing ma¬ 
chine. Then installations such as Hotel du Pavot, Chambre 202 (1970-73). During the 
1940’s and 50’s she also created costume designs for Balanchine (The Night Shadow, 
1946). Other works: Insomnies (Insomnias), 1957; Convolutus alchemelia (Quiet Willow 
Window), 1998). 

- Taos Colony. A loose (no particular style was associated with the colony) group of 
American painters (Marsden Hartley and John Sloan were among the visitors in the 
1920s, and Andrew Dasburg settled there in 1930), who worked in and around Taos, 
New Mexico, an early Spanish settlement with a picturesque atmosphere attractive to 
artists and writers. The Taos artists often depicted Indian life, apart from landscapes 
and still-lifes. 

- Tar and Feathers (actually Tarring and Feathering). A form of punishment (pain¬ 
ful and humiliating, though usually not fatal) with its tradition reaching the Middle 
Ages. Mostly used in the American colonies during the Revolutionary period to pun¬ 
ish the hated public officials (as tax-collectors), or private citizens that were thought 
to have betrayed the public politically (e.g. by non-observance of the boycotts). 
A person stripped to the waist and immobilized had tar brushed or poured over their 
body (which usually resulted in first degree burns), and feathers thrown on them, 
sometimes being paraded on a cart around town. It persisted as a way to intimidate 
and punish Loyalists. In the ante-bellum America mobs meted out this punishment 
to people who spoke against slavery, and to leaders of religious minorities: Mormons 
(Joseph Smith) and Catholics (John Bapst). It remains a way to intimidate and humili¬ 
ate perceived enemies outside the law. 
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- Tarbell, Edmund Charles (1862-1938), An impressionist portrait and genre painter, 
a member of The Ten. His genteel art reflects the tranquil and ordered manner of life 
of Boston elites. (Potrait of a Woman in White, c. 1890’s; The Spring, ca. 1900; Seated 
Woman by Pond, 1920). 

- Tarbell, Ida M(inerva), (1857-1944). Journalist, one of the Muckrakers, who pub¬ 
lished in McClure’s Magazine a series of articles (1902-1904) containing her expose of 
the business practices of John D. Rockefeller and his Standard Oil Company associates 
(republished as The History of the Standard Oil Company, 1904). 

- Tatum Art. (hur, Jr.) (1909-1956) Jazz pianist. Largely self-taught (he learned to read 
sheet music via the Braille method, and memorized piano rolls and piano recordings), 
listening to the radio and local musicians (mostly Fats Waller) he grew to become a 
highly influential 20 th c. jazz pianist known for his improvisational ability and deli¬ 
cate, multi-layered arrangements, as well as for radical reinventions of pop standards 
(“Yesterdays”, Begin the Beguine”, “Stormy Weather, “ Dvorak’s “Humoresque”), able 
to play stride, swing and boogie-woogie with complexity. Tatum went on to play in a 
jazz concert at the MET (1944). He made a cameo appearance in the film The Fabulous 
Dorseys (1947). 

- Tarheel State, the official nickname of North Carolina. 

- Taubes, Frederic K., (1900-1981). Polish-born painter and printmaker. He painted 
with great emphasis on cubical structure, with rich color and heavy impasto. Also 
in the Cubist manner are his drawings picturing still-life objects and female nudes 
reduced to elegant arrangements of geometric shapes. In America he successfully 
portrayed society ladies: Claire Booth Luce, Mrs. William Randolph Hearst. In his 
book, The Mastery of Oil Painting (1953), he discussed the techniques of the great 
painters of the Flemish Renaissance. ( The Singers, ca. 1930; Three Graces, 1962; Still-life 
with Roman Head, 1972). 

- Taurog, Norman (Rae)(1899-1981) Actor, director. He began his contact with show 
business as a child actor. In film making he started from being a prop man and editor, 
before becoming a director. By 1919 he was making two-reel comedies, but his career 
took off with the coming of sound. As a director he had a reputation of a specialist in 
light comedy, and for working with children, which earned him the moniker “Uncle 
Norman”,and an Oscar as the youngest ever director, for Skippy( 1932) featuring child 
actor Jackie Cooper. So did he elicit a strong performance from Jackie Moran, as Huck 
Finn, in his adaptation of Mark Twain’s classic The adventures of Tom Sawyer (1938). 
He produced in a number of genres Boys Town (1938, Oscar for Spencer Tracy), but 
his most successful were musicals: Broadway Melody of 1940 (1940), Presenting Lily 
Mars (1943) with Judy Garland; being a favorite of Elvis Presley, he directed nine of 
his films, beginning with G.I. Blues (1960). 

- Taylor, Deems (1885-1966). Composer and critic. Worked as a critic for the New York 
World (1921-5), and as a broadcaster. His operas (their idiom essentially European 
and late-Romantic) The King’s Henchman (1927) and Peter Ibbetson (1931) were highly 
successful in their day. 

- Taylor, Paul (1930-) Dancer, choreographer. Renowned for exceptional musicality 
and varied taste, he used to set his works to an eclectic musical mix that included Me¬ 
dieval masses, Renaissance dances, Baroque concertos, classical symphonies, popular 
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music (such as in Company B (1991) where he employs popular songs of the Andrews 
Sisters of the 1940’s, to contrast the high spirits they reflected (or were trying to 
shape) with the sacrifices many Americans had to to make during the World War II. 
He took up dancing (1951) which became his all-consuming passion. In The Juilliard 
School in New York City he started to choreograph works of his own dance company 
in the mid-1950s (the May 30, 1954 presentation of Jack and the Beanstalk is credited 
as his company’s first work. Taylor joined the Graham Dance Company as a soloist 
in 1955, remaining with the group for several seasons. He also worked with chore¬ 
ographers Merce Cunningham and George Balanchine, who created the solo work 
Episodes specifically for Taylor as a 1959 New York City Ballet guest artist. Taylor 
created a distinct, acclaimed mode of choreography in works like Esplanade (1975 - 
his signature work) and Arden Court. His reputation of an iconoclast had been built 
by his convention-defying works like Seven New Dances: Duet (1957), which notori¬ 
ously utilizes a lack of movement (commented upon by a blank newspaper review). 
Taylor’s style often relies upon blending everyday, natural gestures with more tradi¬ 
tional technique. His From Sea to Shining Sea (1965), lampooning some of America’s 
most treasured icons, inflamed the establishment. Among Taylor’s prominent pieces 
are Three Epitaphs (1956), Aureole (1962), Airs (1978) and Speaking in Tongues (1988 - 
Tony). Taylor also started the Paul Taylor 2 Dance Company (1993), a small group 
that both performs and handles dance education. Many of his works have been set on 
dozens of other companies, like the American Ballet Theatre and Alvin Ailey American 
Dance Theater. In the first decade of the new millennium he condemned American 
imperialism in Banquet of Vultures (2006). Taylor is a recipient of 1993 National Medal 
of Arts from President Bill Clinton. 

- Tea [Camelia sinsensis] the boycott of tea was one of the most popular endeavors of 
patriots during the years leading to the Revolutionary War. The tax on tea was mainly 
felt by the more affluent colonists, to whom tea drinking had become a social ritual, 
few common people being able to afford the tea, let alone the equipment. 

- Teach-Ins. A form of anti-Vietnam war activity on campuses (the first in the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan, 1965) - patterned after the civil rights “sit-ins” - in which faculty 
members explained their opposition to the war. The form soon spread to other cam¬ 
puses, and to other groups of young Americans: antiwar activists organized mini 
teach-ins at coffeehouses and bars near US military installations, exposing the GI’s 
to the antiwar argument, in a non-confrontational way. 

- Teagarden, Jack Weldon Leo (“Mr. T”)(1905-1964), jazz musician: vocalist (one of 
the best jazz singers), trombone (the top pre-bop trombonists, playing his instrument 
with the ease of a trumpeter, in the 1930’s one of the few white trombonists hoping 
to match the black performers), bandleader. Film: Bing Crosby picture The Birth of 
the Blues, 1940. 

- Teague, Walter Dorwin (1883-1960) Industrial designer. For his first client (Eastman 
Kodak, 1928) he designed a series of cameras. As a consultant for Boeing Teague has 
designed (together with his team) interiors of their liners (the Stratocruiser (1946), 
the 707, 737, 747, 767 and 777 (1995). He designed the bodies of cars (Marmon 16, 
1932) and UPS delivery trucks. The whole service stations (Texaco, 1936) and also 
Steinway pianos. 
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- Tepee (tipi, teepee). A totally portable (broken down for transport) shelter of Plains 
Indian, made of buffalo hides fastened around long (sometimes 15-foot) wooden poles 
(numbering 14 to 25), to form a cone shape. There was a small fire in the center for 
coking and warmth, an open space at the top was letting the smoke out.. A teepee 
used a hide flap as a doorway, with the entrance facing East toward the rising sun 
(an open entrance flap was an invitation to enter; with a closed flap one had to an¬ 
nounce one self and wait for an invitation to enter). When a number of teepees were 
involved, the flaps would face the central open space. The occupants of teepee slept 
on buffalo skins on the floor. 

- “Ten, The,” (The Ten American Painters.) A group of leading American academic 
painters, whose name was derived from the title of their first joint exhibition in 1898. 
Its members were Frank W. Benson, Joseph De Camp, Thomas W. Dewing, Childe 
Hassam, Willard L. Metcalf, Robert Reid, Edward Simmons, Edmund C Tarbell, J. 
Alden Weir, John H. Twachtman (after the latter’s death in 1902, William M. Chase 
became a member). They were less influential than the Eight, a later, different group. 

- Tennessee, 16 th state (1796). Name: Tanasi was the Cherokee word for the river. 
Capital: Nashville; flower: Iris: tree: Tulip Poplar; bird: Mockingbird; Song: “When 
It’s Iris Time in Tennessee”; nickname: Volunteer State; motto: Agriculture and Com¬ 
merce. Attractions: Great Smoky Mountains; Chattanooga; Shiloh; Andrew Jackson 
home Hermitage. 

- Terrapin State, The, a nickname of Maryland. 

- Tesla, Nikola (1856-1943). Inventor. Born in Croatia of Serbian parents. He imagined 
the principle of the alternating current motor. Failing to secure financial backing, he 
migrated to the US, where he refined his induction motors and polyphase system 
which made it possible to generate electric power in one place and to transmit it over 
great distances. Some of his theorizing helped to lead to computers, microwave ovens, 
nuclear fusion, plasma physics, and radar. 

- Test Oaths. Demanded by the rebels during the Revolutionary period from undecided 
colonials to be taken. A refusal to take the oath might result in imprisonment, special 
taxation, and confiscation of property and arms. 

- Texas, 28 th state (1845); the name comes from the Caddo Indian word teyshas mean¬ 
ing ‘allies’, which the Spanish took to be the tribal name, rendering it as tejas or texas. 
Capital: Austin; flower: Bluebonnet; tree: Pecan Tree; bird: Mockingbird; song: "Texas, 
Our Texas”; nickname: Lone Star State; motto: Friendship. Attractions: Big Bend and 
Guadalupe Mountains National Parks; the Alamo (San Antonio). 

- Thaddeus Kosciuszko National Monument, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The house 
in which Polish volunteer in the American Revolution, a military engineer (his for¬ 
tifications at Saratoga and of West Point were strategically important) lived after he 
had returned to the US after leading an unsuccessful rising against the Russian and 
Prussian forces in his Polish motherland. 

- Thanksgiving. The national holiday. First celebrated in 1621 (proclaimed by the 
Governor William Bradford) to commemorate the harvest reaped by the Plymouth 
Colony after a harsh winter. Observed as a traditional English fall harvest feast, to 
which the colonists invited the local Wampanoag Indians. George Washington was the 
first to declare the holiday on the same date in all states in 1789 and in 1795. During 
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the Civil War President Lincoln, in search for the ways to unite the nation, in 1863, 
in his Thanksgiving Proclamation, he declared the last Thursday in November a day 
of Thanksgiving. To extend the shopping season in the years 1939, 1940, and 1941, 
President F. D. Roosevelt proclaimed Thanksgiving the third Thursday in November. 
Finally Congress made Thanksgiving Day a national holiday which should fall on the 
fourth Thursday. The dishes traditionally consumed during the Thanksgiving family 
dinner are stuffed roasted turkey and pumpkin in various forms. 

- Tharp, Twyla (1941-) Dancer and choreographer. She studied with Martha Graham 
and Merce Cunningham. Debuted as a dancer with the Paul Taylor dance company. 
Her work for the American Ballet Theatre blended classical and modern styles, com¬ 
bining ballet technique with natural movements such as running, walking and skip¬ 
ping. (The Fugue, 1970 without music; jazz ballet Eight Jelly Rolls, 1971; Deuce Coupe, 
1973 was set to the music by The Beach Boys. She choreographed dances for the film 
version of the 1960’s rock musical Hair (1979). 

- Thayer, Abbott Handerson (1849-1921) Painter. One of the most successful figure 
painters of the day (but also one of the most dated), he specialized in glorifying the 
American woman presenting her in the idealized portraits as an Angel (1887), as 
A Virgin (1893), as charity ( Caritas , 1895), which were then reproduced on greet¬ 
ings cards and similar merchandise. While painting landscapes (Mount Monadcock, 
ca. 1911) he studied animal camouflage, the results of his studies he later published 
with his son in Concealing Coloration in the Animal Kingdom (1909), his ideas subse¬ 
quently adapted to military use during the First World War. 

- The Other Vietnam Memorial, (see Chris Burden). 

- Theatre Organ/Cinema Organ. The first silent films had been accompanied by a pit 
orchestra or a lone piano. The Theater organ, when it came along, impressed with its 
ability to produce many different sounds and timbres from the greatest possible num¬ 
ber of pipes (more than 4,000 in 58 ranks in “Mighty Wurlitzer”, installed in the Radio 
City Music HA11, NYC, in 1932) to imitate an orchestra and create special sound effects. 

- Thebom, Blanche (1918-2010). mezzo-soprano, voice teacher and opera director, 
born to Swedish-American parents. Concert debut 1944 (Fricka). Met debut 1944 
Brangane ( Tristan und Isolde). She was the leading dramatic mezzo-soprano of the 
Met for 22 years, praised by critics for her warm voice, attentive phrasing and sensi¬ 
tive acting. Repertory included Mozart, Wagner, and an acclaimed Dido (Berlioz Les 
Troyens ) and Amneris. Created the American premiere performances of Baba the 
Turk in Igor Stravinsky’ The Rake’s Progress, the Mother in Strauss ’Arabella, and Mere 
Marie in Francis Poulenc’s Dialogues of the Carmelites. The first American to sing at 
the Moscow Bolshoi Opera. 

- Theodore Roosevelt National, Park North Dakota. The rugged landscape (Badlands) 
experienced there would shape a conservation policy, that he introduced. 

- Theiis, Jeremiah (1719-1794). Swiss-born American colonial painter. He had a great 
success in Charleston, S.C., with his lightweight, miniature style portraits, in which 
he usually avoided any difficulty with hands by slipping them into waistcoats or cut¬ 
ting them completely with the feigned ovals of his canvases, which resulted in the 
rigid solidity of the figures. William Wragg,1750/60; Elizabeth Rothmahler, 1757; Mrs. 
Rawlins Lowndes (Sarah Jones), ca. 1773. 
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- They Knew What They Wanted, a drama by Sidney Howard (1924 - Pulitzer). An 
elder California vintner Tony responds to the matrimonial ad by enclosing a photo 
of his young laborer. The basis for the musical The Most Happy Fella (1956-676 perf.); 
mus., lyr., and libr. Frank Loesser. 

- Thiebaud, Wayne (1920-). Painter. He began his career as an advertisement designer. 
In the 1960’s begin to appear his best known works, depictions (painted entirely from 
memory and imagination) of cafeteria foodstuffs ( Delicatessen Counter, 1961; Cakes 
and Pies, 2007) painted with bright colors and strong outlines, which he applies also 
to human figure ( Bikini Figure, 1966). In 1972 Tiebaud settled in San Francisco, and 
started painting city scenes ( Steep Street, 1989), landscapes (In Brown River, 2002) and 
human figures rendered in meticulous details ( Untitled (seated nude male) 1977). 

- Thirteen Colonies, The English colonies along the Eastern seaboard, which sought 
independence from the British Crown. Since 1776 they are known as states: New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn¬ 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia. 

- “This Train Is Bound for Glory”, religious song, black spiritual. 

- Thomas Jefferson Memorial, an original adaptation of Neoclassical architecture 
(Arch. John Russell Pope, concluded by Daniel P. Higgins and Otto R. Egg, 1943) 
located on the south bank of the Tidal Basin, Washington, DC. Modeled after the 
Pantheon of Rome, the circular, colonnaded structure had already been introduced 
to the US by Thomas Jefferson, a statesman, architect, founder of the University of 
Virginia, on whose campus one of the buildings was rotunda. The bronze statue of 
Thomas Jefferson was sculpted by Rudolph Evans. 

- Thomas, Jess (1927-1993). Operatic tenor. Debut San Francisco (Major-domo, Rosen- 
kavalier). At first he sang lyric roles but he increasingly made Wagner his specialty: 
Met debut 1962 (Walther Die Meistersinger). His large repertory of Heldentenor roles 
included Siegfried, Lohengrin, Tannhauser, Tristan, Parsifal, but he also sang Samson, 
Florestan in Fidelio and Lensky in Eugene Onegin; first Caesar (Antony and Cleopatra). 

- Thomas, Theodore (Christian Friedrich) (1835-1905) German-born conductor and 
violinist. In the US since 1845, he became eminent as one of the pioneers of orchestral 
music in America, introducing (beside establishing the older European repertoire), also 
the music of Tchaikovsky, Dvorak, Bruckner, Richard Strauss. His greatest successes 
were scored with the Chicago Orchestra (later known as Theodore Thomas Orchestra, 
and since 1912 as Chicago Symphony Orchestra). 

- Thompson, Cephas Giovanni (1809-1888). Painter. He specialized in painting por¬ 
traits and large family groups (Portrait of a Young Child, 1834; Portrait of a Woman, 
1847). In Italy, where he went with his family, he also painted genre scenes (Pet Dove, 
1851) and idealized pictorial allegories (Lady with a Lute, c. 1850). 

- Three Servicemen statue, (1984). Monument by sculptor Frederick Hart (1984). The 
full-size renderings of three young American fighters - a Caucasian, an African- 
American, and a Hispanic - to honor all those who served in Vietnam. 

- Thomson, Virgil Garnett (1896-1981) Composer, critic. He produced a highly original 
body of work (his music influenced by Eric Satie’s ideals of clarity, simplicity, and 
humor) rooted in American speech rhythms and hymnbook harmony (Symphony 
on a Hymn Tune, 1928) blending traditional forms with modern techniques. Among 
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his best-known works are his operas ( Mother of Us All, 1934, based on the theme of 
women’s suffrage; Four Saints in Three Acts, 1947, both to libr. by Gertrude Stein whom 
he met in 1926 in Paris; Lord Byron, 1972). Further, he wrote for Lincoln Kirstein the 
ballet Filling Station (1937). He composed music for documentary films ( The Plow that 
Broke the Plains, 1936; The River, 1937; Louisiana Story (Pulitzer, 1949), some of them 
are performed as symphonic suites. He was also a music critic for the New York Herald 
Tribune, in which quality he promoted new music, especially of American composers. 

- Through the Wheat (1923). Novel by Thomas Boyd. One of the most powerful nar¬ 
ratives, employing realistic scenes of war, to focus on American troops during World 
War I, its hero modeled on Boyd’s front-line experiences. 

Thumbs Down (Lat. pollice verso) the gesture performed by turning down the fist with 
one sticking thumb signifying disapproval. Thumbs Up means approval. 

- Thunderhead Mountain, A granite peak of 6, 532 feet in the Black Hills, South Dako¬ 
ta, in the vicinity of the town of Custer. The Polish-American artist Korczak Ziolkowski 
(who first came to South Dakota in 1939 as an assistant to Gutzon Borglum beginning 
to carve Mount Rushmore) was persuaded by an Oglala Lakota chief, Henry Standing 
Bear ( Mato Naji), to build a competing monument to show the white man that the red 
men also have great heroes. The sculpture (designed by Korczak Ziolkowski to be 641 
feet long and 653 feet high) will depict an Oglala Lakota warrior Crazy Horse, who 
defeated Custer at Little Big Horn, sitting astride a wild stallion. The work on carving 
started in 1947, and has been continued after Korczak’s death (1982), when his widow 
S.D. Ruth Ziolkowski took over. 

- Tibbett, Lawrence (Mervil) (1896-1960), baritone. Debut Met 1923 (Levitsky, Boris), 
with Met until 1950. Roles included Valentin, Boccanegra, Verdi’s Ford and Iago; a 
passionate champion of American opera, and in the late 1920s and 1930s he sang in 
the world premieres of many notable American works, the best known of which are 
The Emperor Jones (Louis Gruenberg), The King’s Henchman, Peter Ibbetson (Deems 
Taylor), among others. Handsome, dramatically talented, and a fine singer with an 
attractive tone he was also successful in films (The Rogue Song, 1929; New Moon, 1930; 
The Prodigal, 1931; Cuban Love Song, 1931; Metropolitan, 1935, and Under Your Spell, 
1936). He began to move back to drama and musicals towards the end of his career, 
making his stage farewell in Fanny (1956). He died in an automobile accident. 

- Tibbets, Paul W.(1915-2007), brigadier general of the US Air Force, pilot (at the time 
in the rank of colonel) of the aircraft B-29 “Enola Gay” (his mother’s name), which on 
August 6, 1945 dropped the atomic bomb on Japanese city of Hiroshima. 

- Tidal Basin, The. Washington D.C. A man-made inlet created (1882-1897) to pre¬ 
vent the Potomac River from flooding. This part of West Potomac Park is particularly 
attractive in April, when the cherry trees (originally a gift to the US from Tokyo 
Mayor in 1912) are in full bloom. It is also the setting of some of the most impressive 
memorials: Thomas Jefferson Memorial, Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial, Martin 
Luther King Memorial. 

- Tidewater, Cultural region, where rivers are affected by the rise-fall of tides. The area 
East of the Fall Line, stretching from Delaware to East Florida and then from North- 
West Florida to the Mississippi Delta. The location of the early Colonial settlement 
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(with historic towns such as Jamestown, Williamsburg, Yorktown), founded where 
falls (Fall Line) stopped further navigation up-river. 

- Tierney, Harry Austin (1890-1965) Composer of popular songs (several of them 
interpolated into Broadway shows) and whole musicals: Irene (1919, hits: “Alice Blue 
Gown”; “Castle of Dreams”, based on Chopin’s waltz); Rio Rita (1927, “The Rangers’ 
Song”). 

- Times Square, A small area in central Manhattan, NYC, at the intersection of Broad¬ 
way and Sixth Avenue, nicknamed “The Crossroads of the World” and “The Great 
White Way”. Originally Called Longacre Square, it was renamed after The New York 
Times moved into the Times Tower (1904). Nowadays as the name for theatre district 
it refers to the area between 40 th and 53 rd Street, and 6 th and 9 th Avenue. It is famous 
for its celebration of the New Year’s Eve party. 

- Tin Lizzie, A nickname of the first car (Ford Motel T) that was mass produced, and 
thus more affordable to greater number of people. Its simple construction, and the 
revolutionary method of assembly line, contributed to lowering the production cost, 
just as providing the automobiles only in one color (black paint dried fastest) did. 

- Tin Pan Alley, the unofficial name of the West 28 th Street between Fifth Avenue and 
Broadway in NYC, the location of the most important publishers of music. The term, 
traced to a journalist Monroe Rosenfeld, was rendering the cacophony of the many 
pianos being pounded in publisher’s demonstration rooms. The shifting of the financial 
center in NYC transferred also the entertainment musical production to 1650 Broadway 
at 50 th Street and Brill Building. 

- Tinker, Tailor, Children’s nursery rhyme recited while telling fortune (or the profes¬ 
sion of the future husband) by counting cherry stones, or daisy petals; also used as 
counting-out rhyme to pick at random someone to perform an undesired task in the 
game (the “It”), or to be left out of it: 

Tinker, tailor, 

Soldier, sailor, 

Rich man, poor man, 

Beggar man, thief, 

Doctor, lawyer, 

Merchant/Indian chief. 

- Tinseltown, a nickname of Hollywood in the 1940’s, credited to a musician and 
actor, Oscar Levant. 

- Tiomkin, Dimitri (1894-1979) Russian-born film composer. He was most success¬ 
ful working in a late Romantic idiom. Capra’s Lost Horizon (1937) was enhanced by 
Tiomkin’s rich melodies. With Red River (1948) he so mastered the western idiom that 
in his next, High Noon (1952) he earned an Oscar. Another Oscar went to his Old Man 
and the Sea (1958). Other compositions: The Guns of Navarone (1961) 

- “Tippecanoe and Tyler Too”, slogan of presidential campaign (1840) of General Wil¬ 
liam H. Harrison (victor of the Tippecanoe battle) and J. Tyler. 

- Tobacco Capital of the World, The, a nickname of Durham, North Carolina. 
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- Tobacco State, The, a nickname of the Commonwealth of Kentucky. 

- Tobey, Mark (1990-1976). Mystical abstract painter and draughtsman. Unusually for 
an American painter, he was more highly esteemed abroad than in his own country. 
After his visit to the Far East in 1934-5 (he had become a convert to the Baha’i faith; 
then he spent a month in a Zen monastery in 1934) much of his work was inspired 
by an interest in Oriental art. His distinctive style of painting (he called it ‘white 
writing’), combining occidental art with oriental calligraphy - was characterized 
by calligraphic white patterns overlying suggestions of color beneath, their all-over 
manner anticipating, and possibly influencing Jackson Pollock. Tobey himself turned 
increasingly to abstractions ( Composition Circulaire, 1960; Black by Yellow, 1973; Man¬ 
darin and Flowers, 1973). 

- Toboggan. (Algonquian) A long, narrow, flat-bottomed sled made of thin boards 
curved up at one end used by the Native Americans for transport in winter. 

- "Tokyo Rose”, a collective label the American servicemen in the South Pacific dur¬ 
ing World War II gave to women (altogether twenty seven) who broadcast for the 
Japanese. However, the best-known radio-personality of them was an American-born 
(1916-2006) sultry-voiced, speaking with American accent, Iva Ikuko Toguri d’Aquino. 
Stranded in Japan on a visit by the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, she was forced to 
renounce her US citizenship and to take up work on the Japanese radio. The show she 
hosted the “Zero Hour”, was intended to weaken with homesickness the morale of the 
US troops, who found it entertaining, with the current American popular music. After 
the war, she was charged with treason, sentenced to ten years, of which she served 
six until ultimately she was pardoned by President Ford. 

- Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, see Arlington National Cemetery. 

- Tomlin, Bradley Walker (1899-1953). Painter. He experimented with a variety of 
styles (going as far as destroying many paintings in the 1930’s when he began to 
question himself as an artist). Then his oeuvre began to show Cubist influence (Horse, 
1931), as a result of which he turned toward semi-abstract still lifes ( Still Life, 1940). 
By mid-1940’s his work had become completely abstract (No.8, 1952) with pattern of 
dashes, dots, and crosses (Number 9: In Praise of Gertrude Stein, 1951). 

- Tonalism. A trend in American landscape painting which emphasized atmosphere 
and shadow, in which subjects (particularly landscapes) were treated in a muted, 
romantic, idealized manner. The American painters thought to typify Tonalism include 
Thomas Wilmer Dewing, George Inness, and Dwight Tryon. 

- Tony Award, see Antoinette Perry Award. 

- Tooker, George Clair, Jr., (1920-2011). Painter. Often called a symbolic, or magic, 
realist, in his haunting images of trapped clerical workers (Landscape with Figures, 
1965-66), and forbidding government offices (Government Bureau, 1956) he expressed 
anxiety and alienation. Like Paul Cadmus from whom he took private lessons of 
the technique of egg tempera, he based his work on the principles of Italian Renais¬ 
sance painting. His most famous work Subway ( 1950), depicting NYC subway station 
crowded with travelers filled with fear, or despair is a vision of isolation. Later he also 
addressed specifically religious themes, such as in the altarpiece The Seven Sacraments 
(1980) for the church of St. Francis of Assisi in Windsor, Vt. 
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- Top Hat, film musical, (1935); dir. Mark Sandrich. Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers in 
a sequence of qui pro quos to the music of Irving Berlin (his first complete film score). 
Songs: “Top Hat, White Tie and Tails”, “Cheek to Cheek,” “Isn’t This a Lovely Day,” 

- Torres, Rigoberto, (I960-) Puerto Rican-born sculptor. In 1979 with John Ahearn 
they began making plaster body casts of people in the neighborhood at Fashion Moda 
in the South Bronx. ( Mermaid, 1993; Abre a porta, 2006). 

- Toscanini, Arturo (1867-1957). Italian conductor. As principal conductor at La Scala 
(1898-1903) he opened with Meistersinger, Wagner being his admired composer with 
whom Toscanini shared his dramatic commitment and treatment of opera as an in¬ 
tegrated art. He also introduced Verdi and foreign works new to Italy. At the Met 
(1908-1915) he gave the premieres of La Fanciulla del West (1910), Giordano’s Madame 
Sans-Gene (1915), Gluck’ Armide (1910), and Boris Godunov( 1913). Back in the US, he 
led New York Philharmonic Orchestra (1928-36) and then (1937) was invited by NBC 
to conduct broadcast concerts with a new symphony orchestra specifically created 
for that purpose (1937-54). 

- Tovish, Harold “Red” (1921-2008). Sculptor. Expressionist and figural artist who 
rose to prominence, despite the dominance of AbEx in the 1950s. His early works 
of figurative naturalism, often used to express themes of victimization (The Victim, 
n.d.) that he felt as a soldier exposed to Nazi concentration camps at the end of the 
World War Two. The recurring theme of disembodied heads (Head of a Man with Eyes 
Closed, n.d.) or other parts of the body (Hand Series #1, 1988) within confined spaces 
(that function as refuges, prisons, or metaphors of technological or social entrap¬ 
ment), articulate his existential concerns of alienation, isolation and fragmentation, 
later expressed in his assembled constructions of the 1980’s. (Region of Ice, 1984). The 
oeuvre that he left behind is not large, since - having very strict standards - he threw 
out most of what he made. Other titles: Figures in Various Positions, 1955; Vortex, 1966; 
Motion Sequence, 1971. 

- “Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! or The Prisoner’s Hope”(1864) Minstrel show song of 
George F. Root expresses feelings of Union soldier in Confederate captivity. The song 
became so popular that Southerners wrote their own words. 

- Traubel, Helen (1899-1972). Opera and concert dramatic soprano. Debut 1937 (in 
Damrosch’s Man without a Country). With her large, noble tone, stately presence, and 
interpretative depth, in the 1940s, she became the Met’s leading Wagnerian soprano, 
with roles including Sieglinde, Brunnhilde, Isolde, Kundry, Marschallin. 

- Traveler from Altruria, A (1894). Utopian novel by William Dean Howells. The writer 
raises questions that concern ecology, farming, money and credit, property rights, 
labor relations, social classes, marriage, unemployment, education, art, poverty, leisure 
activities, and successful big business. 

- Travois. A transport device used formerly by the Plain Indians as a conveyance for 
goods and belongings, or the sick, the elderly or the children. It consisted of frame 
slung between trailing poles (when not on the march, used for stretching the teepee) 
drawn by a dog or a horse. 

- Treasure State, The, the official nickname of Montana. 

- Treasury Relief Art Project. Set up in 1935 to commission art for existing public 
buildings. It employed on a monthly salary, people who decorated public buildings, 
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produced prints, and various works of craft, set up community art centers and galleries 
in parts of the country where art was virtually unknown. This was basically a relief 
project, although it also employed some established artists. 

- Tree Planters’ state, a nickname of Nebraska. 

- Treemonisha, (1907) Opera in 3 acts by Scott Joplin; text by composer, prem. (pt. 
only) Atlanta, 1972. Treemonisha (con) stands up to the soothsayer Zodzetrick (ten), 
and reproaches him for spreading superstition among the people on a plantation in 
Arkansas, 1884. In revenge she is kidnapped, but then rescued by Remus (ten), who 
scares Treemonisha’s captors by disguising himself as the Devil. 

- Treger, Charles (1935-) Violinist. At his debut at the age of 11 he performed Henryk 
Wieniawski’s 2 nd Violin Concerto with the orchestra. At the age of 27 (1962) he won 
a prestigious Henryk Wieniawski Competition in Poznan, Poland. He founded the 
Chamber Music Society of Lincoln Center (1969-73). 

- Treigle, Norman [b. Adanelle Wilfred Treigle] (1927-1975). Operatic bass-baritone. 
Even though underage he joined the U.S. Navy to serve in World War II. Debut 1947 
(Duke of Verona, Romeo et Juliette). Debut NYC Opera 1953 (Colline La Boheme). 
A performer with a highly colored dramatic style, he had a strong stage presence and 
a theatrical manner of singing. He was particularly known for roles of villainy and 
supernatural evil, his most vivid characterizations being in personifications of evil: 
The four baritone nemeses in Offenbach’s Les Contes d’Hoffmann, Mephistopheles 
in Gounod’s Faust , the same character in Boito’s Mefistofele, and Boris Godunov, one 
of the darker and more evil incarnations of Don Giovanni. He also created parts in 
modern repertoire: The Tender Land (Copland) and Susannah and Markheim (Carlisle 
Floyd), the title role in Luigi Dallapiccola’s The Prisoner. 

- Triangle Shirtwaist Company Fire. NYC, March 25. 1911. Located on the three up¬ 
per floors of a 10-story building, when the eighth floor was in flames, with only one 
fire escape, escaping women and girls leaped to their deaths, were crushed when the 
fire escape collapsed or were burned at their workbenches. Altogether 145 women 
died, most of them immigrants. The fire renewed interest in issues of factory safety 
and health, leading many northern and western states to define safety regulations. 

- Triangular Trade. See The Middle Passage. 

- Tricky Dick, a nickname of president Nixon. 

- Trimountain City, a nickname of Boston, Massachusetts for its location on three 
elevations: Fort’s Hill, Copp’s Hill and Beacon Hill. 

- Trinity Church, Boston, (1872-77) Episcopal in “Richardsonian Romanesque” 
designed by H. H. Richardson. 

- Trinity Church, NYC, Episcopal, the third on this site (the corner of Broadway and 
Wall Street), designed by Richard Upjohn, a leader of the American Gothic Revival. 
The edifice is built (1839-46) in the English Perpendicular Gothic Style of the 14 lh c. 
Until the 1860’s the highest structure in NYC. 

- Trollope, Frances (1779-1863) British writer. Among the travelogues that she wrote 
to improve the family’s finances the most famous and successful was Domestic Man¬ 
ners of the Americans (1832) full of scathing remarks on American society, especially 
the rough manners of men. 
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- Troyanos, Tatiana (1938-1993). Mezzo-soprano with repertory covering the full 
range of operatic history, from Monteverdi to Philip Glass... Debut 1963 Hippolyta, 
(Midsummer Night’s Dream). Roles included Adalgisa, Dido (Berlioz), Eboli, Carmen, 
Kundry, Santuzza. Also “trouser roles”: Octavian ( Rosenkavalier), Cherubino ( LeNozze 
di Figaro), Romeo (Bellini’s Capuletti e i Montecchi). Possessed a large, brilliant voice 
of extensive range, and a well-projected stage personality. Her ability to learn difficult 
roles made her a singer of choice for revivals of rarely performed Handel and Mozart 
works. 

- True History of the Captivity and Restoration of Mrs. Mary Rowlandson, A, 1682. The 
earliest and most influential example of America’s first literary genre: the Indian 
captivity narrative. Mary Rowlandson’s account of her capture and imprisonment by 
Narragansett and Nipmuck Indians during King Philip’s War in 1671, established cer¬ 
tain conventions later to be found in the captivity narrative genre: the demonization 
of one’s captors, and the rhetorical conceit of the text as a moral and religious primer 
for God’s subjects. 

- Trumbull, John (1756-1843). Portrait and history painter. As a participant in the 
American Revolution (1775-77) (for a time he was an officer, and Washington’s aide- 
de-camp), and son of “Brother Jonathan”, driven by ambition he saw himself as the 
chronicler of the American Revolution. He reveals himself as one of the first Romantic 
painters in his finest works: his small battle sketches (The Battle of Bunker Hill, 1786), 
and landscapes (Norwich Falls, ca. 1806). While in London to study with Benjamin 
West he was imprisoned as spy in retaliation for hanging of Major John Andre. In 
1816 he received commission for four large historical paintings for Capitol rotunda - 
The Declaration of Independence (1818), The Surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown (1817— 
1820), The Surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga (1817-1821), and General Washington 
Resigning His Commission (1824). Prior to their installment in the Rotunda, he exhib¬ 
ited them in various cities. 

He knew personally most of the men who had played the leading roles, therefore he 
decided to paint the likenesses of principal actors while they were still alive, and to 
incorporate these into large narrative subjects. His miniature portrait studies made 
in preparation for the Revolutionary pictures are admirable observations of charac¬ 
ter (Thomas Jefferson, 1788). The subjects chosen finally for the great tableaux were, 
unfortunately, in a pictorial sense perhaps the least interesting of the series (surrenders 
at Saratoga and Yorktown proved impossible to turn into acceptable dramatic com¬ 
positions). Much more satisfactory artistically were his Death of Montgomery Before 
Quebec (1787) and his Washington at the Surrender of the Hessians Troops at the Battle 
of Trenton (1787) with their spirited action, their composition in depth, their luminous 
chiaroscuro, and psychological force, show that Trumbull was a gifted artist: excellent 
colorist, a master of expressive movement. 

- Truth, Sojourner [b. Isabella Baumtree] (c. 1797-1883) African-American slave, 
preacher, abolitionist and reformer. Freed by the New York anti-slavery law (1827) 
she had a religious transformation, as a result of which she changed her name. An 
eloquent speaker she was the first prominent black woman directly involved with 
the white women’s suffrage movement. In consequence of her appearance at the first 
national woman’s rights convention (Worcester, Massachusetts, 1850), the convention 
adopted a resolution sympathizing with slave women as the victims of outrage. She 
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was received by President Lincoln in the White House (1864). Later she appealed to 
President Grant to provide land in the West for Black Americans. 

- Tryon, Dwight (1849-1925) Painter. A Tonalist, much influenced by the Barbizon 
School he specialized in muted, serene seascapes (Daybreak, 1885) and landscapes 
(Before Sunrise, June, 1905; Autumn, New England (1916-17), applying his own tech¬ 
niques of infused light and atmospheric effects. 

- Tubman, Harriet Ross [b. Araminta Ross] (c. 1821-1913) African-American slave and 
abolitionist. Born a slave in Maryland, she escaped to Pennsylvania with the help of 
the Underground Railroad, on which she became one of the “conductors”. Throughout 
her life she was active on behalf of women’s suffrage and civil rights. In 1869 she pro¬ 
vided information for Scenes in the Life of Harriet Tubman by Sarah Hopkins Bradford, 
who later revised the book as Harriet: The Moses of Her People (1886). 

- Tucker, Richard [b. Reuben Ticker] (1913-1975). Tenor. Debut 1943 (Alfredo). While 
his voice had the power of a spinto, its basic timbre was lyrical; he sang with con¬ 
vincing fervor, excelling in Italian roles, and was a widely admired artist though a 
rudimentary actor. Repertory included Manrico, Radames, Enzo, Des Grieux, Don Jose, 
Canio, Pinkerton, Eleazar, Lensky. 

- Tucker, Sophie [b. Sophia Kalish] (1884-1966), Russian-born vaudeville artist. Her 
professional career began in 1906, when she performed in blackface at the Old Music 
Hall in New York City, then in burlesque and vaudeville (her vocal signature being the 
song “Some of These Days”), on Broadway (Leave It to Me, 1938; High Kickers, 1941), 
and performed in several films, including Honky Tonk (1929). 

- Tumacacori National Historical Park Arizona; ruins of three Spanish missions. 

- Tumbleweed [Lat. Salsola tragus; Russian Thistle] The above-ground of a number 
of annual plants that, once mature and dry, break off at the stem base and form a 
tumbleweed that disperses its seeds as it tumbles away in the wind, rolling on top of 
the ground. They are a common symbol in Western movies, where they are symbolic 
of desolation in frontier areas. 

- Tupelo National Battlefield, Mississippi, Union victory over Confederate forces in 
1864 protected general William T. Sherman’s supply lines. 

- Turpentine State, The, a nickname of North Carolina. 

- Turkey [Meleagris gallopavo ] Bird native to America, which is why Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin proposed it as a national symbol, all the more so that (according to the Founding 
Father) Bald Eagle (the winner) does not get his living honestly, and is not courageous 
when faced with resistance (unlike turkey in that respect). 

- Turrell, James (1943-). An artist difficult to label, he worked directly with light and 
space, producing colored installations that - due to the illusory effect of light, both 
natural and artificial - appear to possess mass and take up space as planes, cubes, 
pyramids and tunnels. The works which drew attention to him were light projections 
of sharply defined geometric shapes in darkened spaces (Afrum (White), 1966; Raemar 
Pink White, 1967). In 1974 he began a monumental project at Roden Crater, an extinct 
volcano in Arizona. In the 1970’s he also began the series Skyspace. One of his latest 
installations Aten Reign (2013) has pharaonic overtones, its title evoking an Egyptian 
sun god. Other works: Light Reignfall, 2011; Elliptical Wide Glass, 2014. 
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- "TV Dinner.” The trademark name of frozen dinners,manufactured by Clarke and 
Gilbert Swanson (Omaha, Nebraska), consisting of meat, a potato, and a vegetable in 
sealed aluminum trays which could be placed in the oven for reheating, thus saving 
the television-watching time during the prime time hours. 

- Twachtman, John Henry (1853-1902). Painter, engraver. One of America’s first Im¬ 
pressionistic painters, and also one of most significant and original ( Arques-la-Bataille, 
1885). He helped to form the group known as The Ten American Painters (1897). 
Still, when he could not find employment, he had to work on painting cyclorama of 
the Battle of Gettysburg ( 1884). Under the influence of Impressionism he changed his 
palette, and preferred quiet, lyrical scenes, taking thrill especially in the painting of 
snow ( Snowbound , 1885; Frozen Brook, ca. 1900). The poetry of his landscapes, simpli¬ 
fied to the borders of abstraction (The Emerald Pool, ca. 1895; My Summer Studio, ca. 
1900), relates to French Impressionism as well as to American Luminists. Most of his 
works were lost in a shipwreck. 

- Twenty-Second Amendment to the US Constitution. Proposed in 1947, ratified in 
1947, it limited the US President to two elected, four-year terms. 

- Twin Cities, a nickname of Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minnesota. 

- Twin Sisters, The, a nickname of the states North Dakota and South Dakota. 

- Twombly, Cy [b. Edwin Parker] (1929-2011). Painter, draftsman, sculptor. With 
the emergence of the AbEx his apparently random scrawls on white or black ground 
( Cold Stream, 1966) were given authority. It was Action Painting in particular which 
provided him with the point of departure for his ‘Handwriting’, his paintings as¬ 
suming a more graphic character when Twombly began to work in chalk and pencil. 
He sought his inspiration in the traditional sources of Western art: Greek and Ro¬ 
man antiquity and the Renaissance, and moved to Italy in 1957. Classical mythology, 
literature and historical works of art (Leda and the Swan, 1961), are translated into 
a visual response. From 1976 he produced sculptures suggestive of Classical Forms 
( Ticket. Jupiter Island, 1992). One of his best-known works is Quattro Stagioni, a cycle 
of four paintings representing the four seasons (Primavera; Autunno; Estate; Invierno 
(1993-5) being symbols of the natural cycles of birth and death. 

- Tworkov, Jack (1900-1982). Polish - born AbEx painter. His early work was influ¬ 
enced by Cezanne in still-lifes, portraits and landscapes, but then he worked for the 
Federal Art Project (1935-41). When he returned to painting after the war he rejected 
European modernism for a more personal manner. Under de Kooning’s influence 
Tworkov abandoned his figurative style (Red Robe, 1947) and turned to AbEx style 
(Landing, 1965), working first in an expressionist cubist style reflecting the aggressive 
brushwork of de Kooning. Around 1960 he moved to more geometrical designs. His 
most individual statements are comprised in pictures of the 1970’s (O.O.K. #1, 1978). 

- Typewriter, The first writing machines originated in Europe, but most successful 
in the US was the Sholes&Glidden Type Writer (1874), manufactured by the sewing 
machine department of the Remington arms company, under whose name the type¬ 
writers were to be produced in the future. It had the QWERTY keyboard, typebar 
machines, printing through a ribbon, using one shift key and four banks of keys. The 
appearance of mass-produced typewriters resulted in mass employment of women 
in secretarial jobs. 
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- Ulysses S. Grant National Historic Site, White Haven, Missouri. Home of the future 
victorious Civil War General and the 18th President of the United States, in which he 
lived in the years 1854-59. 

- Ukulele [in Hawaiian jumping flea’] A small (coming in four sizes) string instru¬ 
ment tuned to the notes G-C-E-A, played by plucking. Now crucial for Hawaiian mu¬ 
sic, actually it is derived from instruments, brought by the immigrants from Portugal. 

- Uncle Sam. Personification symbolizing for the Americans the US Government, but 
for citizens of foreign countries the United States in general. The name of Uncle Sam 
was a creation of the War of 1812 (referring to a real life meat packer Samuel Wilson, 
contracted to furnish the troops with salted beef and pork, the barrels being marked 
with the letters U.S.). The image of a distinguished man with a white beard; top hat, and 
garish red, white, and blue suit, took time to develop, at first most depictions looking 
like earlier cartoons featuring Brother Jonathan, the earliest symbol of the US. The top 
hat, trousers with stars-and-stripes may have been taken from the costume worn by 
the performers in minstrel shows. During the Civil War the bearded Abraham Lincoln 
was often drawn by northern cartoonist in a similar costume. The revised version was 
created in late 1860’s by Thomas Nast for Harper’s Weekly. What made it most famous 
was the "I Want You” recruiting poster by James Montgomery Flagg of 1917 (inspired 
by the British poster featuring Field Marshal Kitchener of 1914). 

- Uncle Sam’s Pocket Handkerchief, a nickname of Delaware for its small dimensions. 

- Underground Railroad, the name of a system devised to give assistance to runaway 
slaves, who, following the passage of the hated Fugitive Slave Act (1850), were mak¬ 
ing their way to freedom in the Northern states, or even Canada. It was operated by 
abolitionists and their sympathizers, who provided information, food, shelter, trans¬ 
portation, and routes. One of the most successful “conductors” was Harriet Tubman. 

- Union, The, the official name of the northern states during the Civil War. 

- Union Pacific Railroad, the transcontinental railroad. The first trains began to run in 
America in the 1830’s; by the 1840’s the idea of building a railroad across the continent 
was being considered, the decision spurred by the annexation of the California and 
discovering of gold there. The particular route to be taken was the bone of conten¬ 
tion between southern and northern interests. This was terminated by the outbreak 
of the Civil War, and President Lincoln signed the Pacific Railway Act (1862). In 1869 
Congress established the meeting point in an area known as Promontory Summit. On 
May, 10, 1869, locomotives from the two railroads met, and ceremonial golden spikes 
were hammered in. Transcontinental railroad accelerated the developments of the 
states Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Nevada and California. 

- Union Station, One of the chief railroad stations in Chicago, at its peak was serving 
the legendary trains: “Super Chief’ from Santa Fe and “Twentieth Century Limited” 
from NYC. Designed by Daniel Burnham, completed in 1925 by the Graham, Anderson, 
Probst and White Firm. The Great Hall in Beaux Arts style is considered one of the 
greatest indoor public spaces in the US. 

- “United We Stand, Divided We Fall”, a favorite toast of patriotic orators, beginning 
with Benjamin Franklin; from the lyrics of a patriotic composition “Liberty Song” 
(1768) by John Dickinson’s (1732-1808): Then join in hand, brave Americans all./ By 
uniting we stand, by dividing we fall. 
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- University City, a nickname of Cambridge, Massachusetts, home of Harvard Uni¬ 
versity. 

- Unmarried Woman, An, film (1978); dir. Paul Mazursky. Jill Clayburgh as a Manhat¬ 
tan woman deserted by husband (Michael Murphy), trying to arrange her life with, 
among others, Alan Bates. 

- Up from Slavery: An Autobiography (1901) by Booker T. Washington, which relates 
his experiences of being born a slave, struggle for education, and the founding of the 
Tuskegee school, among others. 

- Upjohn, Richard (1802-1878) English-born architect. In NYC since 1839, he made a 
reputation as an architect with Trinity Episcopal Church (1841-1846) a landmark of 
the Gothic Revival in American church architecture. Upjohn’s designs were influenced 
by the Ecclesiological movement that promoted ‘authentic’ medieval forms in keeping 
with the values of the Middle Ages. Most of them were for Episcopal congregations, 
whose ministers kept up with architectural developments. His popularity increased 
with the publication of his book Upjohn’s Rural Architecture; Designs, Working draw¬ 
ings and specifications for a Wooden Church, and Other Rural Structures (1852). 

- Uppmann, Theodor (1920-2005). Operatic baritone, debut 1948 (Pelleas). During 
his quarter of a century at the Met (debut 1953, Pelleas) his most popular roles were 
Mozart’s Papageno, Guglielmo (Cosl fan tutte) and Masetto ( Don Giovanni). He also 
sang many comic roles such as Taddeo in I’italiana in Algerl, Piquillo in Offenbach’s 
La Perichole, Eisenstein in Die Fledermaus and Harlequin in Ariadne auf Naxos with 
great success. Other roles include Marcello, Sharpless, and Billy Budd, which he cre¬ 
ated. During his long career, Uppman also sang in a number of premieres by American 
composers (Floyd), and created parts in works by Villa Lobos, Pasatieri. 

- Upshaw, Dawn (I960-). Operatic soprano. Debut 1983 (Hindemith’s Sancta Susanna). 
Met from 1985 as Sophie ( Werther ). Her light, well-projected voice is particularly 
suited to the great Mozart roles (Barbarina, Pamina, Ilia, Susanna, Despina) as well as 
modern works by Stravinsky, Poulenc, and Messiaen. Dawn Upshaw has also cham¬ 
pioned numerous new works created for her (e.g. The Great Gatsby by John Harbison). 

- Urban, Joseph (1872-1933), stage designer; one of the greatest in the history of 
American theatre. He pioneered coordination of colors, stressed with subtle lighting. 
Sally) 1920), Rio Rita, Show Boat (1927), Rosalie (1928), Music in the Air (1932). 

- U.S. 50/U.S.Route 50. A major East-West Interstate, connecting Ocean City, Maryland 
with West Sacramento, California. Stretching 3, 000 miles (4, 800 km) the Route runs 
through Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas (Dodge City), Colorado, 
Nevada. 

- Utah, 45 th state (1890); the name originates from an Apache word yuttahih which 
means one that is higher up. Capital: Salt Lake City; flower: Sego Lily; tree: Blue Spruce; 
bird: California Gull; song: “Utah, We Love Thee”; nickname > Beehive State; motto: 
Industry. Attractions: National Parks. - Bryce Canyon, Zion, Canyonlands, Arches, 
Capitol Reef, Mormon Tabernacle; Great Salt Lake, Monument Valley. 

- U.S.S/ Arizona National Memorial, honoring the American servicemen killed dur¬ 
ing the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor (1941) beginning American involvement in 
the Second World War. The memorial structure spans the mid-portion of the sunken 
battleship. 
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- Valentine State, The, a nickname of Arizona admitted to the Union on St. Valentine’s 
Day, February 14, 1912. 

- Valle, Rudy Hubert Prior (1901-1986) Musician: vocalist, saxophone, band leader; 
actor. He introduced crooning style to pop vocalism. Became an idol due to his radio 
show. Films: The Helen Morgan Story (1957) How to Succeed in Business Without Really 
Trying (1961). 

- Valley Forge National Historic Park, commemorates one of the most remarkable 
episodes of the American Revolution, when in this encampment the Continental Army 
during the winter of 1777-78 recovered its fighting strength and morale under the 
command of General George Washington. 

- Valley of the Sun, The, a nickname of Phoenix, Arizona. 

- Van Alen, William (1883-1954). Architect. His most famous design is the Art Deco 
Chrysler Building in NYC (see). Van Alen’s further career was negatively impacted 
by the Great Depression. 

- Van Doren, 1) Carl Clinton (1885-1950), literary critic: The American Novel (1921); 
editor of Cambridge History of American Literature (1917-20); Benjamin Franklin (1938, 
Pulitzer); 2) Mark Albert (1894-1972) literary critic. Thoreau (1916), Hawthorne (1949), 
The Happy Critic (1961). 

- Van Heusen, James, [b. Edward Chester Babcock] (1913-1990), composer, pianist, 
With the lyricist Johnny Burke wrote songs with richly chromatic tunes: “Moonlight 
Becomes You”) to 16 best films of Bing Crosby (> Road to ... ): “Going My Way”, 
“Swinging on a Star” (Oscar). Later also for Frank Sinatra (“Love and Marriage”, “My 
Kind of Town”). 

- Vanderlyn, John (1775-1852). Painter. The son and grandson of painters. Probably 
the first American painter to have studied in Paris and not in London. He painted 
landscapes: ( View of Niagara Falls, 1827); nudes (Ariadne Asleep on the Island of Naxos, 
1809-14); historical paintings (The Death ofJaneMcCrea, 1804; The Landing of Colum¬ 
bus, 1842). His Marius Amid the Ruins of Carthage which won a medal at the Paris 
Salon of 1808 was a reflection on the fleeting nature of power. Vanderlyn painted too 
slowly to be a successful portraitist (Self-Portrait, 1800; Aaron Burr, 1802; Theodosia 
Burr Alston, 1802). Toward the end of his life he received a Congressional commission 
to do the mural The Landing of Columbus at the Island of Guanahani, West Indies, 12 
October, 1492 (1836-47) for the Capitol rotunda, which was an artistic failure. Another 
commission, given to Vanderlyn by Robert Fulton the inventor of the first practical 
steamboat, grew in an unforeseen way: one of the 10 illustrations for Joel Barlow’s 
epic patriotic poem The Columbiad, was extended into a full-size rendition, The Death 
of Jane McCrae, of a young woman scalped by Indians during the American Revolu¬ 
tion. As a dramatic scene from the struggle to found a new nation, it was reproduced 
in lithographs and copied by Currier&Ives (1846). Vanderlyn’s Ariadne, a study of 
nude in the landscape, was favorably received in Paris because it referenced back to 
the great reclining nudes of the Renaissance (in particular Jupiter and Antigone of 
Antoninus Van Dijk), but also anticipated many famous examples that would come 
later in the 19 th c. But the American audience, partly as a result of its more puritani¬ 
cal mindset, partly as the lack of tradition of the female nude in American art, gave 
it a hostile reception. In 1817 the City of New York gave him a commission for the 
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full-length portrait of President James Monroe (1821). Then in 1832 came a commis¬ 
sion for a full-length painting of George Washington (1834) for the federal Capitol. 
His most ambitious project was that of a Panorama: Palace and Gardens of Versailles 
(1818-19). Although panoramas and cycloramas were popular with the audiences, 
Americans did not show much interest in things European, especially if they carried 
such anti-democratic associations. While studying in France, Vanderlyn absorbed 
along with the neoclassical techniques also its grandiose ambitions, which could not 
find a foundation in American society, as monumental paintings imply the presence 
of a monumental architecture to house them. 

- Vanderlyn, Pieter (c.1687-1778). Dutch-born portrait painter, identified with the 
Gansevoort Limner (not signing his art may imply that he considered himself an 
amateur). Grandfather of painter John Vanderlyn (1776-1852). Attributed to him are 
some forty crude but powerful portraits of Hudson Valley families. ( Young Lady with 
a Rose, 1732; Young Lady with a Fan, 1737; Mrs. Myndert Myndertse and Her Daughter 
Sara, 1741). 

- Vaness, Carol (1952-). Lyric spinto soprano. Debut 1977 as Henrietta (I Puritani). 
Debut NYCO 1979 as Vitellia (La clemenza di Tito), then Antonia (Offenbach’s Les 
contes d’Hoffmann), Mimi and Leila (Bizet’s Les pecheurs de perles). Debut Met 1984 
as Armida (Handel’s Rinaldo). With a warm, rounded vocal timbre, she commands a 
broad swath of the repertory: Verdi’s Amelias (both Un ballo in maschera and Simone 
Boccanegra), Elisabeth de Valois, Desdemona, Violetta and Leonora, and the title roles 
in Anna Bolena and Iphigenie en Tauride, Alcina (Haendel), Elettra (Strauss). 

- Varese, Edgard (Edgar Victor Achille Charles) (1893-1965). French-born composer. 
Regarded as one of the most influential musicians of the 20 th century. In the US he 
started work on Ameriques (1918-21; 26) for large orchestra. With his many experi¬ 
ments in form and texture ensuing from his concept of “organized sound” (by which 
he meant that certain timbres and rhythms can be grouped together to make the music 
refined and subtle), he was searching for new sound sources, in collaboration with 
engineers, scientists and instrument builders. Varese explored the possibility of new 
sounds and methods in music in his best-known composition Ionisation (1929-31) a 
piece for 13 percussionists playing about 40 different instruments. He was one of the 
first to explore percussion, electronics and taped sounds. Inspired by the anonymous 
gift of a tape recorder he set to work on the tape portion of his Deserts) 1954) followed 
by the Poeme electronique (1957-58) for 400 loudspeakers, written for Le Corbusier’s 
pavilion at the Brussells exhibition. 

- Varnay, Astrid (Ibolyka Maria) (1918-2006). Born in Sweden of Hungarian parents, 
later US, dramatic soprano. One of the leading Wagnerian heroic sopranos. Debut Met 
1941 (Sieglinde Die Walkilre, replacing Lotte Lehmann at short notice). A week later 
she replaced Traubel as Briinnhilde (which remained her signature role). Her other 
roles included Senta ( The Flying Dutchman), Isolde, Kundry, Ortrud ( Lohengrin); later 
Kostelnicka, Herodias, Klytemnastra, Gottfried Von Einem’s Old Lady (Der Besuch der 
alten Dame). She was also heard as Lady Macbeth, Aida, Gioconda (the title role in Pon- 
chielli’s opera) and Santuzza (Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana), but it was in Wagner 
and Strauss - in particular Elektra, a role for which she seemed predestined - that she 
was at her best. A vivid and passionate performer on stage she gave herself diligently 
in the cause of dramatic truth and, created music theatre of gripping intensity. 
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- Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York (1861), a college for women, named for its 
founder, successful businessman Matthew Vassar, who wanted to prove that women 
should also be given the chance to cultivate academic pursuits. Vassar was the first 
of the elite single-sex colleges to embrace coeducation (1969). 

- Vaughan, Sarah (“Sassie” Lois) (1924-1990) Jazz musician: pianist, vocalist (also 
pop). With Billie Holliday and Ella Fitzgerald belongs in the top echelon of female jazz 
singers, with her wide range, controlled vibrato and expressive abilities. Before becom¬ 
ing a solo artist she performed with big bands of Earl Hines and Billy Eckstein. She 
was one of the first singers to fully incorporate bop phrasing in her singing. She also 
recorded middle-of-the road pop material (“It’s Magic”, “Broken-Hearted Melody”). 
Her singing was also heard in films: Disc Jockey (1951), Basin Street Revue (1956). 

- Vaux, Calvert (1824-1895), British-born architect. His pattern book Villas and Cot¬ 
tages (1857) helped to establish standards for “Victorian Gothic” architecture. With 
Frederick Law Olmsted (1822-1903) he designed what was to become the NYC Central 
Park (1858-1878); then Prospect Parkin Brooklyn (1865), and in Buffalo (1868). Vaux’s 
style emphasized the integration of park structures - buildings, bridges, arches, foun¬ 
tains and rustic shelters - into their natural surroundings. They also designed one of 
the first suburbs of Chicago, Riverside, Illinois. 

- Veblen, Thorstein (Bunde) (1857-1929) Economist and sociologist. Son of Norwegian 
immigrants, he is best known for coining the term “conspicuous consumption” (belief 
that people made purchases to signal their economic status and accomplishments to 
others) in his book The Theory of the Leisure Class (1899), which reflected his interest 
in the relationship among the economy, society, and culture. 

- Vedder, Elihu (1836-1923). Painter, illustrator, and mural decorator. His 55 illustra¬ 
tions for the Edward FitzGerald’s translation of Rubayiat of Omar Khayyam (1884) 
and murals for the Library of Congress (among others, Corrupt Legislation, Good 
Legislation, Peace and Prosperity, Anarchy), are his best known works. In his paintings 
(The Cumaean Sybil, 1876; The Pleiades, 1885) he represented intellectual academism. 
After 1867 Elihu Vedder settled in Rome, his warm landscapes suffused with light (the 
outcome of his excursions in the Italian hills) representing romantic realism: ( Three 
Trees: Italy, 1871). 

- Verdon, Gwen (Gwyneth Evelyn) (1925-2000), actor, dancer, singer. As a child 
she had to wear corrective boots to straighten out her legs misshapen by child¬ 
hood illness, which persuaded her mother to place Gwen in dance classes at the 
age of 3 in hopes of improving her carriage. For all these hindrances she made it 
as a star of Broadway musicals: Can-Can (1953 - Donaldson; Tony), Damn Yankees 
(1955-56,Tony); the success of the latter she repeated on the screen (1958, dir. George 
Abbott, Stanley Donen); other successful B'way roles: New Girl in Town (1957-Tony); 
Redhead (1959 - Tony); Sweet Charity (1966); Chicago (1975). 

- Vermont, 14 th state (1791); the name, meaning ‘green mountains’, was given by the 
French explorer De Champlain; capital: Montpellier; flower: Red Clover; tree: Sugar 
Maple; bird: Hermit Thrush; song: “Hail, Vermont”; nickname: Green Mountain State; 
motto: Freedom and Unity. Attractions: Green Mountain National Forest; Lake Cham¬ 
plain; Bennington Battle Monument. 
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- Verrazano, Giovanni da (ca. 1485-1528) Italian navigator and explorer. In the service 
of the King Francis I of France, while searching for a route to the Pacific, he chartered 
the Atlantic coast of North America between the Carolinas and Newfoundland, includ¬ 
ing New York Harbor (1524). In honor of the famed explorer, the bridge spanning the 
Narrows between Brooklyn and Staten Island now bears his name. 

- Verrazano Narrows Bridge (designer Otmar H. Ammann) spanning the Verrazano 
Narrows between Brooklyn, NYC, and Staten Island. In 1964 the longest suspension 
bridge in the world. 

- Verrett, Shirley (Carter) (1931-2010). Mezzo-soprano, later soprano. One of the 
remarkable generation of great African-American singers who came to international 
prominence in the 1950s and 1960s. Debut 1957 (Lucretia). Debut NYCO 1958 (Irina 
(Weill’s Lost in the Stars) Debut Met 1968 (Carmen). Her powerful, dark voice initially 
characterized her as a mezzo-soprano thus she sang such roles as Eboli, Dalila, Am- 
neris, Azucena, and Gluck’s Orpheus, as well as Carmen. It soon became clear that 
she was more properly classed as a dramatic soprano with an exceptional range, her 
soprano roles including Tosca, Norma, Leonore ( Fidelio ), Aida and Desdemona. Her 
warm tone, and striking physical presence have made her also a successful, Lady 
Macbeth, Selika, Dido (Berlioz), Tosca. In this she was helped by being an outstand¬ 
ing dramatic actress, who joined stage gesture to the musical phrase and to the word 
with exceptional understanding. The chronicles of musical theatre record the event 
of October 23, 1973, when on the first Metropolitan Opera performance of Berlioz’s 
five-act opera Les Troyens, when her co-star Christa Ludwig took ill, Verrett sang both 
of the opera’s heroines - Dido (her own) and Cassandra. 

- Vespucci, Amerigo (1454-1512) Italian navigator and explorer. On his third voyage, 
when he discovered present-day Rio de Janeiro and Rio de la Plata, he called South 
America the New World. The mapmaker Mercator marked the name America on both 
the northern and the southern parts of the continent. 

- Vicksburg National Military Park commemorated the campaign which was a critical 
turning point of the Civil War. Vicksburg National Cemetery holds the remains of 
17, 000 Civil War Union Soldiers, 75% listed as unknowns. 

- Vietnam Veterans Memorial (1982) - designed by Yale University student Maya Lin 
(selected from among more than 1,400 entrants in the competition). "The Wall”, as it 
has commonly become known, consists of a series of polished black granite sections 
bearing the names of 58,000 Americans, which run in order of death rather than al¬ 
phabetically. The walls are set at an angle with one arm pointing in the direction of 
the Washington Monument and the other towards the Lincoln Memorial. 

- Vieux Carre [French ‘Old Square’] French Quarter (or just “Quarter” to locals) in 
New Orleans, Louisiana. The oldest neighborhood of the French-founded city, its 
cultural hub, in the vicinity of Bourbon Street and Jackson Square, delimited by the 
Mississippi River, Rampart Street, Canal Street and Esplanade Avenue. It is famous 
for its architecture which blends Spanish, French, Creole and American styles, where 
cast iron and wrought iron balconies overhanging the sidewalks provide shelter from 
hot summer sun or sudden downpour. 

- Vinland, (The land of wine). The name of place on the West Coast of the Atlantic 
(the area somewhere between Northern Labrador and Virginia), originating from the 
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story brought by the Viking expedition led by Leif, son of Erik the Red, setting out 
from southwestern Greenland to explore lands to the west and south. 

- Virgin Island National Park, St. John Island; archeological sites dating from as early 
as 840 BC to the arrival of Columbus; tropical rainforest. 

- Virginia [Commonwealth of Virginia], 10 th state (1788); the name was given by the 
explorer, Sir Walter Raleigh (1584), to honor the celibate English monarch Elizabeth, 
whose semi-official title was The Virgin Queen.capital: Richmond; flower: Flowering 
Dogwood; tree: Flowering Dogwood; bird: Cardinal (Northern); song: “Carry Me Back 
to Old Virginia”; nickname: Old Dominion; motto: Sic Semper Tyrannis (Latin’ Thus 
Always to Tyrants’). Attractions: Shenandoah National Park; Skyline Drive; Blue 
Ridge Parkway; Monticello; Williamsburg; Mount Vernon; Appomattox Court House; 
Jamestown; Yorktown. 

- Virginia City, Nevada. An example of the early Nevada mining town, the center of 
Gold Rush (1859) begun with the Discovery of the Comstock Lode. 

- Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Virginia. The first state-supported military 
college in the US (1839). Many of its alumni and the faculty distinguished themselves 
during the Civil War. 

- Voigt, Deborah, (I960-) Dramatic soprano. Debut 1991 Ariadne (Strauss’ Ariadne auf 
Naxos) Debut Met 2010 Marie (Berg’s Wozzeck). Internationally revered for her perfor¬ 
mances of Richard Wagner (Sieglinde, Die Walkiire; Elizabeth, Tannhauser, Isolde), and 
Richard Strauss ( Salome; Kaiserin, Frau ohne Schatten; Chrysothemis, Elektra) she has 
also portrayed some of the great heroines in Italian opera, such as Tosca, Aida, Amelia 
(Un ballo in maschera), Leonora ( Laforza del destino), La Gioconda. An aficionado of 
Broadway and American song, she crosses the boundaries between genres with grace 
and elegance, performing at recitals, Broadway standards and popular songs. 

- Volunteer State, a nickname of Tennessee. 

- Voyageurs National Park, Minnesota, located on the Canadian border: 344 square 
miles of navigable waters. 

- WASP, acronym White-Anglo-Saxon-Protestant defines the social group exercising 
cultural domination, (see PIGS). 

- Waldo, Samuel Lovett (1783-1861). Portrait painter. A businesslike, conservative 
artist, he produced sober, literal likenesses that seldom achieved profound insights 
into his clients’ personalities. He attracted attention with his unusual character study 
Old Pat, the Independent Beggar (1819). In 1829 he established a successful partnership 
(the longest in American art) sharing portrait commissions with a former pupil Wil¬ 
liam Jewett .( James K. Bogert, 1819; Mrs. James Mackie, 1830/40; The Knapp Children, 
ca. 1843-44). 

- Walkowitz, Abraham (1880-1965) Russian-born American painter. One of the most 
influential among the foreign-born artists who introduced avant-garde movements to 
America. Best known for his watercolor scenes of simplified figures in contemporary 
settings like city streets and beaches ( Bathers, 1929). At the studio of Auguste Rodin 
he met dancer Isadora Duncan, a frequent subject of his works ( Isadora Duncan, 
ca 1910). Her free-form style of dancing inspired his movement studies, the kinetic 
energy captured in these works manifesting itself in the urban landscapes ( Cityscape, 
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1917) and abstractions. In the 1920s, working mainly in oils, he turned to figurative 
subjects, sometimes with overtones of social concern. 

- Wall Street, a street in Lower Manhattan, NYC, named after the wooden wall erected 
by the Dutch colonists (1653). Understood as an area of the city the term covers Wall 
Street, The New York Stock Exchange, United States Sub-treasury Building, Battery 
Park, The Southstreet Seaport, Trinity Church (arch. Richard Upjohn) and the Wool- 
worth Building (arch Cass Gilbert). Metaphorically used as the collective name for 
the financial community. 

- Wallace, Lew(is) (1827-1905), lawyer, soldier (Union general during the Civil War), 
writer, diplomat (US Minister to Turkey, 1881-1885); best known for his historical 
novels. The Fair God: A Story of the Conquest of Mexico (1873) based on research and 
the author’s observation of Mexico, Ben Flur.A Tale of the Christ (1880), about the early 
Christianity. He also published a biography of Benjamin Harrison (1888). 

- Waller, “Fats” Thomas (1904-1943) Jazz musician: pianist, organist (he pioneered the 
use of the pipe organ and Hammond organ in jazz), vocalist, composer: With lyricist 
Andy Razaf created some of the era’s most enduring songs (“Ain’t Misbehavin’’, “Hon¬ 
eysuckle Rose”, “I’m Gonna Sit Right Down and Write Myself a Letter”. Musicals Keep 
Shujflin’(1928), Hot Chocolate (1929). Films: Stormy Weather (1943). He learned to play 
piano at the age of 6, and within a few years was also learning the reed organ, string 
bass and violin. As a teenager he was influenced by James P. Johnson, founder of the 
stride school of jazz piano, and later received classical lessons from Carl Boehm and 
Leopold Godovsky. As a pianist, with his extraordinarily light and flexible touch, he 
could turn the trite standard into a gem. He played also his own works such as “Hand¬ 
ful of Keys”, and “Smashing Thirds”, his most extensive and ambitious composition 
being London Suite for piano and percussion. Waller influenced a long line of pianists: 
Count Basie, Teddy Wilson, Art Tatum, Thelonious Monk, Dave Brubeck. 

- Walter, Bruno, [b.Bruno Walter Schlesinger] (1876-1962), German-born conductor. 
In 1894 he worked as an assistant to Gustav Mahler (he became later the champion 
of his music), whom he joined in 1901 at the Court Opera in Vienna. He visited the 
US to conduct the New York Symphony Orchestra first in 1923 to settle permanently 
in 1939. During his American years he conducted the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, the NBC Symphony Orchestra, the New 
York Philharmonic, and the Philadelphia Orchestra. Between 1941 and 1959 he also 
conducted at the MET. 

- Ward, Artemus [b. Charles Farrar Browne] (1834-1867) Journalist, humorist, comic 
lecturer. Apprenticed to a printer at 13, he soon set type for several newspapers in 
New England before he was hired by a Boston print shop. His first humorous sketches 
appeared in the Boston Carpet-bag. When he was an editor of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer ( 1857-61) he wrote a humorous letter purportedly from a traveling showman, 
Artemus Ward. Then he started contributing regularly to Vanity Fair, finally becom¬ 
ing an editor. He often assumed the role of a humorless ignoramus. Helped by tricks 
of language, he wrote many burlesques and parodies. Ward profited also from his 
lectures, burlesquing the solemn and instructive lectures. 

- Ward, John Quincy Adams (1830-1910). Sculptor. Studied with realistic sculptor 
Henry Kirke Brown, absorbing the latter’s naturalistic manner. Ward’s merit lies in 
introducing specific naturalistic detail in American portrait sculpture, while into his 
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later works he incorporated the livelier surfaces and textures of the Beaux-Arts style. 
He is best-known for his realistic portrait statuary - mostly of military ( General Philip 
Sheridan, Albany, 1908; General Winfield Scott Hancock, Philadelphia, 1910) and politi¬ 
cal celebrities, such as his bronze statue of seated editor Horace Greeley (NY, 1890) 
and of abolitionist clergyman Henry Ward Beecher (Brooklyn, 1891) flanked by two 
children and a black woman, placing a palm branch at Beecher’s feet. (Ward was one of 
several sculptors, including Thomas Ball, Anne Whitney, and John Rogers, to portray 
blacks in major pieces.) Other works: The Freedman (1863); The Indian Hunter (1860). 

- Ward, Aaron Montgomery (1843-1913) Merchant. He helped create mail-order mer¬ 
chandising that would cut the cost of sales by purchasing direct from manufacturers 
and selling direct to retail purchasers. He built the large mail-order house, which 
bears his name, in which he inaugurated the policy of allowing purchasers to return, 
without cost, goods they considered unacceptable. 

- Warner, Olin Levi (1844-1896). Sculptor. His refined and selective style can be seen 
in his nude Diana (1887) and his reliefs of the 1870’s and 1880’s. He created busts 
(J. Alden Weir, 1880; Mrs. Olin Levi Warner, 1886), profile medallions of Native Ameri¬ 
can chiefs ( Joseph, Chief of the Nez Perce Indians, 1889). For the Chicago Columbian 
Exposition (1893) he created a souvenir coin, statues of Henry Hudson and Christo¬ 
pher Columbus. His largest commission was to produce three sets of bronze doors for 
the Library of Congress, of which he completed one set (1894, Writing) by the time of 
his death when hit by a carriage while bicycling in Central Park. 

- Warren, Harry, [b. Salvatore Guaragna] (1893-1981) Composer. Together with 
lyricist A1 Dubin, he wrote hundreds of popular songs, show tunes and film music 
( 42 nd Street, 1933; “Shuffle Off to Buffalo”) Three brought him Oscars: “Lullaby of Broad- 
way”(1935, Gold Diggers of1935), “You’ll Never Know”, (1944, Hello, Frisco, Hello), “On 
the Atchison Topeka, and the Santa Fe” (The Harvey Girls, 1946). Other films: Sun Valley 
Serenade (“Chattanooga Choo Choo”, 1941 J, Yolanda and the Thief (1945), The Barkleys 
of Broadway (1949), Summer Stock (1950). Later in the 1950’s he mainly wrote scores 
for dramatic movies (An Affair to Remember, 1957; Separate Tables, 1958). 

- Warren, Mercy Otis (1728-1814). Historian. Her History of the Rise, Progress and 
Termination of the American Revolution (3 vols. 1805) may be considered an eyewit¬ 
ness account, since her husband was a distinguished political leader (paymaster to 
Washington’s army), and she based her account on firsthand sources: her own obser¬ 
vations, Benjamin Lincoln papers, John Adams diplomatic correspondence) including 
British domestic affairs and the war in other theaters. 

- Warren, Leonard [b. Leonard Warenoff] (1911-1960). Baritone. Debut 1939 (Paolo, 
Boccanegra). His voice was of an exceptional mellowness and naturally wide range 
(reaching high C) with secure high notes. He had an impeccable technique, and be¬ 
came a convincing actor. He was most associated with Verdi, which he sang with a 
good deal of artistry and feel for the natural line, famous for Verdi’s Rigoletto, Macbeth, 
Germont, Boccanegra, Iago, Falstaff, though he also excelled in Puccini (especially 
Scarpia) and verismo. He died on-stage at the Metropolitan during a 1960 performance 
of Laforza del destino after singing ‘Urna fatale’. Films: When Irish Eyes are Smiling, 
1949. 

- Warwick, Dionne [b. Marie Dionne Warrick] (1940-) Singer, actress. With her hit 
“Don’t Make me Over” (which also contributed to an accidental name change, as 
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instead of "Dionne Warrick,” the label read "Dionne Warwick”, which she retained) 
she emerged as a muse, and as the finest interpreter of the sophisticated music of Burt 
Bacharach and Hal David who wrote their unusually complicated songs for her alto 
voice, "Walk on By”, “I Say a Little Prayer”, “Anyone Who Had a Heart”. 

- Washington, George (1732-1799). Military and political leader. The first President 
of the US. He refused to serve the third term. 

- Washington, 42 nd state (1889); named after George Washington, the first US Presi¬ 
dent. Capital: Olympia. Flower: Coast Rhododendron; tree: Western Hemlock; bird: 
Willow Goldfinch (American Goldfinch); song: "Washington, My Home”; nickname: 
Evergreen State; motto: Al-ki orAlki [Ind. 'Bye and Bye’]. Attractions: National Parks: 
Mount Rainier, Olympic, North Cascades. Grand Coulee Dam. 

- Washington, DC (District of Columbia), Federal capital of the United States; pop. 
646 000 (2013). Education: Universities (American, Georgetown, George Washington, 
Howard); Culture: Kennedy Center; Arena Stage, Ford’s Theater; Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tution; Corcoran Gallery of Art; Library of Congress; Other attractions: Arlington 
National Cemetery; Capitol; Lincoln Memorial; Mount Vernon; National Gallery of 
Art; Pentagon; The White House; Thomas Jefferson Memorial; U. S. Marine Corps 
Memorial; Vietnam Women’s Memorial; Vietnam War Memorial; Washington Monu¬ 
ment. Washington D.C. was established in 1790 along the Potomac River, the location 
(then a district of hills, forests, marshes and plantations)which offered an easy route to 
the western frontier (via the Potomac and Ohio River valleys) and was conveniently 
situated between the northern and southern states. The plan of the city of Washington 
was proposed in 1791 by Major Pierre Charles L’Enfant, (1755-1825), who had come 
to America from France to fight in the Revolutionary War. He designed the city from 
scratch, visualizing a grand capital of wide avenues, public squares (the open spaces 
being as integral to the capital as the buildings to be erected around them) and impos¬ 
ing edifices which would occupy strategic places based on changes in elevation and the 
contours of waterways. Inspired by the topography, committed to the idea of design¬ 
ing a city that would take advantage of the natural views and undulations, L’Enfant 
placed Congress on a high point with a commanding view of the Potomac (instead 
of reserving the grandest spot for the leader’s palace as was customary in Europe). 
Capitol Hill became the center of the city from which diagonal avenues named after 
the states radiated, cutting across a grid street system. Public squares and parks were 
evenly dispersed at intersections. For nearly 100 years, a legal height limit of 160’ has 
preserved the broad, horizontal nature of the city, allowing light and air to reach the 
pedestrian level, and resulting in a picturesque skyline. 

- Washington Bridge. (1886-89; Charles C. Schneider and Wilhelm Hildenbrand) One 
of the most beautiful 19 th c. arch bridges in the US, it links Manhattan with Bronx, 
NYC, over the Harlem River. 

- Washington, Dinah [b. Ruth Lee Jones](1924-1963. Vocalist jazz, blues, pop, her 
vocal style being at home in all kinds of music. Her universal subject was lost love, 
which she handled in a tough, unsentimental way ("What a Difference a Day Makes”, 
“Stormy Weather”, “September in the Rain”). 

- "Washington Crossing the Delaware”. Painting (1851) by Emanuel Leutze. One of 
the most recognizable and iconic images in the history of American art, dealing with 
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a historic moment in American history (The Battle of Trenton, 1776), it was actually 
painted in Germany by a German painter, with little historical accuracy. 

- Washington Square Arch, Memorial arch inspired by Roman triumphal arches, 
erected in wood (McKim, Mead&White, 1889) to celebrate the centennial of George 
Washington inauguration, subsequently replaced by the one in marble (1890-92). 
Later statues of Washington were installed: Washington as Commander-in Chief, Ac¬ 
companied by Fame and Valor (1916, Harmon McNeil) and Washington as President 
accompanied By Wisdom and Justice (1918, Alexander Stirling Calder). 

- Washington Monument, situated on the Mall in Washington, D.C., between the 
Lincoln Memorial and the Capitol, a marble obelisk of 166.5 m., hollow inside designed 
by Robert Mills in Neo-Egyptian style, as a show of Gratitude to George Washington, 
the soldier and the statesman. At the time of its completion this was the world’s tallest 
structure (it is still the tallest stone structure and the tallest obelisk). 

- Washington’s Birthday, February 22. 

- Water Tower, Chicago. One of the city’s most famous icons, rising to 47 meters, 
situated at 800 N. Michigan Avenue (at the center of Magnificent Mile), designed by 
William W. Boyington with employing certain elements of Gothic Revival style (1869). 
With the nearby pumping station, they were the only buildings in downtown Chicago 
to survive the Great Chicago Fire (1871) which razed the whole city to the ground. 

- Water Wonderland, a nickname of Michigan. 

- Watermelon ( Citrullus lanatus). Widely cultivated in all tropical and subtropical 
countries, it is mostly consumed as fresh fruits (the rind may be consumed in pickled 
or candied form). Introduced to the Americas in the 16 th c., it rapidly gained favor 
and assumed an important role in American popular culture, watermelons featuring 
prominently in art, literature, advertising, and merchandising. A racist stereotype 
associates it with African Americans, for whom it is allegedly a favorite edible. 

- Waters, Ethel (1896-1977) Stage and film actress, blues and jazz singer. She made 
her debut on the black vaudeville circuit (1917), her breakthrough came with her 
rendition of “St. Louis Blues” onstage. At the Cotton Club she introduced “Stormy 
Weather”; impressed by her performance Irving Berlin wrote for her to perform in a 
revue As Thousands Cheer (1933) “Supper Time” about a woman waiting with supper 
for her husband who had been lynched. In middle age she successfully recast herself 
as a dramatic actress, being the first black performer to accomplish this. Other stage 
roles: Cabin in the Sky (1940, film 1943). Films: Stage Door Canteen (1943), The Sound 
and the Fury (1959). 

- Watkins, Franklin Chenault “Watty”, (1894-1972). Painter. During the First World 
War he served as a camouflage artist for civilian ships. His paintings included symbolic 
still life (Still Life with Fruit, 1955); figure (Clown with Bouquet, 1931) and portraits 
focused on introspection ( Portrait of Frances Beal Randolph, 1950). He also painted 
murals for Rodin Museum in Philadelphia (1929). The turning point of his career 
came in 1931 when he won the Carnegie International Exhibition First Award for 
Suicide in Costume. 

- Watson, Claire (McLamore) (1927-1986). Soprano. Debut 1951 (Verdi’s Desdemona). 
A musical, radiant toned, and versatile performer, she sang in operas by: Mozart 
(Countess, Donna Anna, Donna Elvira, Pamina); Wagner (Elsa Lohengrin, Senta Der 
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Fliegende Hollander, Elisabeth -Tannhauser) and Strauss’s (Der Rosenkavalier- Octa- 
vian and Marschallin, Ariadne, Arabella). 

- Watson, John (1685-1768) Scottish-born painter. The first professional portraitist 
in America, Watson produced pictures of prominent New Jersey citizens ( Governor 
Lewis, c. 1726; William Burnet, 1726; also attributed: Stephen Van Rensellaer, c. 1730; 
Mrs. Kiliaen Van Rensselaer (Maria Van Cortland) c. 1730). 

- Waud, Alfred Rudolph (1828-1891). British-born illustrator of the Civil War. When 
sent by New York Illustrated News and Harper’s Weekly he was not afraid of being 
close to action, and was shot at several times. While with the Army of the Potomac, 
he sketched the battle of Bull Run. Over-all he produced over 340 drawings. After the 
war, he returned to the South to chronicle Reconstruction. 

- Webb, Chick (William Henry) (1902-1939) Jazz musician: drummer and bandleader 
(the first drummer nationally recognized as a bandleader); one of the most competitive 
of the big band era. Although he could not read music, he memorized each arrange¬ 
ment impeccably and created solos full of energy, contributing to modernization of 
the whole concept of jazz percussion. His greatest successes were brought to him by 
“Stompin’ at the Savoy” and “Don’t be That Way”. Ella Fitzgerald, whom he discovered, 
provided him with his biggest vocal hits: “A Tisket-A-Tasket” (1938) and “T’aint What 
You Do (It’s the Way That You Do It)” (1939). 

- Weber, Max (1881-1961), Polish-born painter. One of the pioneers of modern art in 
the U.S. His early work was predominantly influenced by Fauvism (with a stress on 
Cubist elements in sculpture as well as painting: Chinese Restaurant, 1915) and primi¬ 
tive art (he was one of the first American artists to show this interest, especially in 
Native American art). In the 1920’s he made a fundamental return to a representational 
style and poetic and religious subjects (such as his scenes with rabbis and Jewish schol¬ 
ars: Rabbi, ca 1940; Hasidic Dance, 1940). During the 1930s his subjects often expressed 
his social concern, notably in pictures of refugees. Other works: Spiral Rhythm, 1915; 
Adoration of the Moon, 1944). 

- Weber and Fields, a comedy team (1885-1904). Actually: Joe (Joseph Morris) Weber 
(1867-1942), Polish-born actor, producer known for his performances on the vaude¬ 
ville stage with Lew(is Morris) Fields [b. Moses Schoenfeld] (1867-1941) Polish-born 
comedian, their acts, told in the “Dutch” dialect, relied on ethnic stereotypes. Their 
musical shows consisted of songs, dance and burlesque of popular plays. 

- Webfoot State, The, a nickname of Oregon. 

- Webster, Margaret (1905-1972) Actress, producer and director. Together with Eva 
Le Galienne she founded and managed the American Repertory Theatre. Then (1948- 
1951) she directed the Margaret Webster Shakespeare Company, her Othello (1943) 
with Paul Robeson and Jose Ferrer having a run of 285 performances, absolute record 
for Shakespeare production on Broadway. 

- Webster, Meg, (1944-) Sculptor who synthesized aspects of Minimalism and Earth¬ 
works. She began in 1980 with “natural” materials such as sand and gravel (Moss Bed, 
1988), some of her site-specific pieces also growing and changing (Two Hills for Pas¬ 
sage, (1983), consisting of mounds of earth with grass planted. Created in reaction to 
another of senseless shooting, her Melted Weapon Box (2008) consists of a photograph 
of an assault rifle melted down into two small boxes. Webster’s Polished Stainless 
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Steel for Reflecting Outstretched Arms (2012), a 6-foot high crucifix from plate steel 
polished to a mirror surface, gives to the observer the chance to be cast in the role of 
martyr/redeemer. 

- Webster, Noah (1758-1843) Lexicographer. He documented American spelling and 
grammar in his two major publications, The American Spelling Book (1809; aka Blue- 
Backed Speller)) and The American Dictionary of the English Language (1828). 

- Weede [b. Wiedenfeld], Robert, (1903-1972) Baritone. Debut Met 1937 Tonio ( Pagli- 
acci). Weede was prized for his vocal power and elegance, especially in his signature 
role of Rigoletto, other successes being Amonasro (Aida), Manfredo (Italo Montemez- 
zi’s L ’amore dei tre re), Shaklovity ( Khovanschchina) Scarpia ( Tosco). His fluid baritone 
singing voice attracted the attention of Broadway producers and in the mid-50s he was 
lured away from grand opera. He originated the role of Tony Esposito in the success¬ 
ful The Most Happy Fella (1956), He was also on Broadway for Milk And Honey (1961) 
Was twice nominated for Broadway’s Tony Award as Best Actor (Musical): At the 
NYCO he led the world premiere of William Grant Still’s The Troubled Island (1949). 

-Weems, Mason Locke [aka Parson Weems] (1759-1825) Clergyman and biographer. 
Of his several biographies of historical figures, the most famous is his History of the 
Life, Death, Virtues and Exploits of General George Washington (1800); and The Life 
of George Washington, with Curious Anecdotes Laudable to Himself and Exemplary to 
his Countrymen (1806); and The Life of George Washington: With Curious Anecdotes, 
Equally Honourable to Himself, and Exemplary to His Young Countrymen (1858) It 
served as the point of origin for many myths about Washington, in particular the 
famous cherry tree story, and also the story of Washington praying at Valley Forge. 

- Weill, Kurt (1900-1950), Composer. Famous already in his native Germany (his col¬ 
laboration with Brecht proved inspired in Dreigroschenoper, 1928, a transposition of 
Gay’s The Beggar’s Opera, 1738, to the Berlin of two centuries later). In the US since 
1935, turning his back on his earlier career, he produced a number of musical comedies. 
His successful synthesis of European and American musical idiom, combined with 
his collaboration with the finest contemporary playwrights, produced the pacifist 
black-comedy Johnny Johnson (1936); a political satire Knickerbocker Holiday (1938). 
He introduced some innovations in the function of music in the dramatic integration 
(Lady in the Dark, 1941). In an attempt (with Alan Jay Lerner) at an original musi¬ 
cal, in Love Life (1948) Weill used American musical idioms and a vaudeville frame 
to produce, what is now considered the first “concept musical”. Street Scene (1947) is 
an attempt at creating a Broadway opera; Lost in the Stars (1949) with its chorus is a 
“musical tragedy”. All these were essential in his attempts to reform the musical stage. 

- Weiner, Dan (1919-1959) Photographer. Reflecting a sense of concern for the crucial 
social topics of his time, Weiner’s photographs documenting the United States in the 
1950’s (he was killed in a plane crash while on assignment) made much of the details 
of everyday life and domesticity (New Year’s Eve, Times Square, 1951; Escalator, Grand 
Central Station, New York, 1953) as a key to measuring the postwar world, a more 
complex interpretation of consumerism and the “good life” (Gian Carlo Menotti, 1950; 
Henri Cartier-Bresson, New Orleans, 1957). His chronicle of the civil rights struggle in 
Montgomery, Alabama are among the most effective records of those dramatic events 
(Bus Boycott, Montgomery, Alabama, 1956; Martin Luther King, 1956). 



- Weir, J. Alden (1852-1919). Painter. Son of Robert Weir teacher of art at West Point, 
and classmate of Whistler. One of the founders of the Ten, cooperated at organizing the 
Armory Show, and tirelessly propagated American art. Influenced by Manet and Whis¬ 
tler, after he eventually turned toward Impressionism, he created idyllic landscapes: 
The Red Bridge , 1895; Donkey Ride, 1897; Afternoon by the Pond, ca. 1908-9). Other 
works: Knitting for Soldiers, 1918. 

- Weisgall, Hugo (1912-1997). Czech-born composer and conductor. Studied inter¬ 
mittently with Sessions, then with Fritz Reiner. His eclectic style comprises various 
techniques and styles (including neo-classical and serial). Best known are his operas: 
The Tenor (1952), Jennie (1976), and Esther (1994). 

- Weld, Theodore Dwight (1802-1895) Reformer, educator, abolitionist. He had helped 
found the American Anti-Slavery Society (1833) and was acting as a lecturer for it. He 
married (1838) Angelina Grimke, one of the best known abolitionists and women’s 
rights advocates in the 19 th c. His treatise, published anonymously, American Slavery 
As It Is (1839) inspired Harriet Beecher Stowe to write Uncle Tom’s Cabin (1851). 

- Welk, Lawrence (1903-1992) Musician (accordion, band leader), TV performer, the 
most popular easy listening artist in his time. His TV show, The Lawrence Welk Show 
(1955), filling an audience niche that otherwise went largely ignored, featured band 
music, vocalists (with the emphasis always on songs his audience would already recog¬ 
nize), dancers, and instrumental soloists (Welk himself played accordion) performing 
in the inoffensive, nonthreatening tone (he refused alcohol and cigarette products 
as sponsors), that made the show palatable for viewers of all ages, especially in his 
hometown region of the Midwest. After a fan of his compared Welk’s light, bubbly 
music to champagne, Welk started to describe his sound as “champagne music”. For 
the more critical audience he was the synonym of sanitized entertainment that was 
fluffy and sentimental. 

- Welles, Orson George (1915-1984) Actor, director, producer, scriptwriter. His lifelong 
passion for Shakespeare began with his debut, by the age of 19, on Broadway as Tybalt 
in Romeo and Juliet, when he caught attention of director John Houseman who cast 
Welles in his Federal Theater project. He quickly followed with an all-black cast in a 
version of Macbeth, then with an adaptation of Julius Caesar in contemporary dress 
and with tones of Fascist Italy. He continued his fascination with Shakespeare later 
in his film adaptations: Macbeth (1948), Othello (1952), Falstajf (Chimes at Midnight, 
1966), his most “Shakespearean” in tone being his role of corrupt police chief in the 
noir melodrama Touch of Evil (1958). Welles’ foray into the mass media began with 
the Mercury Theatre on the Air, within which he directed the adaptation of H.G. 
Wells’ War of the Worlds. Aired on October 30, 1938, meant as a Halloween “trick”, 
it was presented as live news coverage of the invasion of New Jersey by the aliens 
from Mars, which caused a massive panic. His most important film, and one of the 
most influential movies of all times, was his directorial debut, at the age of 24, Citizen 
Kane (1941), telling the story of the newspaperman tracing his rise to power, and his 
eventual corruption. Similarities to the publishing magnate William Randolph Hearst 
were too obvious to disregard, so Hearst banned any mention of the movie in any 
of his newspapers, helping to drive down the disappointing box-office numbers, yet 
it earned Welles a 1941 Oscar for best screenplay (apart from 7 nominations). The 
picture witnessed a number of pioneering filmmaking techniques such as deep-focus 
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cinematography presenting all objects in a shot in sharp detail, low-angle shots, telling 
its story with multiple points of view. Equally pioneering, although not successful at 
the time of its release, was the film noir The Lady from Shanghai (1948) with its bril¬ 
liant camerawork and fascinating visuals and tilting compositions (such as the final 
shootout in the Hall of Mirrors). Other films with Welles as actor: Jane Eyre (1944), 
The Third Man (1949), Moby Dick (1956). Waterloo (1970). In 1975 he received the life- 
achievement award of American Film Institute. 

- Welling, James (1951—) Photographer. His best known works, representing everyday 
materials such as crumpled aluminum foil (The Waterfall (C55), 1981), border on the 
abstract. He followed with architectural photographs (Glass House), his later series 
being War (2005) and Quadrilaterals ( 2005). 

- Wells-Barnett, Ida Bell (1862-1931) African-American civil rights activist, journalist. 
Born a slave, she led an anti-lynching crusade in the US, when putting her own life at 
risk, she spent two months in the South gathering information on lynching incidents. 
She had a hand in establishing several civil rights organizations (1896 National As¬ 
sociation of Colored Women; later the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People; the National Equal Rights League). 

- Welting, Ruth (1948-1999). Soprano. Debut 1971 (Blonde). Her coloratura is well dis¬ 
played as Zerbinetta (Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos). Especially admired for the strong 
upper register that allowed her to play coloratura roles with an unusual fluidity: the 
Queen of the Night (Mozart’s Zauberflote), Olympia (Offenbach’s Tales of Hoffmann), 
the Fairy Godmother (Massenet’s Cendrillon) and Marie (Donizetti’s Fille du Regiment). 

- Welty, Eudora (Alice) (1909-2001) Writer. One of the greatest writers of southern 
fiction. In the 1930’s she served as a Junior Publicity Agent for the Works Progress 
Administration and took many photographs, which ultimately were published ( One 
Time, One Place, 1971). Her attention to detail and her vivid characterizations give 
authenticity to her human relationships, focusing on the family, the seeming normalcy 
of the traditional family concealing the imperfections. Especially in her short stories, 
as she believed herself to be primarily a short-story writer, “Death of a Traveling Sales¬ 
man” (1936) being her first publication, A Curtain of Green (1941) her first collection. 
Her best-received novels were her two last: Losing Battles (1970), and The Optimist’s 
Daughter (1972, Pulitzer). As a critic (The Eye of the Story: Selected Essays and Reviews, 
1978) she holds that human life is fiction’s only theme. 

- Wesselmann, Tom (1931-2004) Painter. A central figure of the Pop Art Movement, 
within which he focused on the American home, particularly in his still lifes ( Still Life, 
#30, 1966) representing the kitchen, bathroom, and bedroom, where he placed nude 
female figures shown as pop culture sex symbols, his ambition being the creation of 
the series Great American Nude (Great American Nude, no.2, 1961) linked also to more 
classical works (Monica Sitting with Mondrian, 1989; Monica with Cezanne, 1993). 

- West, Benjamin (1738-1820). Painter. He advanced from a rural Pennsylvania limner 
(to become royal court painter, 1772, and elected to the president of the Royal Acad¬ 
emy 1792) due to the support of his Quaker brethren, leaving for Italy with the aid of 
his patrons in 1760. He settled in England (1763) where he worked for the rest of his 
life. George III commissioned West to do many historical paintings (one of the most 
important innovations was attiring historical subject in contemporary clothing instead 
of Roman togas, as in Death of General Wolfe, 1770, which included Native Americans 
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as noble savages, as well as in Penn’s Treaty with the Indians, 1771). West was the ad¬ 
viser of three generations of young Americans studying in England (Allston, Copley, 
Morse, C. W. Peale, Gilbert Stuart, Sully, and Trumbull). His greatest contribution to 
the world art are not only his numerous paintings, but also the fact that at the height 
of his international reputation as a classical painter he fed the Romantic movement 
with his Death on a Pale Horse (created as a preliminary painting to a larger work, 
1796/1802/1817) which exposed his contemporaries, especially French painters, to 
romanticism. Other paintings: Christ Healing the Sick, 1816. 

- West Side Story, Musical (1957-734 perf.); mus. Leonard Bernstein, lyr. Stephen 
Sondheim, libr. Arthur Laurents; Based on Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet, presents 
the struggle of ethnic gangs in NYC, aided with especially inventive choreography of 
Jerome Robbins. Songs: "I Feel Pretty”, “Maria”, “Tonight”. Film version (Oscar, 1961; 
dir. Robert Wise, Oscar) George Chakiris (Oscar), Rita Moreno (Oscar), and seven in 
technical categories). The main leads - Natalie Wood, Richard Beymer - did not qualify 
for Oscar because their vocals were dubbed. 

- West Virginia, 35 th state (20.06.1863 separated from Virginia, staying in the Union), 
capital: Charleston; flower:: Rhododendron; tree::Sugar Maple; bird: Cardinal (North¬ 
ern); songs: “The West Virginia Hills”, “This Is My West Virginia”, “West Virginia, My 
Home Sweet Home” (all official); nickname: Mountain State; motto: Montani Semper 
Liberi [Latin: Mountaineers are always free’]. Attractions: Harpers Ferry; Chesapeake- 
Ohio Canal. 

- Weston, Edward (Henry) (1886-1958) Photographer. Initially a leading exponent of 
pictorialism (which imitated paintings), after he photographed the Armco Steelworks 
in Ohio, vertical dark forms rising against a stark white sky ( Pipes and Stacks, 1922) 
made him a modernist master, an artist who revolutionised the form, irrespectively 
of his particular topic: landscapes ( Fog and Cypress, 1938), sculptural nudes ( Charts, 
1934) or portraits (Tina Modotti with Downcast Eyes (35678), 1924). He always aspired 
to make the commonplace unusual, making a humble green pepper to look like a 
modernist sculpture (Pepper No. 30, 1930). 

- Wharton, Edith [b. Edith Newbold Jones](1862-1937) Writer. Possibly the greatest 
woman American novelist, due to her keen sense of observation, a remarkable mem¬ 
ory of the places she visited, her ability to recreate the scenes, her thematic range - 
the lower-class denizens of New England (Ethan Frome, 1911), and the extravagant 
lifestyles of NYC’s idle rich (The Age of Innocence, 1920, Pulitzer). 

- Wheat State, The, a nickname of Minnesota. 

- Wheatley, Phillis (c. 1753-1784) Slave poet. Born in Senegal, brought to Boston, 
Massachusetts on a slave ship in 1761. The Wheatley family, in which she served, 
educated her so that she could start writing poetry, her first volume of poetry Poems 
on Various Subjects, Religious and Moral published in 1773. She proved to the world 
that the color of one’s skin does not indicate one’s intellect, and so hers was the case 
for education for blacks. 

- “When Johnny Comes Marching Home Again” (1863). Song of the Civil War writ¬ 
ten by Patrick S. Gilmore (under the pseudonym of Louis Lambert). The melody was 
similar to many Irish folk-songs. Being non-partisan, it was accepted on both sides of 
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Mason-Dixon line. Its popularity is testified by the proliferation of pastiches (inclusive 
of the children’s nursery rhyme “The Animals Went in Two By Two”). 

- “When the Saints Go Marching In”, Religious song, black spiritual made famous by 
Louis Armstrong as a jazz standard. 

- Whiskey Rebellion, The/The Whiskey Insurrection. A popular uprising of the farm¬ 
ers in the Monongahela Valley, Pennsylvania who opposed the introduction of Whis¬ 
key Excise Tax (1791) during George Washington’s presidency to pay off the national 
debt. President Washington called on 13,000 militia to deal with the rebels, but the 
band dispersed before any confrontations. 

- Whistler, James Abbott McNeill (1834-1903). American expatriate painter and etcher. 
One of the most important figures in the development of modern art. His paintings, 
mainly portraits ( Artist’s Mother, Arrangement in Grey and Black No. 1, 1871; Thomas 
Carlyle, Arrangement in Grey and Black No. 2, 1872) and landscapes ( Battersea Bridge, 
Nocturne, Blue and Gold, c 1865) are related to Impressionism in its early phases (his 
White Girl: Symphony in White No. 1, 1862, the subtitle added later, was exhibited in 
the Salon des Refuses of 1863), Symbolism, and strongly influenced by the Japanese art. 
He proclaimed that panting should exist for its own sake, not convey literary or moral 
ideas. Consequently, he often gave his pictures musical titles to suggest an analogy 
with the abstract art of music, such as a series of so-called crepuscular Nocturnes (his 
brilliantly Impressionistic Falling Rocket, Nocturne in Black and Gold, 1874), followed 
by Arrangements, Etudes and Harmonies. These titles suggest his awareness of the re¬ 
lationship of painting to music. His consistent championship of “Art-for-Art’s-Sake”, 
his tendency toward abstraction) was reflected in his non-descriptive titles ( Variations 
in Violet and Grey - Market Place, Dieppe, 1885). Sculptor Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
designed the memorial for Whistler at West Point. 

- Whistler’s Mother [actually The Artist’s Mother], Popular name of the painting by 
Whistler Arrangement in Gray and Black No. 1: The Artist’s Mother (1871). 

- White, Clarence Hudson, (1871-1925) Self-taught photographer and teacher. His 
evocative photographs made in style that, showed the influence of Whistler, Sargent 
and Japanese prints, celebrate the joys and virtues of the simple middle-class way of 
life. (Blindman’s Buff, 1898; The Stephen Reynolds Family, 1905; The Bathroom, Morning, 
1906; Study of a Dancer, 1910). He began teaching photography in 1908, and founded 
his own school (1910) Summer School of Photography, his students including Laura 
Gilpin, Dorothea Lange, Anton Bruehl. White’s class exercises encouraged innovative 
approaches to composition and the photography of everyday and mundane subjects 
led to the original views of commonplace domestic commodities that characterized 
the advertising photography boom of the 1920’s. 

- White, George [b. George Weitz] (1890-1968) A producer, director, author, dancer, 
and actor. In 1919 he produced and directed the first of a series of revues George 
White’s Scandals which appeared annually until 1926. With fast-moving sketches and 
glamorous women the shows were similar to Ziegfeld Follies, the undisputed leader 
of the genre. 

- White, Stanford (1853-1906) Architect. The leader of the American trend toward Ne¬ 
oclassicism (disregarding the styles developed in Chicago) he designed gracefully pro¬ 
portioned structures in the Italian Renaissance style. His most important commissions 
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were the Washington Memorial Arch, NYC (1891), Hie New York Herald Building (1892, 
demolished), residential: Rosecliff in Newport, Rhode Island (1898-1902), influenced 
by Versailles Grand Trianon. 

- White City, nickname of the area of Chicago South Side, the grounds of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition (1893), organized to commemorate the 400 th anniversary of 
Columbus’ landfall in the New World (only 22 years since the Chicago Fire, and only 
28 years since the end of the American Civil War. The medium of the world’s fair was 
to provide the cultural cement for their badly fragmented societies. Major outdoor 
sculptures included works by Augustus Saint-Gaudens, Frederick Mac Monnies and 
Daniel Chester French. The major buildings and their architects included Adminis¬ 
tration (Richard Morris Hunt), Agriculture (Charles McKim, William Mead and Stan¬ 
ford White), Horticulture (William L. Jenney and William B. Mundie), Transportation 
(Dankmar Adler and Louis Sullivan), all buildings decidedly neoclassical, lathered 
with plaster of Paris and painted a chalky white, thus earning a White City nickname. 

- White Heat, Film (1949), dir. Raoul Walsh; James Cagney in his great role of a psy¬ 
chopathic gangster; Edmond O’Brien as undercover police agent. 

- White House. Official name of the residence of the President of the United States, 
both the name and the address (1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington D.C.) are used 
to connote the office of the US President. The present building was rebuilt (1817) in 
Classical Revival style by Pierre Charles L'Enfant (the former having been burnt down 
by the British durign the War of 1812). 

- White jazz musicians. The most important representatives: Eddie Condon, Bix Bei¬ 
derbecke, Gene Krupa, Charlie Ventura, Joe Mooney, Gerry Mulligan, Lenni Tristano, 
Red Nichols, Stan Kenton, Dorsey Brothers, Harry James. Glenn Miller, Mugsy Spanier, 
Max Kaminsky, Stan Getz. 

- White Mountain State, a nickname of New Hampshire. 

- Whitehill, Clarence (1871-1932). Bass-baritone. Debut 1898 (Donner);debut Met 
1909 (Wolfram). Created Frederick Delius’s Koanga. Artist notable for beauty of tone 
and for nobility and dignity of style, particularly acclaimed as Sachs, Wotan, Gunther, 
Amfortas; also as Gounod’s Mephistopheles and Capulet, Golaud in Debussy’s Pelleas 
et Melisande, Athanael in Massenet’s Thais and the Father in Charpentier’s Louise, as 
well as the roles in rarely performed operas. 

- Whiteman, Paul (1890-1967) Jazz band leader. In his attempt to make jazz respect¬ 
able, he introduced Rhapsody in Blue (with George Gershwin, the composer, on piano) 
at Aeolian Hall in 1924, in what he called “An Experiment in Modern Music”. He sup¬ 
ported also other American composers (Aaron Copland). 

- Whitman, Walt(er) (1819-1892). Poet. His most famous work is Leaves of Grass (1855). 

- Whitney, Eli (1765-1825) Inventor. Among his many inventions, the most famous 
is his Cotton Gin, to ease the slow and tedious work of removing the seeds from the 
short cotton grown in the Savannah area (some claim he did that with the help from 
the slaves, who had used a simple comblike device to clean the cotton, Whitney simply 
mechanizing the manual process). Whitney built and patented (1807) a rather simple 
device that revolutionized the cotton industry. However, due to its simplicity, it was 
easily pirated, as a result of which the inventor never profited from his invention. 
Another business that he truly revolutionized was the manufacture of firearms. He 
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transformed his arms factory in New Haven, Connecticut, to produce musket parts 
that were precisely machined so that they were identical and thus interchangeable, 
capable of being assembled on a production line, laying the foundation for later as¬ 
sembly line factory production. Whitney’s arms manufactures, unlike his Cotton Gin, 
proved to be financially profitable. 

- Whitney, Gertrude Vanderbilt (1875-1942). Sculptor, patron, and collector. The 
founder of the Whitney Museum of American Art. As an artist, she obtained several 
major commissions for the monuments commemorating the First World War ( Wash¬ 
ington Heights War memorial, NY, 1921; St. Nazaire Monument, Providence, Rhode 
Island, 1924) executed in a traditional style. Other works: A Caryatid Figure, 1913; 
Spirit of the Red Cross, 1920. 

- Whittredge, Worthington (1820-1910). Landscape painter of the second genera¬ 
tion of Hudson River School. His earlier Eastern landscapes, under the influence 
of Doughty, were characterized by a lyrical romanticism ( Arco , Near Lake Garda, 
1858-99). Out of his trip to Colorado and New Mexico with Sanford Gifford and John 
Frederick Kensett (1865) grew out his later studies of Far-Western landscapes: ( Buf¬ 
falo on the Platte River, 1866; Crossing the River Platte, 1871; On the Cache La Poudre 
River, Colorado, 1876). 

- Wickiups. Homes of Apache Indians. Young trees were bent down, creating an 
inverted U-shaped frame which was then covered with animal skin. 

- Wigwam. A Native American shelter made from tree logs, covered with bark, in 
the shape of a round building with a round top. The Ojibwa made their wigwams by 
covering a wood frame with hide which, when the family moved to a new location, 
was rolled up, whereas the frame would stay, serving them when they came to this 
place again. 

- Wilder, Billy [b. Samuel Wilder] (1906-2002) Polish-born director and producer. 
After he made his way to the US, in Hollywood he started writing scripts (Ninotchka, 
1939; Ball of Fire, 1941), then he went to directing, wishing to protect his scripts from 
other directors: Five Graves to Cairo (1943) a war thriller; Double Indemnity (1944), a 
classical film noir, co-scripted with Raymond Chandler; challenging the Hays’ Code 
with its study of alcoholism The Lost Weekend, 1945 (Oscars for Best Picture, Director, 
and Screenplay + Oscar for actor Ray Milland); Sunset Boulevard (1950, Oscar for co¬ 
script); The Apartment (1960, Oscar for Best Film and for Best Director). Altogether 
he was nominated for 20 Oscar nominations. He excelled in all sorts of genres: war 
movies ( Stalag 17, 1953), comedies ( Seven Year Itch, 1955; Some Like It Hot, 1959), 
courtroom dramas (Witness for the Prosecution, 1958). 

- Wilder, Thornton Niven (1897-1975) Playwright and novelist. His second novel, The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey (1928) was awarded a Pulitzer Prize. His humanism, dedicated 
to preserving classical tradition, resulted in his works being more optimistic than 
most of his contemporaries, which resulted in the reputation of a less serious writer, 
nevertheless the new dramatic techniques that he pioneered shattered tradition. His 
modernist-influenced exploration of time and his experimentation with minimalist 
staging techniques (eliminating props, sets, and curtain in order to focus on character 
and plot) and semi-narrative forms (the revival of what the ancient Greeks called 
parabasis, a direct address of the audience). Our Town (1938, Pulitzer) and The Skin of 
Our Teeth (1942, Pulitzer) are among most often produced American plays. 
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- Willard, Archibald, M(acNeal), (1836-1918) Painter, illustrator and muralist. He 
started sketching the Civil War scenes, while he was enlisted as a Union soldier, the 
military subjects appearing also later ( Battle of San Juan Hill, 1907). His first com¬ 
mercial success was in genre - comical paintings of his 3 children and the family dog 
Pluck and Pluck II, which sold in 10,000 chromolithographs. Although he painted other 
genre ( Father Come Home, 1875-85), portraits ( Minnie Willard, 1860’s), and landscapes 
(Canyon Overlooking River #14, 1870-1900), Willard is best known for his depiction 
of a scene of the American Revolution - the piper and two drummers leading the 
troops - originally entitled Yankee Doodle, best known, however, as The Spirit of ’76, 
sold at the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia in 1876, and later reproduced in 
various media (also by Willard himself). The work remains a beloved national symbol. 

- Williams, Tennessee (1911-1983) Playwright. Known for his heavily symbolic 
plays (many of which were adapted into major films) the best from the period from 
the mid-1940’s to the early 1960’s. Twice the winner of the Pulitzer Prize for drama 
(A Streetcar Named Desire, 1947 and A Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, 1955). His plays focus on 
misfits, sensitive artists, sexually and psychically wounded, Williams’ major theme 
being the destructive impact of society on the sensitive, nonconformist individual. His 
most important dramas are The Glass Menagerie (1944) with autobiographical element, 
and A Streetcar Named Desire (1947), about a Southern lady who is destroyed by the 
brutal forces of modern society. His experimental plays ( Camino Real, 1953) were less 
successful, although The Rose Tattoo was honored with Tony Award, 1951). 

- Willis, Richard Storrs, (1819-1900). Composer and publisher: Religious ( Church 
Chorals and Choir Studies 1850; Our Church Music, 1856) and the secular collections 
(Waif of Song, 1876; Pen and Lute, 1883). His most popular individual compositions are 
“Fairest Lord Jesus”, and “Carol” (the melody to “It Came Upon the Midnight Clear”). 

- Willis Tower [formerly Sears Tower], Chicago, 1973. Architects Fazlur Khan, Bruce 
Graham of Skidmore, Owings and Merrill. For nearly 25 years the world’s tallest 
building. 

- Willson, Meredith Robert Reininger (1902-1984) Musician: composer, performer 
(flute), lyricist, conductor. One of America’s most talented artistic personalities, he 
played for three seasons in John Philip Sousa’s band. In 1925 he joined the New York 
Philharmonic where he performed under Toscanini, Furtwangler, Reiner. Afterwards 
he himself conducted the Seattle Symphony, the San Francisco Symphony, and the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic. Best known for his musicals: The Music Man (1957; film 1962), 
The Unsinkable Molly Brown (1960; film 1964), film scores ( The Great Dictator, 1940; The 
Little Foxes, 1941); and songs (“It’s Beginning to Look a Lot Like Christmas”, “May the 
Good Lord Bless and Keep You”), he has an impressive output in classical music: in 
addition to his two program symphonies Symphony No. 1 in F minor (“A Symphony of 
San Francisco”, 1936); Symphony No. 2 in E minor (“The Missions of California” 1940), he 
also composed a symphonic poem The Jervis Bay( 1943), O.O. McIntyre Suite, Symphonic 
Variations on American Themes (1948), Prelude to America (1961). 

- Wilmarth, Christopher (1943-1987). Abstract sculptor. After his early work in wood, 
he selected as his favored materials steel and etched blown glass, making subtle play 
with the qualities of glass - its reflectiveness, translucency, transparency, or opac¬ 
ity - in an abstracted Minimalist idiom. Invited in 1978 to illustrate the translation of 
poems by the 19 th . c French Symbolist poet Stephan Mallarme, he discovered that the 
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concerns of the poet were the same as his: the anguish and longing for experience not 
fully realized. The common denominator of the series was an ovoid form suggestive 
of an egg, a growing organic identity incorporating blown glass "heads” (Insert Myself 
within Your Story, 1979-80). Blown glass remained his favored medium with his three 
versions of Baptiste (Longing), 1983-84. Other works: Nimbus, 1969; Long Memphis, 
1973; The Whole Soul Summed Up, 1979. 

- Wilmington, Delaware, the site of the first Swedish settlement Fort Christina 
(1633),founded by Peter Minuit. Over time, the area has also been home to the Dutch, 
the British, and the Quakers. 

- Wilson, Samuel (1766-1854) A meat-packer. At the time of the War of 1812 he ob¬ 
tained a contract to supply beef to the Army, which he shipped in barrels, branded with 
the initials “U.S.” as government property. However, soldiers joked that the initials 
stood for “Uncle Sam”, as the affable Samuel Wilson was fond of being called “Uncle 
Sam” by his numerous nieces and nephews, and the practice probably extended to his 
employees and the townspeople. With time, when the items belonging to the govern¬ 
ment and marked “US” were multiplying, all those initials became linked with his 
name. Representations of Uncle Sam as a symbol began appearing in 1813, the earliest 
images of Uncle Sam appearing in newspapers during the 1830s, but the iconography 
varied with the artists. During the Civil War, Uncle Sam commonly took on many of 
the features of Abraham Lincoln, including his tall, lean figure and beard, but it was 
not until the 1870s that Thomas Nast’s drawings of a bearded Uncle Sam with a top 
hat, striped pants, and stars on his coat or shirt (actually a costume of the performer 
in the minstrel show) became standard. In 1961 US Congress officially recognized 
Samuel Wilson as the progenitor of the “Uncle Sam” icon which has represented the 
US around the world. 

- Wilson’s Creek National Battlefield, Missouri memorized the first major battle of 
the Civil War (1861) fought west of the Mississippi River. 

- Wimar, Charles (Karl Ferdinand) (1828-1862), German-born painter. Having lived 
in proximity of Indians in his childhood, he sought to record their portraits (Chief 
Billy Bowlegs, 1881), rituals (The Buffalo Dance, 1860), and ways of life (The Captive 
Charger, 1854; The War Party, 1860), in which he often focused on the conflict between 
the Indians and the encroaching settlers. As a result of his trip to the West (1859) he 
produced mature and authentic depiction of the Indian and buffalo (Monarch of the 
Plain, 1850) in prairie life, to which he applied the careful draftsmanship and fastidious 
execution which he had learned at the Dusseldorf Academy. 

- Winchester, Oliver Fisher (1810-1880). Inventor and manufacturer. Originally into 
business to make dress shirts, with the proceeds he bought the Volcanic Repeating 
Arms Co. (1857). As Winchester Repeating Arms Co it produced repeating rifles used 
in the Civil War and by American settlers in the West. Especially famous was his 
Model 1873, long dubbed “the gun that won the West”, which used.44 center-fire 
self-contained cartridges (the same as the Colt revolver), loaded by a cocking lever 
incorporated into the trigger guard, fed from the tubular magazine under the barrel. 
Winchester also furnished rifles for the French in the Franco-Prussian War (1870) and 
for Turkey in the Russo-Turkish War (1877). 

- Wind Cave National Park, South Dakota; Wind Cave, one of the world’s longest 
caves, is named for barometric winds at its entrance; Black Hills; buffaloes. 
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- Winning of the West: An Account of the Exploration and Settlement of Our Coun¬ 
try from the Alleghanies to the Pacific, The (1889-1896, 4 vols.). A history by Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt, who made careful use of original source materials and presented his 
narratives with literary skill, although he excessively romanticized certain heroes 

- Daniel Boone, George Rogers Clark, Andrew Jackson, Mad Anthony Wayne - and 
too often preached the lesson that the forces of good habitually vanquish those of evil. 

- Winter Garden Theatre, The, at the corner of Broadway and 50 th Street in NYC, was 
built by the Shubert Brothers (architect William Albert Swassey) in 1911. Completely 
remodeled by Herbert J. Krapp in the 1920’s, the building features a larger-than-normal 
stage, which made it a favorite of large productions: Mexican Hayride (1944), Wonderful 
Town (1953), West Side Story (1957), Marne (1966), Cats (1982). 

- Winthrop, John (c. 1587-1649) A Puritan elder who led a large migration of Puritans 
from England to America (1629) and became the first governor of Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. Probably the most powerful figure in New England in the first half of the 17 th . 
c. His famous statement “City on a hill” has its source in Christ’s The Sermon on the 
Mount”, Matthew 5:14-16. 

- Wisconsin, 30 th state (1848); name from the Chippewa word QuisconsinlMiscons- 
ing [‘grassy place’]. Capital: Madison; flower: Wood Violet; tree: Sugar Maple; bird: 
American Robin; song: “On, Wisconsin”; nickname: Badger State; motto: Forward. 
Attractions: Apostle Islands National Lakeshore; “Taliesin” home of F. L. Wright and 
school of architecture. 

- Wise, Isaac Mayer (1819-1900) Bohemian-born Jewish religious leader. The Father of 
American Reform Judaism. From his arrival in America (1846) the rabbi was devoted 
to modernizing and Americanizing Judaism. His most enduring contributions lie in 
the institutions that fostered Reform Judaism - the Union of American Hebrew Con¬ 
gregations and Hebrew Union College - which were to draw American Jews together 
around a modern brand of the religion suited for the New World. His concepts were 
expressed in his book Judaism: Its Doctrine and Duties and in the English-language 
weekly the Israelite (1854; since 1874 the American Israelite). 

- Wise, Robert (Earl) (1914-2005) Director, producer. He began with editing Orson 
Welles’ Citizen Kane (1941, Oscar nomination for editing) and The Magnificent Am- 
bersons (1942). He directed three actors to Academy Awards: Susan Hayward (7 Want 
to Live, 1958). In preparation for the scene in which Susan Hayward’s character is 
executed, Wise attended a real execution. The other two are Rita Moreno and George 
Chakiris ( West Side Story, 1961). With West Side Story) 1961 ) he won the best director 
Oscar in 1962, the first such case that a directing Oscar was shared with a collaborator 
(Jerome Robbins). His next Oscar came with The Sound of Music (1965, also Oscar for 
best picture), which he also produced. Other outstanding films that he edited are The 
Day the Earth Stood Still (1951) and The Haunting (1963). In 1998 Wise received the 
American Film Institute Lifetime Achievement Award. 

- Wishbone (a superstition) A Y-shaped bone (clavicle; furcula) overlying the breast¬ 
bone of poultry (most commonly chicken or turkey), which is used to formulate a wish 
[merrythought] by two persons (usually children) who pull it apart until it cracks and 
breaks, each one making a wish while doing so. The person who gets the “long half” 
of the wishbone will have his or her wish “come true.” If the wishbone breaks evenly, 
both parties get their wishes. 
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- "With a Song In My Heart”, Popular song (1929) from the musical Spring Is Here; 
mus. Richard Rodgers, lyr. Lorenz Hart. 

- Wollaston, John, (ca.1710-1769). British painter active in America. One of those 
who introduced the English Rococo to the American colonies. His portraits, usually 
three-quarter length figure, of his smiling oval-eyed subjects feature rich depictions 
of fabrics and elegant poses (apparently drawn from engravings) With nearly 300 
portraits, of practically every leading aristocrat of colonial America including Martha 
Washington, that flattered his subjects in classical style with richly rendered clothing, 
he is regarded as a major influence on colonial painters John Hesselius, Benjamin 
West and Matthew Pratt. ( Portrait of a Naval Officer, 1749-58; Lewis Morris (ca. 1750; 
Portrait of Thomas Ritchie, c. 1765). 

- Women’s Rights National Historic Park, Seneca Falls, New York, commemorates 
the first Women’s Rights Convention (1848) at the initiative of S. B. Anthony and 
E. C. Stanton. 

- Wonder State, The, a nickname of Arkansas. 

- Wonderful Wizard of Oz, The, (1900). Novel by Lyman Frank Baum (1856-1919). In 
what was to become an immortal classic, a Kansas farm girl named Dorothy is car¬ 
ried by a tornado to the fantastic land of Oz. On her way home, she encounters a tin 
woodsman, a talking scarecrow, a cowardly lion, with whom she experiences many 
adventures. The book was adapted into a successful play in 1902. Film The Wizard of 
Oz (1939). 

- Wood, Grant (1892-1942). Painter. One of the leading exponents of Regionalism. 
After his journey to Munich (1928), and contact with Netherlands and Old German 
paintings, he abandoned Impressionism and started painting portraits and scenes from 
everyday American life with a cool, hard realism (he has been called 'the Memling of 
the Midwest’), his subjects taken mainly from the ordinary people and everyday life 
of Iowa: American Gothic (1930) in the style of Van Eyck; The Midnight Ride of Paul 
Revere (1931) with its captivating air of fantasy; ironical Daughters of the Revolution 
(1932) which Wood described as ‘the only satire I have ever painted’; Parson Weems’s 
Fable (1939). 

- 1. Woodstock (The Woodstock Music and Art Fair) Held near the town of Bethel 
in upstate New York form August 12 to August 17. Social historians consider this to 
be the ultimate event of the youth rebellion of the 1960’s, as it attracted more than 
400,000 concertgoers and some of the most famous rock and roll, folk, blues and soul 
performers, among them Grateful Dead, Jefferson Airplane, Canned Heat, Joe Cocker, 
The Who, Joan Baez, Arlo Guthrie, Santana, Janis Joplin, Ravi Shankar. Jimmi Hendrix 
closed the concert with the “Star Spangled Banner”, his guitar imitating the sound of 
bombs. 2. Woodstock (1970) Documentary film (dir. Michael Wadleigh, Oscar for best 
documentary). 

- Woodville, Richard Caton (1825-1855). Painter of popular genre, Woodville is known 
for his small, precise, fastidiously detailed humorous depictions of everyday people 
in real-life scenarios. His best-known work is War News from Mexico (1848) show¬ 
ing an excited group reading and discussing newspaper items. Old ’76 and Young ’48 
(1849) contrasts a dour revolutionary war veteran with a peppy young soldier. Other 
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paintings: The Card Players, 1844; Politics in an Oyster House, 1848; Waiting for the 
Stage, 1851). 

- Woolcott, Alexander Humphreys (1887-1943) Theater critic. In his reviews (TheNew 
York Times, 1914; The New York Herald, 1922; The World, 1923-1928; The New Yorker, 
1929-34) his usage of bitter wit resulted even (for a brief period) in the ban from 
reviewing some Broadway theaters’ shows. 

- Woolman, John (1720-1772). Itinerant preacher. Quaker. He is remembered today 
as one of America’s first abolitionists ( Some Considerations on the Keeping of Negroes, 
1754; 1762). Due to his persuasion and personal example did American Quakers aban¬ 
don slaveholding within 25 years of his death. 

- Woolworth, Frank Winfield (1852-1919) Merchant. A pioneer in retailing methods. 
He established (1879, beginning in Utica, New York) a chain of five-and-ten stores 
where no merchandise cost more than a dime, selling a variety of items in volume. 
Appreciating the importance of the presentation of goods, Woolworth controlled 
planning window and counter displays for the whole chain. 

- Woolworth Building, NYC (1913; arch. Cass Gilbert) A Gothic-style skyscraper 
(widely praised for its elegant massing and the slender proportions of its tower) which 
was to be the tallest in NYC and in the world, and thus generating publicity for the 
company. It was nicknamed "The Cathedral of Commerce”. 

- Work, Henry Clay (1832-1894) Lyricist; wrote many songs popular in the 19 th c.: 
“Come Home, Father” (for the temperance society), and especially those favored by 
the Union soldiers during the Civil War: “Marching through Georgia” and “Kingdom 
Coming”. 

- Workshop of the Nation, The, a nickname of New Jersey. 

- World Exhibitions in the United States. 1853 New York; 1876 Philadelphia; 1893 
Chicago; 1901 Buffalo; 1904 St. Louis; 1915 San Francisco; 1926 Philadelphia; 1933-34 
Chicago; 1939 New York; 1962 Seattle; 1964-65 New York; 1974 Spokane. 

- World Trade Center (“Twin Towers”), NYC (1973; designed in International Style 
by architect Minoru Yamasaki) At the time of its completion the tallest buildings in 
the world. Destroyed in the attack by two passenger planes highjacked by Muslim 
extremists on September 11, 2001 (previous attack had taken place in February 1993). 

- World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. Organized to commemorate the 400 th 
anniversary of Columbus’s landfall in the New World. Landscape architect Frederick 
Law Olmsted had a vision of a public park that would rival Central Park in NYC. 
Major outdoor sculptures included works by Augustus Saint-Gaudens, Frederick Mac 
Monnies, and Daniel Chester French. The major buildings and their architects in¬ 
cluded: Administration (Richard Morris Hunt); Agriculture (Charles McKim, William 
Mead, and Stanford White); Horticulture (William L. Jenney and William B. Mundie); 
Transportation (Dankmar Adler and Louis Sullivan). Daniel H. Burnham was the ex¬ 
position’s director of works. All the buildings, decidedly neoclassical, lathered with 
plaster of Paris and painted a chalky white earned the nickname of the “White City”. 

- World’s Workshop, The, a nickname of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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- Wrangell-St. Elias National Park, Alaska; four major mountain ranges: the volcanic 
Wrangells, the Alaska, the Chugach, and the St. Elias; 9 of the 16 highest peaks in the 
US; more than 150 glaciers. 

- Wright, Fanny (Frances) (1795-1852) Scottish-born writer, feminist, abolitionist, 
social reformer and freethinker. She was the first woman in America to act publicly 
against slavery and was involved in the beginning of the labor movement, repeatedly 
attacking an economic system that allowed not only slavery in the South but also 
what she called wage slavery in the North. In New Harmony, Indiana, where Robert 
Owen attempted to establish a “new moral world” she became the editor of the New 
Harmony Gazette, which then was moved to NYC and renamed Free Enquirer. In its 
pages she fought for all the victims of the social and political hierarchies of their time. 
Her Views of Society and Manners in America (1821) stirred a controversy. 

- Wright, Frank Lloyd (1860-1959) Architect. Apprenticed under Louis H. Sullivan, 
a pioneer of modern architecture, Wright was influenced particularly by his master’s 
ideas about the relationship between architecture and nature. Consequently, in his 
designs he aspired for achieving harmony between the building, its natural setting 
and the owner’s personality (what he called the “organic style”). In his domestic ar¬ 
chitecture designs he conceived of the house’s interior space as a single unit, under 
the Japanese influence he regarded walls as moving partitions, not keeping nature 
outside but facilitating the flow in both directions. “Form became feeling” compris¬ 
ing reference to Sullivan’s “Form follows function”. One of his “Prairie Houses” was 
also Taliesin, in Spring Green Wisconsin (his own home which fell victim to the fire 
in which Wright lost his all family in 1914). The most famous of his “Prairie Houses” 
was the “House above the waterfall ( Fallingwater .; Kaufman’s House in Bear Run, 
Pennsylvania, 1933-37). He also successfully took commissions to design industrial 
architecture (the Johnson Wax Administration Building, Racine, Wisconsin, 1936-39) 
and also ecclesiastical buildings ( Wayfarers’ Chapel, Palos Verdes, 1951). However, he 
manifested a completely new approach in the design for the Solomon R. Guggenheim 
Museum (1959) conceived as a continuous spiral expanding into widening circles as 
it rises, which implies already the 21 st century. 

- Wright, Harold Bell (1872-1944) Writer; social gospel author of books on religious 
topics (The Shepherd of the Hills, 1907) which became bestsellers. 

- Wright, Joseph (1756-1793). Painter, sculptor, the first official engraver of the U.S. 
Mint (he died before being inducted). He painted portraits of Benjamin Franklin and of 
George and Martha Washington (allegedly Washington preferred the Wright portraits 
of himself to all the other versions). 

- Wright, Russel (1904-1976) Industrial designer and also (1924-1931) a stage and 
costume designer. He designed “American Modern”, the first (1938) contemporary 
dinnerware in America, for the Steubenville Pottery Company. In 1951 he received 
the “Trail Blazer”, the Home Fashions League award for upholstery fabric and table 
service. His A Guide to Easier Living (1951) was co-authored with his wife, Mary Ein¬ 
stein. Wright was a founding fellow of the Society of Industrial Designers (now the 
Industrial Designers Society of America) and its president (1951-52). 

- Wright, Willard Huntingdon (1888-1939). Art and literary critic and novelist. One 
of his first articles was “Impressionism to Synchromism” (The Forum, December, 1913), 
in which he discussed the avant-garde movement recently founded by his brother, 
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the painter Stanton Macdonald Wright. During a lengthy convalescence, forbidden 
serious reading, he read hundreds of detective novels. Decided he could do better, and 
took up the genre himself, under the pseudonym of S.S. Van Dine he published The 
Benson Murder Case (1926) the first of a series connected by the person of the private 
investigator Philo Vance. 

- Wright Brothers: Wilbur (1867-1912) and Orville (1871-1948). Pioneers of aviation. 
On December 17, 1903 in Kittyhawk, South Carolina they achieved the first powered, 
sustained and controlled airplane flight. 

- Wurlitzer. Short term for a theater organ built by the Rudolph Wurlitzer Company 
to be installed in cinemas to accompany silent movies with its ability to imitate an 
orchestra and create special sound effects. The largest, and the most famous, still in 
operation (since it was installed in 1932), with more than 4, 000 pipes in 58 ranks, is 
the one in the Radio City Music Hall, NYC. 

- Wyant, Alexander Helwig (1836-1892). Painter. Initially he painted landscapes in 
the Hudson River tradition, but his later works show the influence of the Barbizon 
school. Gradually his interest in atmospheric effects is increasing (In the Catskills, 
1863; Lake George, 1872). In 1873, stricken with paralysis of the right side during the 
expedition to New Mexico and Arizona, he had to learn to paint with his left hand, 
limiting himself to painting Catskills. (Rocky Ledge, Adirondacks, 1884) 

- Wyeth, Andrew Newell (1917-2009) Painter, visual artist. Throughout his 60-years 
long career Wyeth painted lonely rural landscapes (Winter Fields, 1942; Jupiter, 1998), 
nudes (Indian Summer, 1978; Heat Lightning, 1977) closely observed portraits (Anna 
Christina, 1967; Sheepskin, 1987) and crisp interior still lifes (Geraniums, 1960; The Let¬ 
ter, 1992) in a characteristically realistic and finely detailed style. From early Impres¬ 
sionist landscapes he turned to tempera and the long series of very detailed paintings 
on subjects drawn from the area of Chadds Ford, such as one of the best-known images 
in 20 th c American art Christina’s World (1948), showing his crippled Maine neighbor, 
Christina Olson. When she died (1969) Wyeth refocused his artistic attention on Siri 
Erikson (Siri, 1976), a prelude to the Helga paintings. Many of his paintings’ titles 
suggest sound, as in Wind from the Sea, 1947; Distant Thunder, 1961). 

- Wyler, William [b. Willi] (1902-1981) German-born film director. Considered by his 
peers as a master craftsman of cinema. Wyler’s directorial career spanned 45 years, 
from silent pictures (The Crook Buster, 1925) to the cultural revolution of the 1970’s. 
His first success was Dodsworth (1936, Oscar nomination) an adaptation of Sinclair 
Lewis’s portrait of a disintegrating marriage. He got his first Oscar for a propaganda 
piece set in Wartime England to prepare the American audiences for the sacrifices 
necessitated by World War II, Mrs. Miniver (1942, Oscars also for Best Picture, and for 
star, co-star, cinematography, and screenplay). During the World War II, as an officer 
in the US Air Corps, he created memorable propaganda films in the form of documen¬ 
taries The Memphis Belle: A Story of a Flying Fortress (1944) which he shot, and was 
shot at, during an actual combat mission, one of his photographic crew was killed 
during the filming of the air battles), and the Navy documentary The Fighting Lady 
(1944, Oscar for documentary), an examination of life aboard an American aircraft 
carrier. As a veteran he personally experienced returning to civilian life, which was 
the subject of his The Best years of Our Lives (1946, Oscars for best director but also 
for best picture, for the star, the co-star, editing, composer, and script). In his postwar 
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period he produced The Heiress (1949, Oscar for Olivia de Havilland), Roman Holiday 
(1953, Oscar for Audrey Hepburn), and untypical western The Big Country (1958, Oscar 
for Burl Ives). His remake of 1925 classic Ben-Hur (1959, Oscar for best director, and 
in 10 other categories) is the most intelligent entry in the Biblical blockbuster genre. 
His last hit was a musical Funny Girl (1968, Oscar for Barbra Streisand). 

- Wyoming, 44h state (1890), name based on the Algonquin word meaning ‘large 
prairie place’. Capital: Cheyenne; flower: Indian Paintbrush; tree: Plain Cottonwood; 
bird: Western Meadowlark; song: “Wyoming”; nickname: Equality State; motto: Equal 
Rights (Wyoming was the first, (1869(still at the status of a territory, to grant voting 
rights to women). Attractions: Grand Teton and Yellowstone National Parks; Fort 
Laramie National Historic Site; Devils Tower; Buffalo Bill Historic Center. 

- Yamasaki, Minoru (1912-1986), Architect. Expressed himself artistically in Interna¬ 
tional Style. His first major design was the Pruitt-Igoe housing project in St. Louis, 
Missouri(1955), a modernist structure which was demolished in 1972, because of its 
many problems; Lambert-St. Louis Airport Terminal Building, 1956. His most famous 
work is World Trade Center (NYC), the “Twin Towers” destroyed by the terrorist 
attack. 

- Yankee, a nickname, of spurious etymology, of at first the inhabitants of New Eng¬ 
land, then of the North (as distinct from the South), and finally of Americans at large. 

- Yankee Doodle Dandy, Film, 1942, dir. Michael Curtiz; script Robert Buckner, Edmund 
Joseph. James Cagney (Oscar) as George M. Cohan, in the picture which attempted to 
revitalize for the war-time audiences the myth of ethnic success (Cohan was Irish) as 
well as integrated culture. Oscar for best music, scoring of a musical picture and best 
sound, Recording (Nathan Levinson). 

- Yankee State, The, a nickname of Ohio, for the settlers from New England ( Fire Coun¬ 
ties), who lost their farms in the hostilities of the American Revolution. 

- Yellow Kid, the character from the comic strip ( Hogan’s Alley created by Rich¬ 
ard Felton Outcault 1895-1898), the first of its type to be a popular star. Its 
popularity led to wars between Hearst and Pulitzer papers which were some¬ 
times called “yellow papers’. Their reputation for sensational (although not 
necessarily truthful) reports resulted in coining the term “Yellow journalism 

- ’’Yellow Rose of Texas”, Popular song (1853), lyricist and composer known only by 
initials J.K. During the Civil War selected as their song by the Texas Brigade. 

- Yellowstone National Park (the first in the Word - established 1872) in the area of 
Idaho, Montana, Wyoming; home to one of the world’s largest calderas, with over 
10,000 thermal features and more than 300 geysers (Old Faithful). Wildlife: bear, wolf, 
bison, moose. 

- Yosemite National Park in Sierra Nevada, California; Yosemite Valley; Mariposa 
Grove of Giant Sequoias; Yosemite Falls. 

- You Can’t Take it with You, 1. Comedy by Moss Hart and George S. Kaufman (1936 - 
Pulitzer - 837 perf.). The title summarizes the approach to money of the Sycamore 
family which tries to cope with the Depression. 2. Film version: (1938, Oscar), dir. 
Frank Capra (Oscar). Cast: Lionel Barrymore, Ann Miller, James Stewart. 
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- You’re a Good Man, Charlie Brown. Musical (1967, Off-Broadway - 1597 perf.); mus. 
and lyr. Clark Gesner, libr. John Gordon. Adaptation of the Charles M. Schultz’s comic 
strip Peanuts. Episodes of the life of Charlie Brown (Gary Burghof), an eternal failure, 
and his friends. Songs: “You’re a Good Man, Charlie Brown” 

- Youmans, Vincent Millie (1898-1946), Composer. In the 1920’s and 40’s famous for 
popular songs and the Broadway musical hits such as No, No Nanette (1925; “Tea for 
Two”,“I Want to be Happy”). His score for Flying Down to Rio (1933) earned him an 
Oscar nomination (“Carioca”, “Orchids in the Moonlight”). 

- Young, Brigham (1801-1877) Religious leader. Second president of the Latter Day 
Saints (Mormons) after Joseph Smith was murdered (1840). He led thousands of Mor¬ 
mons from Illinois to Utah, where his leadership established a religious, economic, and 
political community. He was known for promoting polygyny (he had 20 wives), which 
delayed granting of statehood to Utah, until after the Mormon rejection of polygamy. 

- Young, Lester (Willis “Pres”, “Prez” - named so by Billie Holiday when he called her 
“Lady Day”) (1909-1959) Jazz musician: tenor sax, clarinet, composer; pioneer of bop. 
His melodically-oriented play with its tone and style had a powerful impact upon the 
post-war generation of tenor saxophonists. 

- Young, Mahonri Mackintosh (1877-1957) Sculptor. The grandson of the Mormon 
leader Brigham Young. His studies of Parisian laborers and athletes found later ex¬ 
pression in his favorite subject, which were prizefighters ( Right to the Jaw, 1926). His 
main subject was Mormon history: The Seagull Monument (1913); “This Is the Place” 
Monument (Salt Lake City, Utah), 1947; Statue of Brigham Young (1950). He also created 
a series of dioramas of the Hopi, Navajo, and Apache Indians for the American Mu¬ 
seum of Natural History. 

- Young, Victor, (1900-1956) Composer, violinist, band leader. Studied violin in War¬ 
saw (debuted in Warsaw Philharmonic). Later he abandoned classical music to com¬ 
pose for the cinema (he received 20 Oscar nominations). His orchestra, due to the 
position of string, had a pleasant, sentimental sound, enriched with Young’s gift for 
writing memorable melodies, such as the songs: “Love Letters”, “Golden Earrings” 
(1947), “My Foolish Heart” (1950), “When I Fall in Love” (1952). Films: The Light that 
Failed (1939), Golden Boy (1939), The Outlaw (1941), For Whom the Bell Tolls (1943), The 
Blue Dahlia (1946), Shane (1953), The Greatest Shown on Earth (1953), The Quiet Man 
(1953), In 80 Days Around the World (1956; posthumous Oscar). 

- Youngerman, Jack (1926-). Painter, sculptor, graphic artist, and designer. He had 
developed strong forms, frequently organic (Organic Abstraction, 1971-3), his colors 
being used in brilliant combinations (Red Vermillion, 1966), although later he worked 
with black, as if it were color. In the 1970’s he exhibited stainless-steel sculpture and 
wooden cutouts. (Tabris, 1959; Mandala, 1980; Whitefoil, 2011). 

- Yo-Yo-Ma (1955 -), A French-born Chinese-American classically-trained cellist and 
songwriter. Experimentation and innovation were the hallmarks of Yo-Yo-Ma’s career 
who is known for his versatility and wide-ranging interests in different musical genres, 
which embraced Baroque, American bluegrass, and traditional Chinese music. His 
albums include Great Cello Concertos (1989), Brahms: Sonatas for Cello & Piano (1992), 
Simply Baroque II - Bach & Boccherini (2000). 
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- Yuletide/Yule Log. The Pre-Christian Scandinavians celebrated the winter solstice, 
December 21, until January, bringing home large logs which, when set on fire, would 
burn as long as 12 days. With the advent of Christianity, the Yule log tradition was 
continued, albeit on a smaller scale. The tradition of the Yule log is continued in the 
form of the Yule Log Cake, an elaborate creation consisting of a rolled, filled sponge 
cake, frosted with chocolate butter cream to look like tree bark and festooned with 
meringue mushrooms, marzipan holly springs, spun sugar cobwebs and all sorts of 
edible decorations. 

- Zajick, Dolora, (1959-). Mezzo-soprano. Debut 1986 (Azucena); Debut, CG, 1994 
(Amneris). Being a truly dramatic mezzo-soprano (the rare voice type), she has taken 
on some of the most challenging roles in the repertoire: Eboli (Don Carlo), Adalgisa 
(Norma), Ulrica (Un Ballo in Maschera). Her ability to communicate even the most 
complex character enrich such roles as the Countess (Queen of Spades), Ortrud (Lo¬ 
hengrin), Princess de Bouillon (Cilea’s Adriana Lecouvreur), Marfa (Moussorgsky’s 
Khovanshchina), Jezibaba (Dvorak’s Rusalka), Santuzza (Cavalleria rusticana - one 
of her signature roles). She also sang the title role in the world premiere of Tobias 
Picker’s Dolores Claiborne. 

- Zambello, Francesca (1956-). Director of opera and theater. Her successes gave 
her international recognition. Debut 1987 Beatrice di Tenda. 1988 (Dvorak’s, The Devil 
and Kate, Donizetti L’assedio di Calais, Tchaikovsky’s Cherevichki); Prokofiev’s War 
and Peace (1990), Les Troyens (1991). Met Debut, 1992 (Lucia). Her Khovanshchina for 
English National Opera (1994) was admired for its historical awareness and theatrical 
style. As the Artistic Director of Washington National Opera she has directed many 
WNO productions, including Of Mice and Men (debut in 2001), Fidelio (2003), Die 
Walkure (2003; 2007), Billy Budd (2004), Porgy and Bess (2005; 2010), Das Rheingold 
(2006), Siegfried (2009), Salome (2010), and Show Boat(2013). 

- Zappa, Frank (Francis Vincent) (1940-1993) Composer and cross-genre artist. His 
career - influenced by the avant garde composers (Igor Stravinsky, Edgard Varese; he 
was fascinated with the possibilities offered by synthetic music) - embraced a variety 
of musical genres, inclusive of rock, jazz, and symphonic music. Zappa was all the 
time flouting convention, as in his debut album Freak Out (1966), an inventive and 
irreverent melange of musical genres. 

- Zerbe, Karl (1903-1972). German-born American painter in the Neo-Romantic vein. 
He excelled in the use of paint as an expressive medium in itself, his works being 
produced not directly from models, but rather from sketches or sometimes imagina¬ 
tion. Although his images dealt with recognizable themes from the real world, his 
oeuvre favored the conceptual over the perceptual. Melancholia (triptych), 1946; Study 
of Many Ancestors, 1960; Variations on a Caribbean Theme, 1961). 

- Ziegfeld [pron ‘zig-feld] Florenz, Jr. (1867-1932). Theatrical producer, famous for 
his annual Follies show (part revue, part vaudeville) launched in 1907, which owed 
its popular appeal to chorus line of 'Ziegfeld Girls’, worshipfully objectified as icons 
of sexual and stylistic modernity. He had also to his credit productions of artistically 
ambitious musicals (Sally, 1920; Show Boat, 1927; Rio Rita, 1927; Rosalie, 1928). 

- Ziegler, Delores (1951 —). Mezzo-soprano. Debut 1978 (Verdi’s Maddalena in Rigoletto 
and Flora in La Traviata); debut Glyndebourne 1984 (Dorabella Cos'i fan tutte, which 
became her signature role ). She is famous for her ‘trouser’ roles, such as the one at her 
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Debut at La Scala (Bellini’s Romeo) and debut Met 1990 (Siebel, Gounod’s Faust) and 
also Sesto, and Idamante. With a repertoire that extends from bel canto to verismo, 
Delores Ziegler has sung leading roles in Ariadne auf Naxos; Idomeneo; Coslfan tutte; 
Le nozze di Figaro; DerRosenkavalier; I Capuleti e i Montecchi; Orfeo; Faust; La clemenza 
di Tito; La damnation de Faust; and Falstajf. She also takes on works of contemporary 
composers such as a lead role (Teresa in Murieta by Jens-Peter Ostendorf). 

- Zigzag Moderne. Style in architecture. It was a distinctly urban style that flourished 
in large cities, New York, Los Angeles, Miami, primarily used for large public and 
commercial buildings, especially hotels, movie theaters, restaurants and departments 
stores. A type of Art Deco, "Zigzag” referring to the geometric stylization of orna¬ 
mentation with an emerging machine aesthetic using repetitive angular patterns, to 
make qualities of height more pronounced, an obvious choice for towering structures, 
the typical shape of the skyscraper being that of a wide base, from which, as the 
building grows taller, it gradually narrows into a stepped form. This shape was influ¬ 
enced by pyramids and zikkurats of ancient civilization, but also by the NYC Zoning 
Ordinance of 1916. This law mandated setbacks for all urban buildings, eliminating 
claustrophobic conditions for the city. Some of the more prominent examples of this 
are: Chrysler Building (NYC, 1930), Egyptian Theater (Hollywood, 1922); Hoover Dam 
(Boulder, Nevada, 1936). 

- Zinnemann, Fred (1907-1997) Austrian born director. Before he arrived at the US 
(1929), he had scored an impressive film-making record in Europe. In Hollywood he 
started by assisting Robert Flaherty with documentaries, that found its culmination 
in Oscars for That Mothers Might Live (1938, best short subject), Benjy (1951, Best di¬ 
rection, documentary). He excels at presenting characters in conflict with themselves 
(High Noon, 1952; The Member of the Wedding, 1952; FromHere to Eternity, 1953; Oscar, 
A Hatful of Rain, 1958; The Nun’s Story, 1958; A Man for all Seasons, 1966, Oscar). He 
also manifested his skill in a variety of genres (apart from the aforementioned adapta¬ 
tions of literary works): thrillers (Act of Violence, 1948; The Day of the Jackal, 1973); 
musicals (Oklahoma!, 1957); sensitive portraits of women (Julia, 1977). 

- Ziolkowski, Korczak, see: Korczak Ziolkowski. 

- Zion National Park in Utah. Towering cliffs, canyons (Zion Canyon), mesas, buttes, 
massive monoliths. Mt. Carmel Junction; Bryce Canyon; Cedar Breaks. 

- Zoning. The type of legislation enabling the local government to promote the or¬ 
derly development through setting aside certain sections of land within city limits for 
specific uses - residential, commercial, industrial. 

- Zorach, William [b. Zorach Samovich](1887-1966) Lithuanian-born sculptor, paint¬ 
er-cubist. His sculpture is figurative, its salient characteristics being firm contours, 
bulk and suppression of details. He was a pioneer in America of direct carving in 
stone and wood. Originally a painter, he made his first sculpture in 1917. Gradually 
he developed a style of great simplicity and repose, his forms, though massive in 
scale, were intimate in feeling. Among his numerous major commissions one should 
include relief carvings for the Municipal Court Building, NYC (1958), but his most 
famous (perhaps controversial because of its nudity) was his Spirit of the Dance, 1932, 
a kneeling figure cast in aluminum which he executed for the Radio City Music Hall 
in NYC. Other works: Child Learning to Walk, 1918; Sailing by Moonlight, 1922; Gemini, 
1950; Spirit of the Sea, 1962. 
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- Zox, Larry (Lawrence) (1937-2006) Painter. Classified as abstract, he considered 
himself a colorist. Each painting of his Rotation Series (1964), consisting of geometric 
shapes and bright colors, was based on a standard compositional theme but differed 
from the others in color. The works have been classified as Minimal art, but the ag¬ 
gressive colors of his paintings sometimes approached the hallucinatory effects of Op 
art. Green Card Sound I, 1980; Trout Orange , 1981. 

- Zschau, Marilyn (Baars)(1944-). Soprano. Starting out as mezzo she retrained herself 
into a soprano repertoire within two years. Debut 1967 Marietta (Korngold’s Die tote 
Stadt); Debut New York CO, 1978 Odabella ( Attila ), Butterfly, Minnie; Debut Met 1985 
(Musetta). Endowed with powerful dramatic voice, she performs a wide repertory in 
convincing dramatic style roles which include the Dyer’s Wife, Salome, Marschallin, 
Elektra, Kostelnicka, Briinnhilde, Tosca, Manon Lescaut, Santuzza, Maddalena (Andrea 
Chenier), Barak’s Wife (Die Frau ohne Schatten), Leonora (Laforza del destino). Great 
success also in contemporary works such as Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk by Shostakovich, 
and Thomas Pasatieri’s Before Breakfast. 
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